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“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


CANADA, 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 


Tus visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the 
British settlements in Canada, is an event of significance and 
importance. In the days of George IIL the heir to the throne 
would not have been permitted to wander far away from home, 
and to visit America would have heen looked upon as one of the 
most absurd ideas which could be egtertained. When the last 
Prince of Wales was a boy, not only, some parts of Canada, but 
the main portion of the American, Céntinent, now known as the 
United States, belonged to England. Washington was serving 
in King George’s army, and residents in the “ British Colonies” 
were taxed and governed by a British Parliament. The Ame- 
rican Revolution settled all that. The colonists issued their 
Declaration of Independence. ‘The different provinces joined 
together as the United States ; King George lost America, one 
of the brightest jewels in his crown ; and President Washington 
might have been King George L of America, if he had felt 
disposed to mount a throne, and bear a crown and sceptre. 
Now, suppose that before the American colonies fought for 
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gentlemanly, courteous, , affable as Albert Edward, might not 
such a visit have gone far to conciliate existing differences, by 
making British subjecta on both sides of the Atlantic think 
lion ll each other, aml the more disposed to recognise their 
eommon origin and identical interests? There can be no doubt 
that the visit of the Prince:of Wales to Canada last year was 
gratifying to Her Majesty's Canadian subjects, and that the 
future King of England? learned more from his visit, as to the 
condition and prospects!of the colonies, than he could have 
gleaned from a pyramid ot bine books. 

How happened it that we became possessed of Canada? What 
sort of country 1s Canadal. What is the condition of its people 
These are questions of interest to all of us, and though we can- 
not hope to reply to them{fully in the limited space at our service 
in this Magazine, we may offer a few remarks, and gather a few 
ulars, that be imetructive and interesting lo its 
remade! 

We all know that Canada isin North America; that it stretches 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the shores of Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior. We all know that its length 
is about 1,000 miles, anl its breadth from 200 to 400 miles, and 
that its population is estimated at more than a million and a 
half, We all know that this great territory is divided into two 
provinces, Upper and Lower, or Eastern and Western Canada ; 
but we want to know a good deal more before we can form any 
distinct idea of these British settlements in North America. 

To begin at the beginning—how came we to possess them ? 
There was a time when the whole Continent of America was 
unknown to the rest of the world. Until the fifteenth century, 
its extensive praines, noble rivers, and inexhaustible resources, 
were hidden treasures. Dut there was a woolcomber’s son at 
Genoa who loved the sea, anél who was of a thoughtful mind 
and adventurous spirit. This man was Columbus. The age in 
which he lived was one of discovery. Fabulous stories were 
being told of the wonderful discoveries of the renowned Prince 
Henry—of countries where it was said the rocks were red-hot, the 
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sea boiled, and men walked about with their heads under their 
arms! Columbus devoted his life to the discovery of land 
beyond the Western main. Trouble came upon him ; sickness 
and death were in his house ; poverty overshadowed him ; he 
was destitute and disappointed; at thirty years old his hair was 
silver, but he did the work he had to do—he found out America, 
and added its territories to the Spanish crown. 

While Spain was increasing her influence and augmenting her 
powers by these additions to her domains, we must not suppose 
that other European powers were blind to the wealth of the new 
land, or deaf to the shouts that hailed Hispaniola’s progress. 
No such thing. England found men of daring and enterprise 
to carry St. George's red cross into the New World. bristol 
proudly owns as sons the merchants who were the foremost in 
this adventure, and among them is the famous Sebastian Cabot. 
The career of this distinguished man was in the issue as honour- 
able as in the beginning it was glorious, lor sixty years he 
was renowned for his achievements and skill, and to him is 
attributed the discovery of Canada; but very little, however, is 
really known of his discoveries in this reapect, excepting that he 
explored the extensive line of coast recognised as Newfoundland, 
a name afterwards confined to the island #o called. 

The French appear to have been the first who turned to 
account the discoveries on the Newfoundland coast. As early 
as 1508 a rough map of some part of the Canadas was drawn up, 
and seventeen years later the country was taken possession of in 
the name of the French king. Jaeques Cartier, a mariner of St. 
Malo, made many important discoveries ; and he and those who 
were with him were the first Europeans who ascended the River 
St. Lawrence—a name given to this noble river on account of 
the expedition having entered it on the day dedicated to that * 
saint in the Roman Calendar. It was in the summer of 160, 
as the vessels lay at anchor some twenty miles below the present 
site of Quebec, that the Agonhanna, or Chief of the Country, 
named Donnacona, visited Cartier with twelve canoes, and pre- 
sented him with fruit, fish, and bark. Se high was the Chief's 
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consideration for Cartier, that, on parting from his distinguished 
visitor, the French sailor was requested to allow his arm to be 
kissed in Indian fashion. Thus pleasantly occupied in an inter- 
change of civilities with the Indians, the expedition was over- 
taken by the approach of winter. The rigour of the climate 
was known to them only by repute, and many of those who had 
accompanied Cartier were filled with apprehension. Cartier, 
however, resolved on wintering ‘in the mouth of a small river 
now called the St. Charles; and there his ice-bound ships re- 
mained for seven months and a half. It is not necessary to 
detail all the adventures which they had to encounter during 
that long, hard winter. After the most friendly dealings with 
the Indians, misunderstandings arose, and bitter enmities was 
the result, disastrous to the “pale faces” and “red skins.” 
Disease, famine, and cold, thinned the number of the exped'tion ; 
and when in the spring of the following year it quitted the St. 
Lawrence, one vessel had to be left behind for want of hands to 
man her. Anold hull, supposed to be the remains of this ship, was 
discovered in 1845, on the spot where Cartier spent the winter. 
For many years after Cartier’s expedition, France did nothing 
in the way of Canadian settlements. The French contented 
themselves with the valuable fisheries on the Newfoundland 
coast, and carried on,a thriving trade in cod. At length, in 
1608, a town was founded, and called Quebec ; and this town 
became the nucleus of the French colonies in Canada. The 
melancholy story of aggression on the rights of the natives ; of 
the revenge taken by these untutored men; of the cruel ani- 
mosities excited in the minds of the settlers, and vindictively 
indulged—all this belongs to the history of Canada. The wood- 
man’s axe rang in thé solitude of the ancient forests, and the 
rivers that once wound their silent course beneath the shadow 
of the trees, bore boats and rafts of European build, and had 
towns rising on their banks ; and together with these changes 
was heard the shrill war-whoop and death-wail of the Indians— 
their bows were broken, and their spears lost ; or the shouts of 
triumph with which they celebrated a victory over the settlers. 
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But if France did her part in the destruction of Indian wig- 
wams and the driving out of the Indians, she was no worse than 
the English or Dutch, and not so bad as the Spaniards. And 
in justice to the French settlers, it must be owned that they did 
not fail to do what was in them to spread such views of Chris- 
tianity as they held. The Jesuits were busy, and Jean de Brebeuf, 
the Huron missionary, was as active and earnest as Eliot, Fox, 
or Penn. While we regret that the Indians should have been 
taught a creed which we know to be wrong, we cannot avoid 
our meed of praise to the zeal of some of the Romish priests, 
and especially to such a man as Brebeuf—a man whose prin- 
ciples were infinitely superior to the faith he held. 

But as the French increased in the land, and the boundaries 
of their possessions were enlarged, the English settlers in America 
began to look with jealous eyes upon them. While the Revo- 
lution of 1688 was employing the attention of people at home, 
the American colonists were left to manage their own affairs 
after their own fashion, The settlers at Massachusetts involved 
themselves in a war with the Canadians, and the Canadians 
engaged the Red Indians as their allies, and committed some 
terrible atrocities. The English settlers at various places were 
surprised by a descent of the Indians, who burnt them in their 
houses, and the cattle in their stalls, 

After a long and disastrous struggle, peace was made with the 
French, and the fighting ceased. But this only lasted a short 
time ; after which the war broke out again, and the five nations 
of Indians allied themselves with, the French. - The fearful 
things done made the Marquis de Vaudreuil say, “ My heart 
swells with indignation when I think that a war between 
Christian princes, bound to -the lawg,of honour and generosity, 
which their noble ancestors have illustrated by brilliant exam- 
ples, is degenerating into a savage and boundless butchery !” 

We need not trace step by step the progress of the struggle. 
It awakened a military spirit throughout the colonies. Every 
man was a soldier. Even the Quaker settlements furnished 
embroidered colours for the troops. Nothing could be satis 
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factotily arranged. ‘The line which separated French America 
were printed to indicate it—forts erected to mark it—meetings 
called ‘to define ‘it—speeches made to explain it—pamphlets 
written to discuss it—negotiations entered into to settle it— 
negotiations ending, as they ‘have done before and since, m 
eméke; but it was veritable gunpowder smoke, and colonists 
had to ‘look up their old regimentals and polish their firelocks 
- Quebec, the great heart of Galliean rule in America, was the 
seene of the final struggle. The siege and capture of this city 
forms an interesting page in Canadian history. The attempt to 
batter ‘the town from the heights of Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec, failed. The effort to draw the enemy forth from their 
stronghold was equally unsuccessful. But Wolfe—the youthful 
amd heroic general in command of the English forces—effected 
by stratagem what he could not accomplish by force. He brake 
up his camp, embarked his army, sailed up the St. Lawrence, so 
that the French supposed he had taken his final departure. 

But in the dead of the night he returned ; and, favoured by the 
darkness, reached the Heights of Abraham: so that, when the 
morning dawned, his army was drawn out in order of battle. 
The contest was severe and decisive. In the heat of ‘the 
engagement, both commanders were mortally wounded. “Sup- 
port me,” said Wolfe, to an officer near him ; “do not let my 
‘brave fellows see me fall!” They carried him to the rear ; just 
then a cry was raised—*“They run, they run!” “Who runs 
asked Wolfe. “The enemy,” was the reply. “Then,” said he, 
“I die content.” When Montcalm, the French commander, was 
told that his own wound was mortal, “I rejoice at it,” he said, 
“for then I shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” 

The surrender of Quebec (1759) was followed by the final 
conquest of Canada. Freneh rule was at an end in America, 
and British supremacy established. The whole territory was 
made over tous by treaty in 1763. 

“Of ail the cities in Canada, Quebec, and especia lly Montreal, 
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‘are better specimens of old European towns than any others in 
America. Quebec has been called the Gibraltar of America, on 
account of its strongly-fortified position ; but Montreal is in 
many respects a superior city. Until the year 1849, it was the 
seat of the United Canadian Legislature ; but, on account of a 
disgraceful riot, m whieh the House of Assembly was burnt 

In our next article we shall offer a description of the Canadas 
—a pen-and-ink panorama of this interesting territory. 
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In one of the islands that be-gem the South Seas there were 
‘great rejoicings one day as an English vessel hove im sight. It 
was known to contain a case of Bibles—the first that had ever 
been brought to those shores. The joy of the recently-converted 
Christian natives was unbounded. With the utmost delight they 


dragged the heavy packages over the coral-reef, singing the 
while, m their mother tongue— 


“ The word has come ! 
One volume complete ! 
Let us learn the good word ! 


Our joy is great! 
‘The whole word hascome! ‘The whole word has come?’ 


At a missionary prayer-meeting which was held shortly after, 
an old man spoke to the assembly about the blessed volume, and 
told how he could not sleep till he had finished the Book of Job ; 
and then he lifted up his new Bible before the congregation, and, 
with the excited energy of a feeble old man, exclaimed, “ My 
brethren and sisters, this is my resolve: the dust shall never 
cover my new Bible ; the moths shall never eat it ; the mildew 
shall not rot it ; my light! my joy!’ 

I am anxious that you, dear young friends, should make the 
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old islander’s resolve your own. I wish to allure you to the 
regular, constant, and loving perusal of this truly incomparable 
book. One might wrong you by supposing that it is seldom or 
never opened in your solitary hours. In that case the lessons and 
training of the childhood of most of you would have been 
unavailing, and the impulses of piety would be violently repressed. 
But, with some, the reading of the Bible may be too much a matter 
of mere form, or attended to under the painful constraint of a 
sense of duty. And anything that (under God’s blessing) serves 
to make the study of that holy book more attractive and profit- 
able, will prove an inestimable blessing to one and all of us. 

It will open to us sources of high, pure, and sacred pleasure. 
Let those who have long and deeply drunk at these fresh springs 
be heard. Augustine says that, after his conversion, he ceased to 
relish even Cicero, his former favourite author; and that the 
Scriptures were his pure delight. Witsius declares that “the 
attentive study of the Scriptures has a sort of constraining 
power. It fills the mind with the most splendid form of 
heavenly truth, which it teaches with purity, solidity, certainty, 
and without the least mixture of error. It soothes the mind 
with an inexpressible sweetness ; it satisfies the sacred hunger 
and thirst for knowledge with flowing rivers of honey and 
butter ; it penetrates into the innermost heart with irresistible 
influence ; it touches all the affections, and breathes the sweetest 
fragrance of holiness upon the pious reader.” One of the last 
labours of the learned Dr. Buchanan was to collate several very 
ancient MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures, in preparing for a printed 
edition. A short time prior to his decease, when walking with a 
friend in the churchyard at Clapham, he entered into a minute 
account of the plan which he had pursued in preparing the 
Syriac text. Suddenly he stopped, and burst into tears. As 
soon as he had recovered self-possession, he said to his com- 
panion, “ Do not be alarmed ; I am not ill : but I was completely 
overcome with the recollection of the delight with which I had 
engaged in the exercise. At first I was disposed to shrink from 
the. task as irksome, and apprehended that J should find even 
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the Scriptures pall by the frequency of this critical examination. 
But, so far from it, every fresh perusal seemed to throw fresh 
light on the word of God, and to convey additional light and 
consolation to my mind.” So also Henry Martyn, the memory 
of whose “ seraphic piety, glowing on deep constitutional melan- 
choly like sheet-lightning on a black sky,” so rebukes all cold- 
ness, cowardice, and self-indulgence in connection with the 
Redeemer’s cause. Speaking of translating the Bible into 
Hindustani, he says, “ Often have I been filled with admiration, 
after some hours’ detention about one or two verses, at the 
beauty and wisdom of God’s words and works; and often 


rejoiced at meeting a difficult passage, in order to have the 


pleasure of seeing some new truth emerge. It has been frequently 
a matter of delight to me that we shall never be separated from 
the contemplation of these Divine oracles, or the wondrous things 
about which they have been written. Knowledge shall vanish 
away, but it shall be only because the perfection of it shall come.” 
And, not to multiply examples of this sort, Jay tells us in his 
Autobiography, “ Unutterable have been my delights in studying 
and perusing the Scriptures. How have I verified the wdids ‘of 
Young— 
‘Retire, and read thy Bible, to be gay!’ ” 


We wish, therefore, to introduce you to what will minister the 
most refined and elevating enjoyment ; to lead you forth to drink 
of the sweet and refreshing “ streams” that “make glad the city 
of God ;” and to wander with you amid the surpassing and 
ethereal beauty of this heavenly paradise.—//artley’s “ Hid 
Treasures, and the Search for them.” | 


ConcenTrate.—Young scholars are frequently urged to aim at universal 
excellence; and such an example is quoted as Sir W. Jones, who resolved 
to perfect himself in twelve languages, as the means of acquiring insight 
into every branch of knowledge. But we demur to the maxim, and we 
refuse to be ruled by the splendid precedent.—Dr. J. Hamilton. 
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‘CHAPTER I. 


Ql, de dear young Massa, dere him go ; oh, why dey send 
him ali dat way to larn more! him cleber enough now any how ; 
ale Sally knows dat. Qh dear! him mebber, nebber see ole 
Selly no more.” And seating herself on the ground, the poor 
ald negress covered ‘her face with her brown lands and sobbed 
ditterly. In the meantime, a beat containing “young Massa,” 
dhis father, and a black servant in livery was rowing towards 4 
fine American steamer, lying some little distance from the shore. 
At ‘first sight, the youth so fondly lamented by his faithful 
wurse, would smrealy have been taken for the son of the gentie- 
by whom hesst. The so unmistakeably Saxon m 
‘completion, ‘possessed also those finely-cut features, and that 
mabe «beating which is said to mark the true English 
gentlenan, im appearance.at least ; while the dark eyes, jetty 
locks, and coloured skin cf the former, too plainly imdicated 
his African descent; but with these marks his similarity to 
that oppressed race ended ; his symmictrical features had not 
@ touch of the negro, and as he stood on the deck of the vessel 
byjhis father’s side, his tall, slight, ‘but well-built figure ga 
fair promise of one day becoming equally noble and commanding: 
‘What a scene does the deck of a passenger ship present at 
the commencement of a long voyage, and although from Jamaica 
to England is net such an alarming distance, yet it is far enough 
for loving hearts to feel that the broad ocean will roll between 


be.placed. “They soon found him, however. 
“Axthur,” he said, “eo you are ite be my especial care, I 
suppose, till I place you in the train at London Bridge-station.” 


| 

5 them and the dear ones they are leaving behind. ; 
i The time is nearly up ; the first ‘bell will ring presently to 
A clear the deck of visitors, and our young West Indian and his i 

j father have not yet seen the friend in whose care the isto § 


“I am most thankful,” said Mr Bond, “to think that my old 
friend Ellerton will take charge of my boy for me. You will 
write as soon as you arrive.” 
be sure, to be-sure. ‘nothing: to:fear;" 
the cheerful old gentleman. “Arthur will bea little qualmish 
at: first, no doubt, but then he-must be in therfashion ; and,” he 
continued seriously, “we know who ‘maketh the storm a calm, 
so that the waves thereof are still ; so He bringeth them into the 
desired haven.” At this moment the bell:rang. 
Arthur, my son, good-bye,’ keep up ‘your spirits, be a man; 
look above for strength ; remember-you have a Father in heaven 
who is always with you.” | 
_ The boy clung to his father without a ward, tears he could 
not suppress rolled down his cheeks, and sobs choked his 
of mercies protect my son.” | 
‘Come, Arthur,” said Mr. Bllerton -at'length, “the second 
bell will ring presently, and here is poor old uncle Joe thinking 
you are going away without saying good-bye to him.” — 
‘Starting from his father's anns, Arthur held out his hand to 
the simple-hearted, faithful negro, who, clasping it in both his, 
exclaimed, with a pathos only understood by those who have 
seen and heard these children of Nature’s own moulding, “ May 
the good Lord bless the dear young Massa, and bring him back 
to his ‘father’s house in peace, amen. Oh, dear young Massa, 
neber forget to read de good Book ebury day; cause dezes bad, 
wieked boys in dat ole country; dey will want you todo bad 
tings, but don’t you neber listen to what dey says ; pray to.de 
good Lord Jesus ; Him takeveare of ye.” 
brother. At the same moment the second bell rang. Hasty 
farewells ; silent pressures of ‘the hand, and the partings were 
over. ‘moved away on her pleasant yet 
perilous voyage. Arthur stood at the ship's side waving his 
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them was out of sight, and even then he still remained dreamily 
watching the shores of his native island as they gradually 
receded in the distance. 

The grandfather of Mr. Bond was the descendant of one of 
those old English families among whose members may so often 
be found the courage of the. soldier, the enterprise of the sailor, 
and the piety of the divine. He had settled in Jamaica during 
the latter part of the last century, and at his death left to his 
son a large and flourishing estate. Mr. James Bond, in addition 
to his high and noble character as a man and a gentleman, pos- 
sessed that pearl of great price—a truly christian spirit. He 
married a lady whose superior intellect and sincere piety made 
her an ornament to his home as well as a suitable companion. 
At this period slavery—that ‘foul blot on a country’s name— 
was still a disgrace to the British Government ; and, therefore, 
a large number of slaves became the property of Mr. Bond on 
his father’s death. Not long, however, did they remain so; the 
man and the Christian had been taught that all men are born 
free, and, therefore, to the astonishment of some and the con- 
tempt of others, the hour that made them his property gave 
them also their liberty ; and, with one or two exceptions, these 
faithful, attached creatures remained to be the paid servants of 
“dear, kind massa.” But he did not stop here: everything that 
could be done to improve the minds and better the condition of 
the bodies and souls committed to his care was done with an 
energy and earnestness that brought its own reward; for even 
those who had treated the scheme with contempt and mistrust, 
could not help acknowledging that a better-maniaged estate, or 
a more happy set of servants, did not exist. 

When the son of this brave upholder of liberty was about 
eight years old, his father, on passing through the slave-market 
at Kingston, was attracted by the shrieks of a child of four years, 
who was being torn from the arms of her mother, a beautiful 
young Mulatto woman, with what may be truly termed “ brute 
force.” Mr. Bond, well known and respected in Kingston, 
approached the slave-dealer, and ascertaining from him that the 
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purchaser of the mother could not afford to purchase the child 
also, he at once made an offer for both, which, with some oppo- 
sition, was at length accepted. He had acted from an impulse 
of Christian humanity which he could not resist. The impulse 
had cost him an immense sum; yet it was not till he reached 
home with his grateful and trembling purchases, that he remem- 
bered his wife’s wish that she could meet with a younger waiting- 
maid than her old nurse, whose age and infirmities required rest, 
and not work. The gentle, timid, but beautiful Mulatto, and 
her lovely child, won the heart of her new mistress at once ; 
and when told that she was not now a slave, but free, no words 
could express her overwhelming gratitude. She had been mar- 
ried to a young Englishman ; but, alas! he died early, leaving 
her with one child, and without legal proofs of her freedom ; so 
that to be sold as slaves would have been the fate of both mother 
and child, had not Mr. James Bond so providentially interfered. 
The shock, however, proved too much for a constitution already 
delicate, and in little more than a year after entering the family 
of her kind-hearted purchaser she closed her eyes in peace, 
knowing that her orphan child would find a mother in Mrs. Bond 
and a home with her generous benefactor. 

“llen Mowbray was indeed treated in this truly christian 
family as a daughter—a lovely child both in form and features, 
scarcely darker than those called in England brunettes. She 
was clever, too; and not only the playfellow of little James Bond, 


but his fellow-student ; and even, though four years younger, in 


some studies his rival. They grew up together unden the gentle 
eare of Mrs. Bond, and with the united consent of both his 
parents she at length became his wife. Ieader, that little slave- 
girl was the mother of Arthur Bond. But he never knew her ; 
she died at his birth; and it was from his grandmother that 
the motherless boy learnt those holy precepts which were to be 
his shield and guard in the new life upon which he was now 
about to enter. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 

“J say, Henley, I'm jolly glad school begins again next 
Monday. I’m sure holidays at school are precious miserable.” 

“Qh. bat Johnson, I think the Doctor's very kind. Only 
look at the day he took us that pic-nie to the forest ; and then 
see how many times we've had tea and cake, and all sorts of 
nice things in the parlour. I think it’s fine fun.” 

« Yes, so it may be to you,’ who are so fond of your stomach ; 
but what's the use of cake and wine, and all that, when you 
are obliged to sit prim and starched on the sofa, and play the 
polite 


“Well, certainly, it isn’t so nice as being at home with your 


own mother and sisters.” 

“ Mother and sisters! Why, what a Molly you are, Henley ! 
You ought to have been a girl: Do you think, when I’m at 
home, that I spend my time holding skems of silk, or going 
ashopping with mamma? Not [, I can tell you !” 

A third youth, looking much older than the two speakers, 
stood at the window, trying to read by the fading light of an 
April day. As Johnson finished speaking, he closed his book 
with a noise that made both the boys start, and exclaimed— 

“Stop that, Jofitison, if you please; not a word against 
méthers and sisters here, if I can help it. You do not know 
the loss of a mother,” he continued, with a quivering lip ; 
dof | 

Neither of the boys uttered a word of reply: and as he stood 
before them, hs tall figure, clear bine eye, wavy auburn locks, 
and noble features, might have formed a model from which to 
represent Milton's [thuric! reproving evil :— 


““ So spake the cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible. Abashed the devil stood, 


And felt how awfal goodness is; and saw 
And pined his loss.”’ 


The silence which followed was interrupted by the entrance. 
of a respectable manservant in livery, who placed tea on the 
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table, closed the shutters, lighted the gas, and stirred the fire 
into a pleasant blaze. Even to school-boys a social tea-table, 
unfettered by rules, is a very pleasant treat ; and we will leave 
the three young gentlemen to the enjoyment of it. 

Elvedon House had been known in the village, from which 
its name is derived, as a school for more than fifty years. Since 
its first proprietor had made a modest commencement with six 
pupils, various and singular had been the additions made to 
render the originally small building large enough for the in- 
creasing numbers. School-room, dining-room, ciass-room, dor- 
mitories, had all been added, without any special regard to 
architectural rule ; and it was now most amazingly intricate in 
its various staircases, galleries, and winding passages, although 
in every way most convenient for the comfort and happiness of 
the pupils. | 

Amidst all the advantages belonging to Elvedon House, there 
was none greater than the playground ; it was almost square, 
and of very large dimensions, and was covered, a great advantage 
in wet weather. In short, nothing was wanting that could 
encourage’ in the pupils of Elvedon House habits of order, 
cleanliness, and retinement. Dr. Helmore, the present proprietor, 
had in the short space of ten years raised the character of 
the school, both as to mental acquirements and moral conduct, 
beyond even his own most sanguine expectations. Setting aside 
his capabilities as a scholar, and his great power of imparting 
knowledge, he had adopted a plan with his boys almost U topian 
in theory, but hitherto it had proved almost universally success- 
ful in practice. He made a point never to doubt a boy till he 
had distinctly proved him a liar. Never to suspect him of any 
vice unless clearly seen in his conduct. To forgive a fault when 
openly and at once confessed, and to believe in that feeling of 
honour which a high-spirited youth can so often be encouraged - 
to cultivate. Perhaps Dr. Helmore was, above all men, most 
suited for such a system of training ; he possessed a remarkably 
clear insight into character. The boy who stood before him 
seemed to feel that the clear blue eye was looking into his very 
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thoughts ; he dared not deceive him. Added to this, although 
the first moral delinquency of a pupil, if openly and candidly 
confessed, would be forgiven, not so the second time. Dr. 
Helmore would not allow a boy to remain in his school, nor 
would he admit one, likely to injure the rest by badexample or 
evil influence. There were doubtless among the forty or fifty 
boys generally nnder the Doctor's care, some who possessed those 
evil inclinations which lead to the display of lying, swearing, 
cheating, stealing, and others of those terrible vices to whith the 
human heart by nature is prone ; but at Elvedon House they 
were kept down and under restraint, not by severity of punish- 
ment, but by the certainty that from the vigilant eye of the 
Doctor there was no escape. Far from being severe, Dr. Helmore 
was kindness itself, gentle with the timid and encouraging with 
the dull ; while those of his boys whose characters he had tried 
and proved, he treated with a friendly and almost familiar 
confidence. Among the most favoured of these stood Charles 
Stanley. On the death of his mother, four years previous to 
the time at which our story commences, Colonel Stanley, before 
joining his regiment in India, had placed his only child under 
the care of his old college friend, Dr. Helmore. Since then the 
boy had known no other home. - His natural abilities had raised 
him to the highest place in the first class, while his frank, 
generous spirit had made him universally a favourite. Charles 
Stanley, however, had a weakness which, to a boy of neglected 
education, would have been fatal. It was the inordinate love of 
approbation. In all his pursuits, whether in the schoolroom or 
playground, his thought was not, I will do this or that because it 
is right, but because I shall gain the esteem and preference of 
the masters, and the love and admiration of the pupils. In fact, 
he was proud of his position as captain of the school ; proud of 


+his influence with his school-fellows ; proud of the confidence 


placed in him by the Doctor; but this was all. With no evil 
example ; no counteracting influence, it was comparatively easy 
to maintain his character as a clever, high-spirited, truthful boy ; 
and, therefore, even with good principles and irreproachable 
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morals he was more likely in the hour of temptation to fall, 
and more so, because in his pride he thought it impossible. 
Of Johnson and Henley, his companions in the class-room, little 
need be said. The former, a common-place school-boy, of 
moderate abilities, too much in dread of the Doctor's eye to 
venture at openly showing a want of principle ; and the latter a 
soft-hearted amiable youth, to whom a mother’s, precepts had 
hitherto been a constant check. There were others like them at 
Elvedon House, as well as many noble, high-principled boys, 
who united with Charles Stanley in aiming at the high standard 
of moral rectitude set-forth by Dr. Helmore ; but our tale has 
only to do with these three and two others, with one of whom 
our readers are already acquainted. 


SuSANNA Mary. 


HUMILITY. 


‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.’’— Matt. xi. 29. 


Burasep Lord, my Teacher be, 
Give me sweet humility! 

Let me sit at Thy dear feet, 
Hearken to Thy teaching sweet ; 
For Thy lips like lilies are, 
Dropping sweetly-smelling myrrh ! 


Gracious words Thou hast for me, 
While I upwards look to Thee ; 

Let them break my pride of heart— 
Truth and lowliness impart. 

Fain I would Thy glory see— 

Lose myself in finding Thee! 


Ah! my soul doth find her rest, 

When, her sinfulness confest, 
Humbled, broken, she doth turn— 

Of Thee, blessed Lord, to learn 

Truths which bring lost sinners nigh— 


Lessons of humility! C, 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 


JANUARY. 
“Stern winter's icy breath, intensely keen, 

Now chills the blood, and withersevery green ; 
i Bright shines the azure sky, serenely fair, 

\\@ And driving snows obscure the turbid air.” 

Our readers will not find in these papers either minute detail, 
or systematic science ; the object will be to describe in a simple 
manner the most interesting peculiarities of the seasons ; to give 
hints which may be useful to the young naturalist, and from a 
contemplation of the works of God, to trace His goodness and 
benevolence, as well as His power and skill. Thus may we 
profitably find “religious meanings in the forms of nature,’ and 
“look through nature up to nature’s God.”’ 

In many books of Natural History particular days are men- 
tioned as those on which certain flowers are first seen, or the 
note of certain birds is heard ;. but this is apt to mislead, as 
blossom and song depend both on place and season. The cold is 
generally more intense in the first than in the last month of ‘the 
year, and so proves the truth of the old proverb, “as the day 
lengthens, so the cold strengthens.” Frosts lasting for weeks 

now frequently bind the earth as with an iron chain : the falls 
of snow are often deep, and the thaw accompanied by cold and 
pitiless rains. Sometimes we have both rain and frost together, 
and then the roads are slippery as-glass ; the fir cones and red 
berries of the hawthorn and wild rose look like crystallized 
fruits of the confectioner: the reeds in the marshes stand up 
sharp and rigid, as “polished lances in a hostile field.” Rooks 
have been known to be quite disabled from their wings being 
frozen together by the falling sleet. At times all looks dreary 
and desolate, and hopeless. But we may then say of nebare, 
(meaning by that term, the visible works of God,) “she is not 


dead, but sleepeth.” Rest is as necessary to the inanimate 
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creation, as it is to those inhabitants of God's world that are 
higher in the scale of being. And in the gloom and apparent 
lifelessness of this month, that same vivifying Power is at work 
which thousands of years ago decked the old earth with verdure 
and beauty, and pronounced it to be very good. 

Look at the wonderful provision made by a wise and kind 
Providence to secure plants from being killed by the severity of 
the cold. During the flowering and fruit-yielding time of the 
year seeds and kernels have been distributed by the winds of 
heaven far and wide, but they sink into the ground, or are buried 
there by small animals, and thus the germs are preserved for the 
future. Some plants, the seed of which does not usually come 
to perfection in this country, die down to the ground, as the 
fuschia, the dahlia, rhubarb, and many other flowers and vege- 
tables. There, out of sight, fresh shoots are forming, ready to 
spring up at the return of warmth. The buds of the sturdy forest 
trees are closely rolled up to resist the intrusion of frost, and are 
covered, some with scales, some with down, and others with a 
sort of gum, or resin, as the horse-chestnut. The larve of insects 
are sometimes buried deep in the ground, and the eggs may be 
found hidden with the most curious care, often fixed to the tree 
or plant which affords the food suitable for the caterpillar, and 
frequently covered with adhesive gluten. Im the case of the 
gipsy moth, she still farther protects the objects of her care by 
surrounding them with the down from her own body, carefully 
laid like tiles on the top of ahouse, thus most thoroughly shielding 
them from the effects of the weather. This gluten also is insoluble 
in water, and the eggs themselves may be exposed to a degree of 
cold far more intense than that of ordinary winters, without 
being frozen. Cold-blooded animals, as the frog, the lizard, and 
the snake, are in a state of torpor through the depth of the 
winter, and remain in it until the return of warm weather. The 
dormouse and the squirrel, having laid up stores of nuts in the 
autumn, keep snug in their holes during extreme cold, and, 
sleeping a good deal, they manage to make their hoard last 


until spring returns. In autumn the harvest mouse hangs its 
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pretty nest on the stacks of the stanc ‘ng corn, but in winter it 
burrows deep in the earth, and makes there a warm bed of grass ; 
‘ts favourite abode, however, seems to be in a corn-rick, where 
numbers are probably carried in the sheaves. A hundred have 
been found in one oat-rick—tiny creatures, two of them weighing 


down a half-penny. Wild animals of the woods, now pressed 


by hunger, venture nearer to farm-houses and villages ; foxes and 
polecats commit depredations on the hen-roosts; hares and 
rabbits enter gardens, and devour the early vegetables, or nibble 
off the bark from young trees. 

Birds too delicate to bear our northern winter, have not been 
allowed to remain and die under its rigours, but instinct, or a 
presentiment of the coming changes, leads them to cross the seas 
to more genial climes, and there to remain all the days of “their 
appointed time.” Some hardy birds, however, come to us for the 
winter, and, as spring advances, leave us for the north. .They are 
principally marsh birds, as wild ducks and geese. Did you ever 
notice a flock of these birds high up in the air in the shape of ‘a 
wedge ! How orderly and true is their progress as they obediently 
“follow their leader ’ Others there are that. emigrate only from 
one part of the country to another. The curlew, the quail, and 
the golden plover, which in winter frequent the shore, are.found 
further inland in the summer. Linnets, finches, and others leave 
the hill-side and the wood in winter, and come nearer'to the 
habitations of man. Many birds are this month seen in flocks, 
which later in the year separate into pairs. Buntings, chaftinches, 
sparrows, and larks, are the most noticeable, These small birds 
cover the stubble fields in their search for food, whilst the larger 
onea, as the rook, the hooded crow, and, in districts near the en, 
the gull, follow the track of the plough for the sake of the pupa 
and grubs which are turned up. 

Farly vegetation in the spring is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding activity on the part of the hybernating animals. and the 
early return of such as pass the winter abroad. Even in the dawn 
of the year, as in the dawn of the day, the sky-lark is heard 
overhead, if the weather is bright and cheery ; the missel-thrush, 
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the blackbird, the wren, and the hedge-sparrow, all in their feeble 
and intermittent notes, give promise of the melodies that will 
after a time make every thicket vocal with song. On any sunny 
day the winter through, a careful observer will see spiders, wodd- | 
lice, gnats, and earthworms; and titmice, woodpeckers, and 


other insectivorous birds are busy in catching them for food. 
Rooks and jackdaws noisily congregate around the trees or 
: buildings where they are accustomed to breed, and seem to be 
k laying their plans for the coming season. Occasionally in mild . 


winters the blackbird and the thrush hatch their young by the 
end of this month. 

We look, however, for flowers as the lovely forerunners of the 
beauty and luxuriance of the spring; and welcome as the rain- 
bow after the storm is the delicate snowdrop braving the bitter 


wind and sleet of a January day, The Christmas rose lingers 
still in its pale and mournful beauty—the winter aconite looks 
bright as gold—the white blossoms of the laurustinus contrast 
well with the grape-like truit of the ivy, andthe scarlet berries of 
the holly. One flower there is—the daisy, 


‘That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky.” 


The dwarf furze, too, growing on high lands, is covered with 
yellow bloom till the end of the month. Many hedge-side flowers 
blossom nearly all the yearround. Look in sheltered spots, and 
you will probably find the purple and white flowers of the dead 
; and stinging nettles, the tiny shepherd's purse, the white stars of 


) the common chickweed, and the dandelion, so popular just 
| now for ite medicinal virtues, Next month we shall see how 
| last the signs are multiplying of the coming spring. 


Winter is especially a season of privation, but it is privation 
mitigated in an infinite variety of ways. The gardener, it is true, 
dreads the effect of sharp frosts on the tender plants in his green- 


house, but the farmer welcomes it as an invaluable agent in 
breaking up and pulverizing the stiff and clayey soil which, 
without this ¢hange, is too tenacious properly to absorb moisture 
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‘n wet seasons, whilst in time of drought its hardness is so great 
as to obstruct the progress of vegetation. The way in which 
frost accomplishes this end is thus explained. When water 
passes irito the state of ice, it expands, a fact often proved by the 
simple experiment of filling a bottle with water, corking it up, 
and exposing it to cold sufficiently intense to cause the formation 
of ice. When this ensues, the ice, taking up more room than the 
liquid, expands to such a degree that the bottle bursts. The same 
effect is produced on the soil when soaked with moisture, which 
expands in freezing, and the particles of earth being thus sepa- 
rated, are easily pulverized by the subsequent changes of 
weather, and the operations of the agriculturist. Ice as well as 
snow protects the earth by contining the action of cold to its 
surface. The ice so binds up the soil that the roots of plants are 
not often injuriously affected by the cold. 

In the absence of the brightly coloured. and lovely objects 
which please the eye in the other seasons of the year, new combi- 
nations of beautiful forms now present themselves. You look 
out on a winter's night, but everything is enveloped in a thick 
haze. The morning's sun with difficulty disperses it, and thena 
scene presents itself like fairy land. Every leaf, and twig, and 
blade of grass, is covered with a hoary incrustation, and the 
most tame and sordid landscape becomes spiritualized in its 
radiant whiteness. Look at the window, covered on one pane 
with forest scenery—on another, with feathery crystals of 
exceeding regularity and exquisite beauty. Why these particular 
forms are presented is one of the mysteries in nature not yet 
fully unveiled, but the effect is one of the most pleasing 
phenomena of winter. We know little more of this than that it is 
the work of the same Hand which, in the days of the Psalmist, 
scattered “the hoar frost like ashes” over the scenery of Palestine. 
As David ends his enumeration of the works of God in this 
season by an ascription of praise, so may our hearts ever be open 
to the same grateful impressions, and our tongues ready to 
ascribe the glory due unto His name | E B. 

Norwich. 
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SECRET PRAYER. 


Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the moon is bright, 

Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night ; 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Cast every fear away, 

And, in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray, too, for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be: 
Then for thyself, in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


But, if ‘tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way ; 
K’en then the silent breathing, 
The spirit raised above, 
Will reach the throne of glory, 
Of mercy, truth, and love. 


Whene’er thou pin’st in sadness, 
Before His footstool fall ;— 
Remember, in thy gladness, 
His love who gave thee all. 
Oh! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare— 
The power that has been given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
Bishop Heber. 
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RISING IN LIFE 


How many congratulations, how many good wishes will be 
reciprocated this New Year's Day ! The old rejoice over the 
number of similar periods they have witnessed ; the young 
anticipate the multitude in storg for them. Grey-haired Experi- 
ence recals his own early steps, and bright-eyed Youth calculates 
his future progress. None are standing still, and few are williftg 
to believe themselves in the highest place attainable of riches, 
learning, honour, or renown. Most people crave a little more 
than is already possessed. From the ragged-school boy, aspiring 
to be a shoe-black, to the cardinal, who would fain be pope, all 
would still be rising in lise. 

This. element of our nature is recognised in Scripture ; and 
while contentment with the temporal lot is enjoined, there are 
numerous promises of advancement and prosperity made to the 
diligent in this world’s business ; but in spiritual things con- 
tinual “ going forward” and “ reaching after perfection ” is the 
theme of apostolic exhortation. 

In taking a survey of society during the year just registered 
in eternity, to the eyes of men fortunes have been won and for- 
tunes have been lost; characters have been gained and reputations 
have been destroyed. Some have been promoted from servitude 
to command ; others have been reduced from affluence to penury. 
Here and there adventurous speculation has been crowned with 
short-lived success ; but more frequently fraudulent scheming 
has met with merited disgrace. The merry scho l-boy has 
entered upon his business career, and the suffering invalid has 
counted the lapse of another weary year of depression and in- 
irmity. The angel of death has produced vacancies in many a 
domestic circle. while the ange] of life has dropped sweet wae 
of promise into the cradles of numerous rejoicing households. 

In the eve of God a different estimate of social progress is 
perhaps marked. To His view, the loss of earthly wealth or 
rank may hi; ive been but the first step’ to acquiring true riches 
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RISING IN LIFE. 


and undecaying position in eternal life ; or worldly prosperity 
may have been the first step towards spiritual destruction ! 

How is it with you, dear reader; in what station of life 
does this New Year’s Day find you? Are you one of the sons 
of God adopted through Christ by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit? If so, you are higher in rank than any heraldry can 
place you. No humble sphere, no lowly occupation, no mean 
attire, no sordid abode can detract from the dignity of a child of 
God? You would think much of the honour of being the 
adopted heir of an earthly monarch ; but all may rise in life to 
that of sonship to the King of kings. Much effort and much 
money is often expended to gain a small title amongst men, 
while few strive after the titles held honourable in the court 
of the Most High. “The pure in spirit,’ “the meek,” 
“the merciful,” “the pure in heart,’ “the peacemakers,” the 
Saviour’ designations of distinction, are lightly esteemed on 
earth ; yet He adds, “‘ Whosoever shall do and teach my com- 
mandments shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven ;” 
and God by His prophet tells us that “they that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Those who aspire to rising in life among men are careful to 
acquire the knowledge and the language which shall befit their 
higher sphere. Now, are we solicitous to acquaint ourselves with 
the knowledge suited for eternity? Do we study the nature 
and character of God; His adorable attributes ; His wondrous 
works in nature; His wise and holy government of the universe ; 
His providential care over all His creatures ; His lovingkindness 
towards weak and sinful men; His long-suffering mercy, and 
tender pity, which led Him to send His only Son into the world 
to make atonement for our transgression, that with His stripes we 
might be healed? Can we contemplate these subjects,:and fail 
to love Him who thus loved us?- Do we not rather long: for 
closer friendship, nearer relationship to such a heavenly Father ? 

In our best moments, we protess our desire to have our con- 
versation in heaven, to be as the angels of light. Do we, then, 
try to act as such, to speak as such? Are we as willing as they 
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are to be sen on any message, or to any employment which may 
promote the glory of God or the good of our fellow-creatures { 
Would the occupations of those holy beings be congenial with 
our tastes, agreeable to our intelligence ? Can we mingle among 
our associates with equal willingness to minister to their need or 
to their happiness, as do those ministering spirits who have 
charge over the saints, “lest they should dash their feet against 
a stone?’ Alas! do not many of us rather leave a stumbling 
block in our brother's way, or by an undue liberty offend his 
more delicately-balanced conscience ¢ | 

Rising in life generally imphes new acquisitions—more 
pleasing appearance. The workman, arrived at the dignity of a 
principal, purchases estates ; builds mansions ; employs men- 
servants and women-scrvants ; plants vineyards and gardens ; 
and, like Solomon of old, gathers “the delights of the sons of 
men,” till he is almost too encumbered with his niches to enjoy 
them. His dress and furniture, too, must be in accordance with 
his increased prosperity, till he is “clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fares sumptuously every day.” So in spiritual 
matters, every advance in the Divine life should witness the 
acquirement of fresh stores of Revealed Truth; new experience 
of God's grace ; and more general adornment with the garments 
of holiness and purity, as well as that ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, so difficult of attainment, but so precious in the 
eyes of our Divine Master, while the daily temper of our lives 
should exhibit righteousness, peace, and joy in believing all that 
is told us concerning the kingdom of Christ. The first 
beginning of a believer's hope in Jesus produces an ardent 
delight, which would overcome every obstacle, to testify a 
grateful return for the blessings of redemption; but that is 
faint in comparison with the deep joyful experience of Christ's 
faithfulness, which, in maturer life, ripens into what the 
Scriptures term “the full assurance of faith,’ which can calmly 
sustain any trial ; patiently waiting, like Abraham’s servant, 
wondering at the ease with which God brought about the 
answer to his prayer for help and guidance in his master’s 
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errand. Have you, dear reader, risen thus to the higher forms 
in the school of Christ, or are you still only spelling out its 
first principles? Do not be discouraged ; these first principles 
are not to be laid aside, while, however, you must, “giving all 
diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, Lemperance ; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness, charity :” that is the Scriptural scale 
of rising in life ; a curriculum which seems easy enough till you 


actually set to work to accomplish it, and then the adversary 


puts so many hindrances in the way, and contrives so many 


blots on the fair character which you would fain render a living 
epistle of sacred morality, that there are few who cannot 
exclaim, with the Reformer, almost in despair, “ Woe is me, for 
the old Adam is too much for young Melancthon !’’ 

There are duties and responsibilities, too, peculiar to every 
stage of life, to every phase of society. “If riches increase set 
not your heart upon them,” for they make themselves wings 
and fly away ; or, if hoarded uselessly up, the rust of such gold 
ecankereth the heart, and sinks the soul to perdition. The 
Apostle sanctions increase after our own necessities are supplied ; 
not for the muiser’s chest; but that “we may have to give to 
him that needeth.” Let such as have risen in life, first 
“requite their parents,’ according to the injunction of Holy 
Writ, and provide for them of their own households. After 
that, Christian charity finds a large brotherhood in the poor, 
who are always with Us, and who are commended to our care by 
Him who, often destitute himself in the days of his humanity, 
tells us He regards bounty bestowed on them as though we 
were to see Himself naked and cold, hungry and thirsty, sick or 
in prison, and ministered to His necessities! Where silver and 
gold do not abound, there are many other ways of aiding the 
needy, by personal attention, by advice or sympathy, and by 
instruction. “Let him that is taught in the Word commum- 
cate ” of his spiritual treasures, and go forth to the rescue of the 
people who are “déstroyed for lack of knowledge.” There 
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needs no ceremonial consecration to this work. Our Lord Jesus 
himself, after his return to the heavenly world, sent forth 
his message to every believer, “Let him that heareth say, 
come ”—~a commission far exceeding that of Apostolic authority 
to announce that “whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely 
A desire for more polished manners, more refined phraseology 
usually accompanies the attainment of the externals and 
appurtenances of rising in life. Many make laudable exertions 
to overcome early ignorance, to supply youthful deficiencies in 
these particulars, and will read and study diligently to inform 
their minds; drill and practice elocution, to eradicate their 
natural awkwardness of speech and gesture, till they can talk at 
ease with nobles, and stand with modest propriety before 
royalty. Are you, too, learning the accents of the Celestial 
City, having your speech such as “may minister grace unto the 
hearers?” . Do you practice that courtesy which comes from a 
heart “in lowliness of mind,” esteeming each better than 
yourself? Can you come boldly before the throne of Grace, 
assured of finding help there for every time of need? Do you 
enter with humble confidence the presence of the King of kings, 
as one familiar with a welcome there; accustomed to make 
known all your requests with thankagiving, and to enjoy such 
fellowship with the Father, and His Son Jesus Christ, as they 
only know who dwell “in the secret place of the Most High,” 
and bask continually in the light of God's countenance. Who 
would not say, with the Psalmist, “Remember me, 0 Lord, 
with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people ; O visit me 
with thy salvation.’’ 
True, the loftiest position “on earth does not exempt from 
trials Personal affliction, bereavement, the ingratitude and 
evil passions of men, are fruitful and universal sources of woe 
; to’ every class. Nor is the most sanguine Hopeful, the most 
experienced Christian amongst pilgrims, free from the accidents 
of humanity. Nay, to them they are no longer accidents, but 
the'cup which the F 
7 ather has given, each ingredient of which is 
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apportioned by the wisest, and the tenderest loving-kindness, 
and so adapted to the individual need, that they even thankfully 
drink to its very dregs, saying softly,— 


“Since all that I meet shall work for my good ; 
The bitter is sweet, the medicine is food ; 
Though painful at present, ‘twill cease before long ; 
And then, oh, how pleasant the conqueror’s song! ” 


Such may be rising in life. Then cometh the end, the 
climax of advancement, the summit of glory ; not a pompous 
funeral, a nation’s tears, a scuiptured mausoleum, an orator’s 
panegyric ; but he who riseth from the life of faith and service 
below, shall attain the life of glory in heaven ; passed through 
the grave which the Lord Jesus has sanctified to all his people, 
he shall be marshalled by a bright legion of angels to hear his 
Saviour say, “‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lo 

Is it thus with you, dearfriend, this New Year's Day? Ifo, 
we congratulate you, and bid you God-speed on your way from 
grace to glory ; but if not, let the time past suffice you to have 
walked in the paths of vanity and indifference, and let this new 
year be a beginning of holy days to you—the commencement of 
a new spiritual existence, wherein coming to Jesus for the 
forgiveness of sins, you may receive strength and aid, to be for 
ever rising in life. 


E. W. P. 


A Brown Parzre Macyrer.—Take a sheet of coarse brown paper, and, 
after holding it before the fire until it is perfectly dry, fold it up into s 
long strip of about two inches wide; the magnet is now complete. To 
exhibit its attractive power, cut some narrow strips of writing paper, 
about three inches long ; place them upon the table, three or four together. 
Now take the “ magnet,” and draw it briskly under the arm two or three 


times ; when held over the small stripe of writing paper, they will v" 
rom the table. 
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A HERO. 


A Larae juvenile party had assembled at the castle. Lads and 
lasses of all shapes, sizes, and dispositions, dressed in more than the 
brilliant colours of the rainbow, had made the old hall ring with 
their merriment, and filled the venerable building with life and 
animation. One happy party had ascended the lofty clock- 
tower, to see the golden sun take its evening dip into the peace- 
fal sea; others had run races on the velvet lawn, or danced to 
rustic music beneath the noble trees; some of the elder lads 
had enjoyed a spirited game of cricket in the adjoining meadow ; 
while another party had ventured in the pretty green boat on 
the miniature lakes, and sung tuneful glees to the tune of their 
splashing oars. At length, however, sober evening spread her 
mantle over the scene ; the tired cricketers returned from their 
play; the boat was moored in its aceustomed spot; the happy 
party from the clock-tower came laughing down the old stairs ; 
and the stragglers in the park turned their steps to the hospi 
table mansion. Soon all were safely housed in the brilliantly- 
lighted hall, and were busy partaking of a substantial repast. 
This enjoyment concluded, and the hungriest of the hungry 
satisfied, the question how to spend the remainder of the even- 
ing was «discussed. Some were for one game and some for 
another ; but the kind-hearted host soon settled the question by 
announcing that, in an adjoining room, a magic lantern was pre- 
pared for the entertainment of his young visitors. “The 
scenes,” he added, “are of a peculiar character. | propose in- 
troducing to you a Hero, and will illustrate some of his 
doings.” 

“A hero!” said little Frank Martin ; “I think I know what 
he'll be like: a grand general, seated on a fine horse, with 
golden epaulets on his shoulders, and a great sword by his side, 
like Napoleon or Wellington. Perhaps we shall see him com- 


— an army in some great battle, or take a fort, or burn a 
wh.” 
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Frank Martin hoped to be a soldier. He had a little gun and 
sword of his own, and could drill his three small sisters finely. 
He would say, “ Ready! Present! Fire !” with the air of a suc- 
cessful commander-in-chief, and could wave a flag-handkerchief, 
and shout “ Hurrah!” to perfection. It was no wonder he chose 
a general. 

“1 don’t know so much about his being a ose ” said Tom ' 
Brown. “I think Nelson a greater man than Wellington,dand 
more of a hero. Now I should like to see an admiral commanding 
a hundred-gun line-of-battle ship. Fancy seeing him at the head 
of a large squadron, leading them into battle to meet the enemy, 
with a man at the mast-head nailing the colours to the mast ! 
Fancy the first roar of a thousand cannon, the shock when the 
enemies grapple, the rush of boarders, the shouts of victory as 
the enemy strikes his colours and our Hero receives the swords 
of the conquered! ‘That’s the sight for me.” 

Tom Brown had a great taste for the sea, and could rig a 
miniature frigate admirably. He had been one of the boat's 
crew on the lake, and hoped some day to enter the navy. 

“ How do you know it won’t be a great statesman, like William 
Pitt, or a great writer, like Milton?” said a pale, intellectual- 
looking child, with large, dark eyes. 

“QOr a good man, like Howard ?” said his gentle sister. | 

“Why shouldn’t the Hero be a woman as well as a man ?” 
chimed in a little lady with a pink sash and golden curls. “I’m 
sure some women have been as great heroes as men. ‘There's 
Grace Darling! What a grand sight to see her rowing through 
the fearful storm to the broken ship, urging on her less brave 
father to deeds of courage !” 

“Or Joan of Arc,” said her sister. 

“Or Boadicea,” whispered a wee maid fresh from the first 
pages of English history. 

“If we were going to see a woman,” said the pale child, “ the 
would be called a heroine, not a hero.” 

_ And so they chatted till the host appeared, and all then fol- 
lowed him into a large dimly-lighted chamber. When they 
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were all comfortably seated, the host, as he darkened the room | 
still more, cried out—“ Now what is our Hero to be like 1” 

| “ Nelson !” shouted Tom.—“ Wellington cried out Frank.— 
Milton !” said the pale’ child—“Grace Darling!” said the 


little maid in the pink sash. 

Others joined in tumultuously with such names as Mahomet, 
Buonaparte, Cromwell, Franklin, and Washington. 

“You are all wrong,” said the host; “allow me to introduce 
to you a very different hero from any you have mentioned.” 

With anxious eyes the children gazed upon the white sheet 
before them. Gradually, in the midst, there appeared a deformed 
little man, dressed in very coarse clothes, seated cross-legged on 
a bench, with a large leathern apron over his chest and knees, 
and stitching away at an old shoe with undisturbed activity. 
He wore a pair of horn-spectacles on the top of his nose, and a 
queer little red cap on the top of his head. His face was a red : 
and merry one, and he appeared in a marvellously good humour 
as he stitched away as if his life depended on it. 

“Call hima hero? Why, he’s a cobbler!’ said some of the 
children. | 

When the tumult had somewhat subsided, the host spoke :— 

“This is my hero, and I question whether he is not as worthy 
of your,admiration and imitation as any you have mentioned.”’ 
This produced a burst of laughter. “And I question also whether 
he was not a much happier hero than many you have named.” 

“What, happier than Wellington after Waterloo !’ shouted 
little Frank. | 


“What, happier than Nelson receiving the swords !’ shouted 
Tom Brown. 


~ 


“A momentary triumph is not happiness,” said the host; 
“it passes away, and leaves an unsatisfied feeling behind. The 
first burst of joy is soon over, and no abiding place remains. 
But my hero was happy indeed. Look at him! Doesn't he 
look happy 

There he was, stitching away, with a face as round as the gun, 
and almost as bright. Poor, deformed cobbler though he was, 
he certainly looked neither discontented nor unhappy. 
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“Yes,” said the children, laughing ; “he looks happy enough ; 
but what a guy !” 3 

“ What makes him a hero ?” said the pale child. 

“You shall see,” said the host ; and the cobbler disappeared. 

Scene 2.—It was early morning ; the sun’s rays, slanting across 
the country, just gilded the tops of the houses, and lighted up 
the cobbler’s little shop, for the shutters were already down ; 
and there was the cobbler himself, looking fresh and rosy as 
ever, putting his shop in order to begin work. 

“You see he gets up early, and goes to work briskly with the 
sun,” said the host; “and yet he might say his weakness and 
deformity excused his stopping in bed longer than other folks, 
He knows the value of time, and takes care not to waste it.” 

Scene 3.—The day had apparently advanced some hours ; the 
streets, having recovered from the desolation of night, were alive 
once more ; the water-cart was seen passing along, dispensing 
its refreshing load ; the butchers, bakers, and grocers were ggtng 
their rounds ; a few carriages and a number of humbler vehjcles 
thronged the roads, while men and women hurried along the 
pavement with business faces on. And now the humble shop 
of the cobbler was no longer occupied by a single inmate ; some 
of the life and animation from the world outside had strayed in 
there ; a strange group was assembled, yet a most interesting 
one: every spare seat was occupied by a number of ragged 
children, many without shoes or stockings, the very outcasts of 
society—little creatures, with whom the busy, bustling world 
without had no sympathy—poor, unloved, uncared for, save 
by Him who feeds the ravens and clothes the grass of the 
field. There, in their midst, sits the old cobbler; he has laid 
his boot on one side for a time, and is cleaning up his horn- 
spectacles, while a wee child holds a large old book by his side. 

“ Tt’s a Bible!’ said the pale child. 

“Yes, it is a Bible,” said the host; “and a well-used one, 
too. He does not let it get dusty on the shelf—he knows its 
value too well for that. He seems to be talking kindly to the 


poor children, for his face looks bright and happy, and their 
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faces reflect the sunshine ; he is about to read them some of the 
words of life, and in his own homely way explain the blessed 
truth, which has cheered his solitary lot, and lighted up his face 
with thankful joy. His heart is overflowing with love to God, 
and to those little lambs of Jesus who have gathered round 
him.” 

Scene 4.—Hush! The little party im the shop are on their 
knees ; the cobbler is praying, his earnest face upturned to 
heaven, a tear on his rough cheek. His is no Pharisee’s prayer. 
A customer has half entered ; he stands upon the threshold with 
his hat off, and head bent down ; some curious people are peeping . 
through the window, but the cobbler knows nothing about it. 
His heart is pleading before his Father's mercy-seat, and his 
prayer is not so much for himself as for these his precious pupils. 
People perhaps may laugh at him for praying in his shop in broad 
daylight, but he knows a little hymn commencing— 


“Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of thee.” 


And he would rather bear their laughing than cease his prayer; 
he cares less for the praise of nan than for the smile and love of 

Scene 5.—The cobbler has resumed his work ; he is stitching 
away mernly; the children are standing round him; he is 
giving them a reading lesson—they have only one book—the old 
book that he loves to read ; but that does as well as any other 
for the purpose, and instructs their hearts as well as their intel- 
lects ; when they come to a long word, he makes them all spell 
it, and pronounce it after him, and then explains it, and 
questions them till they all understand its meaning. After the 
reading, he will teach them to write a little perhaps ; he has 
some few copy-books provided by a charitable customer, and then 
perhaps he will give them a little lesson in arithmetic, or teach 
thema hymn. He does not know much, but what he does know 


he makes good use of ; he is not like the wicked and slothful 
servant who hid his talent in the earth. 
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Scene 6.—Here is the cobbler in another room—not his own. 
He has brought with him a basket of strawberries, which a kind 
young lady left him this morning. That pale wasted little girl 
on that lowly bed is one of his dear scholars ; he loves her very 
much, but God has seen fit to make her very ill, perhaps He is 
going to take her to a better home. How she brightened up 
when he came in! See, he is feeding her so tenderly with the 
ripe juicy berries ; he enjoys them more than if he had eaten 
them himself. The poor child’s mother is standing by wiping 
her eyes with her apron. “There is not many like you to care 
for my poor little lamb,” she says. When the strawberries are 
finished, he will read out of his dear old book to his little pupil, 
about the happy home to which her Saviour is waiting to 
welcome her, where “there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrdw, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” And 
then before he goes, he will kneel by her bedside, and pour out a 
faithful prayer, such as the Lord of Glory loves to hear; and 
he will leave behind him in that sick child’s breast a foretaste of 
that peace which passeth understanding. God bless him ! 

Scene 7.—A church, in which you can see our cobbler. He has 
put on his blue Sunday coat with the brass buttons; it has lasted — 
him very many years, for he only wears it on the Sabbath—he 
likes to go neat to God’s house. See, some of his young pupils 
are seated near him. How solemn and happy he looks! He 
thoroughly enjoys the service. He goes to church to meet God, 
to hear, and think of Him, to petition and praise Him, nor does 
he depart without a blessing. He has sat on that same seat for 
many years, and will sit there till his pilgrimage is over. He 
looks poor and shabby among all the gay people who throng the 
pews on each side ; but is his worship less acceptable to God ? 
Is his soul less dear to his Saviour ? 

Scene 8.—Again the church and its peaceful graveyard—a 
lowly grave has been dug, and the red gravel stains the fair grass 
—a solemn bell is tolling ; a long procession is following a coffin 
slowly up the walk. Whata number of people, and how sad they 


look! “Is some greatman about to be buried ?” 
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“ Yes !” cried the pale child ; “it’s the cobbler !” 

“Ttis. Four of his old scholars, now strong men, are carrying 
his coffin on their shoulders; their hardy cheeks are wet with 
tears ; many of the townsfolk follow weeping, and many little 
children. Near the open grave is a newly-made one ; the grass 
has not yet grown over it ; it is a child’s grave.”’ 

“The little sick girl we saw !” cried the children. 

“Yes. Now the cobbler will soon rest in his own by her 


side. Do you think we should erect a monument over him to 


record his virtues and life ?” 


“No!” said the pale child. “He has one already.” 
“Where ?” 


“Tn the hearts of those who love him.” 

So the scene faded away. 

“ Now,” said the host, “do you think my hero worthy of his 
name ?"’ | 

“Yes !” cried the children. A. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN, 


BY THE LATE MR. WILLIAM JONES, 


We have been favoured by an esteemed friend with some 
letters which were addressed to him when a young inquirer, by 
the late Mr. Jones ; and as they contain some sound advice given 
in an affectionate spirit by one who was well qualified by his 
piety and experience to direct the thoughts and actions of 


youth, we hope the publication of these letters may be of benefit 
to our readera. 


LETTER L. 

My dear friend,—Your unexpected communication afforded 
me sincere pleasure, and I regret that various engagements pre- 
vented my sending an immediate answer. It is somewhat 
singular that I observed you in the gallery on the last communion 
Sabbath, and then I felt a very sincere desire that you and your 
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sister should unite with your brethren in remembering the 
Saviour’s dying love. I commend the cautious manner in which 
you have acted—many rush to the table the moment the pas- 
sions are impressed, without waiting to ascertain whether the 
work of grace has really commenced in the heart. We have had 
several lamentable instances of this kind at Surrey Chapel, and 
the poor unfortunate individuals have only increased their final 
condemnation by profaning the* sacred representations of the 
Saviour’s sufferings. While it is our duty to obey the Saviour's 
commands, yet it is equally our duty to be satisfied that we 
belong to the family of the faithful before we unite with the 
Church. I do not wish to suggest to your mind a thousand 
evidences as to your fitness for communion, because I am per- 
suaded that will be unnecessary. We shall never be worthy of 
the least of all the mercies we enjoy, much less worthy of a 
participation in the privileges of the Lord’s table. You will 
remember those expressive lines— 
“Let not conscience make you linger, 
Nor of fitness fondly dream. 


All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.” 


My opinion is, that when a person has had a sufficient opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the real state of his mind, and possesses a 
humble hope, that though he was once darkness now he is light 
in the Lord ; that though he was blind ,fo all the beauties of the 
Saviour, yet through grace he discovers Him to be the alto- 
gether lovely ; that He is precious to him as a Saviour, a brother, 
a priest, an advocate ; that he is happy only as he reads His 
Word, approaches His throne, holds converse with His people,— 
I say when this is the case, then he should publicly make a 
_ profession of his faith, that the world may see his determination ; 
that the Church may rejoice, and that ministers may be en- 
couraged. Examine yourself, therefore, my dear friend, and I 
am persuaded you will discover there is a difference between you 
and the thoughtless sinner. You cannot “love the world, nor 
the things which are in the world ;” you cannot feel happy in 
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the company of the ungodly ; the ways of sin and vanity have 
no attractions to your mind. ‘You love the ways of God, the 
people of God, and the ministers of God. You look forward to 
heaven, not more as a place of rest than of holiness. ‘The love 
of Christ is a touching, an interesting subject in your estimation, 
and while you are travelling in the wilderness you endeavour to 
rf Were the whole realm of nature mince, 

That were a present far too small. 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
Now, my dear brother, if this is your experience, doubt not 
your acceptance at the Lord’s table. There He waits to be 
gracious. There He will manifest himself unto you as He never 
does unto the world. There, by faith, you will be able to see 
the Saviour sacrificed for your sins. “He was wounded for my 
transgressions, bruised for my iniquities, the chastisement of 
my peace was upon Him, by His. stripes I am healed,” will be 
your language while you are found beneath the Cross. I wish 
you to read that sublime hymn in Dr. Watts’ 2nd Book: “O 
if my heart was made for woe,” &c., and if those solemn words 
describe the feelings of your soul, approach the Saviour’s table, 
and openly declare yourself to be one of His followers. 

I love the timid better than the forward disciple. Fear pre- 
serves the young believer, when boldness and presumption 
would destroy him. I*hope the solemn thoughts which now 
occupy your mind in the prospect of union to the Church— 
your anxious fears—your inquiries after the will of the Lord, 
will remain with you, and that you will find union to the Lord’s 
people one of the greatest privileges you can enjoy next to union 
to himself. Oh! how important is union to Christ. Read the 


new tract [ enclose, and if your soul believes the doctrines con- 


tained therein be assured that'when you come into the Church, 
you commence a relationship which time can never destroy. but 

which eternity will perpetuate— 


The Church below, and all above, 
But one communion make, &c. 
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I think if you were to read Mr. Wilson’s “Sacramental Medi- 
tations,” you would find them useful. I have them, and they are 
much at your service. I think you had better wait Mr. Hill’s 
return before you present yourself for communion, and if you 
have no better introduction, it would give me much happiness 
to mention the subject to our venerable and esteemed pastor. 

I have considered your three queries respecting the writing- 
school. The singing may be omitted ; prayer must not. But 
do you forget that the Spirit maketh imtercession i us? Pray 
for His influence, and you will not be left. Your last diffi- 
culty has lessened since I saw you, and every returning week 
you will be increasing im days, in influence, and, I hope, in use- 
fulness. I remain, my friend, yours affectionately and 
sincerely, Ww. Jones. 


LETTER Il, 


My dear friend,—Your last short note produced in my mind a 
variety of painful as well as pleasurable feelings. You ask of 
me counsel, and instruction, and encouragement ; but, alas! I 
stand much in need of these very things. I was, however, 
reminded of the period when I hope I first began to seek the 
Lord, and delightful communications I then had with several 
Christian friends. One plan I then commenced, but a variety 
of circumstances prevented its continuance. I wrote to a beloved 
friend on some important subject, and at the close of my letter 
submitted a subject for his next letter to me. In his reply to 
my question he suggested another, and so we went on for a con- 
siderable period. Iam fally convinced that this is a judicious 
plan. Allow me, then, my dear friend, to submit the same to 
your consideration. I have but little time at my command, but 
still I think I should be able to write to you every month—at 
least I would endeavour to do so. You could do the same, and 
the correspondence may be mutually beneficial. There are many 
advantages which must arise from this course. The mind is 
fixed on a given subject, an interest is kept up, and a repetition 
of the same sentiments is avoided. We all stand in much need 
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of 4 constant supply of spiritual food. We want a succession of 
thoughts on those glorious subjects which it is our privilege as 
Christians daily.to contemplate. The more our minds are occu- 
pied on divine things, the less room there will be for the opera- 
tions of the enemy. I hope, my dear friend, you will be guided 
into all truth—be preserved amidst the temptations by which 
you are surrounded—be made abundantly useful while you live, 
and afterwards be admitted into the glorious kingdom above. 

I shall not be with you on Sabbath-day, having promised to 
preach three times at Wandsworth. At your convenience let 
me hear from you on the following subject :—“ What is the 
general experience of the young believer in Jesus Christ, and 
what are the temptations he feels himself peculiarly exposed 
tot” Here you will find no difficulty in addressing me, and it 
will afford me sincere pleasure to reply to any subject you may 
propose to me in your next letter. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE, 


Pernars there is no spot of desolation and decay more rich 
in historic interest than the Palace of Linlithgow, approached 
through the quaint old town which has conferred a name on 
this once regal abode. In the present sketch, we have not hesi- 
tated to aid our own personal recollections by frequent quota- 
tions from the able pen of Miss Strickland, whose tasteful mind 
has laid hold of the best portions of this gem of antiquity. 

“The beautiful Palace of Linlithgow is seated on a gentle 
hill above the Lake, to which it descends by terraces. Sibbald 
describes it to have been built of fine polished stone ; but, as 
the fire has passed over it, it retains no vestige of a fair surface. 
Edward I. of England first built @ castle on this site. The 
monarchs of Scotland improved and rendered it a suitable resi- 
dence for themselves and their queens. James III. rebuilt one 
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side, James IV. another, James V. a third, with the chapel and 
porch, and James VI. completed the quadrangle by adding the 
fine new buildings to the north. The Palace consists of four 
towers, between which the court, the chapel, and the rest of the 
apartments are situated.” In the court is a fountain richly 
adorned with basso-relievo groups. On the eastern side of the 
quadrangle is a lofty turret or Mirador, called by popular 
tradition “ Queen Margaret's Bower,” now a resting-place for the 
birds of heaven, and where 


“ The moping owl doth to the moon complain ;” 


but once apartments worthy of royalty and beauty. Its turret- 
windows looked over a sunny Loch, whose tranquil waters passed 
along the castle boundaries. To this spot of quiet and almost 
sacred seclusion,* the fair Queens of Scotland doubtless often 
retired from the boisterous mirth of the banquet, or the tumult 
of war and chivalry ; and perhaps, in the case of Margaret Tudor, 
to record fears and sorrows unavailingly poured into the ears of 
her brave but misguided king and husband. James brooked not 
restraint ; and, prodigal of his own and subjects’ lives, reck- 
lessly, though valiantly, pressed onwards to the fatal field of 
Flodden.t 

Traditions are still current in the neighbourhood of the beau- 
tiful palatial ruin relative to Margaret. Here (in her bower) 
it is said she spent in tears the livelong summer’s day on which 
her husband left her to march against England. Here, too, she 


* Walter Scott, speaking of another Margaret, says— 


“ The feast was over in Branksome tower, 
And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 
No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 


Had dared to cross the threshold-stone.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


t “ The great battle of Flodden was fought upon the 9th of Sept., 1513, 
the defeat of the Scottish army resulting mainly from the fantastic ideas 
of chivalry entertained by James IV.; and to this day few Scotemen can 
hear the name of Plodden without a shudder of gloomy regret.” 
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is said to have passed “ the weary night of Flodden fight,” 
expecting news which came at last but too soon. | 


“Days of the past, in quick. succession rise, 
Spreading wild scenes before the searching eyes: 
Drear Flodden, with the crested banner fair, 
And kingly pomp of chivalry is there. 

The Lady Margaret to her bower is gone, 

The harassed monarch treads the altar-stone ; 

When lo! a spirit dread at midnight came, 

That called aloud on James's fated name ; 

With ghostly counsel, bade him stay, and yield 

His blood-stained arms, nor dare sad Plodden’s field. 
The wind wails dismal as that spirit fled, 

And dirges speak the royal warrior dead! 

But James cared not for wizard, ghost, or spell, 
Mounted his steed, in battle guise, and fell.’’ 


“Just as James was completing his musters of feudal militia, 
for the purpose of invading England, Queen Margaret one night 
disturbed him with sobs, tears, and even cries. ne time she 
thought she saw him hurled down %& reat precipice, and crushed 
and mangled at the bottom. James told her these were wild 
Visions, produced by the vagaries of sleep, and not to be re- 
garded ; and, though peculiarly liable to superstitious impres- 
sions when his conscience was sore on any subject, in this 
instance the King would give no credence to any sign or token 


that made against his purpose. Margaret's dreams themselves 


are goml for nothing as events in political histery ; but as symp- 
toms of the state of a person's mind and thoughts, have a certain 
value. The grave chroniclers of the time mention the Queen’s 
dreams ; and, thus supported by the tragical events that soon 
after occurred, no wonder that her uneasy visions, or feigned 
ones, were given out as prophetic.” 

| Ignorance is the parent of credulity. Legends and super- 
Stitions of various kinds had laid fast hold of the ave, and the 


wild scen ry and character of the country nourished it ; but, 


and the region and 


beyond this, the land sat in darkness 
Shadow of death: for the Word of God was not the book of 
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king or people, and “the law had perished from the priests,’ 
or if any possessed it, the most part obeyed it not, or its light 
shone dimly in cells and cloisters. 

Another chain of sad memories is awakened by the fact that 
here Mary Stuart first saw the light ; for whatever view we may 
take of her character as a queen and a woman, and whatever 
opinion we form of her virtues or crimes, a deep interest attends 
all places connected with her eventful life. 

“Her birth took place in the regal presence-chamber, situated 
in the most ancient side of the building, and beautitied for the 


reception of Mary of Lorraine, selected as the successor of 


Magdalene of France* by James V. Mary, who appears to have 
been a princess of good taste, expressed her admiration of this 
exquisite gem of architecture, declaring she never saw a more 
princely palace. The crowned thistle which surmounts the large 
window looking into the quadrangular court below is said to 
have been placed there in commemoration of the birth of the 
royal infant. This chamber was paved, after the French fashion, 
with glazed tiles of various colours. A few of these yet remain, 
and when exposed to catch the sunlight appear like. a coarse 
enamel ; but the floor is now thickly carpeted with short velvet 
sod, interspersed with self-sown turf flowers. Instead of. the 
costly tapestry hangings which mantled those walls at Mary's 
birth, long grass, mingled with hare-bells, thistles, and the wild 
rose of Scotland, are waving from every crevice in mournful 
luxuriance. The roof and floor of the upper chamber having 
both fallen in, the blue vault of heaven forms its only canopy. 
Two deeply-embayed windows open on the beautiful miniature 
lake owing beneath the castle terraces, and command a glorious 
prospect of fair pastures and woods, with the stately abbey 


* Magdalene of France was a princess lovely in person, and giving 
promise of equal beauty of mind; her early death disappointed the hopes 
of a fond husband and admiring people. Reared in the genial clime of 
France, this fragile flower was ill-adapted to endure the stern severity of 
Seotland ; and the rejoicing preparations for her coronation were turned 
into the mourning of her funeral obsequies. 
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ehurch of St. Michael to the left, the town in front, and the 
highland hills in the distance to the right.” 

The interest of these apartments does not end with Mary’s birth, 
being closely linked with the fatal catastrophe of Solway Forth. 
Long had the Border wars been a subject of kingly and national 
grievance, and some fresh aggressions on the part of England had 
ploughed up old and apparently forgotten feuds ; the king's 
mind, too, was morbidly irritable, and, notwithstanding the 
possession of much domestic happiness, became moody and 
spiritless ; “feverish nights of unrest, or dreams still worse 
afflicted him ; and it would seem that he was no less startled by 
supernatural terrors at Linlithgow Palace than his royal sire had 
been in its abbey church many years before ; either there must 
have been some person capable of a course of long and skilful 
deception at that palace and its neighbouring abbey, or else 
those strange coincidences which give rise in vulgar parlance to 
the term “ haunted” were remarkable there. Supervening upon 
the king's other ailments was an attack of a pulmonary character, 
which was in all probability the reason of his relinquishing the 
command of an army gathered to revenge some fresh English 
encroachment. After the defeat of that fine army, James retired 
to his hunting palace of Falkland, opposite Linlithgow, on the 
shores of the Forth; here, a few hours before his death, the 
news of his daughter's birth was brought to him; but he died 
without bequeathing her his blessing—an ominous prognostic 
lor the infant heiress of the realm. A low nervous fever and 
corrosive agony of spirit was gnawing away the heartstrings of 
the once gay and gallant James V.”* 


* Oliver Sinclair in an evil hour was entrusted with the command of 
the army. Being unacquainted with the perilous nature of the ground, 
he led his men into the slimy moss of the Solway ; the tide was rising, as 
it does twice in the twenty-four hours, with resistless force. Panic and 
confusion ensued ; he was taken prisoner without striking a blow, and the 
most disgraceful defeat that had ever vexed a Scottish army befel on that 
disastrous day; the defeat was worse than a recurrence of the fatal day of 
Flodden, because attended with national dishonour. The loss, coolly con- 


sidered, was not great, and might have been easily repaired ; but the spirit 
of the king was broken. 
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Linlithgow Palace appears to have attained the climax of its 
prosperity in the time of James V. From the period of that 


r 


monarch’s death, 1t declined in importance us a royal residence, 
though Mary of Lorraine is mentioned as there during a portion 
of her early widowhood ; and tradition records that Mary Stuart 


was baptized in the stately abbey church of St. Michael; though 
it is more probable the ceremony took place in the chapel within 
the palace. During the struggle for Protestantism and political 


| 
freedom, the castle suffered considerably, mistaken zeal making | : 
wreck of some of its choicest ornaments ; and after the accession | | 
of James VI. to the English crown, it gradually fell into its . 
present state of dilapidation— | 


Majestic though in ruin 


Dororuea. 
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CHRIST THE SHEPHERD. 
(From the German of Max von Schenkendorf.) 


Ksow'st thou Him who o’er the meadows 
Wanders with a searching ken ? 

At that gentle shepherd’s footfall, 
Beauty grows o'er hill and glen. 


Knowest thou that flock so joyful ? 
Knowest thou their sacred fold ? 
The mighty staff of God the Father 

See the gentle Shepherd hold ! 
Now a lamb away hath wandered, 
And the watchful Shepherd heeds ; 


Though but one be lost, he seeks it— 
To the desert, lo! he speeds. 


On His shoulders now He brings it 
(Shepherd gracious, loving, true !). 

Oh, ye flock ! dispel your terrors, 
For He'll give himself for you. 


Whoso in this world of trouble 
Would such kind protection know, 

And of that flock be a member, 
Must to Christ the Shepherd go. 


Lord, my God! in Thy sweet pasture, 

By Thy streamlets, lead Thou me; 
Grant that, docile, I may follow, 

And Thy full salvation sec. Nax 
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THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 
CHAPTER V. 


Frank had passed the legal rubicon about twelve months, 
and also had, in more than one instance, pleaded with great 
success. He was surprised one morning by receiving the fol- 
lowing hasty letter from his father :— 

“My dear Frank—Poor Nelly, who nursed you in infancy 
and closed the eyes of our heaven-gone Katy, is in. great trouble. 
Walter, the only remaining comfort- of her life, is in custody, 
under suspicion of having caused the death of a gamekeeper! 
It is quite clear to us that the poor lad is perfectly innocent ; at 
least of any deadly or even hurtful intention, although the 
inquest has resulted im a verdict of wilful murder. The news- 
paper sent with this will explain all, We must save him for 
his distracted mother’s sake, as well as for hisown. Are you 
equal to the defence? There is no time to be lost, as the case 
comes on in a fortnight.—Your proudly fond father, 


pancrs ACOB Duncan,” 


Frank read the letter again and again, until he thought him- 
self in a waking dream. 


At length feeling merged into speech, 
although alone : 


“Walter Watkins is not guilty,” said he; “I 
would stake my life on it. That faithful, open-hearted, God- 
fearing, intelligent boy, the joy of his mother’s life and the 
pride of the whole village, a murderer? Never! I'll be at 
Axter Farm ere morning dawns, and, if pleading can save him, 
he’s safe. Oh, yes! I feel that with innocence for a foundation, 
and my heart's throbbing for a superstructure, the most obdu- 
rate, the most heartless jury that ever met in counsel together 


must pronounce him not guilty.”” He hastily arranged matters 


with his colleague, and left by the evening train, expecting to 


reach Arrandale by morning. In the darkness and stillness of 


night (for he was the sole occupant of a railway carriage), he 
thought of the solemn duties before him; and when the terrible 
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possibility that hung over Walter became more and more clear 
to his mind, he asked himself if it was not presumption for 
one so inexperienced as himself to undertake such a sacred 
responsibility. Dut, again, he thought if youth and little prac- 
tice stood on the one side, knowledge of Walter and deep interest 
in his affairs met it on the other. He had appreciated and 
closely observed him from childhood steadily progressing in what 
is honourable and of good report. And Nelly, poor half-broken- 
hearted Nelly! had been his nursing mother in infancy, had 
ministered to the dying wants of little Katy, and laid her in 
her last narrow home. ‘Shall that child,’ exclaimed he, “ her 
only joy—the support of her declining strength—be torn from 
her affections, and sent like a dog to his grave ? Gracious heaven 
forbid !” 

He arrived at Grove Villa ere the inmates had awakened, and 
quietly gained admittance by the servants’ entrance. After rest- 
ing awhile on a couch in the library, he resolved to take a range 
through the grounds, hoping to catch a glimpse of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villa) Fred Grey was already 
abroad, and sauntering about book in hand, partially engaged in 
that, but decidedly more wrapt in the charms of a bnght and 
life-stirring morning. Observing a tall figure hail him from the 
adjoining gardens, he hastened that way, and could not believe 
what his eyes surveyed. It cannot be Frank, thought he, or we 
should have known of it—yet it is ; and at one bound he cleared 
the hedge, and grasped him warmly by the hand. “ My dear 
Frank,” said he, “have you descended from the heights above, 
or ascended from the depths beneath ¢ We did not know that 
you were within thought of this place, much less positively 
located in it!” 

“Walter Watkins brings me here. I am but just arrived.” 

“Poor Walter! Nelly is im trouble indeed; but he is as 
innocent as youorl. Are you to defend him ?’ 

“If likely to be of any service. It is a very serious con- 
sideration. I must see Nelly, and also Walter.” 

“Alice is much grieved about Walter: he was an especial 
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favourite of her's. You were his teacher at the Sabbath-school, 
were you not ?” 

“Yes ; he was the most promising boy of the class. I would 
venture a fortune on his purity of principle. Here is Ally.” 

“Ts it you?” said she. 

“ Who else can I be ?” said Frank, fondly regarding her, and 
remarking that she was a pretty little piece of statuary. 

“Well, just at this moment you have surprised me.” 

“T am here about poor Watkins. I shall do my best towards 
releasing him. It is likely I shall-defend him.” 

After a brief consultation with his father, he ordered the car- 
riage to be brought for conveying him to the prison-home of 
Walter, about seven miles distant. He travelled over a pic- 
turesque and densely-wooded country. All nature was decking 
itself in the raiment of spring, and many a happy traveller 
passed him, and many a warm heart greeted him by the way, 
which he could not help painfully contrasting with the condition 
of that young, and, as he felt convinced, guiltless spirit, just in 
the morning of life and hope, immolated within the walls of a 
gaol, stigmatized as a murderer ! 

Having reached his destination, he alighted from the carriage, 
gained admission, and followed the gaoler to the prisoner's cell. 
The gaoler rather quietly opened the door ere Walter was con- 
scious of approach. Young Duncan stood for some moments 
intently observing him. He was in the attitude of prayer ; his 
countenance expressive of that peace which is promised to the 
pure in heart. 

Faintly he uttered the words, “ Not my will, -but Thine be 
done. To Thee I commend my poor widowed and worse than 
childless mother. Thou knowest that I am innocent, and I need 
not fear what man can say.” 

Frank put his hand on his shoulder. He turned round, but 
could not for a moment recognise his visitor. Then a tear 
started to his eye, and he faintly said, “Is it—is it Mr. Francis ?” 
“Yes, my boy, your old teacher.” 

“That ever you should see me in such a place ; but I am 
innocent—innocent as the habv born but yesterday.” 
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“T believe you ; but you must explain to me how it all hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh! Mr. Francis, it is a terrible stroke for poor mother; but 
there is a God in heaven, and He will bring it right. They say 
I’m a murderer, and talk of hanging me, but I don’t seem to 
care so much about that, if it was not for my mother. You see, 
Mr. Francis, they can’t touch my soul, and the sooner I die the 
sooner I shall see my dear father. He’s in heaven, and dear 
Miss Katy too, who used to fold her little hands and sing so 
prettily, ‘Come to that happy land ; come, come away.’ May-be 
[ shall soon accept her invitation.” 

Frank's lips quivered visibly at mention of his loved and 
lovely little sister's name. 

“Don't, Mr. Frank, don’t take it to heart so. It seems now 
father’s there, and Miss Katy too (1 beg your pardon for men- 
tioning her again), that it’s very much nearer than it used to be. 
Sometimes, just as if we could reach it if we stood a little 
higher, and see it if we opened our eyes a little wider. It does 
not seem far at all, only it’s an unnatural way of being sent there. 
But never mind, I shan’t know anything about it above ; only 
my poor, poor mother !’ and his frame became so violently con- 
vulsed that Frank, who had allowed him to speak on while it 
seemed to do him good, now interfered, and asked to be brought 
acquainted with the circumstances. 

“ Well, Mr. Francis, this is just the whole truth :—I was 
invited to Farmer Warren’s to spend the ‘day, which is five miles 
away. He has a lot of wild things running about. Said he to 
me, ‘Walter, here’s a gun, shoot one of them rabbits for your 
mother.’ Well, just as I was going to fire, the one I was look- 
ing at scampered over a hedge, and I after it. On and on we 
went; I'm sure I don’t know where—I'd never been in the 
place before—but they have told me since it was Lord Lauraday’s. 
I didn’t know but it was all Farmer Warren’s. Well, at-last I 
feels a knock in my leg. Down I fell; off went the gun. I 
didn’t see anybody, but heard a man say, ‘ I’m done for ; and, 

n looking round, I saw what they call the gamekeeper lying 
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down, bleeding like anything. Then another man came up and 
caught hold of me, and said I'd killed the gamekeeper. I said 
it wasn’t me, it was the gun, and the gun would not have gone 
off if they had not shot my leg and made me fall down—tor I 
found by this time they had fired at me. Thats all 1 know 
about it, Mr. Francis; and if anybody else knows more, I’m 
sure I can’t tell where they got it from. You see the people up 
there didn’t know me, and the gentlemen on the ingu said 
they were always shooting the things and killing the gamekeepers, 
and they would make an example of somebody. But how should 


IT know that. living so far away 


Frank clearly saw that there-was not the least shadow of 
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intentions. He threw himself into the case with 


malici US 


a devotedness 
and ardour he had never manifested before, and gathered toge- 
ther all the testimomials he coulil cet to the moral and religious 
worth of the prisoner. 7 

The day it trial arrived ; an unprecedented interest was felt 
in it, partly arising from the youth of the prisoner and the con- 
ficting circumstances of the case, but more especially from the 
fact that young Mr. Duncan, so deservedly esteemed. and of late 


.. was about to make his first publi 
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THE FIRST GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 
Aye! it was ready, the very first morning ; b, 
The dawn of the day found the gravediggers there, ‘ 
Chatting as merry as folks at their feasting, ' 
; Over the last dreary home of the fair. 
What though so near was the household o'ershadowed, 
i What though the one that it missed was so bright! 
Others as much loved, and others as lovely, 


Those two aged men have concealed from our sight. 


At the still noontide they brought her with weeping, 
Laid the sweet hope of their home in the earth, 
Thought how the year that, in dy ing, had stol'n her, 


Had been by her welcomed in triumph and mirth. 
Then as the sods on her coffin were falling, 

A snow-tlake dropp'd gently, and fell in the tomb ; 
And its sweet purity scarcely dissolving, 


it looked, as it lay, like a star in the g 


So there they left he r, the cherished and lovely 


y; 
And thought, as the sad hours wore slowly away, 

How the wild breeze through the churchyard trees rustied 
And how the cold snow on her resting-place lay. 

They could not but think so—though well did they know 
That she was a!] sorrow and suffering above ; 

for memory will cling to the body, where dwelt 


The spirit immortal which still holds our love. . | 


Never again, at a new year’s first dawning, 
Will she be ready with word and with kiss : 
iow many like her, as good and as happy, 
Will welcome their last new year’s morning in this! 
So at her grave let a lesson be taught us: 
We are as she was when last year was new ; 
We may be like her before the next dawneth, 


And ours the first grave of the year ‘sixty-two. 
WINNIE. 
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A CHRISTIAN HERO'S CONFLICT. 


AS SHOWN IN THE LIFE OF HENRY MARTYN. 


“Reap all the accounts of the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkerman ; and if, by God’s blessing, we meet again, | will 
explain them to you.” Thus wrote General Havelock from 
India to his little boy of six years old inGermany. As a soldier, 
anxious to instil into his son the love of arms, the advice was 
no doubt wise. He knew well how the little fellow’s heart 
would burn and glow and swell with vehement desire to emulate 
the daring deeds of which he read. He knew how this one 
object placed before the child—‘ you are to be a soldier” — 
would be carried out in all: his little games, and would perfect 
his military skill by the time that advancing manhood made 
practice possible. But there is a higher battle-field than any 
on earth—a battle-field on which many noble acts have been 
accomplished by valiant heroes—a battle-field on which many 
have won a kingdom and a crown, not for a fleeting life, but for 
eternity. Does any youthful reader say: “Let me hear of 
these ; I love to have my ardour fired by reading of glorious 
deeds, and excellent characteg ; for I always remember that 
whatever man has done, may again be done by man ?”’ 

In answer to this, I must tell you first plainly, that these 

heroes are doubtless a multitude which no man can number. To 
find them, we must not only go back into ages past, but travel 
up and down this world of ours at the present time ; and even 
then, wi may not all at once discov r the intensity of their con- 
flict, or the glory of their victory. Some few, however, there are 
who shine out like stars of a special lustre ; and amongst these 
Lam going to point out one who is not far removed from us by 
time, or distance, or circumstances. namely, Henry Martyn. 

In the Grammar-school at Truro, in Cornwall, about sixty-seven 
years ago, there was a boy called “ Little Harry Martyn.” His 
health was so delicate that he could not enjoy rough play, and 
his heart was so tender that he could not bear a rough joke. 
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Who could fancy that such a boy could ever become a hero } 
He was, however, greatly beloved by some that were older and 
stronger than himself; for the little fellow was of a lively, 
cheerful temper, full of innocent, clever roguery, and often (as 
one that sat near him afterwards observed) apparently the idlest 
amongst the idle. He would frequently go up to say his lesson 
without having prepared it, yet strange to say, he made progress 
in his studies, as learning was no toil to him. One of the elder 
lads was appointed to sit next this idle boy, to keep him steady, 
and help him in his lessons. We may fancy them side by side 


at the desk together, the elder boy sometimes amused at the 
nonsense which little Harry could not restrain; sometimes 


getting him out of the difficulties which this idleness had 
caused ; and still more often rescuing him from the tormenting 
tricks of rough oppressors. The thankful, affectionate look of 


little Harry’s up-turned face on these occasions, rested like a 
sunbean for life on the heart of that upper-class boy. But when 
he had left, and Henry was obliged to fight his own battles, 
it soon became evident that the hitherto gentle, unoffending 
Martyn possessed strong and violent passions. His irritability 
of temper became at last so great, that on one occasion, when 
provoked by a companion, he threw a knife at him. Providen- 
tially it missed its intended mark, like Saul’s javelin, and stuck 
in the wall! All present stood aghast at the narrow escape ; 
and one said: “ Martyn, if you indulge these tempers, you will 
be hanged for murder.” 
Perhaps that startling speech first awoke Martyn to see the 
danger he was in from himself. His passions had grown with 
his intellect, and now they were his masters. He was a slave, 
and not a hero. Perhaps this feeling of weakness urged him on 
to study. Before he was fifteen, we find him applying for a 
vacant scholarship at Oxford. Young as he was, he went alone | 
to the University, without any introduction, except a letter to 
one of the tutors, and he acquitted himself so well, that in the 
Opinion of some he should have been elected. He was unsuc- 
cessful, however; and this repulse made him turn to Cambridge, 
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as the spot on which he meant to contend for honours, At this 
time the elements of Martyn’s character, afterwards so heroic, 
lay in strange confusion, wanting some strong motive power to 
bring them into use and order. One power, indeed, now roused 
him. But though vehement, it was poor and low,—merely the 
desire of human praise! This tinged all his dreams as he 
lounged away his time at his father’s, while waiting for college, 
shooting and reading Lord Chestertield’s Letters. This 
motive, too, made him give himself entirely to study as soon as 
he went to college. His desire was realized in some degree. 
He came home the next summer with honours which delighted 
his family, but which were not enough to gratify his own proud 
spirit, intent on being “ first.” This was the time chosen by his 
youngest sister to speak to him on the subject of religon. He 
says himself—‘ The sound of the Gospel was grating to my 
ears.’ But the loving sister would not rest till she had made 
her brother promise to read the Bible. This promise was for- 
gotten as soon as he got back to college, his studics engrossing 
all his thoughts. What need had Martyn of the bible? By 
Christmas, to his great joy, he was “first,” and the account of it, 
he says, “pleased my father prodigiously.” Short-lived joy ! 
While yet Martyn lingered at college, thinking it not worth 
while to return home for the vacation, he received news of his 
fathers sudden death. His sensitive mind was now over- 
whelmed with grief and shame, remembering “the irritability, 
the pride, vain-glory, and contempt” which he felt had marked 
his conduct at home to that excellent father. While yet 
weighed down with sorrow at this unexpected loss, he took 
up his forgotten Bible, being urged to it by his old school-friend, 
and thinking himself that the consideration of religion was 
“rather suitable to this solemn time!” How dim, even yet, 
his sense of need! He began with the Acts of the Apostles, as 
being the most amusing (?), but soon “began to attend more 
diligently to the words of our Saviour, and to devour them with 
delight.” He goes on to say, “ When I saw the offers of mercy 
and forgiveness made so ireely, | supplitated to be made a 
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partaker of the covenant of erace with eagerness and hope ; 
and thanks to the blessed Trimty for not leaving me without 
comfort.” 

Thus, being morally and spiritually roused from lethargy, Henry 
returned to his studies with a new object slowly dawning upon 
his mind—the glory of God. This had before been urged upon 
him, and the doctrine had seemed to him ** nol only strange 
but reasonable,” Ile had resolved “to maintain it as his 
ophuon.” But his hfe, even at this time, seems to prove that 
it had not as yet gained much hold upon his heart. His panting 
intellect was so thoroughly absorbed in his studies, that the time 
he gave to them seemed not to be a portion of his existence. 
This intense earnestness had its reward. He was “ first’ in the 
summer of 1800 ; and in January, 1801, while yet only twenty 
years ot age, he obtained the highest academical honour—that 
of Senior Wrangler! And now, sitting down for a moment to 
measure his toils and his gains, what writes he as his expe- 
ri nce obtained iy highest wishes, and was surprised to 
lind that had grasped a shadow!’ Hitherto, then, Martyn 
had fought in vain! | 

Hastening home, Henry Martyn trusted that in the congratu- 
lations of dearly-loved friends, he should find some satisfaction to 
his spirit. All were rejoiced to see him; but in the midst of 
joyful greetings, his youngest sister watched him with carnest 
eves, and remained sad. Henry was soon made aware of the 
cause of her dejection. “Do you not care for my success, 
sister!’ we can fancy him asking, while she with solemn ten- 
derness declares he has disappointed her in its aim and measure, 
since she had hoped he had begun the christian race, and 
would have aimed at nothing less than christian perfection. 

Thus, then, Martyn found that instead of sitting down in his 
collece chair with the feeling of Alexander, who wept that he 
had not another world to conquer, there lay before him still 
a broad, untried expanse, in which he might win greater victories 
than he had yet dreamed of, through his Master's name. True, 
in this sort of conflict he felt a mere child ; for his conquests 
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hitherto had been those of the intellect alone ; but the moral 
victory to be won appeared to him worthy of zeal ; and thus we 
find him quietly laying down his worldly trappings one by one, 
and preparing to wrestle and to run. 

But first, as a most sure preparation, he sought his God in 
silent, solitary communion. Afterwards, he sought the advan- 
tage of Christian counsel, especially that of the Rev, Charles 
Simeon. Then he gave up his intention of entering the law, 
having discovered that he had chosen that profession “chiefly 
because he could not consent to be poor for Christ’s sake.” 

His resolution was now to enter the Church ; and it was not 
long before he was elected Fellow of St. John’s. When in this 
situation, employing his leisure hours in literary pursuits, his 
labours were again crowned with unusual success. He obtained 
the first prize for the best Latin composition. It was now evident 
from these successes in most opposite branches of study, that 
there was nothing which Mr. Martyn might not accomplish, if 
he made the effort. Already he was a hero in the eyes of the 
world, for he had triumphed nobly over natural indolence, and 
striven against outward difficulties. But returning home: after 
these new honours, we hear no more of ambitious hopes or 
worldly congratulations. His glowing pen writes only of sweet 
and affectionate christian communion—of daily study of the 
Bible—of sacred retirement and pious conversation, all which 
“left a fragrancy upon his mind, so that the remembrance of 
them was sweet.” 

This visit to Cornwall seems to have been to Martyn like the 
arbour on the side of “ Hill Difficulty” to Bunyan’s Pilgrim ; 
only th is young Christian did not sleep there, hor lose his roll ; 
but reading therein that “there remained very much land to be 
possessed,” and that many promises were made to “him that 
overcometh,” he girded himself, and set out afresh to the battle. 
Already he had given up something by entering the Church. 
But to the worldly prudence which would have dictated a dif- 
ferent course he only said, “If this be to be vile, I will be yet 


more vile.” Reading, therefore, of holy men who had given up 
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ALL that they might fulfil Christ’s command, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” he felt him- 
self called to follow their example, and become a missionary. 
His plan was opposed by some of his nearest and dearest friends. 
They thought that he was now going too far. Could he not 
serve God in England, without such great and terrible sacrifices ? 
Could not some one else be found to teach the heathen, less 
likely to fill a distinguished position in his native land? Surely 
there must be many much more fitted than himself to endure 
physical hardship! Surely some to whom the sweet endear- 
ments of home and kindred were not so unspeakably precious as 
to him! Martyn confessed that these arguments “were not 
without weight,” but still he longed to fulfil his heroic purpose. 
Ah, not in vain had his ardent sister exhorted him to aim at 
christian perfection! In Henry Martyn’s mind there was a 
thirst for excellence—a longing for noble deeds—a determina- 
tion to be “ first”? in whatever he ufidertook, which made him 
thorough, or (as the Bible calls it) perfect, m all. This trait in 
his character would have led him, he says, if he “had not known 
God, to labour after the largest possible acquisition of human 
glory, either in military lite (though his frame was feeble) or in 
learning.” “And though now the whole current. of (his) 
desires was altered, and (he) was walking quite another way,” 
he burned with a noble ambition. “ What have I to do now,” 
he eried, “ but to labour, and pray, and fast, and watch for the 
salvation of my own soul, and those of the heathen world. Oh, 
gladly shall this base blood be shed, evs ry drop of it, if India 
can but be benefited in one of her children!” KS. 
(To be continued.) 


Earry Ristnc.—In New York there has been formed a Young Men’s 
Early Rising Association, all the members of which are pledged to be up 
at a certain hour. It originated with about half a-dozen men, who having 
' kept up this habit for some years, were suprised at its beneficial effects, 


and at the marked success in life of their associates. 
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NEW YEAR’S BELLS. 


Ring out, sad bells, unto the clouded sky, 
| The story of the year now passing by; 
4 Tell all its tale of joy, of smiles, of tears; 
Tell of its fading hopes, its trials, fears ; 
Tell of the “briars’’ scattered o'er its way ; 
Tell of the “crosses” brought hy every day ; 
Tell of its sorrows—stay, not only woes— 


, Tell of its mercies, blessings, ere it goes! 


Ring out, sad bells, unto the midnight sky— 

Tell of the sunbeams which have flitted by ; 

: | Tell of the clouds which make us prize the sun ; 
Tell how the crosses have a bright crown won ; 

: Tell how the care and toil of: earth is best, 

Teaching us all to seek for heavenly rest ; 

Tell how the stormy wind and earthquake’s shock 

Teach us to cling to the unshhken Rock ! 


Tell of the value and the lapse of time; - 
Tell how the human life-work must be done ; 
be Tell how the goal is reached, the race is run ; 
1a: Tell how our life, and all its joys and tears, 
Is passing swiftly with the fleeting years; 
Tell to earth’s traveller, wheresoe’er he roam, 
, That he is now a long step nearer home. 


: King out, sad bells, and let your mournful chime 


teh Tell to life’s pilgrim that his cares shall cease, 
} That he is one road nearer “ perfect peace ;"’ 
Tell to the sailor, on time's bounded sea, 
His ship is nearing to Eternity ; 
Tell him that, rocks and quicksands being pass’d, 
God bringeth him to the desired port at last. 
Tell a//, the burden that the year did bear 
Was running o’er with mercies, not with care! 


Ring out, sad bells, an old friend is the Year; 
Let it not leave us, and we shed no tear. 

Let not the New Year take its vacant place | 
Without a sorrow for the kind old face. 


} 
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NEW YEAR'S BELLS. 

‘Oh, no! it was //is gift to all on earth, _ 


And goes to tell its history from its birth; 
To tell its—— Stay, it has passed by! 
Ring out, sad bells, unto the midnight sky. 


Ring out, glad bells, and ring the New Year in, 
lt comes unsoiled by surrow, care, oF sin ; 
A blank leaf taken from the book of Time, 


Whereon to write earth's tale of woe and crime; 
A new-born gift from His all-righteous hand, 


Who richly showers His blessings on our land: 


A new-made casket sent to carth to hold 
The precious stones, and gems —the dross, and gold, 


Ring out, glad bells, oh! joyously do ring, | 
Before the New Year can be stained by sin ; | R 
King out, ere Future's unknown path is trod ; | | 
ting, while the Year yet bears the stamp of God; | 
Ning, ere its frame is wasted out or worn ; | 
Ring, ere its spotless robe is soiled and tern ; 
Ring, while life’s tale is yet a tale of glee; 
Ring out, while the fair time-leaf is free! 7; 


ting out, glad bells—the New Year has begun, . 
Before us lies the race for all to run. 

Ring! for the future path is all untried ; 

Ring out, for the poor Old Year that has died ; 
King, for the happy New Year that has come; 


ting, strike on each buman heart with power, 
And tell of mercies, joys, to greet each hour! 


Tell how the wilderness, tho’ bleak and bare, 
Has one sure refuge from all storm and care; 
Tell how the Future (if “untried and dim "’) 
Comes not by chance, but guided is by Him 
Who has placed thorns and briars in our road, 
ln mercy, 80 to bring us near to God ; 


Ring, for we journey swiftly towards home ; : 
| 


Who will make cares and sorrows all to cease, 
For to His ‘‘ beloved” He gives “ perfect peace.” 


— 


} 
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= WASTE OF HEALTH. 


bet wuppoes, thet im tack boty hive of in- 
as whare large propéstion of the population 
east ‘engaged in the prosecution of arts and 


Chat ‘the of ‘unceasing toil, and the debili- 
Of many employments, will have a certain 
eGact upon the heelth and longevity of the artisan. We cannot 
pit the tender muscies of the child against the senseless energy 
of steam, without producing a stzain upop the vital principle of 
the workers whieh reust ‘he highly injanions to it, “We cannot 
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GATHMRINGS IN SCIENCE. 


splendid mirror, which lights up the stately room, has, without 
doubt, reflected the trembling form of the emaciated Italian 
artificer, poisoned with. mercurial fumes ; those hangings, so.soft 


and delicate, may have produced permanent disease to the 
weaver, whose stomach has been injured by its constant pres- 
sure against the beam; the porcelain vase on the bracket has 
dragged the “dipper’s” hand into a poison that, sooner or later, 
‘will destroy its power, and, may-be, produce in him mania and 
death ; nay, the very paper on the walls, tinted with all the 
vernal brightness of spring, has, for all we know, ulcerated with 
its poisonous dust the fingers of the hanger. The /iictory of the 
- manufacture of almost every article of ‘elegance or virtd would 
disclose to us pictures of workmen transiently or permanently 
disabled in the production of them. All this suffering—much 
of it totally preventible—goes on without complaint, the work- 
man falls out of the ranks, end-another instantly takes his place, 
to be succeeded perhaps bya third. We are convinced that such 
a waste of health and life could not be endured, if the public 
were fully alive to the magnitude of the evil.—Curiositics of 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE. 


Rosms tobacco-pipe is to be dipped into melted rosin, not 
hotter than just to liquefy it; when the pipe is blown through, bubbles 
will be formed of various sizes, from that of an egg down to & bead; anil, 
from their metallic lustre, and reflection of the different rays of light, 
showing the prismatic colours, they bave a very pleasing appearance. They 
generally assume the form of « string of beads, many of them perfectly 
regular, connected by a gogsamer fibre of rosin. These bubbles bave saf- 
ficient permanence to beat touching with a gentle hand; and, with care, 
will remain perfect for some days. 

As Youxo.—Walking in an orchard near 
Tyneham House, Dorsetshire, I came upon an old adder, basking in the 
sun, with her young around her. She was lying on some grace thet had - 
been long cut, had become smooth and blendhed by exposure to the 
weather. Alarmed by my approach, I distinctly mw the young ones run 
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OMNIANA, 


down their mother’s throat. At that time, I had never heard of the con- 
troversy respecting the fact ; otherwise I should have been more anxious 
to have killed the adder, to further prove the fact. As it was, she escaped, 
while | was more interested in the circumstance I witnessed than in her 
destruction.— Correspondent of the“ Zoologist.”” 

Tux Denvusscope.—An ingenious Frenchman, M. Debus, has constructed 
a machine, very simple, yet compounded of the angular form of the 
kaleidoscope reflectors and the slide of the stereoscope. The object, there- 
fore, can be put into what was the bottom of the kaleidoscope, where it is 
many tinies reflected; can be held in one position as long as the artist 
pleases, and moved or withdrawn at his pi sure. But every movement, 
however small, changes the figure; and, therefore, the variety is quite 
equal to that of the kaleidoscope, while every change may be readily 
copied. The Debusscope has, moreover, the advantage that any and every 
kind of substance or form may be introduced on one of its slides, and be 
reflected, while the kaleidosc pe Was almost confined to little pieces of* cut 
glass. The Debusscope, then, is a much improved kaleidoscope. This 
useful and entertaining instrument, which will be very welcome in 
drawing-rooms, as well as in studios, has, of course, found its way to 
England, and may be purchased for a few shillings 
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Tur Naw Bronze Coinace.—The first issue of the coins which are 
gradually to supersede our present copper pieces was made during the 
past month, and all who have seen them must acknowledge that they are 
an improvement on their predecessors—being much smaller and lighter, 
and free from the not pleasant look and smell that copper coins .have. 
Being of much harder metal, their appearance will improve by age; and 
it is stated that after being in use for.a time, they will look like antique 
bronze castings. The metal is very durable, and is composed of 95 parts 
copper, 4 parts tin, and 1 part zinc. One pound weight is coined into 48 
pennies, 50 half-pennies, and 160 farfhings—this being about double the 
number of pieces hitherto produced from the same weight of copper. The 
copper coinage at present in circulatjon is estimated at 6,000 tons, consist- 


ing of 500 millions of pieces. An eqtial weight of the new metal would 
make 1,000 millions of the new coins. Each coin is stamped with its deno- 
mination on the reverse, 

EARTHQUAKE IN Canapa.—The following account has just come over: 
—*“] was awakened at Grosse Isle, onthe 16th of Uctober, by the violent 
shaking of my bed, and a rumbling noise similar toa heavy train of loaded 
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waggons passing through a street. My house, a wooden building, heaved 
and rocked awfully. My first impression was that the chimney had fallen; 
but on reaching the door of my room it struck me it must be an earth- 
quake. I looked out of the front door; some horses that were in an 
enclosure had rushed together in a corner of the field, with one exception ; 
an old horse stood grazing as if nothing was going on. I say going on, for 
the shocks (two) and rumbling sound continued for upwards of three 
minutes,if not more. ‘The morning being cold | closed the door, and stood 
by the side of a large iron stove, which continued to shake and rattle for 
several seconds, and | distinctly heard the rumbling noise, as it grew 
fainter and fainter until it ceased, I then walked back to my bed-room, 
and found the time 8 minutes to 6, My cottage, being built of wood, gave 
way to the shocks, and consequently took no harm; but | found my house 
at Mount Murray had sustained considerable damage; for, being built of 
solid masonry, three feet thick, it did not give, but was cracked trom root 
to foundation in seven places; every ceiling in the house is so much 
damaged I must renew them all. The plaister on the walls is likewise 
much damaged, and every chimney cracked and displaced. It is a curious 
fact that the shocks, which extended over a distance of several thousand 
miles, were felt within a few minutes from one extremity to the other, and 
many slight shocks have been feltat Mal Bay since. The water in the river 
became greatly agitated, and rose and fell three feet during the shocks.” 

SAND Prttars.—I have often witnessed a phenomenon on these sandy 
plains of Central Asia, which accounts in some measure for the innu- 
merable sandy mounds that are found im some regions. When seen ata 
distance, for the first time, it made a strong impression on my mind, 
About twenty pillars were in view, wheeling round, and licking up the 
sand. As they passed along, a cloud of dust was raised on the ground, 
apparently eight or ten yards in diameter. This gradually assumed the 
form of a column, that continued to increase in height and diameter as it 
moved over the plain, appearing like a mighty serpent rearing his head 
aloft, and twisting his huge body into contortions in his efforts to ascend. 
The pillars were of various sizes ; some twenty and thirty fect high, others 
fifty, sixty, and one hundred feet, and some ascended to near two hundred 
feet. As the whirlwinds began gathering up the dust, one might have 
fancied that antediluvian monsters were rising into life and activity, The 
smaller ones seemed to trip it lightly over the plain, bending their bodies 
in graceful curves as they passed each other: while those of larger dimen- 
sions revolved with gravity, swelling out their trunks as they moved 
onward, til] the sandy fabric suddenly dissolved, forming a great mound, 
and creating a cloud of dust that was swept over the desert.—Athinson's 
Travels in the Amoors. 
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A Zoorocican Dixwern.—On 22nd January, 1860, I had the good fortune 
“ to be invited toa dinner, which will, I trust, form the date of an epoch in 
d natural history—I mean the now celebrated Eland dinner, when, for the 
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first time, the freshly-killed haunch of an African beast was placed on the 
} table of the Aldersgate Tavern. The savoury smell of the roasted beast 
: seemed to have pervaded the naturalist world, for a goodly company were 


assembled, all eager for the experiment. At the head of the table sat 
Professor Owen himself, his scalpel’ turned into a carving-knife ; and his 


i gustatory “apparatus” in full working order. It was indeed a Zoological 
Puy dinner, to which each of the four points of the compass aad sent its con- 
‘ tribution. We had a large pike from the west, American partridges shot 

; but a few days ago in the transatlantic east, a wild goose (probably a young 
beangoose) from the north, and an Eland from the south. The assembled 

% company—the ardent lovers of nature in all her works—most of them dis- 
r tinguished in their individual departments. The gastronomic trial over, 
we next enjoyed an intellectual feast in hearing from the Professor his 
i satisfaction at having been present at the inauguration festival of a new 
4 epoch in natural history. He put forth the benefits which would accrue 
: to us by naturalizing animals from foreign parts—animals good for food, as 


well as ornamental to the park.—/. 7. Buckland, at the Soctety of Arts. 
A Wiser Resuxe.—The following anecdote is related of the Jate excel- 
| lent Joseph John Gurney, of Norwich, by one who, as a child, was often 
hE one of his family circle:—One night—I remember it well—I received a 
* severe lesson on the sin of evil-speaking. Severe I thought it then, and 


my heart rosesin childish anger against him who gave it; but 1 had not 
| ‘) . lived long enough in this world to know how much mischief a child’s 


© 


le thoughtless talk may do, and how often it happens that talkers run off the 
ik straight line of truth, S—— did not stand very high in my esteem, 
1 and | was about to speak further of her failings of temper. In a few 
ik moments my eye caught a look of suclr calm and steady displeasure, that I 
\j stopped short. There was no mistaking the meaning of that dark, speak- 
é ing eye. It brought the colour to my face, and confusion and shame to 


my heart. 1 was silent for a few moments, when Joseph John Gurney 
asked, very gravely, “ Dost thou know any good thing to tell us of her ?”’ 
‘ I did not answer; and the question was more seriously asked—“ Think ; is 
: there nothing good thou canst tell us of her?” “Oh, yes; I know some, 
te good things, but—" “ Would it not have been better, then, to relate those 
hs good things, than to have told us that which would lower her in our 
‘ esteem? Since there is good to relate, would it not be kinder to be silent 
on ‘the evil, for ‘charity rejoiceth not in iniquity ?’""—British Workman. 
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In foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s., extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d., 


THE GOOD STEWARD. 
' A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. A Prize Essay, 
By HENDERSON, 


I. The Teacher's Personal Characteristics.—Part Il. The 
Teacher's Official Qualifications.—Part III. The Teacher's Actual Labours.—Part IV, 
The Teacher's Relative Duties—Part V. The Teacher’s Future Account. 


“These parts are all admirably filled up, and the teachings are strikingly illustrated by 
ae ee No Sunday school teacher ought to be without this manual, and young preachers, 
and th 


ose lay preachers who have but little time for study, will find in it many valuable heips 
and suggestions,””—** Wesleyan Times,” 


“The Book is well arranged, the illustrations numerous and good, and much pains-taking 
evident in the collection of materials, A young and inexperienced teacher may wisely take 
this book as his Vade.mecum—not to his class, bnt to his study,’’—Teacher’s Treasury. 


“Jt will prove a valuable contribytion to our Sunday school literature. Its pages y are 
admirable, and just such as are needed to make an efficient teacher. It would be well if q 
copy were circulated in each of our schools ; better still if the teachers would read it toge. 
ther, to discuss and develope its lessons.”—‘*“ Baptist Magazine.” 


SELECT PSALMODY, 


209 TUNES AND 37 CHANTS, 


For Public and Family Worship, with suitable words, arranged for the 


Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices. Large Type, imperial 8vo., 
cloth, 7s.; half-bound, calf, 8s. 


“As the practice of sacred music in domestic circles is becoming much more general, not 
only as a preparation for public worship, but as in itself a delightful exercise, the necessity for 
some pianoforte arrangement for the tunes is more felt. The arrangements here given are 
excellent, and the selection of tunes is very admirable. We commend the lovers of sacred 
music to procure the book, and find out for themselves the new pieces, and after some little 
= we are sure they will be admired, The characteristics of the greater part of the tunes 

ere given are heartiness and cheerfulness, The present work is an abridgement of the 
‘*Union Tune Book,” a work through whieh we are familiar with the arrangements of these 
tunes. We are glad to find that the music published by the Eunday School Union has met 
with such encouragement as to lead to the present issue, and we commend the book most 
gladly to our readers, The chants are a very acceptable addition.”— Scottish Free Press, 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., extra, gilt edges, 9s., 


MARGARET PENROSE: 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Contents.—The Festival—An narian’s Review of the Past and Thoughts of the 
Present-—-The Young Teacher at her Work—The First Triale—Excelsior—Choosing a Super- 
intendent—Away from the Work—Lukewarmness in the Work—Unexpected to—A 
Sunday School in the Country—Success in the Work—The Farewell. 


** Miss Henderson's ‘ Manual,’ which we have just before noticed, furnishes the beaw-ideal 
of a Sunday school teacher, and this volame gives us a sort of history of a Sunday school 
teacher in practice. In lively and instructive narratives it sets before the reader the ex perience 
of a teacher from the first entrance on the service ; its difficulties and discouragements, and the 
success with which prayer, faith, and strict and persevering attention to duty are sure to be 
crowned. Some episodes, or interludes, are occasionally introduced, which make it altogether 
_——s volume, a pleasing as well as useful addition to Sunday school libraries,”— 

esleyan Times, 

** Abounding ip fact and incident, in things touching and and full of instruction— 
all large!y bearing on the work of the Sunday school. Every one of the noble host of teachers 
would do well to give it a careful perusal.”—-Christian Witness. 

“A work designed to stimalate, encourage, and direct the Sunday school teacher, and this is 
aimed at not by formal precepts, but by illustrative facts and examples, given in a style 
beaatifal, simple, unaffected, and impressive.”—Methotlist New Connezion Magazine. 

‘‘ A tale of much interest, containing some useful hints and suggestions to those engaged in 
this good work .""— Baptist Magazine. 


Suwpay Scuoon Unsiow, 66 Old Bailey, London E.C. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR I[86l. 


Price One Penny, 


The Sunday School Pictorial Almanack for 1861. 
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“ci and iti the 
Tw heautiful 
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Neatly ly un lj 


uld find a pl on the walls of every Sunday 
home of eveell scholar. It is embe! lished with 


Engravings. The Calendar contains a text for every 


Phe Uniort “ List of Lessons”’ is also given in full, 


leachers and Bible Scholars, 


limp roan, gilt edges, 1s. 4d., with tuck, Js., 
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We are thankful for the support this Magazine has received during the pas! 
year, and have reason to believe that our ¢ florts have been increasingly Appre- 
ciated. Weare encouraged to hope for-s large extension of our circulation ; 

| our subscribers and friends can much aid us in this, by an approving 

irk now and then, in the family ¢u le, the social gathering. We shall 
endeavour to deserve success by a careful attention to the quality and 


We should be very glad to receive a still further amount of Correspon 


from our young friends; and especially would we be pleased to be of 
use in advising any of them who may entrust us with ENQUIRIES respecting 
laily duties, religious profession, 01 Diblical studies. 
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THE BABIRUSSA. 


We give this month an engraving (sketched from nature) of 
this singular quadruped, a young specimen of which, as we in- 
timated two months ago, is now in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, from the island of Celebes; and we cannot do 
better than add the following description of the animal in 
Routledge’s Natural History :— 


‘‘This strange creature is notable for the curious manner in which the 
tusks are arranged, four of these weapons being seen to project above the 
snout. The tusks of the lower jaw project upward on each side of the 
upper, as is the case with the ordinary boar of Europe, but those of the 
upper jaw are directed in a very strange manner. Their sockets, instead | 
of pointing downwards, are curved upwards, so that the tooth, in filling 
the curvatures of the socket, passes through a hole in the upper lip and / 


curls boldly over the face. The curve, as well as the comparative size of 
these weapons, is extremely variable, and is seldom precisely the same in 
any two individuals. The upper tusks do not seem to be employed as 
offensive weapons; indeed, in many instances, they would be quite useless 
for such a purpose, as they are so strongly curved that their points nearly 
reach the skin of the forehead. The female is devoid of these curious 
appendages. 

‘From all accounts, the Babirussa seems to be a very fierce and danger- 
ous animal, being possessed of great strength, and able to inflict terrible 
wounds with the tusks of the lower jaw. A naval officer, who had experi- 


enced several encounters with this creature, spoke of it with great respect, 
and seemed to hold its warlike abilities in some awe. The adult male 


Babirussa is considerably larger than the boar of England, and the officer 
above-mentioned, told me he had seen them as large as donkeys. Itisa 
very good swimmer, and will take to the water for its own gratification, 
swimming considerable distances without any apparent effort. 

“The skin of the Babirussa is rather smooth, being sparely covered 


with short bristly hairs. 

“The object of the upper tusks is at present unknown, although certain 
old writers asserted that the animal was accustomed to suspend himself to 
branches by means of the appendage. 

“The Babirussa lives in herds of considerable size, and is found inhabit- 


ing the marshy 


ins 
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A CHRISTIAN HERO’S CONFLICT, 
AS SHOWN IN THE LIFE OF HENRY. MARTYN. 
(Continued from page 57.) 


We know that it is natural for a, glowing heart to feel and 
speak thus. Every dear young readee who has known the love 
of Christ can sympathise yn such “ardent expressions. But 
mostly these feelings pass off as a nftre outburst in the time of 
our “ first love.” Mostly we settle down again, thankful to 
remember that God has not called us to give up much for Him. 
Come then aside for once, dear young reader, and watch with 
“bated breath” and tearful eye the terrible struggles, the won- 
derful conflict, of one earnest soul, who resolved to act out this 
noble principle, and say in life as well as in death, “ None but 
Christ !” 

“I determined,” he says, “ on entire devotedness, though with 
trembling, for the flesh dreads crucifixion. Jut should I fear 
pain, when Christ was so agonised forme? No! Come what 
will, I am determined, through God, to be a fellow-worker with 
Christ.” 

Like a true hero, Martyn began with little things. While 
yet a Fellow of St. John’s, waiting for God to open his way to 
India, he says :-— 

“A despicable indulgence of lying in bed gave me such a 
view of the softness of my character, that I resolved, on my 
knees, to lead a life of more self-denial. The tone and vigour of 
my mind rose rapidly. All those duties from which I usually 
shrank seemed recreations. I collected all the passages from 
the Gospels which had any reference to this subject. It is one 
which I used to preach to myself, and mean to preach to 
others.” 

Next he discovered that “ pride surpassed all (his) other sins, 
hiding from (him) the guilt of this laziness and lukewarmness.” 
Therefore he determined that it should fall, though the proces 
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of its destruction should be as the cutting off of his right hand, 
or plucking out of his right eye. Doubtless. this determination 
strengthened his desire to leave England. Lhe society of en- 
lightened and superior minds, amongst whom he would shine 
with unusual brillianey, and the admiration of devoted friends, 
seemed to Mr. Martyn as so many mlets to temptation ; and, 
therefore, hearing a call from Christ, he forsook all to follow 
Him. 

True, in the ardour of that early consecration, he himself had 
no idea how sharp the cross would feel to his sensitive, shrinking 
frame. This we find from words written afterwards, when, his 
desire gained, * England had at last disappeared, and with it 
all his peace :"— 

“The pains of memory were all I felt. Would I go back? 
Oh, no! But how can I be supported! My faith fails. Oh, 
my dear friends in England! when we spoke with exultation of 
the mission to the heathen, whilst in the midst of health, and 
joy, and hope, what an unperfect idea did we form of the suf- 
terings by which it must be accomplished !” 

Under no common circumstances of trial did Martyn leave 
England to be a missionary. Others thus leaving home‘and 
iriends for Christ's sake, take at least one companion with them, 
to lighten their toil and cheer their hearts by social sympathy. 
But Martyn had to go alone, and that not from choice. He 
was devotedly attached to a young lady, of whom it is said, as 
the highest praise, that “she was worthy of him.” Fondly 
does Martyn recal his farewell visit to Cornwall—* Visiting the 
poor with Lydia, and enjoying a delightful ride home, our hearts 
lwing all devoutly disposed, and the next day parting from her 
with a sort of uncertain pain, which I knew would increase to 
sreater violence.” The cause of this additional trial is myste- 
rious. For long months Henry Martyn had had to wait; and 
when the way was at last made plain, and he was appointed 
Chaplain of the East India Company, his betrothed was not 
permitted to accompany him! After many delays, during which 
hope and despair waged a terrible conflict within him, he actually 
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gailed with the fleet, feeling “like a man who has been suddenly | 


told that every friend he had in the world was dead.” Yet; 
even after this (as though God would try to the utmost the 
faith of his young servant), the fleet was detained at Falmouth 
three weeks ; and thus he found himself again in the midst of 
beloved scenes. He could not choose but go and see those he 
loved once more, but thus he exposed himself to the anguish of 
a second parting. His leave at last was sudden. | 

“ At nine in the morning I was sitting at ease with the person 
dearest to me upon earth, intending to visit some persons with 
her, and preach on the morrow. Four hours only elapsed, and 
I was under sail from England.” Yet the torture of this sen- 
sitive mind was still prolonged: The tossing ship, combating 


_ ‘with adverse waves, could not lose sight of land ; and thus, hour 


after hour, he saw the trees, and rocks, and headlands of his 
early home crowding upon him images of former happiness which 
he now forsook for ever. At last, however, they disappeared— 
the fearful temptation was over. Martyn gently set down the 
cup of sorrow from which he had drained the dregs, and turned 
to his work, saying, “ Farewell, perishing world! ‘For me to 
live is Christ.’ I have'nothing to do here but to labour as a 
stranger; and by secret ~prayer, and outward exertion, do as 
much as possible for the Church of God and my own soul, till 
my eyes close in death, and my soul wings its way to a brighter 
world.” 

Already his mission was begun. While busy with his Hin- 
dostanee, his “mind was impressed with the value of the souls 
in the ship, and his duty to stir up himself and them to a deep 
apprehension of eternal things.” But the “ baptized heathen,” 
by whom he was surrounded, disliked the solemn ministrations 
of the young chaplain, and declared that “he shut them all up 
in hell.” They little thought how at that very time God’s ser- 
vant was nobly struggling against inexperience and supposed 
inefficieney. Perhaps, while yet in England, Henry Martyn had 
been led by the praises of friends to rejoice in his talents, and to 
feel that he had much to lay at Christ's feet ; but now he made 
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a new discovery. “ It is here,” he writes, “I feel my unfitness 
for a missionary. Ido not know how to push things. I have 
a delicacy about me which no doubt proves ruinous to souls. 
When I ‘ believe, and therefore speak,’ I shall then pluck souls 
as brands out of the burning with haste.” Thus we have ex- 
plained a sudden daring which made Mr. Martyn (when told that 
the officers would not attend if so much of hell was preached) 
choose for his next Sunday’s text, “The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” Had a bolder, 
rougher man than Henry Martyn done this, all would condemn 
it as rash, misguided zeal ; but how affecting is it when we hear 
him thus examining himself :— 

“ At present I do not, that I know of, shrink from any known 
method of diffusing the truth ; but I am not ingenious in methods. 
I do not invent ways and means of getting at men; I want the 
essence of zeal, which, if no way be open, will make a way. 
The oaths I heard on deck moved my indignation, but I recol- 
lected the words of the Macedonian in the dream: ‘Come over, 
and help us.’ Probably there was no one in Macedon that felt 
his need of help ; but the Holy Spirit put it in this engaging 
way, because they did request as much by their silent misery. 
So I thought that every oath they swore was a call on me to 
help them!” Oh, that some young Christian, reading these 
affecting words, may by them be led to dare to speak for Christ, 
according to the grace given unto him ! 

Of course, to those worldly officers the mission of the saintly 
Martyn seemed absurd. They spoke of “the impossibility of 
converting the Hindoos.” But the mild chaplain cared less to 
combat their arguments than to convert their own souls. He 
himself had glorious hopes, as he girded on the sword of the 
Spirit to fight for India; and it mattered little to him how _ 
unlikely it seemed to man. In the retirement of his cabin he 
wrote: “TI am going on a work exactly in accordance with the 
mind of Christ ; and my glorious Lord, whose power is uncon- 
trollable, can easily open a way for his feeble follower through 
the thickest ranks of his enemies. And now, on let me go, 
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smiling at my foes. How small are human obstacles before this 
mighty Lord !” | | 

During a tedious and eventful voyage of nine months, God so 
ordered it that His well-armed servant should fight more than 
one battle for his Lord. Thre fleet touched first at Madeira, and 
afterwards narrowly escaped shipwreck off the coast of South 
America. This probably induced them to anchor at St. Salvador, 
where, hy accident, Henry Martyn met with a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, Senor Antonio, who showed him every attention, and 
persuaded him to become jis frequent guest. Jeading, one 
morning, the eighty-fourth Psalm, under the shade of cocoa-nut, 
orange, and rose trees, in the garden of his friend, he says: 
“The day when I read it last, under the trees with Lydia, was 
brought forcibly to my remembrance, and produced some degree 
of melancholy.” Yet the perfect love of Christ was at this time 
so far made known to him that he could say: “Iam born for 
God only. Christ is nearer to me than father, mother, or 
sister—a nearer relative, a more affectionate friend; and I 
rejoice to follow Him, and to love Him. Blessed Jesus! Thou 
art all | want; a forerunner to me in all I shall ever go through 
as Christian minister or missionary.” Surely the beamings of 
Christ's face were reflected in His servant's mien at that time! 
Difficulty in expressing their thoughts, through ignorance of 
each other's tongue, prevented much Christian intercourse with 
Senor Antonio ; but with the monks and friars, who understood 
and admired his excellent Latin, he held long arguments—the 
glory of God in man’s salvation, not triumph in controversy, 
being his aim. 

Leaving these parts, we learn yet more of the gentleness of 
the true Christian hero, as we find him approaching the Cape 
of Good Hope, where war was raging. “I entreated the soldiers 
even with tears,” said he, “out of fervent love to their souls ; 
and I could have poured my life away to have persuaded them 
to return to God.” Going on shore after the battle, he speaks 
of the spectacle as “ horrid ;’”’ and adds, “Oh! that ambitious 
men at home could see the miseries of war!’ The heroism of 
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Henry Martyn was that of the Primitive Church. Reading of 
these early Christians in Milner’s History, during his. voyage, 
he was much struck with the remark, that “ to believe, to suffer, 
and to love, was the primitive taste ;” and he declared that no 
uninspired sentence ever affected him so much. Truly, it was 
in perfect sympathy with his own Christ-like soul. On leaving 
the Cape there was much sickness in the ship, and the zealous, 
: Chaplain had to visit the dying as a foretaste of his future work, 
to which he now looked forward with fasting and prayer, crying 
out: “Ido not think that anything would be a heaven to me 
but the service of Christ, and the enjoyment of His presence, 
Oh! how sweet is life when spent in His service !” 

And now we come to watch the combat of this Christian 
warrior on the battle-field which he himself had chosen, simply 
that he might be conformed to his Lord and Master. For about 
three months he was detained in Calcutta, where his ministra- 
tions were so much enjoyed, that his friends besought him to 
continue with them. But Martyn felt that he was bound for 
yet darker regions. Yet, so affectionate was his nature, that 
when he was actually called to Dinapore, and compelled to break 
away from the Christian friends round whom his loving heart 
began to twine, he drooped like a transplanted tree. It seemed 
“like death to be torn again from these ;’ and, writing to an 
English friend, he mournfully says: “1 see it to be my business 
to fulfil as a hireling my day, and then to leave the world. 
Amen.” 

Going up the country to Dinapore, he seized every oppor- 
tunity of doing good ; but he was surrounded with difficulties, 
knowing little of the various dialects which prevailed. Much 
of his time was spent in translating with his Moonshee ; but 
when he saw the poor villagers standing abouf round the temples, 
or the women and children running from him ih terror, he yearned 
over their souls, and longed for utterance that he might preach 
day and night, for he felt they were his brethren, “and as dear 
to God as the haughty sons of Japhet.” A new impression 
was made upon him by the Mussulmen. He saw that these men 
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were not fools, and that “all ingenuity and clearness of reasoning 
are not confined to England and Europe.” Thus, whenever he 
could, he gave away tracts and Testaments, and roused his stam- 
mering tongue to speak in Hindoostanee, wherever it was under- 
stood. His reward went with him. He had such joy in God at 
this time, that he “felt as though he could never be tired with 
prayer.” He found indeed that the work in reality was very 
different to what he had imagined it when in England. This 
at first surprised, but did not daunt, the hero. He felt “ im- 
pregnable to any discouragement,” for still he said: “‘ How easy 
for God to do it! It shall be done in good time; and even if 
I should never see a native converted, God may design, by my 
patience and continuance in the work, to encourage future mis- 
sionaries.” Wonderful words! Thus in mercy it was given to 
Martyn to know the end for which, doubtless, he suffered all 
these things. Like his Divine Master, to him 


“The Cross was sharp, and he 
Was tenderer than a lamb.” 


At Dinapore there were many English, but this was all the 
worse for Henry Martyn. Not only was he grieved by the 
neglect and levity of this countrymen, but he was pained to see 
how he himself was regarded by the natives as an unjust in 
truder, being an Englishman. He noticed the glances of hatred 
and contempt which were cast at him when he went abroad in 
his palanquin, by those who could not discern his heart full of 
love. He would fain have proved himself of a different spirit 
from the rest, by going about doing good ; but not only were his 
instructions to the military restricted, his method of preaching 
dictated to him with most unbecoming irreverence, and certain 
bitter invectives, which had been published against him in 
Calcutta, circulated here also—these were not enough : every 
attempt he made to do good amongst the natives was regarded 
by these sordid souls with a mixture of jealousy and fear. As 
for the natives themselves, subject at this time to much oppres- 
sion and wrong from England's power, it is not so much to be 
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wondered at that they should regard Mr. Martyn’s efforts with 
suspicion. But we must admire the moral bravery of the man 
who, though he “felt every native thought him his enemy,” 
resolved on going abroad without his palanquin, that he might 
hold conversations with them; and thus religious discussions 
soon became of daily occurrence, more especially with his 
Moonshee and Pundit, whom he in vain endeavoured to 
convince, 

His most interesting work appears to have been translation, 
and soon he was able to bring out a little book of parables, 
which he would like to have introduced into his school; but 
unfortunately, just before it was ready, a report got abroad that 
he was about to make all the children Christians by force. This 
made it necessary for him to visit them, and assure them of the 
contrary. At Patna, however, so great was the terror, that 
children and master all hid themselves as he approached. <A 
little mild reasoning, however, soon assured the master ; and he 
went to the parents, saying, “ When he has made me a Christian, 
then may you begin to fear.” The panic soon subsided. The 
schools flourished. The children were able to read, and Mr. 
Martyn’s only grief was, that he was obliged awhile to allow 
them Hindoo poems, not daring to introduce at once Christian 
books, EK. S. 

(To be Continued.) 


Tug Frienp.—If you take the Lord Jesus for the guide and the 
friend of your future, you will find Him great contrast to many, and un- 
speakably superior to the best. For the best have their failings, but Christ 
has none. ‘The best have variations in their spirits, or fits in their affec- 
tions, but in Him is no variableness or shadow of turning. The most 
honest memory occasionally forgets, but He is a rock, and there is no un- 
righteousness with him; and the most powerful patronage occasionally falls 
short, but Ilis isan arm that never wearies, and a treasury that can never 
be exhausted. Some you cannot trust, even when they are before your 
eyes, but in Him, though for the present you see him not, you can place 
implicit confidence.—Dr. James Hamilton. 
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7 PATIENCE. 


Have Patience! Life hath many ills, 

And most of them we cannot shun : 

Rat if we learn to bravely bear, 

oF Then their most painful work is done. 

14 The weight we carry willingly | 
We do not feel to be a load ; 

Let Patience lift thy cares, and thou 
Wilt speed along life’s rugged road. 


Let Patience bear thy cares, until 
Joy comes, and takes them from her hand ; 
Let Hope keep whispering of that day,— 
The rod can bloom at God’s command. 
aa ol If Death hath been within thy home, 
gay ; And from thy side a friend hath torn, 
3 Sit down beside the grave, and wait 
The glorious resurrection morn ! 
Has some barbed arrow pierced thy heart ? ; 
Call Patience up, and let her pour | 
Her balm upon the acaing wound, q 
And the sharp anguish will be o'er. 3 
She will not pain thee, for her touch, 4 
Ben at first, is gently sweet ; 7 
"Twill not be long ere thou wilt learn 
Her calm face, as a friend's, to greet. 


There is a heauty in her face, 

Which we see more, the more we look ; 
And on our own it shineth back, 

Like stars shine down upon a brook. 
Pleasure a full-blown rose doth bear, 

That fades when most its beauty’s seen ; 
And leaves behind a dying scent, 

While Patience bears an evergreen. 


She ne'er will leave thee: youth may pass, 
And Age come creeping surely on ; 

Bat whilst thou hold'st her hand, her smile 

And when Dvath’s kiss is on thy cheek, 

Wil mothe thee in thy last farewell, 


Then lay thee gently in the grave. Worx. 
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THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tae case was not brought forward until mid-day. The 
witnesses were few; the facts soon told. The surviving keeper 
tried very hard to give the impression that Walter designedly 
did the deed, and judging from appearances, the bench and 
jury were with him. The counsel on the crown side concluded. 
The court had been gradually packing since it had been known 
that the prisoner’s counsel was about to rise. At length it was 
not possible to admit one person more. The April sun was 
fast declining, which reflected a faint and melancholy brightness 
through the hall. Every countenance looked solemn. The 
prisoner was peaceful and self-possessed in the extreme. 
Frank rose to speak; a dead silence—the thrilling silence of a 
great multitude—gave place to the excitement for seats and 
room. Every eye was fixed intently upon the slight but noble 
form of the young counsellor. Even the judge, when he once 
looked upon that calm, resolved—we might almost say, in- 
spired countenance, could not withdraw his gaze. Walter 
folded his hands in the attitude of reverence, as though in 
presence of some mightier spirit, and looked upon him with 
the absorption of worship. 

Frank commenced speaking slowly, calmly, solemnly, as 
if life and death were indeed in the balances. He went through 
the evidence, marked the leading features of it, and thoroughly 
exhibited the case as in all simplicity Watkins had related it 
to him. 

The jurors gradually concentrated their attention, as though 
by some mysterious process they were undergoing an entire 
mental transformation. The judge still gazed with anxiety. 

After speaking for abont an hour and a half, Frank drew 
himself up to conclude, but seemed at first paralyzed through 
the might of the matter, and almost unequal to the finishing 
stroke. He glanced his eyes hastily around, as though endea- 
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vouring to gather up his forces, when the mournful and deeply 
expressive gaze of the almost death-doomed Walter arrested 
his attention. This seemed to break down the barrier that was 
keeping him in bondage. Like a mighty torrent, more furious 
from the check that had opposed its progress, he burst 
beyond all bounds, and sent forth flash after flash of eloquence, 
with a power that held the court as if by aspell. At length, 
in a voice of thrilling pathos, he thus concluded :— 

“My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury,—W hen I contemplate 
that young and guileless boy, I am appalled at the sacred, 
awful duty that devolves upon me, and I could almost desire 
that his defence had been intrusted to abler hands, for I feel 
that if the jury ratify the decision of the former Jury, it will 
be because I have failed to make truth clear,innocence manifest, 
and the cry of the fatherless and the widow reach your ears. 
Look at him as he stands there. Look, judge—look, jurors— 
look, spectators. Is that boy a murderer? Did he designedly 
and maliciously take the life which God had given? Did he?” 

Here all attention Was drawn toward Walter, who, with pitiful 
and almost frenzied emotion exclaimed, “ By the God that is in 
heaven, my dead father’s God, m¥ poor mother’s God, I did 
not. A mournful murmur ran through the court. His youth, 
his calmly sorrowful and piously illuminated countenance, 
added to the depth and force of feeling with which he spoke, 
drew all eyes toward him; and many a tear was visible, and 
many a sigh was andible, when they looked and listened to 
that earth-forsaken but heaven-befriended lad. Walter imme- 
diately relapsed into his original ‘state, and appeared scarcely 
conscious of having spoken. 

Frank resumed: “Can you upon such evidence condemn a’ 
being so lately buoyant with life, and health. and hope, and 
happiness, to a premature and igtiominious death? Can you, 
after such testimonies to his integrity and respectability — 
m the face of all cood and all hght, yet pronounce that all is 
darkness, and all evil? Could you ever more contemplate 
your own children with satisfaction, or in comfort rest upon 
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your beds—types of the advancing tomb—while you remem- 
bered that the lone widow had been robbed of her only one, 
and a gentle and pure spint had been hurled like a dog to his 
grave? I feel that you could not. I feel that every selfish 
and unselfish element of your being cries, Loose him, and let 
him go. I feel that your hearts, your minds, your consciences 
tell you that he is not guilty; and I implore you as men, I 
implore you as fathers, | implore you as Christians, I implore 
| you by the day when the secrets of all hearts will be revealed, 
to boldly and nobly give utterance to the convictions illumi- 
nating the mind of every individual in this. great assembly, 
that Walter Watkins is not guilty.” 

The young counsellor reseated himself; a feeling of profound 
and silent awe prevailed. The assembly seemed to breathe as 
with one breath, and gaze as with one power of vision. 

The judge commenced speaking with a desperate effort at 
self-command. For some moments his articulation was scarcely 


comprehensible, and when at length his words flowed freely, 
he could not by any exercise of the will divest himself of the 
feelings stirred within him by the powerful and pathetic 
defence of the prisoner’s counsel. Having resumed his seat, 
the jury retired, and in less than ten minutes were again in 
their places. The audience became breathless with suspense, 
and leant forward in the direction of the boxes, as though 
anxious to catch the first faint utterance, or, if possible, anti- 
cipate the decision ere speech had proclaimed it. 

The foreman rose to speak; the excitement became intense, 
amounting almost to panic. Firmly and profoundly he said, . 
“My Lord, we conscientiously and unhesitatingly pronounce 
Walter Watkins Not Guilty.” The crowd could no longer be 
controlled, restrained nature must have sway, and a burst of 
overwhelming applause sounded and resounded throughout 
the place; and had it been possible, they would have torn 
young Watkins from his box and carried him in triumph to 
his home. 

The judge demanded silence, and called upon the officials to 
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enforce it, but the protectors of the peace had themselves be 
come disturbers in common with theexcited multitude. Quiet 
being at length restored, the judge brought the proceedings of 
the day to a close. Walter was immediately and without 
observation conducted from the court. No sooner was he 
missed than the crowd rushed for the door as with one consent, 
to await and greet his departure. 

Let us return to Frank. The business of the day being over, 
he rose to leave, but found himself thronged on all sides by 
congratulating friends. The judge firmly and warmly grasped 
his hand, but spoke not. A tear of blended affection and 
pride rested on his father’s cheek. Not far distant, calm, silent, 
colourless, sat Alice with her mother. Frank made toward 
them, for he discovered that Fred was not visible, and offering 
Mrs. Grey his arm, said, “ Allow me to conduct you to an 
ante-room ; your knight appears to have proved faithless to 
his profession. As I have the carriage for my own isolated 
possession, I think Alice had better keep me company, and 
perchance the evening breeze will fan the colour to her cheeks 
again. I know Mrs. Grey prefers the train, and as my mother 
and father are similarly inclined, you can mutually befriend 
each other.”’ 

Frank placed Mrs. Grey with his parents, and proceeded 
‘with Alice to seek for the carriage. On gaining the door of 
departure it presented an interesting and to them surprising 
sight. The crowd having rushed from the court too hastily 
to mamfest their gratitude to young Mr. Duncan, resolved to 
yield their tribute without the walls, for which purpose they 
had ranged themselves on each side of the doorway, leaving 
an open pathway for his carriage, and as he appeared on the 


steps, every man lifted his hat, as if in profound reverence. 


Not asound escaped except an occasional, “God bless you.” 


They seemed to regard him as a being of too high an order 
for tumultuous demonstration. 


Alice and Frank soon re: 


the carri 
John to take age, and, ordering 


the old road, from its greater natural attractions, 
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they comfortably seated themselves in the interior. Alice was 
remarkably mute; on which Frank merrily rallied her. At 
length, having succeeded in revivyfying her conversational 
powers, Alice congratulated him upon the successes of the day. 

“Alice,” said he, “ the laurels, if righteously awarded, would 
be on your brow. You express your satisfaction with my 
humble part; know you, that whatever may have been 
the achievements of my professional character, it is to you I 
am chiefly indebted: never should I have witnessed this day 
if I had never known Alice Grey. Your faithful and unceasing 
admonitions have more than any one thing else helped to 
awaken the spirit that now burns within me. By your own 
consent I have attained some degree of elevation; and I cannot 
but remember and confess who it is that has shamed, and 
cheered, and stimulated me up the ascent. And it is a rich 
compensation for all the toils, all the endured disinclinations 
and discouragements, that I have been instrumental in saving 
that young spirit from the doom which hung over him, and his 
poor mother from a miserable existence.”’ 

But where is Walter? Where is Nelly} The decision had 
no sooner been given than a youth was seén to grasp his hat, 
hurry from the court, mount a pony, and ride away until he 
arrived at Nelly Watkins’ cottage. 

“Good morning, master Fred” (for it was he): “ Good 
morning, master Grey—good morning, Sir—good morning to 
you,” said Nelly, advancing to the door in the dim twilight. 

“Tt is evening, Nelly, but he’s safe—he’s safe.” 

“Who's safe, Master Fred ? 

“ Walter’s safe.”’ 

“QO yes, he’s safe enough, they can’t touch him now, and I 
shall soon be safe. I am coming, Walter, only I must set the 
house in order first.. Don’t you see him, with all the happy angels, 
looking so beautiful ? There a’n’t any gamekeepers there, Walter, 
are there? I’m coming, I’m coming, my child, but | must 
wish master and mistress Duncan good-bye first. It will seem 
so uncivil to go away without telling any of them. I'm sure 
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you're mighty changed ; you used to be one of the politest boys 
that was. And there’s my dear husband, too, John; you don't 
believe he murdered him, I’m sure you don’t. You can tell 
them what he is. Surely they haven't sent him up there with 
a rope about his neck, my dear darling boy, that never did any 
harm, and was as feeling and gentle-like as a woman. I’m 
much obliged to you, Master Grey, for telling me. Wouldn't 
you like to go there ? as it is a beautiful place, they say, and 
not a trouble or difference among any of them, and there's 
plenty of room ; its always filling, and yet it’s never full. They 
sing and sing, and never part again.” Here Nelly commenced 
singing in melancholy music: “ O that will be joyful, when we 
meet to part no more."* “Here's Susan, too,’’ she resumed, 
“ Missus has sent her over, perhaps she would like to go.” 

Fred called Susan aside, and inquired how long Nelly had 
been in this state of mind ? 

“Only about half an hour, Master Frederick ; I was thinking 
of sending for a doctor, but I couldn’t find any one; they are 
all gone to the trial.”’ 

Fred left in quest of one ; and soon returned with their own 
surgeon, who announced that Nelly was in the first stage of 
fever, and he anticipated nothing alarming, if she was kept 
quiet and her son restored to her. 

Fred thought it best to go in search of Walter to prevent a 
too sudden or clamorous return, and also to prepare him bor 
his mother’s unhappy state of mind. 

We left Walter in an ante-room of the court—the crowd at 
the door anxiously awaiting his appearance—as they designed 


to express without the walls what they had been checked in 


demonstrating within. At length, all patience being ex- 


hausted, they called furiously for Watkins, which Walter 
responded to by appearing on the steps, when the deafening 
shout that was set up would have stirred the most. stoical 
heart to the very depths. Again, and again, and again, it 
resounded, At length, the two foremost of the company took 
him one on each sid ink ithi 
side—othe ir 
ers linked their arms within those, 
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until they had made a line extending across the middle of the 
street. A succession of lines were thus formed, and then in 
one great army they marched on, shouting and cheering most 
triumphantly; many in their enthusiasm had mounted pocket 
handkerchiefs on walking sticks, and a few yet more vehement 
had secured a band and banners, and thus they wended their 
way to the railway station, where Walter was restored to the 
care of his not less faithful if less demonstrative friends. 


S. A. A. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 


FEBRUARY. 


‘“ How pleasant is the opening year! 
The clouds of winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty re-appear ; 
The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 
And bluer glows the arching sky. 
All things around us seem to say,— 
‘Christian direct thy thoughts on high.’ ” 
D. M.Morr. 


Txis month was in old Saxon times called “ Sprout-kele,” 
because the “‘ kele-wurt,” which we call “ colewort,’’ or “ greens,” 
begins to sprout. It is still named “February fill-dyke” in 


some parts of the country, because of the’ sudden and inundating 


thaws which frequently succeed to the frosts and snows of 
January. It is not usually a pleasant month, and were it not 
the immediate precursor of Spring, it would seem to have but 
few charms for the lover of nature. It partakes in a measure of 
the sublimity which is a characteristic of Winter. Sometimes 
the tempest howls with fearful vehemence, bringing with it 
cutting hail or blinding snow; but more frequently there are 
deluges of cold and steady rain, endangering the safety of the 


tender lambs that now form the care and the hope of the 
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faymer. - Occasionally, however, there are days most enjoyable, 
from their mildness and promise of a more genial season. The 
sun is now evidently making a larger circuit in the heavens, thus 
not only shortening the night, but by its longer continuance 
above the horizon, and the increased perpendicularity of its 


rays, warming the surface of the earth, and producing a gradual 
development of bud and blossom. Out of desolation and ap- 
parent death, life springs up.in the varied forms given to it by 
the hand of the great Ruler of the year, and soon beauty instead 
of barrenness will be “all around our path.” The philosophical 


explanation of the most striking phenomena of Spring is found 
in the power which you may observe is possessed by heat in 
expanding the substance of bodies. In the vegetable world, the 
increasing heat of the solar rays expands the fibres and cells of 
which plants are composed, and the sap, which during the rigours 
of winter, had almost entirely descended to the roota, now 


ascends through the minute hair-like tubes, which pervade alike 
the trunks and bran hea of lofty trod A, and Lhe ate Hie and leaves 
of the most delicate flowers, Here we cannot fail to be struck 
with the wisdom of the Divine arrangements, If the heat of 
the sun were suddenly to increase in intensity, the sap, by its 
too rapid ascent, would so violently expand the cells through 
which it flows that they would burst, as over-charged. water- 
pipes are so often seen to do in a frost. The buds would thus 
be rendered abortive, and many delicate plants would be totally 
destroyed. But the temperature of the air is gradually 
heightened, and thus the sap rises by degrees, and plant after 
plant, according to its kind, unfolds its leaves and blossoms in 
beautiful succession, till every wild hedge-row and ferny wood, 
every bleak hill-side and cultured garden, is clothed with verdure 
and sweetness. 

Among the animal cre ation, one of the early g) ons of spring 
is seen in the nest-building, which is now he un by many of the 
feathered race. And here there is an accommodation to circum- 
stances which shows that the instinct of the little architects 
must have been implanted in them by an infinitely wise and 
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benevolent Creator. Some of the early breeders, which lay their 
eggs before the frosts and storms of winter have quite passed 
away, plaster their nests with loam or other substances, and this 
renders them impervious to rain and wind. Look at the nest of 
a blackbird or a thrush, and you will see how well they are pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the weather. Smaller birds, as 
the golden-crested wren and some of the finch tribe, delay their 
work, and towards midsummer time weave their beautiful nests 
of light, though warm materials—mosses, lichens, thistle-down, 
and even cobwebs are put into requisition. In this and many 
other ways, the fragments are gathered up, and in the wise 
economy of nature nothing is lost. The thrush will in a mild 
season “ forestal sweet St. Valentine,’ and warbles his flute-like 
song to attract the mate he has selected ; and quickly is their nest 
constructed, sometimes in a tall holly or laurel bush ; but in the 
case of the méasel-thrush, in the fork of an ash or other high tree, 
This lastmentioned bird has ite name from feeding on the berries 
of the miseltoe; these pass uninjured through the digestive 
organs of the bird, and germinate readily in any favourable lo- 
eality.* In the fact that the crops of these birds do not secrete 
the gastric juice, which in other animals speedily dissolves the 
food which has been swallowed, is another instance of the Divine 
providence, which, in this way among many others, has covered 
the earth with its garment of greenery. 

The song of the skylark may now be heard in greater frequency 
and power than in January. Whose steps have not many a 
time been arrested by the clear and trilling notes of the “ mes- 
senger of heaven,” as he now wings his way through the downy 
cloud, and again is barely visible in the clear azure ? 

‘Higher still, and higher, 
From earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 


The blue deep thou tingest — 
And singing, still dost soar,—and soaring, ever singest.”” 


* In Windsor Park, this parasitic plant may now be seen hanging in 
large bushes from the trees ; and old apple-trees in long-planted orchards are 
sometimes clothed with its pale, wax-like foliage. G2 
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Though the hedges and trees will continue leafless for some 
time longer, the air is cheery with the song of the robin, the 
linnet, the wren, the chaffinch, and the woodlark ; the soft and 
tender coo of the wood-pigeon is heard in the plantations, and 
the rooks are in good earnest debating the rights of ownership 
in many a twig and branch of the tall elms that long have been 
their ancestral home. The cry of the whistling swan, as he 
wings his way to the northward, is sometimes distinguished by 
the wakeful ear in the stillness of the night. Unlike the musical 
strains once in fable attributed to the dying swan, there is no 
melody in it ; though when high up in the air and modulated by 
the wind, the note is wild, but not unpleasant. By the time the 
long and dark winter of the Icelanders is coming to an end, the 
wild swans pay them a visit, and are welcomed by them as the 
harbingers of returning sunshine and pleasant summer-time. 

Within the pillared shade of the fir-grove, where the ground 
is softly carpeted with the innumerable fallen spines, and the 
great ferns grow to the size of shrubs—beautiful even in the 
absence of the summer's green—there the crossbill is heard 
chuckling and snapping at the cones, which he quickly empties 
of their seeds. In his active and vivacious motions, this bird 
much resembles a parrot: with the claws of one foot he keeps 
the cone steady, while with his*curved beak, the mandibles of 
which cross one another like a pair of scissors, he searches every 
seale for the seed which is concealed under it. The crossbill is 

found, all the year round, in the south of Scotland, where there 
are extensive pine forests ; but it has not often been known to 
breed in England. The plumage of the male bird is very hand- 
some—varying from a bright red to orange colour on the breast, 
head, and back ; the female, in the same parts, is of a dull olive 
green. 

Insects swarm in sunny and sheltered spots, and in mild - 
wéather the small tortoise-shel] butterfly flits about. Moths of 
several species emerge from the chrysalis, which all winter 
through has appeared lifeless, dry, and brittle as glass. Bees, 
wasps, and ants, occasionally peep out, and then return to'their 
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snug abodes, possibly after making observations for the guidance 
of their little community. The tiny snails, which are so frequently 
found hidden among mosses, at the foot of old trees, crawl] forth 
from their hiding-places. The mosses themselves are now in 
their beauty, and some are covered with the minute and curious 
fruitage, so interesting an object under a microscope. They 
seem to derive much of their nourishment from the moisture of 
the air, so little soil is there in many of the localities where they 
grow in great luxuriance—the roots of trees, old walls, and 
barren rocks, being frequently covered with them. A pretty 
little fungus (Peziza coccinea) makes its appearance in this 
month, bearing on its pillared stalk, when fully opened, a bright 
crimson cup, as large as a Crowh piece. Land and water-beetles 
begin to come, and the seven-spotted ladybird may be seen 
occasionally. 

Flowers, though still searee, are more numerous than in 
January. Besides the chenille-like tassels of the hazel, some of 
which have already appeared, the alder and the willow also are 
covered with catkins, and the gooseberry and currant trees begin 
to put forth their buds. The yew-tree blossoms ; the bright 
yellow jessamine is in flower; and the leaves of the elder and 
woodbine are unfolding. The snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis /, 
which scarcely ventured to peep during the last month, is now 
abundant. It so often is seen bursting through the snow, that 
ia France it is called Perce-neige. In ancient times it was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, as were so many of our fairest 
Rowers, and was called the “Fair Maid of February ;’ because 
it was generally in bloom on the 2nd of the month, or Candle- 
mas Day, then kept in remembrance of the one on which the 
Holy Child Jesus was presented by His mother at the Temple 
in Jerusalem. On heavy, clayey soils, a scent, fragrant as that 
of newly-mown hay, directs the search of the botanist among 
the withered leaves which strew the hedge-side, and the pale 
blossoms of the coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara) are discovered. 
They are without leaves, which will not make their appearance 
for some time to come. The cottony down which lines their 
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under surface was gathered for tinder in those days when lucifers 
were not; and the feathery seeds are still used in the Highlands 
for stuffing mattresses. The flowers are made into both tea and 
wine by country people, who have great faith in their medicinal 
virtues. Go down, towards the end of the month, to the river- 
side— 
‘“ Where the coarse rushes, to the sweeping breeze, 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies,” 


and you will find the brightly-polished yellow flowers of the 
marsh marygold (Caltha palustris), Clare, the Northampton- 
shire poet, calls it by its village name when he says :— 
“The horse-blob by the water-mill, 
Blooms in the foaming dam ; 


And pilewort blazes round the hill, 
Beside the sleeping lamb.”’ 


The verb here coupled with the bright little pilewort (Aanun- 
culus ficaria) is very expressive and appropriate. Nothing, at 
this time fof the year can look more cheerful than a bank 
covered with its yellow, star-like blossoms. Though sometimes 
called buttercups, they are not so—they come earlier, and the 
petals are narrower and sharper in their outline than those of 
the familiar flower for which they are mistaken. The white 
blossoms of the whitlow grass (Draba verna) may be seen, to- 
wards the end of the month, on old walls or stony ground. It 
is one of the very smallest of our wild flowers—an entire plant 
covering a surface not larger than a fourpenny piece. As its 
name imports, it was considered by old herbalists as good for 
disease of the finger. It was also called nailwort. The hedges 
begin to look bright with the green-flowered mercury ; and the 
trailing stems of the ivy-leaved speedwell, with the fresh grass 
begin to give a livelier hue to the banks and helds., ae 

There are few hearts so insensible as not to fee] sensations of 
gladness on beholding everywhere these tokens of the coming 
desultory, help to remind us 

10m we owe the changing seasons, with all their 
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varied charms. Even sin itself, deadly as are its effects in the 
moral world, has not been allowed to destroy the loveliness of 
the natural world. 


‘‘ For to the soul, as to the sight, 
Of learning full, as of delight, 
Is Nature's garden; every flower 
That beautifies the passing hour, 
Speaks to the meditative ear, 
In words—that ‘ Who hath ears may hear.’ ” 
Norwich. E. B. 


CANADA. 
LY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


Tere is so much to say about Canada—so much that is 
pleasant and gratifying for English people to know—that it is 
difficult to begin; having, of course, in prospect the necessity 
for leaving off. Canada, with its great rivers and beautiful lakes ; 
its fertile lands and thriving towns; its busy, prosperous people ; 
its farms, and manufactories, and steamboats ; its institutions, so 
entirely different from those of its close neighbour the United 
States—so much like those of home, and yet so far away—that 
to an Englishman, Canada is one of the most agreeable and 
attractive places in America. Here flies, playing with the breeze, 
our own Union Jack ; and yonder, with only the river between 
us, the Stars and Stripes of the American republic—close neigh- 
bours, on the best of terms, but very dissimilar in their ways. 

What is this mighty river—certainly one of the largest in the 
world—which forms the great commercial: highway of these 
Canadian provinces? This is the St. Lawrence. Its banks are 
tudded with towns and cities of a healthy, prosperous aspect. 
It 1s navi rable for Vessi ls of considerable burden for a distance 
of six hundred miles from the sea; but its whole length 1s 
upwards of two thousand miles. Observe how rapidly it flows 
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from its far distant source! with what a mighty voice it leaps 
over many a precipice, and rushes onward to the sea, Here it 
dwindles into a comparatively slender stream, and there widens 
into an immense lake; herg winding amongst grass plains, where 
cattle graze and sheep are browsing, there overshaded by 
primeval forests, in which no axe has rung the advent of 
civilization. At Niagara it makes its most wondrous leap, and 
falls in a great sheet of water—of living gold or vivid green 
and with a sound that never ceases, night or day. Beside this 
giant river, its lesser brothers, the Ottawa and Sanquenay, lose 
much of their grandeur ; but the lakes are its legitimate com- 
peers—and, seen by the red light of the setting sun, or the pale 
beams of the moon, offer pictures not to be readily forgotten. 
Here is Lake Superior—an expanse of water almost as large 
as all Ireland—receiving tribute, like a monarch, from fifty 
streams. and studded by islands of no inconsiderable size. On 
the north and east the rocks rise high and bare, the mountains 
in some places attaining the height of 1,500 feet. The Indians, 
in their curious canoes, skim the lake and gather its finny spoil ; 
and their frail barks offer strange contrast to the steamboats 
navigating its waters. And here is Lake Erie, dotted with small 
islands and fringed with harbours, and covering an area of 
twelve thousand square miles. Here, also, is Lake Huron—even 
larver, and having on its surface 32,000 islands—chief amongst - 
them the Island of the Evil Spirit, to which dark Indian legends 
are attached. And yonder is Ontario, the smallest and most 
northerly of these great northern lakes, but possessing some 


advantages over them. And then, in addition to the giant river 


and the magnificent lakes, observe the canals which human inge- 
nuity has invented, so as to avoid the falls of the river, and con- 
nect—for commercial purposes—the lakes with one another. 
Here, indeed, is an immense mass of water, turned to verv pro- 
fitable account, but sometimes frozen over for weeks and months 
together. 

The bitterly cold winters, the long, hard frosts, render it 
necessary for the Canadians to have some other highway than 
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such as can be procured by canals, and lakes, and rivers. Bound 
up in the harbours—frozen in by the winter—what use are the 
stoutest ships and swiftest steamers that ever sailed or paddled 
on water, salt or fresh? Something, of course, it was necessary to 
do to carry on communication, When miles and miles and miles of 
ice blocked up the watery way. Railways have been introduced, 
and have answered admirably; and, breathing out fire and 
smoke, and scattering ashes as it flies along, behold the steam- 
horse—best of chargers—conveying luggage and passengers from 
place to place, in spite of wind and weather. To inaugurate the 
Great Tubular Bridge over the ‘St. Lawrence—a wonderful 
achievement of scientific skill, excelling all the Seven Wonders 
put together—the Prince of Wales went over to Canada last 
year, and was, as we all know, received with loyal enthusiasm. 
So, what with rivers and railways, Canada is tolerably well con- 
nected, and trade and commerce do not stop—as they used to do 
in these parts—when the snow fell and the frost set in. 

These remarks lead us to offer a word or two on the Canadian 
climate, and to say that, whatever may be urged to the contrary, 
there is no doubt of its being very severe. It is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold. The winter begins in October—that 
is to say, frosts set in—and through November there is usually 
a succession of heavy snow-storms and tempests. These are fol- 
lowed by the frosts of December, which very often last till 
April, and sometimes till May, and break up as suddenly as they 
set in. May and June are wet—very wet; but then July, 
August, September, are excessively hot, and thunder-sterms of 
vreat violence frequently oecur. It is said that the climate is 
improving ; that the winters are less severe, and the summers 
more healthy: this is not unlikely, as we very well know that 
civilization effects great changes, even in the atmosphere, owing 
to the disappearance’ of forests and the cultivation of unculti- 
vated lands. 

And now it is time for us to turn our attention to the natural 
productions of Canada; and the more so as we observe huge 
masses of timber lazily or rapidly floating down the river. 
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Where do they come from? The far-off forest-lands. Thither- 
wards let us turn our steps. | 

A forest !—not like that of Epping, nor Windsor, nor any 
English forest you can mention—nor Fontainebleau, nor any 
forest in Europe you can name; but a forest that has been grow- 
ing and decaying in the long solitude before the foot of man 
awoke the silence. -A forest where the tree-trunks rise, straight 
and stately as cathedral columns, to a height of eighty or a 
hundred feet, where the canopy of verdure and freshness above 
so closely intermingles its bristling foliage as to allow of but 
slight entrance to the sun. A for-st where the slenderest paths 
are welcome, and where we may travel for miles and miles, ‘mid 
pines and hemlocks bearded with moss, and find no trace of any 
human being having been there before us. Pines, firs, white 
cedar, oak, maple, birch, ash, hickory, wild cherry—here they 
are in beautiful confusion. Trunks of old trees—dead, but 
lovingly held up by younger trees, as if they were loth to lose a 
sire. Blighted trees, struck by the lightning years agone, and 
standing, in their loneliness, as if their misfortunes caused them 
to be shunned. And here, on the brink of a stream, its foliage 
—like the tresses of a fabled Dryad—all wet with dew, is the 
silvery birch; and here are trees that keep their verdure green 
in winters frost and rime as well as in summer sunshine. These 
forests stretch out before us, covering hill and dale—forests that 
are gradually yielding to the industry of man wood for his log- 
hut and his boat. 

On the cultivated lands of Canada we find all kinds of grain, 
all the common kinds of fruit, hemp, flax, and.tobacco. In the 
woods, strawberries and raspberries may be gathered in great 
abundance ; melons of different species are found in plenty; the 
grape, peach, and nectarine arrive at great pertection. 

It is a fine country, with many attractions, especially to an 
emigrant from England ; for it is under British government, and 
is unaffected by the discord ‘aml disunion of the United States. 
During the last year there arrived in Canada more than 
10,000 emigrants: 6,481 from’ England, 979 from Scotland, 
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377 from Ireland, and the rest from the continent of Europe. And 
Canada has plenty ef room for them all; with good land waiting 
the plough, and dense forests waiting the axe—all things ready 
for the intelligent and industrious emigrant who finds the home 
labour-market overcrowded, and feels that every one of his 
children is a competitor for bread which it is very hard to win. 
It is one of the most striking examples of God's over-ruling 
Providence, that when an old country becomes overcrowded, new 
lands offer their attractions and draught off the surplus popula- 
tion. The elk and the buffalo hold possession of these lands 
until man requires them ; but, when the time has come, the veil 
that has hidden them is removed, pioneers send back good news 
from the far country, and the emigrant ships bear away the 
people to a land of plenty, who find it hard to live at home. 
And thus it is, also, that Christianity is extending its mighty 
and beneficent influence. The emigrants who go out to America, 
to Cape Colony, to New Zealand, to Natal—to any one of our 
settlements, carry with them English Bibles; and thus it comes 
to pass that the religion of Jesus Christ is spread over the world. 
God grant that our honest, upright, thrifty emigrants may never 
forget their English Bibles, nor fail to raise an altar to our 
God ! 3 

Let us pay a visit to some of the Canadian towns—Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, 

Quebec was founded by the French in 1608, and, atter 
changing masters more than once, was finally taken by the 
English in 1759. Wolfe and Montcalm, as we said in our 
former article, fell in the action. A monument in honour of the 
heroes has been erected on the plains of Abraham, a short clis- 
tance west from the citadel. Quebec is now a place of consider- 
able trade. During summer, steamers ply daily between Quebec 
and Montreal, and also between places lower down the river. 
The Canadian Grand Trunk Railway affords communication with 
Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, &e., and the electric telegraph 
connects the city with Montreal, St. John’s, and Halifax. 
There is something very impressive in the appearance of 
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Quebec ; and it has, not without propriety, been described as the 
Gibraltar of America; its picturesque streets—narrow and 
steep ; its lofty walls and frowning gateways ; and here and 
there the splendid views which it commands of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, render it a place to be long remembered, It has 
a foreign aspect—not having lost the traces of its French origin 5 
the old houses and public buildings remind the visitor of France, 
but going down to the quay to welcome the emigrants who come 
here by steamer, bent on life inthe backwoods, puts to flight all 
such associations. These are thoroughly British—from Scotia's 
mountains, from the green valleys of Ireland, from the broad 
lands of England, they have come to win bread in the colonies. 
God speed them on their way! 

Montreal—of which there is a representation on the frontis- 
piece to this volume—is a very different place from Quebec. 
Instead of being placed chiefly on a steep rock, it is built on 
nearly level ground. But, like Quebee, the buildings of the 
city tell its history—its cathedral, convents, and the names of the 
more ancient streets, indicating its French origin, while its Ex- 
change, warehouses, and railway, speak plainly of British pro- 
gress, enterprise, and industry. The noble bridge spanning the 
St. Lawrence is the best illustration of the scientific progress 
made of late years; and all the old buildings, quaint streets, 
and foreign associations are forgotten as we gaze on this great 
and noble work. 

Kingston—the second city of West Canada—offers a pleasant 
aspect, with its excellent harbour and dockyards, backed by pubhe 
buildings—nearly all of blue limestone—and thick clusters of 
houses gently sloping up from the river. But a closer inspection 
does not serve to increase any admiration that may have been 
excited by a first view of the place. It looks, as many places 
do look in (‘anada, in a very incomplete condition : and has 
been satirically described as having one half burnt down and 
the other not built up! 


Toronto—the capitai of West Canada—is f 


ar superior to 
Kingston. It extends three miles along the shores ot Lake 
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Ontario, from which it rises gradually in a series of slopes. 
Sixty years ago, it consisted of a few Indian wigwams, and now 
it possesses a population of about 60,000. The streets are well 
paved, and lighted with gas; the houses large and good, and the 
shops excellent. In the prison of Toronto, at the present time, 
there is one man in whose fate we cannot fail to experience 
interest and sympathy. We refer to the runaway slave, John 
Anderson, who, for killing Seneca Digges in his escape from 
bondage, has been demanded jback by the States, in order that 
the lash and the flames may execute their vengeance on him, 
Whatever may be the sentence of the law, Justice acquits the 
poor slave ; and we cannot for a moment believe that English 
justice would ever surrender him to the cruel fate which awaits 
him if once given up. 

Nothing can be more striking than the difference between the 
British settlements and the United States on the question of 
slavery. Towards Canada the poor slave looks with longing eye 
and yearning heart; for, let him but reach the British soil, and 
he breathes the air of freedom—is no longer a chattel, but a 
man. Thank God, we have abolished slavery! We have seen 
the last of it, so far as we are personally concerned ; but in 
America, slavery is only separated from us by the breadth of a 
river or a narrow tract of country ; and to Canada, as to a city 
of refuge, the fugitive slave directs his course. It is when we 
think of this that our hearts glow with love to our great and 
free country, and in thankfulness to our Almighty Father, who 
has made of one blood all the nations that dwell upon the 
earth. 

Canada is one of our most important British settlements : it 
Is rising in wealth and prospects every year; and the reception 


which the Prince of Wales received there on his recent visit 
shows us that, whatever may have been urged to the contrary, 
the settlers are warmly attached to England, and loyal to the 
British crown. 
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TRYING AND PRAYING. 


“ Charlie dear, praying is better than trying.” 

“But I must try too, mamma; one can’t get on in anything 
good without trying. I have often heard my father say so.”’ 

“ Yes, Charlie,” said his mother ; “ but one must begin by 
praying. Many, I believe, try without praying, but none 
really pray without trying. I would far rather you should 
promise me that you would pray. It is our only safeguard. 
Those who have never begun to do right should pray that they 
may begin; those who have begun should pray for God’s 
grace to enable them to goon. Charlie, you have been taught 
to pray in your home. Oh, never forget the lessons of your 
childhood, when you are far from those who taught them !” 

“T don’t believe I ever shall, mamma,” said Charlie. ‘“ I 
told Martha so this morning. I am sure I shall always re- 
member all I have been taught at home, and all I have seen 
and heard there.” 

“God grant you may, Charlie,” said his mother. “I pray 
that God may keep the remembrance of it in your heart ; but 
that alone will not be enough, unless God sends His blessing 
to make it useful to you. I am afraid, Charlie dear, you don’t 
quite understand that it is only God's Spirit that can teach us 
anything, or keep us from evil.”’ 

“Yes, mother, I do,” said Charlie; “ my father and you 
have always taught us to think so. All I meant was, that it 
would help to keep me right to remember what I have been 
taught at home, and the example I have seen here.” 

Mrs. Alison scarcely liked to say more; but one thought 
came into her mind, and she could not refrain from expressing 
it, “And yet, Charlie, we read in the Bible, that when our 
Saviour walked on earth, and both by His life and preaching 
showed forth the power and holiness of the Gospel, that His 


very brethen believed not on Him, . They were the nearest to 


His person; they saw the most of His miracles. The light of 
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His glory was shining continually before their eyes: they saw 
His wonderful deeds, and heard His gracious words, and yet 
they believed not on Him. Charlie, you know why they did 


~ 


not believe—because their hearts were not touched by God’s i 
Holy Spirit; and so, although Christ's power and mercy had i 
shone clearly before them, they looked on all His actions with 


blinded eyes, and listened to all His offers of love with deaf 


ears. The blind beggar who sat by the wayside, and was told 


that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by, believed and was saved, 


AP ate 


because, as he heard those first tidings of a Saviour, his heart 


was opened by Cod's Spirit to receive them. But the brethren 


of Jesus, who had heard most, and seen most, yet believed not. : 
Oh, my dear child, it is not seeing or hearing about Christ that 
can do us any good. There is only one thing that can help 
you, and that is receiving Christ into your heart; and this is 
the work of God’s Holy Spirit. It is my only hope for you. ] 


God ¢rant it may be your only hope for yourself.” —The Liec- 
lory and the Manor. 


PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE 
CHAPTER IIT. 


Tue Easter holidays were over, and a week had scarcely 
passed, before the schoolroom had returned to its usual order 
and routine. One afternoon, the Doctor sent for Charles 
Stanley. As the youth entered the study, Dr. Helmore said— 

“Charles, | am going to drive to the station to meet a new 
pupil: I wish you to accompany me. I have had a very 
high character of him from my friend Mr. Ellerton; but he 
is, on his mother’s side, of African descent, and has, therefore, a 


dark skin. I wish you to be introduced to him first, as your 
influence in the school will prevent any remarks likely to give 
him pain. In some American States, as you know, he would 
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be scouted from society ; but in England we have no such sinful 
prejudices. In fact,” continued the doctor, “ I wish you to re- 
ceive him as a friend, and that will ensure a kind reception from 
the rest.” 

Charles Stanley had no real antipathy to the friendship of any 
youth, even if he did possess a complexion darker than his own; 
had such, however, been the case, the Doctor's words, so gratify- 
ing to his pride, would have settled the matter at once. He 
therefore promised, with the utmost readiness, to do all he could 
for the new comer ; and, in a very few minutes, the kind Doctor 
and his favoured pupil were on their road to the station. 

Our very youthful readers of the present day cannot remember 
the time when the appearance of a train winding along at a rapid 
rate through cuttings and over embankments was an object of 
curiosity to man and of terror to animals. Twenty years ago, 
the sound of the whistle, the noise of the wheels, or the appear- 
ance of the white steam rising slowly in the warm air or rolling 
backward in a long, low cloud, was an immediate attraction. The 
wondering inhabitants of a village would rush to the highest 
ground from which it could be seen, while the horses and cattle, 
starting at its approach, would erect their tails in the air, and 
gallop to the greatest possible distance, as if the noisy monster 
were close at their heels. Now the idea of carriages going, as it 
were, “ by themselves,” has ceased to be a wonder, even to simple 
villagers. The lazy cow will lie still—chewing the cud—close to 
the very rails of the line, while the train is passing, and the con- 
tented horse enjoying the luxury, to him, of being “turned 
to grass,” scarcely deigns to lift his head. fin 

Still there is something very exciting in the appearance of an 
express train as it whirls past small stations, through tunnels, 
over embankments, and at length gives a long shrill whistle to 
signify its intention to stop. 

Dr. Helmore and his young companion had not stood many 
minutes on the platform of Elvedon station when a sound like 
this announced the approach of the express train from London; 
and it had scarcely ceased, before the huge monster, panting and 
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puffing out its steam, as if in rage at the interruption, drew up 
a long line of carriages. “ Elyedon! Elvedon!” shouted the 
porters, as the carriages rushed past—the doors of which opening 
in haste several passengers alighted, and ran hither and thither 
inquiring for their luggage. They need not to fear. Rapidly, 
but with little regard for loosely-corded boxes, or time-honoured 
hinges, the luggage for Elvedon is bounced out upon the plat- 
form. The carriage-doors are closed with sounds like pistol- 
shots.; an arm is stretched out as a signal that all is right; the 
guard sounds his whistle ; the engine shrieks, gives two or three 
impatient snorts, and the train is gone. 

Amidst all this bustle, a youth of colour, of. most gentlemanly 
appearance, had alighted from a first-class carriage, and was 
looking around him with a rather bewildered air. <A porter 
approached him. 

“Ts this Elvedon?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Ts any one here from Elvedon House ?” 

“Dr. Helmore is here himself,” said the man; “1 saw him this 
moment. Oh! here heis, Is this the young gentleman you 
expected, Sir?” said the porter, as the Doctor, making his way 
through the people, approached where they stood. 

“My name is Arthur Bond,” said the youth, taking off his 
hat most respectfully to the tall, noble-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman who stood before him. 

The Doctor held out his hand— 

“T am glad-to see you, my boy. How did you leave my 
friend Mr. Ellerton !———but I must not trouble you with ques- 
tions now. Where is your luggage ?”’ 

Charles Stanley, who had drawn back a little while Dr, Hel- 
more was speaking, now looked with surprise and pleasure at 
the elegant though dark youth whose friendship he was to cul- 
tivate. His manners, too, as he pointed out his boxes to James, — 
the Doctor's servant, were so polished and subdued, and his 
whole appearance so unmistakably that of a gentleman, that, 
when at length introduced to each other, the young Englishman 
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had become more really interested in his dark brother than 
even their kind preceptor had expected. 

On entering the hall of Elvedon House, Dr. Helmore placed 
his hand on Arthur's shoulder, and said— 

“ Now, let me take you to Mrs. Helmore.” Then, turning his 
head, he saw Charles approaching the door leading to the school- 
room— 

“Remember, Stanley, you join us at the tea-table.” 


“Thank you, Doctor; I will,’ was the reply. 

The next moment, Arthur Bond stood in the drawing-room of 
Elvedon House. A lady, rather tall, in a simple evening dress, 
advanced to meet him. She appeared some years younger than 
Dr. Helmore; and Arthur was delighted to perceive that, 
instead of a cross, stern schoolmistress, whose very shadow 
should cause terror and dismay, the future arbiter of his 
domestic comforts was a lady of a pleasing countenance and 
superior manners. Her brown eyes shone with benevolence as 
she held out both hands to welcome the descendant of a slave 
to free, happy England. 

Arthur had been pleased with Mrs. Helmore’s appearance ; 
but how his heart thrilled with emotion when she spoke to him ! 
She had that most inestimable of all qualities in a woman—a 
soft, musical voice. 

It is almost a wonder, amidst the various accomplishments 
cultivated by young ladies of the present day, that a soft, gentle 
way of speaking is so little thought of. It is true that, like 
other personal qualities, a musical voice is as much the Al- 
mighty'’s gift as personal beauty or great intellect; yet how 
many strive to cultivate the two latter, who forget that fretful 
and passionate tempers, or a proud, haughty, or rough manner 
of speaking, affect the voice more than many an attack of bron- 
chitis or diphtheria. Neither will affectation or formality 
answer the purpose. Let the thoughts, the words, and the dis- 
position be in, accordance with that meek and quiet spirit which 
in the sight of God is of so great price, and the voice will 
scarcely ever be so harsh or unpleasant to the ear as is some- 
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times, alas! the case with the fairest and most attractive of 
England's daughters. 

After a few kind words, Mrs. Heimore rang the bell ; it was 
answered by a cheerful, bustling woman, apparently about forty 
years of age, whose blue eyes filled with tears as her mistress 
desired her to take the stranger to his bed-room, that he might 
refresh himself after his Journey and before joining the family 
at tea-time. A few years previous to the date of Arthur Bond’s 
arrival in England, the efforts of the immortal Wilberforce and 
lis noble upholders had been successful in wiping out from the 
escutcheon of England that blot of slavery, that “ bar sinister” 
in her glorious quarterings. Dr. Helmore’s heart was warm on the 
subject, consequently it became a topic of conversation in the 
parlour, the school-room, and the kitchen. Ellis, the wardrobe 
woman, with the warm-hearted energy of a true Irish character, 
was a fierce abolitionist ; and the very idea that she could show 
kindness to a descendant of these poor, oppressed black people, 
although a gentleman’s son, was enough for her. She was his 
self-constituted champion at once and for ever. Ellis was one 
of those treasures so much appreciated—a true and _ trust- 
worthy help to her mistress. The wardrobe and its contents 
were under her especial care ; and’ although she could neither 
read nor write, yet by her natural tact she soon learnt to distin- 
guish the clothes and linen of one ‘pupil from another, and as 
Mrs. Helmore constantly overlooked every domestic department 
herself, a mistake, if made, was soon rectified. It is probable, 
but for her mistress’s powerful influence over her, that Ellis 
might have assumed too much authority in Elvedon House. As 
it was, everyone gave way to her, even the ‘Doctor allowed her to 
dust his study table ; in fact, he never knew when she did it, for 
not a book or a paper was ever removed from the spot where he 
had himself placed it. Ellis was, indeed, a sensible woman. 
Lut, after all, how much depends upon a mistress. Although 
well-born and highly accomplished, Mrs. Helmore considered 
that her husband, her children, her boarders, and her house re- 


quired her first and principal attention, consequently there was 
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nothing neglected which could ensure cleanliness, comfort, order, 
regularity, plenty of food, and plenty of exercise to the boarders 
of Elvedon House. 

It was natural that two boys so similarly circumstanced as 
Charles Stanley and Arthur Bond should form a very sincere 
and intimate friendship ; both motherless, both separated by 
the waves of the ocean from those near and dear to them, and 
both having been taught froni the Holy Book those precepts 
which can alone fit a man for this world or for the next. 
Yet, in natural disposition, the boys were very unlike. 
Charles was high-spirited and energetic, quick to resent, and quick 
to forgive, foremost in every game, and never happy unless far 
outstripping his fellows in everything. Arthur, on the contrary, 
though equal in abilities, considering that he-was more than a year 
younger, was, on the contrary, quiet, unobtrusive, and reserved 
—a casual observer would have set him down as a tame-spirited 
boy, possessing neither energy, boldness, nor strength of charac- 
ter. Not so, dowever, did the Doctor judge him. Arthur Bond 
had been about a fortnight an inmate of Elvedon House, when 
one day Mrs. Helmore appeared in the playground. Her presence 
was hailed with pleasure ; it was- often the signal for some ex- 
pected holiday or treat ; added to this the younger boys took the 
opportunity of asking the aid or sympathy of the kind lady ree 
specting the tail of a kite, ora missing ball, oy perhaps to divide 
a cake just arrived from home, it was never refused, They 
how crowded around her; it was Arthid, standing innlestly 
alool, to whom she addressed herself. 

“Arthur, do you remember a poor sailor named Lester, who 


belonged to the ship in which you came to England, and who 
was drowfhed on the passaye 


Yes, Madam indeed do.” 


“Well, do you know I have just discovered that his wife 
is our laundresg ; she is a most respectable woman, and trying 
hard to support herself and five children. Now, don’t you 
think,” she continued, looking round her, “that we could raise 
a subscription ‘amongst ourselves towards paying for her eldest 
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son Tom to b2 apprenticed to a carpenter; his mother has the 
opportunity, and only ten pounds is the sum required.” Some 
of the boys looked alarmed. ‘*Oh,” said Mrs. Helmore, “I do 
not expect to get all that great sum out of you, my boys, but I 
thought you would all like to contribute something, if only ; 
penny. Come,” she continued, laughing, “I will go round with 
the bag, and you shall put in what you lke without being 
seen.” 

Some of the boys skulked away ; their pocket-money bor- 
rowed and spent before it was due, left them always penniless, 
Still, on the whole, Mrs. Helmore was pleased with the subserip- 
tion, and she said so. Arthur, however, followed her to the 
gate leading into the garden, and requested permission to give 
her a sovereign. The lady hesitated. 

“T scarcely feel justifial in taking so much from you,” she 
said, 

“Oh do, pray, Madam,” he urged, “I have plenty beside. I 
remember poor Lester on the voyage ; many a pleasant tale he 
has told me about his adventures at sea, and” the youth hesitated 
and biushed, please to allow me, Mrs. Helmore, it will be a 
creat pleasure to me ; but may Task you to say nothing to my 
school-fellows ?” 

The promise was given 5 but Arthur did not wait for any com- 
hor were by Mrs, Helmore, In the 
even, Charles Stanley, who lid been alent from the 
playground during Mes, Helinore’s visit, sent five shillings to 
her by James, the manservant, in the presence of the whole 
school-room. The characters of the two’ boys may be seen in 
this little incident. 

Susanna Mary. 
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dead, but sleepeth.”—MARK Y. 


Not dead! although motionless now are those feet, 

Which once in the pathway of duty were fleet ; 

Though chilly that hand, which in friendship was grasp, | 
Or, warmed with affection, was fervently clasp d; 

Though heavy that ear, once so gladden’d with truth, 

In the freshness, the vigour, the beauty of youth ; 

Though sparkles no more that once glancing cye, 

At the good and the beautiful, here and on high: 

Though silent that voice, which in melody roll‘d 

Forth the glory of God, ever telling-untold. 


Not dead! though enshrouded, encoffin’d, and cold, . 
The much-cherished form of my friend I behold . ° 
Though sadly, to solemn and lasting repose, 

The mortal, the earthly, in sympathy LOS ; 

Though deep in the grave the lov'd body is laid, 

And above it the flow'ret, the waving grass-blade ; 

Though evening and morning revolve in their course, 

And seasons return in their mildness or force ; 

Though ages be passed, and centuries fled, 

Not wholly, nut really, not finally dead. 


He sieepeth! the spirit has soar'd to his rest, 

In the zenith of glory, the home of the blest, 

Where in grandeur and depth, all the ransomed outvie 
In their praises the seraphs that spangle the sky ; 
Where Jehovah is present, the joy of the whole, 

As the cycles of glory eternally roll. 


He sleepeth ! the trumpet divinely shall sound, 


Shall dry up the sea, and unbosom the ground ; 
When rising, immortal, the sleeper shal! wake, 
And the joy of his Lord shall for ever partake 
Transported, enraptured, to Jesus shall fly, 
And the body and soul shall be happy for aye. 


January 1861. 


W. M 


_The author of the above writes us :-—“The young man referred to in 
these lines, was reading and admiring the ‘ First Grave in the Year,’ in the 
January number, about the day before he sud lenly died; and his became 
the first grave wept over by a large circle of his friends.’’— Evwitor.) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN, 
BY THE LATE MR, WILLIAM JONES. 
LETTER Il. 


[ READ with much satisfaction the paper you handed me, 
containing the result of your self-examination. I think you 
pursued a proper course. It is your duty to be well satisfied 
that you do not approach your Redeemer’s table until you feel 
a holy determination to live to His glory. The possession of 
“pure religion’ can and will be discovered by the effects pro- 
duced; and the work of the Holy Spint on the soul, though 
secret in its operations, is outward in its fruits. “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” &c., “so 1s every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

I am fully satisfied in my own mind, that you will be a 
welcome guest at the Sacramental feast. It is your sincere 
and daily desire to live to the glory of Him who died to save 
you. The pleasures and vanities of the world have lost their 
attractions with you, and henceforth you hope to be found im 
the society of those pilgrims who “are asking their way to 
Zion, with their faces thitherward.” I trust, therefore, you 
will now lose no time in making known your wishes to our 
dear and venerable pastor, and encourage his aged heart by 
uniting yourself in christian fellowship with his people. 
Ministers must always greatly rejoice when additions are made 
to the Church, and when they have continued evidence of the 
divine faithfulness, that “ instead of the fathers, shall mse up 
the children.”’ 

Let me, however, in this place, caution you against placing 
all your comfort in the discovery of outward evidences of the 
reality of your christian profession. You will have seasons im 
your experience when unbelief will remove these from before 
you; and the inward conflict will suggest that you have no in- 
terest in the adorable Redeemer. You must derive your 
consolation from scriptural principles, rather than outward 
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evidences. Having reason to believe that you “have passed 
from death unto life,’’ let your mind dwell on the delightful 
truth, “that He who hath begun‘the good work in you will 
carry it on: never forgetting, however, “that grace regus 
through righteousness unto eternal life.” 

I fully approve of the suggestions contained in your letter, 
as to prayer. Iam glad you have read Dr. Watts on the sub- 
ject, and I wish you to read Dr. Bickersteth’s work, published 
by Seeley in Fleet Strect. It is most important for your own 
comfort, and also for your future usefulness, that your views 
on the nature of prayer should be seripturally correct. Study 
well the latter work; let it be your companion for many 
months to come. Prayer, I fear, is much misunderstood by 
many good and gracious men ; if they constantly remembered 
that it was nothing more than the utterance of a heart under 
the sacred influence of the Spirit, how much repetition and 
vain address would be avoided. Simple, short, fervent, feeling, 
scriptural, are the true characteristics of genuine prayer. 
We should bear in mind two important truths when we engage 
in this solemn exercise, viz.: we have an Intercessor i: us, 
and we address an Intercessor who ever lives to advocate our 
cause above. I recommend you, in private, to pray vocally, 
when you can do it; and endeavour to avoid a suincness in the 
language you use. Your wants, it is true, will be marked with 
this feature ; but still your supplications may be varied. “‘ Long 
prayers and long praises,” said Mr. Jay, “ are the bane of devo- 
tion.” I found this the case last Sabbath evening. I had 
preached three sermons, and was quite exhausted, when 2 
dear friend engaged nearly thirty minutes in prayer, when we 
surrounded the domestic altar. I hope you will not suppose 
that I condemn prolonged exercises in private, when the 
mind is in the spirit of devotion. David Brainerd, the mis- 
sionary to the American Indians, mentions in his journal, that 
on one occasion his soul was so engaged in secret prayer that 
forgot of his body during the day. 

. how great the privilege, thus to hold fellowship with the 
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Father. Dr. Young appears to have had some idea of this, 
when he speaks of the rays of divine glory, which descend 


“On the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity.” 


The public exercises of the school are often prejudicial to 
the young christian. He cannot forget that he is surrounded 
by fellow-teachers ; and I fear that the spirit of pride has 
sometimes usurped the place which ought to be filled by the 
spirit of prayer. With these convictions, therefore, | agree 
with you, in the prudence of waiting the time you mention, 
before you venture on the duties to which I have alluded. 

Your last letter contains most important inquiries. You 
ask, ‘‘ What means can I adopt to obtain a clear, correct, and 
enlarged view of the truths of the Gospel?” I reply, in the 
words of Mr. Locke, *‘ Search the Scriptures: they have God 
for their Author, salvation for their end, and truth, without 
the mixture of error, for their matter.”” We always go to the 
fountain when we wish pure water. The truths of the Bible, 
the moment they are touched by man, receive a degree of con- 
tamination. Pursue, then, my dear brother, your morning 
and evening reading of the Holy Word. Scripture is the best 
interpreter of Scripture. You know that the Spirit will guide 
you into all truth; and you must, therefore, seek earnestly His 
divine influence. David prayed wisely, ‘Open thou mine 
eyes, that [ may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 
Crutwell’s ‘Concordance of Parallels’? is a most valuable 
book to assist you in your private reading of the Scriptures. 

Much of your future usefulness and comfort will depend on 
the manner in which you store your mind. When we associate 
with individuals, we imperceptibly imbibe their manners and 
sentiments; and it is the same with authors, our minds are 
formed upon their standards. I have heard of several good 
men who have despised human assistance in their inquiries 
after truth, and have instructed their children to read the pure 
Word and then draw their own conclusions. I fear from this 
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practice many crude and erroneous opinions have been formed, 
to the injury of the individual, and the prejudice of religion. 
It was Paul's advice to his beloved son in the Gospel, ** Give 
thyself unto reading ;”” and we are indebted to his attaiments 
under Gamaliel to some of the most sublime flights of his 
inspired pen. You cannot imitate, therefore, a nobler example. 
Your time is limited, and therefore your reading should be 
select. Don’t let your mind, then, be engaged with the hght 
tinsel of the day. Habituate yourself to solid works. I don’t 
think it is necessary you should commit the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism to memory, but you should read the larger one with 
attention. In the present day, it is of much importance you 
should form correct views of the doctrines of the Gospel, that 
you may be preserved from the presumptuous contidence of the 
Antinomian, the self-rightegus dependence of the Armenian, 
and the crafty insinuations of the Sociman. | would, there- 
fore, strongly recommend you to read the works of Dr. John 
Owen, that prince of theologians ; the writings of John Howe, 
and also those of Bishop Hall—especially his C‘ontemplations. 
You will find much assistance in reading the Old Testament, 
by perusing the Onental Customs of Mr. Burder and McEwen 
on the Types. But [have entered on a most enlarged subject, 
and | really know not where to end; but if | may be allowed 
to recomin na to you fn modern work. | would mention 
Dwight’s System of Theology as a most valuable work. You 
can take up these authors at your leisure, and you will be 
richly compensated for the labour you may bestow on them. 
If you wish to consult a Commentary, Scott’: may be safely 
rehed on. 


You will find it necessary to vary your readings. Milner’s 
* Church History” should not be forgotten bv you, Josephus 
should be perused with attention: and ss arom of good 
John Newton and Mr. Cowper will afford you much scriptural 
information and profit. Where shall I end mv letter? To 
attempt to name all the authors you should read, happily for 


us, would be too great a task. 1 would affectionately recom- 
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mend you to ask the advice of some judicious friend as to the 
value of a work, before you spend your time upon it. Mueh 
will depend on method. You must read a little, and that with 
attention. Fix your mind on some one subject, and pursue it 
until your mind appears comfortably to comprehend the same, 
Don’t begin a new book while you have another unfinished ; 
and make a point of copying striking passages In a common- 
place book, that you may refer to them at a future time, 

There are still two most important methods of improving 
your mind : correspondence and conversation. ‘To write to a 
friend on a given subject, and to have his reply, | have found 
most useful. As to conversation, you have already formed a 
friendship with one who is well caleulated to assist you. I| 
hope you will ever find your interviews together to be profit- 
able. Mr. C.’s reading has been extensive, and a reten- 
tive memory enables him to call to his assistance’ the 
opinions of many good men. How often | regret my mability 
to hold private converse. Let me, however, strongly advise 
you to pursue the plan. Select a book for reading, and then 
vo through it with Mr. C., and afterwards state to each other 
your different views and sentiments. In this manner you will 
increase in knowledge, and, I hope, grow in grace. Our path, 
my dear friend, may be rugged, while we pass through the 
wilderness; but let us rejoice that “it will shine more and 
more unto the perfect day.” “ Now we know in part, but here- 
after we shall know even as we are known.” 

| have thus rephed to your various requests —weakly, | 
acknowledge, but most sincerely. I must conclude—the pre- 
parations necessary for the ensuing evening demand it. May 
you, my dear friend, be blessed with all spiritual and temporal 
blessings in time, and afterwards be received into glory, is the 
prayer of 


Yours sincerely and affectionately. 
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“Ca@eps in Search of a Wife,” was the title of a popular work 


‘which issued from the press about half a century ago; “ Clericus 


in Search of a Garcon,”’ might appropriately form a title-page to 
the record of my own adventures during the last four weeks. 
My experience in the matter has been a sombre one. The honest, 
truthful, diligent, and sprightly fellow whom I have had as an 
“ideal” in my mind's eye, has not presented himself. The 
qualities of those who have presented themselves this short paper 
will describe. May some ‘of my boy readers read, to shun! 
Vicious examples are like rocks standing in the sea—sometimes 
singular in their shape, always hard in their substance, and 
intrinsically worthless ; yet, when the mariner learns from them 
where to steer, or rather where not to steer, they serve as so 
many beacons, and fulfil a useful end. While some examples 
should excite to follow, others speak in warning tones to us 
to flee. 

My first errand-boy was a genteel lad of fourteen, who spoke 
French and English beautifully, and stayed with me three weeks. 
He seemed somewhat sly and reserved, and was not disposed to 
over-exertion ; but, on the whole, I felt I might have been worse 
off. One evening, on counting over my money, I found it much 
Jess than I had expected. I have a habit of putting down every 
penny 1 spend in my account-book, and it was not difficult to 
discover that one pound twelve shillings had been stolen. Many 
persons had been in my apartment, and my boy was the last 
whom I suspected. However, he became very irregular in his 
attendance on me ; and equally irregular, it seemed, in his hours 


of returning to his father's home in the evening. His father 


came up to me to ask if I really kept his son employed till tem 
Oclock at night. I said, “ No, never later than seven * and his 
lather then said that he suspected he had got some bad com- 
panions, and that he was on the road to ruin. I said - 


“ Has he always been thoroughly honest ?” 
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“No,” said his father; “he has stolen things from me, and 
once robhed another master of some money.” 

I said : “ Two Napoleons have been taken from my desk ; do 
you think he took them ? 

‘It is quite possible,” said his father ; ‘‘ we will find it out.” 

His father left me, and sent the boy to me forthwith. I said: 

“You have stolen my money ; will you tell me how you ob- 
tained it, and what you have done with it ?’ 

My assertion was met with stout denials ; but, on his return 
home, awed by the threat of being given into a policeman’s 
charge, he acknowledged that he had taken the two gold pieces, 
one of which he had spent in cakes, raisins, liqueurs, and knives, 
and the other of which he had secreted in a dust-heap. For four 
hours this dust-heap was searched, but without effect. 1 urged 
his father to secure for him a berth at sea. Constant occupation 
and sharp discipline were absolutely needful, and this seemed the 
only line to take. 

The next day three little boys came .to me, and asked the 
address of my errand-boy. They said he had given them about 
twelve shillings to keep for him, but that, not having seen him 
ior the last day or two, they were anxious to know what to do 
with the money. “Oh, oh,’ 1 thought ; “ this is the ‘ dust-heap’ 
money; here are the bankers with whom my delinquent has 
intrusted his booty.” I impounded the money, of course, and 
despatched the lads to the home where the culprit dwelt. 

The whole truth then came out, and the boy stood before us 
an avowed thief and liar. In unfeigned sorrow I surrendered 
myself to my loss and my boy to his parents. It was painful to 
think of the wreck of so much promise, and of the utter hardi- 
hood which could have led one so young to abuse the confidence 
which he knew from the commencement of our acquaintance I 
had entirely reposed in him. 

What a blessing it is to people when they are detected in 
their first transgressions, before the spider's web has become a 
chain of iron! When sin ripens into a habit, it often forms its 
own punishment. Its victims sigh for deliverance, but they find 
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no door of escape. They are like persons hurried along a swift 
current to a steep and fatal cataract which awaits their approach. 
They see green fields, and pleasant homes, and happy faces, on 
either side, but they are hurried onward and onward ; to touch 
either bank is impossible, and all they can do is to resign them- 
selves in despair to their fate. Iam afraid, in my poor boy’s 
case, the habit of stealmg was a fixed habit, and I see for him 
scarcely a ray of hope. Yet “ with God all things are possible ;” 
and it may please Him, perchance by sore suffering, to recover 
this wanderer to Himself, and teach him to labour honestly, and 
to love the truth. 

But my next subject. He was a delicate little fellow of 
thirteen, very poor, yet apparently truthful and trustworthy ;. 
and I thought, for the sake of his widowed mother, I would 
give him a trial. It was on a Saturday that I hired him, and 
my arrangement with him was, that he should come to make my 
fire on the following morning at halt-past seven. He pressed 
hard for a pair of shoes, as he was almost barefoot ; and in sheer 
compassion I paid him in advance a week’s wages to enable him 
to procure them. Sunday came, Monday came, Tuesday came, 
but no boy came. On Tuesday at midday I met him in the 
street, and accosted him. He gave me a look of apprehension, 
and said, “I fell sick.’ Was it wrong to discredit this state- 
ment! Certainly then I must plead guilty, for my first thought 


was, When I heard it, “ That's untrue.”’ An honest lad would cer- 


tainly have sent me a message, on the first opportunity, that he 
was unable to fulfil his engagement, and if the inability had con- 
tinued would have returned the pay. But l neither received 
message hor money; and therefore, in reply to the assertion, “I 
fell sick,” I simply said, “Run home as fast as you can, and 
bring me my money,’’ and left him, saying to myself, as I walked 
away, “ I wish, indeed, you ay get it”, My wish was not grati- 
hed, and irom that day wo this Charles has been invisible. ] am 
alraid it would require a very large measure of Christian charity 
to think of this little fellow (or perchance of his mother) in any 


other character than that of a thief « Charity.” however, 
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“hopeth all things,” and possibly the picture will admit of a 
few softening tints. I simply give the facts: my readers may 
draw their own inferences. 1 may just, however, remark that 
many things are constantly done, which, if not dishonest, are yet 
dishonourable. Dishonourable acts are a bridge between right 
and wrong. Let us all try to keep on the safe side, avoiding even 
the appearance of evil. 

However, my next case wears a darker complexion. 

A very sprightly fellow of fourteen presented himself at my 
door, at half-past eight o’elock in the morning, and proffered his 
services as my page. He came from an office for letting ser- 
vants, accredited by the principal. I thought “ Here is a prize,” 
and we arranged his hours of attendance and the amount of his 
remuneration. He pressed hard for three shillings, to pay the 
master of the letting-office; and I said— 

“Well! you shall have the three shillings, and you shall do 
some extra work for it this very day. Here are ten shillings. 
Get the piece of gold changed, keep your own three shillings, 
and bring me the change at mid-day.” 

Mid-day came, but no money ; and, alas! I came to the conve- 
tion, before bed-time, that I had been again imposed on. I ascer- 
tained the boy’s address at the office. It was wholly a false one; 
and I have since found no trace of his whereabouts. The master of 
the office affected great concern. I am not sure that he was wholly 
cuiltless. Perhaps, if I had been more conversant with local law, 
| should have sought redress; but, under the circumstances, 
l again resigned myself, determined, at all events, to profit by 
experience. Did I do wrong in trusting this lad? Scarcely so. 
If we will have fair dealing, we must appeal to men’s (and boys’) 
better principles. Generous treatment ordinarily meets with a 
like response. Where people feel themselves trusted, they act 
trustworthily. But, alas! in my locality there seems to be no 
response to confidence. There is no moral material on which to 
build; but, on the contrary, an amount of hard depravity 
‘screened beneath a fair exterior) which is heart-sickening to the 
utmost. One thing, however, I am sure of, regarding this lad : 
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he will be found out—found out here. He is clever, plausible, 
bold: but detection awaits him. On some bright morning, not 
far distant, I may perchance see him in the felon’s dock, caucht 
and convicted. Weary years of confinement and remorse will 
probably terminate that career which might have been one of 
virtue and honour. | 

One more brief case must be chronicled. 

Jules, I think that was his name, came to me requesting an 
engagement. He was a big, clumsy fellow; and I demanded of 
him his age. 

“] am eighteen,” said he. 

I put a few questions to him, and resolved in my mind that 
he would not do, I said to him— 

“The fact is, you are too old for me; I want a smaller and a 
younger boy.” 

Said he, in a moment, “I am not seventeen yet—only sixteen 
and a half. Here are my papers, which will prove it.” 

I said: “ You told me you were eighteen.” | 

“Yes,” said he, “ because I was afraid you would not think 
sixteen and a half old enough.” 

I said : “ 1 don’t want a liar,” and showed him the door. 

Here was a sample of unblushing mendacity. Yet he ap- 
peared to think that he had done nothing to merit a rebuke, or 
at least to lose a promising opportunity of occupation. 

Such, then, are four samples of the lads I have lately been 
brought into contact with. I need not specify names, or even 
the place of my whereabouts. Such characters are not English- 
like, and perhaps are not English. No matter. Somewhere in 
this world of valleys and plains, villages and cities, islands and 
continents, the four exist at this moment. One thing, however, 
I may state, and it is this—that no one out of the four had been 
accustomed to read his Bible, or had been trained in a school 
where that blessed Book formed the standard of appeal. Where 
that Book is circulated, there is a wholesome tone imparted to 
society >and even where it does not convert, it awes and restrains. 
Its truths are the life-blood of society ; and where they are not, 
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no Wonder if men remain dead in trespasses and sins, If my four 
lepraved samples of sin had only known by heart the Sermon 
on the Mount, or half-a-dozen chapters of the book of Proverbs, 
[ think I should have had a pledge of conduct at least less 
revolting, if very far from faultless. 


DEPTH OF THE SEA, 


How deep is the sea? and how is its bottom formed? These 
inysteries of ocean, which no doubt floated indistinctly before the 
mind of the first inquisitive navigator who ever launched his 
bark Upon the Waves, have only very recently been subjected to 
& more accurate investigation. Their solution is of the greatest 
philosophical importance, for until we know as much of the 
bottom of the sea as of the surface of the land, we must neces- 
sarily remain ignorant of the chief causes of the deflection of 
the great oceanic currents, as well as of the origin of many pecu- 
liarities of climate. 

Until within the last few years a continuous series of sound- 
ings in deep water had been rendered difficult by the fact of 
each sounding costing the ship afresh line ; for however strongly 
the line was made, when once out, it could never be recovered, 
The Americans have invented a mode by which the weight on 
touching the bottom is detached, so that the line may be drawn 
back withease. A hole is drilled through a 64-pound or heavier 
shot, sufliciently large to admit a rod of about three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. This rod is about twelve or fourteen inches 
in length, and, with the exception of about an inch and a hal 


at the bottom, perfectly solid. At the top of the rod are two 
ATINS extending, one from each side ; these arins being upo 


easily-acting hinges, are capable of being raised or lowered with 

very little foree. A small branch extends from the outside ot 

each of them, which is for the purpose of holding by means 01 
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t f rings a piece of wire, by which the ball is swung to the rod. A 
al piece of rope is then attached by each end to the arms, to which 
7 again is joined the sounding line. The ball is then lowered into 
ay the water, and upon reaching the bottom, the strain upon the line 
i ; ceases, and the arms fall down, allowing the ball to detach itself 
ha entirely from the rod, which is then easily drawn up, and the 


" drilled portion of which is discovered to be filled with a speci- 
men of that which it has come in contact with at the bottom. 
Thus, by this simple apparatus, the ocean bed may become in time 
as well known to us as the bed of the Mersey or the Thames. 

baa The depths of the Pacific have as yet been very imperfectly 
| explored ; but soundings in the Atlantic have been so multiplied 
as to enable the celebrated hydrogapher Maury, to draw a map 
which gives us at least a good general idea of the vales and 
mountain-chains, the shoals and abysses of yon great sea-bed. 

Between Sierra Leone and Cape San Roque, the valley of the 
Atlantic deepens in mid-ocean to 21,450 feet, gradually shelving 
up towards both continents. Proceeding northwards, the pro- 
found submarine vale divides.in the latitude of the West Indies 
into two arms, one of which runs parallel with the African and 
European coasts, whilst the other advances towards the great 
Bank of Newfoundland. To the south of this elevated plateau 
the precipice is uncommonly steep, so that at the distance of a 
few leagues the sea deeperis to 18,000 feet. What a spectacle 
would these prodigious submarine mountain-walls afford, if we 
could wander about in the depths ot the sea as easily as in some 
Alpine valley, and if our eye could pierce with the same facility 
the translucid waters, as it Coes the transparent regions of the 
atmosphe$ic ocean ! 

The deepest depression of the Atlantic basin seems to lie 
between 33° and 40° N., lat,, where the plummet has been 
lowered ta the depth of and even 41), feet but naval 
surveyors are of opinion that the results may have been more or 
less deceptive, in consequence of a deflection of the line from 


the perpendicular by the drifting of the ship or strong submarine 
currents, 
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At short distances from Madeira, the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and the Bermudas, the sea deepens to 12,000 and 15,000 feet, so 
that, seen from the ocean-ground, yon isle-clusters would appear 
as the summits of mighty mountain lands, grand and imposing 
as the Andes. 


ry Towards the north the bed of the Atlantic rises and forms, 
: between Ireland and Newfoundland, a plain, the depth of 
. which seems nowhere to exceed 11,000 feet. Twenty years ago 


this discovery might have been considered as useless to mankind ; 
at present, however, it gives us hopes that one day the bold idea 
of uniting the two worlds by means of the electric telegraph may 
be realised, Thus every step onwards in the knowledge of the 
earth opens new prospects for the benefit of our race. 

The inclosed and landlocked European seas are very shallow 
when compared with the high ocean. ven in its central parts 
the depth of the Baltic hardly ever exceeds 250 feet, and there is 
only one spot, between the island of Gottland and Windau, 
where the sounding-line finds a depression of 840 feet. 

Between the British coast and Denmark the North Sea is 
everywhere shallow ; but between the Orkneys and Norway its 
depth increases to 800 feet. The Mediterranean has in some 
parts a depth of more than 6,000 feet ; and even in the Black 
Sea, the plummet sometimes descends to more than 3,000 feet ; 
while the waters of the Adriatic everywhere roll over a shallow 
bed. 

The researches of Mr. Russell on the swiftness of the tide- 
wave, showing that the rapidity of its progress increases with 
the depth of the waters over which it passes, afford us another 
means, besides the sounding-line, of determining approximatively 
the distance of the sea-bottom from its surface. According to 
this method, the depth of the Channel between Plymouth and 
Boulogne has been calculated at 180 feet ; and the enormous 
rapidity of the flood-wave over the great open seas (300 miles an 
hour and more) gives us for the mean depth of the Atlantic 
14,400 feet, and for that of the Pacific 19,500.—The Sea, and 
its Living Wonders. 
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In Port Jackson, the elegant Physalia or “ Portuguese Man- 
of-war” is met with abundantly. This beautiful genus of the 
croup of Hydrostatic Acalephe is remarkable for its delicacy 
of form and brilliancy of colours; the inflated bladder, glow- 
ing in delicate crimson tints, floats upon the waves, whilst the 
long tentacula, of a deep purple, extend beneath, as snares for 
capturing its prey. The species now more particularly under 
observation is the Holothuria Physalis of Linneus, the Physalia 
pelagica of Lamarck. The body of the animal consists of a 
horizontal, somewhat oblong bladder filled with air, semipel- 
lucid, rounded at one extremity, and with a beak-like projec- 
tion at the other; on the summit is a transparent crest or 
ridge, slightly elevated, sulcated and fringed at the edges, 
which appears capable of being raised or depressed at will; 
the inferior portion of the vesicle is of a light-blue colour, with 
oceasional streaks of delicate sea-green; the superior part is 


tinged with a brilliant crimson. These tints, however, are 80 


evanescent, that soon after the animal is removed from its 
native element the crest sinks, the bright crimson, green, and 
purple tints fade, and its beauty vanishes. The bladder por- 
tion is filled with air. Ihave often heard it asserted that the 
creature has the power of collapsing on the approach of storms, 
and sinking, but on the return of fine weather and gentle 
breezes re-inflating itself, and sailing about as gaily as before: 
this assertion, judging from my actual experience and obser- 
vation of these animals alive, cannot have been made by a 
practical observer, for on a minute examination no apparatus 
can be discovered by which such an effect could be produced. 
I have often observed them in stormy weather turned over by 
the waves; but, from the lightness and buoyancy of their 
stracture, they readily resume their natural position, glowing 
in purple and crimson as beautiful as before. I have even seen 
these Acalephs thrown in tempestuous weather in heaps upon 
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the beach, in several of the embayed waters of the Australian 
coast, the whole of them having the bladder still remaining in- 
flated, although all their colour had disappeared, excepting the 
deep purple of the tentacles. 

Situated beneath the inflated vesicle of the Physalia a dense 
mass of tentacula is observed, some of which are short and 
thick, while others are several feet in length; these are capable 
of retraction, and also of very great extension. The long ten- 
tacula or cables, when minutely examined, seem to consist of a 
chain of globules filled with a fluid, and they have an oval plate 
or sucker at the free extremity. In colour they are of a deep 
purple, with a faint crimson tint, and secrete a glutinous sub- 
stance emitting a peculiar faint odour. 

It is amusing to observe persons, who, captivated by the 
beautiful tints, seize this prize, soon drop it on finding the long 
adhesive appendages tenaciously attached to their hands, inflict- 
ing most painful stings—more severe than such a creature 
could have been supposed capable of producing. On one 
occasion I tried the experiment of its stinging powers upon 
myself, intentionally, when, on seizing 1t by the bladder portion, 
it raised the long cables by muscular contraction of the bands 
situated at the base of the feelers, and, entwining the slender 
appendages about my hand and fingers, inflicted severe and 
peculiarly pungent pain, adhering most tenaciously at the same 
time, so as to be extremely difficult of removal. The stinging 
continued during the whole time that the minutest portion of 
the tentacula remained adherent to the skin. I soon found that 
the effects were not merely confined to the acute pungency in- 
tlicted, but produced a great degree of constitutional irritation: 
the pain extended upwards along the arm, increasing not only 
in extent but in severity, apparently acting along the course of 
the absorbents, and could only be compared to a severe rheu- 
matic attack ; the pulse was accelerated, and a feverish state of 
the whole system was produced ; the muscles of the chest even 
were affected, the same distressing pain being felt on taking a 
full respiration as obtains in a case of acute rheumatism. The 
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secondary effects were very severe, continuing for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour; the duration of the pain being probably 
longer in consequence of the time and delay occasioned by 
removing the exciting and virulent tentacula from the skin, as 
they adhered to it, by the aid of the stinging capsules, with an 
annoying degree of tenacity. On the whole being removed, the 
pain began gradually to abate; but during the day a peculiar 
numbness was felt, accompanied also by an increased tempera- 
ture in the limb upon which the stings had been inflicted. For 
some hours afterwards the skin displayed several white eleva- 
tions or wheals on the parts stung, similar to those usually 
seen resulting from the poison of the stinging-nettle. The 
intensity of the pain depends in some degree upon the size 
and consequent power of the creature; and after it has been 
removed from the water for some time, the stinging property, 
although still continuing to act, is found to have perceptibly 
diminished. To remove the irritation, at first cold water was 
applied; but this, instead of alleviating, increased the evil: 
an appheation of vinegar relieved the unpleasant symptoms, 
and olive-oil has produced a similar) beneficial effect. I have 
observed that this irritative power is retained for some weeks 
after the death of the animal in the vesicles of the cables; and 
even linen cloth which had been used for wiping off the ad- 
hering tentacula, when touched, still retained the pungency, 
although it had lost the power of producing such violent con- 
stitutional irritation. 

[In the month of April, in lat. 25° 3/N,. long. 20° 42/ W., I 
captured a large number of the Physalia .some of which had the 
crest more elevated than others; and I remarked that the 
largest and apparently oldest had the crest tinged with a beanu- 
tiful orange colour, while in smaller and younger specimens it 


exhilnted a rich tint of vivid carmine. The air-bladder. when 
? 
the animal was just removed from the water. quivered, dis- 


playing a contractile musculartpower ; the beaked or pointed 
end also had a slight retractile motion; but there was not the 


least power of collapsing the inflated membrane by expelling 
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the air contained within it. After death the crest shrivelled, 
the beautiful colours gradually faded away and vanished—the 
deep purple of the tentacula alone remaining unchanged until 
decomposition took place. I am not aware whether the chemi- 
cal character of the air contained in the inflated membrane has 
been determined, but it will very probably be found to be 
similar to that contaimed in the air-bladder of fishes. The 
appendages to the vesicle of the Physalia are numerous and 
varied in their forms, Cuvier considers that some may serve 
for suckers, others may be ovaries, and some, longer than the 
rest, may be tentacula. From my own observation, | found 
the short appendages were destitute of any stinging pro- 
perty, had suckers on each side, and evidently formed the 
mouths through which the food was devoured, or rather ab- 
sorbed.—Beniett’s Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia. 


THE DO-NOTHINGS. 


Ir the respectability of the Do-nothings depended upon their 
numbers, they would be very respectable indeed, for they are 
very numerous. They abound everywhere, in every community, 
in almost every house you may meet some one or more of this 
family. Lounging on the seats of the House of Lords, dawdling 
along the busy streets, standing broom! in hand at the crossings, 
lying half-dormant on the benches in the parks, you will find 
them; and they are always engaged in the same manner— 
upholding the dignity of their honourable society in the same 
way—doing nothing. They. sometimes include individuals of 
genius among their ranks, but it is unprofitable genius, which 
serves neither to elevate the body to which they belong in public 
estimation, nor to improve the world at large. ‘et let not the 
reader imagine because the Do-nothings are really of small value 
to the community that they consider themselves so; quite the 
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contrary. Asa rule, they esteem themselves far superior to the 
Do-somethings—a busy, active, earnest race, with whom they 
are obliged to come in contact, but with whom they do not come 
to associate. Like most unworthy people, their claims are singu- 
larly disproportioned to their deserts. 

I Will introduce to my readers a few individuals of this class, 
and notice a few peculiarities by which they may be easily dis- 
cerned :— 

That young man with the long legs, attenuated body, pale 
face, and lank hair, who is lounging on a low wall with a pipe in 
his mouth, isa Do-nothing. He lives with his old grandfather, 
who keeps a small shop in the village, and w ho has taken him 
out of charity. His parents ure very poor, having a large, 
growing family ; but they did manage to scrape a little money 
together, by denying themselves many little comforts, to enable 
them to give their eldest son an education ; and they fancied he 
would be a support to them in their old age— poor people, they 
have been sadly disappointed. At school, he was always nearer 
the bottom of his class than any other part of it; his lessons 
were principally “got through by fudging,” when they were got 
through at all ; and, after three years, he left the school a dis- 
grace to it. His fond parents, however, still hoped better things 
of their hoy ; after much trouble they procured him a situation 


in a neighbouring town; but he soon returned upon their 


hands. His master said, “ He would not do, hadn’t sufficient 
energy. “He didn’t care,” said the Do-nothing ; “he didn't 
like the place, they were always im such a hurry! Then, his 
poor father tried to make an assistant of him in his own work— 
he was postman and carrier for several of the vill: ives around ; 


but the Do-nothing did not care abdut that ej ither, so took 1%, 


self off under pretenc> of searching for something else, only ap- 
pearing at meals, when he certainly did something 


earnestly 
enough. At length, grandfather offered to 


take him into his 
shop, as he was old and feeble. wanting help ; ; there eve rything 


went wrong, he never could remember the prices of thi ngs, and 


continually made ridiculous mistakes : > he offended his grand- 
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father’s customers by dawdling and impudence, and constantly 
neglected his duty to attend to his pipe—a favourite amusement 
of the Do-nothings. He will most likely come to the workhouse 
in the end, if not to something worse; and his course through 
the world will leave a track of discomfort, if not misery, behind. 

That girl is a Do-nothing. You may tell it by her lazy, 
slouching walk, by her slovenly, dirty dress, by her untidy hair, 
by the half-asleep look on her face. That girl has seven brothers 
and sisters younger than herself; her father and mother are 
hard-working people, and hard they must work with so many 
mouths to feed; but what is that to her? She, too, “doesn't 
care.’ She has learnt to read, and has a number of greasy, 
second-hand, and third-rate novels secreted in a cupboard, which 
she has read over and over again while she ought to have been 
helping her mother. She has read so much of fair damsels of 
low degree, whose charming appearance has captivated some 
amorous knight of noble family, and has forthwith led to 
their immediate exaltation to the dignified position of “ My Lady 
Do-nothing,” with a carriage, a tall footman, and a lady’s maid, 
that she imagines such will be her good fortune, and half expects 
some gallant gentleman to come riding to the cottage door to 
claim her as his lovely bride, and bear her away to unheard-of 
honours and delight. She thinks the presence of these inflated 
and absurd notions, sucked in from the poisonous books she 
‘eeds her mind on, to be a proof that she was born to be a lady, 
and so despises her mother’s honest toil. She is no comfort to 
any one in the world, and has never experienced the “ luxury of 
doing good,” 

But there is a far larger number of Do-nothings among “ the 
higher classes of society.” Hunger and cold compel many of 
the Do-nothings who are born to poverty to do something, how- 
ever reluctantly. But when these spurs are wanting; when 
luxurious plenty waits upon the Do-nothings, and their every 
Wish is gratified, then they are found in greatest perfection. 

A rich Do-nothing is a Do-nothing indeed. Behold a speci- 
men straying down Regent-street: how faultlessly he is’ dressed ! 
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how exquisitely his boots fit, and what a polish on them !—his 
hair is curled and scented to perfection; his gloves are the most 
delicate shade of mauve; his coat is the undoubted work of a 
tailor of genius ; and what a gorgeous waistcoat ! what a massive 
watch-chain! what a perfect moustache! what spotless linen! 
what an elegant walking-cane! Observe with what grace he 
saunters along! with what an air of supreme indifference he 
regards the world through his golden-mounted eye-glass ;' yet he 
is not entirely indifferent—he feels he is creating a sensation ; 
the Do-nothings of the opposite sex regard him with admiration, 
the Do-nothings of his own with envy; he is tasting one of his 
most cherished enjoyments. He has taken some hours to arrive 
at his present pitch of elegance; but the passing moment well 
repays him. He has met an acquaintance, a Lady Do-nothing, 
an expensive, graceful, smiling Do-nothing ; a Do-nothing with a 
lace veil artistically arranged, a remarkable parasol gracefully 


poised, a diminutive poodle tenderly led, and an air of nothing- 
ness exquisitely artificial. 


They are conversing in fashionable 
accents. What about ? 


Oh! the weather, “so very hot”’-—the 
party last night, “so very brilliant’’—and a little pleasant scan- 
dal, such as idle people love. These spoiled children of fortune 
fancy they have nothing to do bat to provide for their own 
enjoyment ; and even this work they find far too heavy for 
them. How to kill time is a problem often very difficult of 
solution. They find the hours—especially the morning ,hours 
after a night. of frivolity and dissipation—tedious in the ex- 
treme ; the softest couches fail to rest their bodies, weary with 
doing nothing ; the most tempting delicacies afford no gratifica- 
tion to their languid appetites ; the- most entertaining composi- 
tions fail to divert their minds : they are in the most unenviable 
of situations—placed out of the reach of enjoyment, not by 
adverse circumstances, but by their own folly. Happier the 
man who has to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, who 
has to toil hard to keep his family from starving! He has his 
enjoyments : rest to him is a delightful thing ; he sleeps soundly 
on his hard bed, and rises refreshed ; his frugal food has always 
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“the best sauce” to render it palatable; and, if he be a 
Christian, why his condition is a glorions one! He need not 
envy any one on earth; he will taste much pure and positive 
happiness here, and everlasting joy and peace hereafter. 

A Christian cannot be a Do-nothing; the spirit of Christianity 
is altogether opposed to the sloth and selfishness of the Do- 
nothings. The great Founder of Christianity “ went about doing 
cood,”’ and His followers must do hkewise. And how vastly 
superior is the happiness of the earnest, active Christian, who 
does his Lord’s work, and has his Lord’s blessing ; who is will- 
ing to spend and be spent in his Master's service ; who 1s not 
afraid of work, but delights in it—to the pleasure of the Do- 
nothing, who lives for himself alone, and tries, én vain, to make 


himself happy ! 


A LESSON FROM A CANARY. 


We have a happy little bird, 

And, through the livelong day, 
His glad and gushing strains are heard ; 
As if joy’s fountain was so stirred, 

He could not cease his lay. 


Oh, would that thus our songs of praise 
Might ever rise above, : 

To Him whose hand directs our ways— 

Whose goodness crowns our brightest days 
With His unchanging love. 


May joy and praise our hearts inflame ! 
Kach moment as it flies, 

Loaded with mercies, still must claim 

Some grateful tribute to His name 
Who all our wants supplies. 


ut when the darkness gathers round, 


That merry song is still ; 
Yet when the fireside we surround, 
Sometimes there comes a soft, sweet sound, 


UOur very hearts to thrill. 


| 
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More sweet that gentle, plaintive lay— 
So soft, so low, and clear—' 

When sunny hours have passed away, 

Than the glad carols through the day, 
Which we so loved to hear. 


And so, beneath the darkest skies, 
When joy’s bright sun has set, 
Our God, our Friend, all kind, all wise! 
“Songs in the night ” to Thee shall rise, 
To praise Thy goodness yet. 


Submission breathes her gentle strain, 
And patience lifts her sigh : 

Faith’s whisper cannot rise in vain,— 

Such music Thou wilt not disdain, 
Though throned above the sky. 


Oh, not alone in joyous days 
May we give praise to God; 
We bring Him glory when we raise, 
In patient trust, our plaintive lays, 
While treading sorrow’s road. 
MYRTLE. 


PASSING EVENTS. 
Wuews Lord Ciyde, then Sir Colin Campbell, consented to go out to India 


¢o take command of the ar my against the muting crs, he was asked when he 


wouid be prepared to start. ‘* To-morrow,” he replied, The reply was 


characteristic of a heroic and it isamatter of honour to himself, 
as well as of congratulation and thankfulness for the country, that this 
brave soldier has been enabled to quel! the outbreak which had so seriously 
disturbed the Queen's dominions in India. Among the notable events of 
the expiring year 1860, may be placed the return of Lord Clyde to this 
country, to be welcomed, as he has been by all. Heand Sir James Out- 
ram were received with great honour in the city of London, and had the 
freedom of the city conferred upon them. The gallant officers were intro- 
duced to the Court by Mr. Charles Reed, who had proposed that they be 
thus honoured, on the ground that they had shown the merciful spirit of 
the conqueror over a vanquished foe. 

The last days of the year were also marked by the receipt of peaceful 
news from China. The Lmperor of that strange country having at last 
yielded to the necessary severe measures which our countrymen had been 
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compelled to adopt, a peace treaty was signed at Pekin, posted on the 
walls, and read with astonishment by the Chinese, who marvelled much at 
this condescension of their Emperor. 

On 29th December, the London Missionary Society received the sad in- 
telligence of the death, by fever, of one of their oldest and most valued 
missionaries, Mr. Helmore, with his wife, two of their children, and several 
native teachers. All these were carried off by fever in the interior 
of South Africa. Mr. Helmore had been a missionary for twenty-one years, 
and was much esteemed for his untiring zeal and devotedness to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the Buchuanas. He leaves five orphan 
children. 

The case of a fugitive slave named Anderson bas caused much excitement in 
America, Canada, and England. Anderson had escaped from slavery, and 
in the autumn of last year was walking across the estate of Mr. Seneca 
Digges, a cotton planter, residing in Howard County, Missouri, U.S., when 
Mr. Digces saw him, questioned him, and detained him. Anderson, after 
a while, broke away from his captor, and ran. Mr. Digges pursued, and 
overtook him; a strugcle took place, during which the fugitive stabbed the 
planter and killed him. Anderson made good his escape, crossed the 
Canadian frontier, and commenced a quiet and industrious career as a free 
man upon Lritish soil. He is now, however, claimed by the people of Mis 
souri, asa murderer. But the authorities at Canada know that if he is 
given up, a dreadful fate awaits him, and as he caused the death of the 
planter in secking to obtain his own liberty, he should not be considered 
a murderer. A writ has gone out to Canada from the Court of Queen's 
Bench in London, to bring Anderson to this country, that the legal question 
may be tried here. 3 

The Southern States of America are slave States, and they are so in- 
censed at Mr. Lincoln, an “‘ abolitionist,* having been elected President 
ofthe United States, that they talk of severing themselves from the united 
body, and, indeed, the State of South Carolina has resolved to secede. It 
is feared that the strong feelings which these proceedings have. given rise 
to—fed, as they are, by the excitement in reference to the fugitive case 
mentioned above—will lead to a civil war between North and South, Ob, 
what horrors does slavery always bring in its train! 

‘Te weck from 6th to 13th January was observed as a week for special 
prayer in most Christian countries. In England much devotion was mani- 
fest; and many, many fervent prayers were offered for the conversion of 
the world. 

The month of January will be remarkable in the history of this country 
for the great severity of the weather, the cold being greater than has been 
known for thirty years. Much distress bas conseyuently taken place 
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among the poor, and many thousands of pounds been collected for the relief 
of suffering and privation. 

In Coventry the distress has been very great ; it was apparent before the 
cold weather set in, and is attributed to the late fashion of hats instead of 
bonnets being worn by ladies. Special subscriptions have been collected 
for the Coventry Weavers, amounting to about £20,000. The Queen has 
given £500. 

On Sth January Lord Palmerston laid the corner-stone of the “ Hartley 
Institution,” at Southampton. Mr.. Henry R. Hartley, formerly an in- 
habitant of Southampton, died a few years ago and left a bequest, which 
amounted to the large sum of £100,000, to the Mayor and Corporation of 
the town, to be applied “in such manner as may best promote the study 
and advancement of the sciences of natural history, astronomy, antiquities, 
classical and oriental literature-—-such as by forming a public library, 
botanic garden, observatory,” &c.- Several claims and disputes arose, and 
a great portion of the money was spent in law expenses, so that the actual 
amount left to be employed for the purposes named in Mr. Hartley’s will 
was £40,000. This, after all, is a considerable amount, and £10,000 of it 
will be laid out in the building, which has now been commenced. 

Prince Alfred has resumed his seafaring duties. He embarked on board 
the St. George, at Portsmouth, on 16th January. The St. George will take 
up her place on the North American station. 


The Prince of Wales entered Cambridge as an under-graduate on 18th 
January. 


f OMNIANA, 


A CHINESE Fasie.—A man had fallen into a deep dark pit, and lay in 
its miry bottom groaning, and utterly unable to move. Confucius walked 
by, approached the edge of the pit, and said, “ Poor fellow, I am sorry for 
you ; why were you such a fool as to get inthere’? Let me give youa 
piece of advice: If ever you get out again, don't get in again.’ “I can't 
get out,” groaned the man. A Buddhist priest next came by, and said, 
“Poor fellow! lam very much pained to see you there, think if you 
could scramble up two-thirds of the way, or even half, I could reach you, 
and lift you up the rest.’ But the man in the pit was entirely helpless, 
and unable to rise. Next the Saviour came by, and hearing his cries, went 
to the very brink of the pit, stretched down, and laid hold of the poor man, 
brought him up and said, “ Go and sin no more.” 

A Freep MvuLatto.—aA letter from New York states that at Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, on a recent Sunday evening, at the close of the 
service, Mr. Beecher presented to the audience a mulatto girl, 22 years 
old, who had been purchased from her master, in Maryland, for the sum 
of 1,200 dols. He announced that of this amount 400 dols. had already 
been raised, and that 800 dols. were required to perfect the negotiation. 
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Contribution plates were passed, and 511 dols. were thus raised, when a 
member of the congregation pledged his name for the balance. A lady 
who had no money with her, deposited a gold ring on the plate; and Mr. 
Beecher, when the result of the effort was announced, placed it on the finger 
of the poor girl, telling her that she must keep it as her freedom sign. She 
was so overcome with her emotions that she fainted, and fell on the plat- 
form. 


Frost Mvusic.—I was once belated in Canada on a fine winter day, and 
was riding over the hard snow on the margin of a wide lake, when the 
most faint and mournful wail that could break a solemn silence seemed to 
pass through me like a dream. I stopped my horse and listened. For 
some time | could not satisfy myself whether the music was in the air or 
in my own brain. I thought of the pine forest, which was not far off; but 
the tone was not harp-like, and there was not a breath of wind. Then it 
swelled and approached ; and then it seemed to be miles away in a moment; 
and again it moaned, as if under my very feet. It was, in fact, almost 
under my feet, It was the voice of the winds imprisoned under the pall 
of ice suddenly cast over them by the peremptory power of the frost. No- 
body there had made air-holes, for the place was a wilderness ; and there 
was no escape for the winds, which must moan on till the spring warmth 
should release them. They were fastened down in silence ; but they would 
come out with an explosion when, in some still night, after a warm spring 
day, the ice would blow up, and make a crash arid a racket from shore to 
shore. So I was told at my host's that evening, where I arrived with 
something of the sensation of ahaunted man. It had been some time be- 
fore the truegidea struck me, and meanwhile the rising and falling moan 
made my very heart thrill again.—-Once a- Week. 


Ascent or SNowpon.—A weekly paper contains an account of an ascent 
of Snowdon by three gentlemen and a guide:—* * “‘ At our left was the 
noble sweep of the snow cornice, like the stiffened foam.of a vast billow 
which had shivered itself upon the rocky edge. The huts at the top were 
all encased in ice, and from their chimneys and projections the snow was 
drawn like a kind of plumage by the wind. The crystals had set them- 
selves so as to present the exact appearance of feathers, and in some cases 
these were stuck against a common axis, so as accurately to resemble the 
plumes in soldiers’ caps. It was three o’clock when we gained the top. 
Above and behind us the heavens were the densest grey ; towards the 
western horizon this was broken by belts of fiery red, which brightened to 
orange and yellow as the region where the sunbeams escaped from the cloud 
barrier was approached. Beyond this point the entire mountains of Flint- 
shire were flooded with glory, the sun shooting through the gaps in the 
range, and enabling us to track the course of his coloured beams through 
the air to the places on which their radiance fell. Hardly on Mont Blanc 
—hardly on Mont Rosa—hardly on the Corner-grat—hardly even on the 
Mer de Glace in winter—had we seen anything to excel in beauty this scene 
from the top of Snowdon.” 

A Visit To THE SacrepD Mountatn tw Japan.—Mr. E. B. De Fonblanque 
sends homea long account of a visit paid by Mr. Alcock (the British Envoy 
in Japan), himself, and six other English gentlemen, to Fusi-jama, the re- 
puted ‘‘holy”’ mountain in the interior of Japan, 17,000 feet high. The 
journey was performed on horseback. The party met everywhere with 
courtesy and respect. The country is described as beoutiful and well cul- 
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tivated, and the towns and yi!llages denote good order and prosperity. We 
quote some passages with regard to the summit of the mountain -—* At 
first we met with little snow, but as we advanced we found large patches 
here and there, and on reaching the summit, after four hours’ toil, the tubs 
of water near the temple were frozen into a compact mass. The temple of 
Fusi-jama is a most modest, unpretending little hut, adorned with a few 
gods in lava, and some common tinsel ornaments. Here the devout lay 
their offerings upon the altar, and in return have their garments stamped 
with strange figures and devices, in token of their having accomplished 
their pilgrimage. Great virtue is attached to these stamps, particularly 
for the cure of cutaneous diseases, and their number is only limited by the 
size of the garment and the extent of the fee, Having visited the temple, 
\ we proceeded to the highest point of the crater; here Mr. Alcock’s stan- 


> 
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a dard-bearer unfurled the British flag, while we fired a Loyal salute in its 

he. boner. We then gave three cheers, sang ‘God Save tue Queen,’ and 
.e finished by drinking ‘ The health of her Gracious Majesty’ in champagne, 
: iced in the snows of Fusi-jama, to the utter amazement of the Japanese, 
1} The crater of Fusi-jama is between two and three miles in circumference, 
ge and about GOO yards in depth, aud it resulted from observations made by 


Mr. Robinson that the highest point is something more than 14,000 feet 
above the sea. The Japanese have generally allowed 17,000. ‘There has 
been no eruption for three centuries. We were fortunate enough to have 
a fine, clear, sunny day for the ascent, and, as we looked below and around 
us, there lay the fair land of Japan, like a highly-coloured map, the points 
of its headlands jutting sharply into the blue sea; range upon range of moun- 
he tains stretching across the full length of the island as far as the eye could 
; reach, and rivers winding through green valleys, gradually increasing in 

size till they empty themselves iuto the sea. Had our journey been as dis- 
agreeable as it was the reverse, that one view would have riclily repaid us 


7 jar our toil. Well may the Japanese be proud of their beautiful Fusi- 
arpa, 


Coxriict wit a Ticress.—While Maccomo was going through his per- 
formance with the Bengal tivers, at Mander’s Menagerie, Liverpool, a 
tigress caught his hand in her mouth. Planting his knee in the small of 
the tigress s back, and pressing her against the bars of the cage, then 
seizing ber lower jaw with the right hand, he held her nowerless to do more 
than retain the left hand in her mouth. So cool was Maccomo in this try- 
ing position that lookers-on thouglit it part of his performance ; but when 
Maeccomo called to one of the keepers, * She has got my hand fast in her 
mowth ; geta bar of hot iron,’ the truth of his dangerous position flashed 
through the minds of those present, and created the greatest excitement 
“Sage lady fainting away, others running from the painful sight. Four or 

as ready, during which time Mac- 


ive minutes elapsed before. the. iron w 
como stood as a piece of st ituary, nota quiver of lip to show the pain he 
was applied quickly and surely 


Waseuduring. ri miy, the hot iron 
e, on of the keepers to « ne of the large teeth in the upper jaw, and, as 
, the ugh she had been electrified, her mouth sprang open. liaccomo, quick 
as lightning, drew his hand away, caught hold of a thick stick, struck the 
the skull, | rought her down. and forced her to 


mt rrific blo on 

finish her performance before he left the cage. W hen Maccomo came ont 

gie which had 


OF tue cage, his bleeding hand testified to the frightful strug 
been going on between man and beast. 2 
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First of the kind Manufac- 

- ‘tured and Patented in the United 

Kingdom and Franeec, as ex- 

with Engravings in 7h ¢ 
llustrated London ews, 

— | 26th: Supplied by Brown 

and Porson, to Her Majesty the 

Queen, by order from Bucking - 

ham Palace. It is in great 

favour wherever it has n 


CORN FLOUR. 


cially suited to the delicacy of 
Children and Invalids. 


Sold in packets of jlb., dlb., and and in tins at Is., 5s., and 9s, 6d. each. 
Being prepared without fermentation, it is warranted to keep swect for years, 


BROWN & POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
Paistzgy, Dusuw, axp LONDON. 


CHEIAP MUSIC. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS; arranged for Four Voices. By J. I. 
Cossiw, Stitched, price 2d. ; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d, Treble Part only, 1d. 


PSALMS and OTHER PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, arranged for 
Chanting, with Hints on Chanting, Price 4d., stitched ; cloth 64. 


CHANTS and PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 
in cloth, price Sd. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST; being a Collection of 148 Tunes 


and Pieces for Children. Arranged for two Trebles and a Bass, by Tuomas Crank 
Cloth, 2s. ; half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG; containing 55 Pieces, Music 
and Words, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. Also in 8 Parts, at ld. each, 


MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 12 Pieces of Music (Treble Part 
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THE HAIR DESTROYER, 


248 High Holborn, London, ALEX. ROSS'S Depilatory removes super- 
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HAIR OURLING FLUID, 
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domestic circles is becoming mui h more ceneral, not 
r publi up, but asi A ntful exercise, the necessity tor 
rrancement for the tanes 6 More ieit. The arrangements here given are 
ection of tanes is very admirable. We commend the lovers of sacred 

k and find out for themselves the new picces, and after some little 

thew will te admired. The characteristics of the greater part of the tunes 


m sa iness. The present work is an abridgement of the 
work throunchowhich we are familiar with the arrangements of thes< 
4 to find that the music published by the Sunday School Union has met 
a .d-to the present issue. and we commend the book most 

fhe chants ale a very acceptable addition.” —Scottsh Free Press, 
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MORNING WORSHIP AMONG THE ESSENES.* 


At early dawn a solemn gathering takes place near one of 
their cavern dwellings, and not far distant from the shore of the 
lake. In the ravine, down which the Kedron rushes, the rocks 
on each side rise steep and high, and overhang the stream, till 
near the opening towards the lake, where they retire further 
asunder, and present something of an open valley. On the 
northern side are caves of vast amplitude and deep recess, in 
which sculptured traces are still to be seen, attesting that they 
had been occupied in some former age. We will assume the 
possibility that near one of these, the outermost, which nearly 
fronts to the east, and commands a view of the hills of Moab 
across the waters, the Essene fraternity were wont to assemble, 
perhaps from love of the stream which told them, as it rolled 
past, of the holy city whose foundations it had that morning 
laved, and the hum of whose life it seemed, to their home-sick 
fancy, to bear upon its bubbling waters. To this retreat on the 
north side of the Kedron, then, let us follow, in imagination, 
these sojurners of the desert. Itisthe hour of morning worship, 
and the Jewish pilgrims, in Sabbath garb, are there. The slant 
beams of the sun are poured on the foaming torrent below, on 
the rocky heights above, and on the crowded assemblage whom 
we behold seated on ledges of rock near the cavern. In the 
centre, near its entrance, stands the aged presiding elder of the 
Essene Church ; and ranged on either side of him are the more 
distinguished of his brethren, venerable alike for their age, their 
piety, and their sufferings. We may but imagine the order or 
succession of their holy services, but it is not left to us to imagine 


* From the Library of Biblical Literature. The Essenes were a monastic 
sect, who had seceded from the body of the Jewish people before the time 
of Christ ; hence they are not formally noticed in the narratives of our 


Lord’s ministry. They renounced the pleasures and conveniences of life, 
ists, They were exterminated 
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only its Infinite Object—whose presence is there and every- 
where ; for we know they worshipped the true God! Nor is 
imagination needed to create for us those forms of thought and 
utterance which inflamed their spirits ; for these forms, even to 
the very words they recited, are possessed by us ; and perchance 
some old melody current now, and transmitted from the ancient 
Church, may be a remnant, or even the entire strain of the chant 
which woke the echoes of the cave near the Kedron. After the 
prayer, earnestly responded to, and the reading of the Scriptures 
—some portion perchance of Isaiah’s predictions—the elder 
restores the sacred scroll to the attendant, and then commences a 
discourse, of mingled parable and exhortation, on the prospects 
of an after life, and the duty of prosecuting a preparatory dis- 
cipline of self-denial and sanctity in the desert. The dormant 
enthusiasm of the Essene assembly is kindled up anew, a fresh 
and long-faded glow revisits their faces, and a more burning 
brilliance beams from the dark eyes of the listening throng. 
The allegory is ended, the crowded assembly rise to their fegt, 
and the responses of praise begin. Are they the words of David, 
once himself a fugitive, who tuned his lyre in this very cave, 
which break on us with an enthusiasm that silences the brawl] of 
the torrent as it rushes past in the hollow? Even so. Before 
the desert cave the lofty strains are chanted which have de- 
scended to us of this distant age and clime :— 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble; 
Therefore will not we fear though the earth be removed. 
There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 


The service is ended ; words of benediction are spoken, and 
silence resumes her reign. With no interchange of greeting, 
with no sign of human feeling discernible, except, perchance, 
the traces of tears which memory or hope has extorted, they 


quit, with downeast glance, the cavern sanctuary, and prepare for 
the toil and suffering of the coming week. 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


Mucus has lately been written and said about success. Lectures 
have held up successful men as examples to stimulate the young 
to exertion. Mr. Smiles, in his admirable work on “ Self help,” 
has brought before us many striking portraits of men who, by 
dint of perseverance, have succeeded in their aims in the face of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties. Clever writers in books 
and magazines have followed in his train, holding up to public 
admiration the manly sentiments he expresses, and the living 
examples with which he confirms them. And a more dazzling 

intoxicating subject to bring before the minds of ambitious 
youth can scarcely be conceived. 

Who can read without admiration, such biographies as Sir 
William Herschel’s, of whom Mr. Smiles says, “ While sub- 
limely gauging the heavens with his instruments,” made by his 
own hands, “ he continued patiently to earn his bread by piping 
to the fashionable frequenters of the Bath Pump-room.” 

James Sharples, while working as a blacksmith, employed his 
leisure time in studying painting ; “often he would walk to Man- 
chester and back in the evening, to buy two or three shillings’ 
worth of paint and canvas, returning after his eighteen miles 
walk sometimes wet through and completely exhausted, but 
borne up throughout by his inexhaustible hope and invincible 
determination.” He speaks himself of “rising at three o'clock 
in the morning to draw,” with a hard day's work before him ; 
and further states,—“ while engaged in the study of perspective 
at home, I used to apply for, and obtain leave to work at the 
heavier kinds of smith’s work at the foundry, and for this reason, 
the time required for heating the heaviest iron work is much 
longer than that required for heating the lighter, that it enabled 
me to secure a number of spare minutes in the course of the day, 
which I carefully employed in making diagrams in perspective 
upon the sheet iron casing in front of the hearth at which I 
worked.” He succeeded in producing several admirable paint- 
K 2 
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ings, and actually engraved successfully one of the most admired 
of them, although altogether ignorant of the art, without instruc- 
tion, proper instruments, or having ever seen an engraved plate 
by any other man. 

Granville Sharp began life as apprentice to a linendraper on 
Tower Hill ; and while a clerk in the Ordnance office, employed 
his spare time in the work of Negro Emancipation. By his 
brave perseverance in a cause which he believed to be a 
righteous one, he succeeded in laying the foundation of Slavery 
Abolition, being the first of that noble band which comprised 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Brougham within its ranks. 

Livingstone while a boy in a fattory, “even carried on his 
reading amidst the roar of machinery in the mill, and placing his 
book upon the spinning jenny which he worked, that he could 
catch sentence after sentence as he passed. | 

The greater the difficulties to be overcome in the pursuit of a 
worthy object, the greater the merit-in overcoming them ; but 
there is a danger of exalting to too high a place in the affections 
the object of ardent desire, and thus making the pursuit of it a 
snare and a curse. Even Mr. Smiles in more than one instance 
over-estimates the value of worldly knowledge, and the laborious 
perseverance required for its attainment. He quotes with great 
admiration the dying words of the celebrated French historian, 
Augustin Thierry ; they conclude thus,—“ Blind and suffering, 
without hope, and almost without intermission, I may give this 
testimony, which from me will not appear suspicious. There is 
something in the world better than sensual enjoyments, better 
than fortune, better than health itself, it is devotion to know- 
ledge.” Had he said “devotion to the service of Christ,” my heart 
would have thoroughly responded; but to elevate knowledge to 
the supreme place in the estimation, is to make a fatal mistake. 
It is quite as possible to make an idol of knowledge, science, or 
art, as of pleasure, riches or fame, and the man who does the one, 
neglects the object for which he was created, as surely as the 
man who does the other. 


Our blessed Lord whose knowledge is infinite, and before 
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whom the most profound wisdom of man is but foolishness, 
teaches us to count all things as without profit, if the great 
end of life—the salvation of the immortal soul—be not attained ; 
if a man fall short of this, it had been better for him if he had 
never been born. Whatever his attainments and excellencies 
may have been, however much the world may have profited by 
his existence, however much science or art may be indebted to 
him, his life has been but vanity which finds its termination in 
eternal despair. 

We are very apt to overrate the value of discoveries and ac- 
quirements which appear necessary to our comfort, but which in 
reality add little to our real happiness, and are therefore truly worth 
but very little. Our ignorance as to what yet remains unknown 
and unattained, also tends to magnify the value of our knowledge. 
The remark of Sir Isaac Newton, that he had but gathered a few 
shells from the shore of the vast ocean of knowledge, has been 
often cited as a proof' of his modesty ; and it no doubt is so, but 
at the same time it is unquestionably true, the wisest and most 
profound thinkers, the most persevering labourers after know- 
ledge in this world, after all do little more than arrive at an 
almost overpowering sense of their own ignorance and weakness; 
only the conceited and superficial, who have not acquired suf- 
ficient hight to render their “ darkness visible,’ fancy they have 
done great things and acquired much. In that world of glory to 
which we who are Christ’s blood-bought children are hastening, 
we shall learn rightly to estimate our vaunted discoveries and 
acquirements ; the most modest of us will then wonder at the 
conceit which our puny knowledge on earth engendered. We 
shall regard our boasted discoveries and appliances of science and 
art, as a full-grown, staid man regards the toys of his childhood. 
He stands and wonders at the ecstacy of a boy who has just re- 
ceived a present of a wooden donkey with a wagging head, ora 
girl who regards her pink-cheeked doll with eyes made to open 
and close at pleasure, as a miracle of art, yet at his age, such 
toys gave him equal delight. 

Life is but a probationary period, and the chief object of life 
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should be to prepare for eternity. Not that I would discourage 
the earnest seeker after enlightenment, orthe persevering pursuer 
of some worthy and cherished object, but “Seek jirst the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Make a devotion of no 
labour under the sun ; give your highest, noblest, grandest aspira- 
tions to God and His glory. Labour is man’s heritage, and a 
worthy heritage it is if rightly used ; it braces up the body and 
preserves the healthy tone of the mind. ‘ Those who work most 
are most capable of work. Lord Brougham was advised by 
Sydney Smith to confine himself to the work of three men ; and 
men who work with might and main in a good cause are the 
great movers and genuine benefactors of society. But labour 
should always be made subservient to the glory of God. Science 
should find its highest aim in confirming the truth of God's 
Revelation, and displaying the wonders of His wisdom and love ; 
inventions, in furthering the work of God; as printing has by 
preparing the good seed for transit into every land, as steam has 
done by bearing abroad into all countries the Gospel message 
and the missionaries of the truth. 

The most worthy and delightful work is God’s work, and they 
who engage in it faithfully are most certain of success. 

The inventive genius may fail, as many thousands have, and 
instead of gaining for himself a niche in the temple of fame, may 
reduce his family to poverty and distress, wear out his own heart 
by repeated disappointments, and earn the reputation of a 
visionary dreamer and & man wanting common sense for his 
pains. Those who strive for fame and popularity will suffer 
many disappointments and endyre many mortifications, and 
what they gain will never satisfy their thirst. ‘Those who make 
riches and worldly prosperity their aim will, even if they suc- 
ceed beyond their expectations, have at some time to echo the 
sentiment of such an one, who, having greatly succeeded, on his 
death- bed whispered to his daughter, “ Isn’t it a mistake ?”’ 

But the service of God has no such uncertainties. No Christian 
ever thought it “a mistake ” when he came to die. The Lord’s 


work will cause no heari-burning and remorse. The Christian’s 
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most glorious hope, unlike that of the man of this world, looks 
to another life for its fruition ; he has “a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ‘There is his home! There is 
his treasure! There, the holiest affections and most ardent 
aspirations of his nature centre and are satisfied. 
Let us then, in endeavouring to succeed in this world, re- 
, member, that success is worse than vanity if it be not ac- | 
companied by salvation. And in seeking an object for our : 
highest aspirations, and most persevering labours, let us remem- 
ber that God is the best master to serve ; his work is the most 
certain of fulfilment and reward, and promises us most pure and 
perfect happiness in this world and through eternity. : 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.”’ 


ALL, 


THE SOUL. 


The leaves of autumn pass away ; 
The summer's brightest flowers decay ; 
The fairest things beneath the sky 
j But bloom awhile, then fade and die ; 
| And all of beauty, all of bloom, | 
On earth, is passing to the tomb. 


But there is something that will live, 


When light no more the sun shall give ; 
When moons no more shal! set or rise, 


And stars shall quit the silent skies ; 
And, vanished in eternity, 
Time and this earth shall cease to be. 


It is the soul, the better part,— | 
That which is thinking in my heart ; : 
‘Tis that which never can decay, 

Though all things else should pass away; 

My body in the dust shall lie, 


My soul can never, never die. : 
J.P. Hardy. 


: 
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A WISH. 


I ask not that, where pleasure tunes 
Her syren voice to song, 

: Thou to the fairy strains may’st hie, 
Amid the giddy throng ; 

For well I know that happiness, 
Fair child of heavenly birth! 

Approaches not the glittering scenes 
That bear her name on earth. 


I ask not that where folly wheels 
Her gay and ceaseless maze, 


Thou may’st, with others, pass the best, 


‘The earliest of thy days. 
For oh! when sadness shades the brow, 
And sorrow dims the eye, 
Her visions of enjoyment cease, 
Her fair illusions die. 


I ask not that in fragrant bowers, 
Thy sunny days may fly; 
Where every tranquil object smiles 

Beneath a cloudless sky. 
For then would earth be paradise, 
And thou would’st wish to dwell 
For ever ‘mid its shining plains, 
And love its charms too well. 


But may’st thou find that holy place, 
The calm, the pure, the blest ; 


Which, as thou journey’st through the world, 


Will keep thy heart at rest. 

For it will shed its radiant beam 
On thine untroubled heart, 

And thou shalt bless the love of Him, 
Who could such joy impart. 


And when thy dying hour shall come, 
And earth can charm no more, 


‘Twill shine with brightness yet unknown, 


Till thy last breath is o’er: 
Peace was the parting gift of Him 
Whose life on earth was love; 
And what we taste but dimly here, 
Is perfect b'iss above. 


7 


Mary Lundie Duncan. 
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TANNA. 


Tanna is a large island, compared with some others in its 
neighbourhood, and hence its name “ Tanna soré,”’ or The Great 
Land, Tanna means land, and soré great. Tanna, by the 
way, is the Java and the Malay word for /and; and, at the 
very outset of inquiry, indicates the origin of the people. 
The island of Tanna is situated in 19° 30’ south latitude, and 
169° 20’ east longitude; that is to say, about eight days’ sail 
from Sydney. It is nearly circular. It stretches from east to 
west about forty miles, andfrom north to southabout thirty-five. 
There is a high mountain in the centre, covered with vegetation 
to the top, and all over the island there is a considerable variety 
of hill and dale, all equally fertile. Im one part there is a beau- 
tiful lake, and in another an active volcano. 

The island was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774. He 
discovered the harbour also, the native name of which is Uea, 
and called it, after his ship, “Port Resolution.”’ It was at one 
time said that our missionary brig Camden was the fourth 
vessel which had anchored at that place, from the days of 
Cook; but it turned out that the said fourth vessel, from the 
date of the Camden backwards, was one on board which the 
natives learned, for the first time, that a certain useful func- 
tionary was called the cook. No doubt they concluded that the 
said official was in some way related to our great navigator, 
and so they called that ship the vessel of Cook. But they 
start afresh from the cook of the galley, and count backwards 
over many a vessel, until they come to the real Cook, or 
Kuké (Cookey), as they call him, of 1774, and there they 
stop. That, they say, was the first ship that ever had inter- 
course with them. When Captain Cook fired upon them, 
they were all sadly afraid, and concluded that he must be a 
god. ‘T'wo died, and five recovered from their wounds. We 
met with one old man, in particular, who said he well re- 
membered the time. He was then a boy of ten years of age. 
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Judging from the appearance of this man, we could at once 
infer that old age at Tanna extends'to the “threescore years 
andten,and . . . . fourscore years.” 

Port Resolution opens to the north, and is formed by a 
neck of Jow land on the east side, abounding in pumice-stone 
and other voleanic matter, and on the west by a mountain five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The interior of this 
mountain is a vast furnace, and in «ome places the crust is 80 
thin, that in passing over it, itis kiko walking on a hot iron 
plate. I was travelling over it one day, with two of our Samoan 
natives, who were unaccustomed to the place. They,;were be- 
fore me. Presently they commenced shouting, and leaping, 
and skipping on ahead, as if suddenly demented. “‘ What everis 
the matter?” Isaid. They looked round from the cooler spot 
they had reached, and said, “ Don’t you feel it hot? Ah, you 
have shoes on!” Near the top of this mountain there is a 
barren spot, with fissures here and there, from which volumes 
of steam burst up now and then, and also sulphurous vapours. 
The greater part of the mountain, however, is covered with 
vegetation, and is inhabited by a population of some five hun- 
dred people, scattered about in several villages. They have 
not the slightest apprehension of danger, and have their settle- 
ments so arranged as to throw some of the hot places into their 
maram, or forum, for public meetings, in the very centre of 
the village. There they lounge and enjoy themselves, on a 
cohi day, from the underground heat, and there, too, they have 
their might dances. Around the base of this mountain, and 
among the rocks on the west side of the harbour, there are 
several hot springs, which are of great service to the natives. 
Their degrees of heat vary. Some form a pleasant tepid-bath, 
ulcerous sores. Some rise to 190°, and others bubble up about 
the boiling point. Every day you may«ee the women there 
cooking their yams, and other vegetables, in hollow places 
dug out, and which form a series of never-failing boiling pots. 
The men and boys have only to stand on the rocks, spear 
their fish, and pitch them behind into the hot spring. 
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‘Beyond this mountain, and about five miles from the an- 
chorage, stands the cone of the volcano. The black sandy 
dust and cinders from the crater form a barren valley about 
a mile wide all round the base of the mountain which forms 
the crater. In crossing the valley one day we felt our walking 
sticks going down among something soft, and, on turning 
‘ pound, found it to be a beautiful bed of sulphur, yellow as 
gold. Not far from the same place the fumes of sulphur were 
so. strong from some fissures, that we could not go near them. 
Near the base of the mountain we found some masses of a 
clayey substance, hard, and in some places burning hot. 
From cracks here and there, the steam and boiling water 
came up as from an immense boiler. But what most as- 
tonished us at this place was a steady drop, drop, dropping 
of water, quite cold and clear as crystal, from a fissure, within 
a few feet of another crack, which was sending forth a blast 
of air so hot that we could not bear the hand near it for two 
seconds. Itis the same at the hot springs already referred to. 
You can boil yams at one place, and within five yards of it get 
a glass of cool fresh water. 

The ascent up the mountain to the edge of the cup isa 
gradual slope, but the walking is laborious, as you sink to the 
ankles at every step in the fine dark gray dust or sand which 
has accumulated from the eruptions of the volcano. The per- 
pendicular height of the crater from the valley at its base 
is almost three hundred feet. "When you reach the edge of the 
cup, you see that it is oblong, and curved rather than circular, 
and about.a mile and a-half in circumference. On reachmg 
the top and looking over the edge, you expect to see the boil- 
ing lava; but instead of that, the great cup contains five other 
smaller cups, or outlets, separated from each other by ridges 
of dark.sand. To see the boiling lava, you would require to 
go down inside the outer cup, and then up one of these in- 
terior ridges. Were it solid rock, the attempt might be made, 
but from the fragile sandy appearance of these smaller ridges, 
it seems as if it would be sure to slip, and down you go. Then, 
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again, you never know the moment there is to be an eruption, 
nor do you know from which of the five outlets it is to come. 
I felt no inclination to risk the experiment, which would 
be something like examining the interior of the mouth ofa 


— 


cannon, not knowing the instant it might go off. You feel 


you are far enough when you stand on the edge of the outer 
cup. The hissing, panting, blowing, and strange unearthly 
sounds from these great gulfs, as you look down and along, are 
fearful, and presently you are awe-struck with the thundering, 
deafening roar of an eruption, which baffles description. The 
simultaneous bursting of a number of steam-engine boilers, or 
the explosion of a ton of gunpowder, or the united volley from 


a regimen# or two of infantry and artillery, might be something 
like it. Then up fly the great crimson flakes of liquid lava, 
which gradually blacken, and consolidate,and descend. More 
solid blocks of stone fly up with these softer masses, and rise 
far above them, to a height of two and three hundred feet from 
the edge of the cup. The most of this matter falls right down 
again into the crater. It sometimes takes a slant, however, as 
you see from the masses of obsidian or volcanic glass and 
scoriw all about, so that you require to have your wits about 
you, keep a look-out overhead, and be ready to “stand from 
under.” * * 

Tanna is a field of no ordinary interest for scientific observa- 
| tion; but the business of the missionary isman. The population 
of the island cannot, I think,be less than ten or twelve thousand. 
They are under the middle stature. There are some fine ex- 
ceptions, but that is the rule. Their colour is exactly that of 
an old copper coin. You see some of them as black as the 
New Hollanders, but it is occasioned by dyeing their bodies a 
few shades darker than the natural colour. They have less of 
the negro cast of countenance than some of the other Papuan 
tribes we have met with, and if they would only wash the paint 
off their faces, and look like men, you might pick out from 
among them a company of good-looking fellows. We often 


said to each other there is so-and-so, the very image of some 
old friend or fellow-student. “™ 
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Red is the favourite colour of paint for the face. It is a red 
earth, which they get principally from Aneiteum. They first 
oil the face, and then daub on the dry powder with the thumb. 
Some of the chiefs show their rank by an extra coat of the 
pigment, and have it plastered on as thick as clay. Black is 
the sign of mourning. This they manage with oil and pounded 
charcoal. Some make their faces glisten like the work of a 
shoe-black. Others seem as if they had first oiled their faces, 
and then dipped them into a bag of soot. 

Their hair is frizzled, and often of a light brown colour, 
rather than black. The women wear it short, but have it all 
laid out in a forest of little erect curls, about an inch and a- 
half long. There is something quite unusual in the way in 
which the men do up their hair. They wear it twelve and 
eighteen inches long, and have it divided into some six or 
seven hundred little locks or tresses. Beginning at the roots, 
every one of these is carefully wound round by the thin rind 
of a creeping plant, giving it the appearance of a piece of 
twine. The ends are left exposed for about two inches, and 
oiled and curled. This curious collection of six hundred locks 
of hair is thrown back off the forehead, and hangs down be- 
hind. The little curled ends are all of equal length, and form 
a semicircle of curlsfrom ear to ear, or from shoulder to shoulder. 
Viewed at a distance, you imagine that the man has got 
some strange wig on, made of whip-cords, in some instances 
coloured black, and in others red; but, on closer inspection, 
you find that it is his natural hair done up as I have just de- 
scribed. I had the curiosity, one day, to count the exact 
number of these little locks of hair on a young man’s head, 
and found that they were close upon seven hundred. ‘The 
labour in keeping all these in order is immense, and the only 
utility of the thing seems to be, that it forms a good thick pad 
of cords for protecting the head from the rays of the sun. 
With the exception of the adjacent islands of Aneiteum, Niua, 
and Futuna, I have not seen or heard of anything like this in 
any other part of the Pacific. It reminds one of the Egyptian 
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Gallery in the British Museum, and strikingly compares with 
the illustrations in recent works on Nineveh. Those twisted 
beards, also, hanging down in lots of little curls, two or three 
inches below the chin, which are to be seen in engravings from 
the Assyrian sculptures, are precisely what is to be seen at the 
present day at Tanna, and especially among the priesthood 
at Kasurumene, near the Volcano Valley. I have now open 
before me p. 403 of the sixth volume of Kitto’s “ Bible Ilus- 
trations.”’ If you imagine the priest there, minus his fine 
garments, and with nothing in his hands but a long wooden 
spear and a club, and the addition of a little red paint to his 
cheeks and forehead, you have a good idea of some of the Tanna 
chiefs at the present day. This singular custom is worthy of 
being noticed and noted by ethnologists. Dr. Livingstone has 
found something like it in the interior of Africa. Speaking of 
the Banyai, he says :—“ As they draw out their hair into small 
cords, a foot in length, and entwine the inner bark of a certain 
tree round each separate cord, and dye the substance of a red- 
dish colour, many of them put me in mind of the ancient 
Egyptians.”’—Turner’s Nineteen Years in Polynesia. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
BY THE LATE MR. WILLIAM JONES. 
LETTER IV. 

My pear Frrenp,—Your note of the 2nd inst. safely arrived. 
Pm happy to find you are well. On Sabbath-day all things 
went on comfortably at school. Your class was well attended— 
in the morning by your brother, and in the afternoon Mr. 
Haltene, jun., joined him. We had an address from the super- 
miendent of Harp Alley School, from “Get wisdom.” We all 
want this, and it is our encouragement to know that the Lord has 
promised to bestow it, in answer to fervent prayer. In the even- 
ing, 1 preached the lecture at Mr. Harper's, from Phil. iii. &, to 
an attentive audience. I endeavoured to point out the object, 
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nature, influence, and necessity of Christian knowledge. How 
nobly did Paul sacrifice all things to Christ, and gloried alone in 
His Cross. His conduct is a fine illustration of the divinity of 
our holy religion. Nothing but the power of Divine grace can 
enable us to make an unconditional surrender of all we have to 
our Divine Redeemer. What an exalted view of the knowledge 
of Christ must the Apostle have possessed! May we be enabled, 
in some measure, to comprehend, with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. When we read the 
holy devotedness, the unabated zeal, the fervent love of many 
saints, and remember that they acted from the same principle 
that we profess to have obtained, how much have we to lament 
our coldness, our indifference, our inactivity, in the cause of our 
heavenly Father. 

The great Christian Jubilee is now commencing—the tribes 
are repairing to our British Jerusalem, to hear what the Lord has 
been doing in the conversion of the world. How delightful are 
the numerous assemblies of the faithful; and how pleasing to 
hope, that though differing in outward forms, they are all hasten- 
ing to the General Assembly and Church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven, and that through eternity they will 
celebrate the riches of redeeming love. This morning, at the 
‘Tract Society, we had a delightful committee meeting. We were 
favoured with the presence of a young gentleman, a son of 
Abraham, who went to Edinburgh to study medicine, and there 
found the despised Messiah, whom he had rejected, embraced 
Him by faith, and is now pleading for pardon through the 
atonement. He feels deeply for his parents, who are strongly 
opposed to his new sentiments. The time to favour Zion, yea, 
the set time is come. Wealso had a young Spaniard with us, 
who will shortly sail to Spain, to preach to his oppressed country 
men the unsearchable riches of Christ. You perceive, my 
brother, how the Lord is working—what days we live in! 
May our great privileges be improved, and may we live more 
than ever devoted to the glory of God, 
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You have already discovered that the natural man receiveth 


not the things of the Spirit of God ; hence the opposition raised 
at Bicester against the circulation of the word of God. Yet it 
must be circulated.. Man may oppose, but his efforts must be in 
vain. “I will work, and who shall let it?” is the solemn ques- 
tion proposed by the Omnipotent ; vain, therefore, must be the 
efforts of man to prevent the increase of divine knowledge. 

While in the country, you will have time to think on the 
works of God. All nature proclaims the glory of the Eternal. 
He blazes in the sun, shines in the moon, and twinkles in every 
star. ‘ He speaks in the thunder, and manifests His power in the 
storm. You discover his beauty in the flower-garden, and learn 
to trust in His faithfulness by the fulfilment of his providential 
promises. “ Seedtime and harvest, summer and winter, shall 
never end.” You will be constrained to exclaim, while you look 
“through nature up to nature's God,” “How great is His 
goodness, how great is His buauty f’ Great as the Lord appears 
- in creation, He is more glorious in redemption ;—the Sun of 
Righteousness,—the Bright and Morning Star,—the Rose of 
Sharon,—the Plant of Renown,—have peculiar attractions to 
the renewed mind, where fai'h is in lively exercise, and we can 
sincerely say, ““ Whom have |; in heaven but Thee, and there is 
none upon earth that I desir beside Thee.” 

We are still in a temptin;; world; pray, my dear friend, for 
preserving grace. We are sti{] in a trying world ; pray that we 
may both be resigned to the Lord’s will. We are in a dying 
world ; let us pray that we nay be able so to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts. unto wisdom, I hope we shall 
néver be permitted to deny o ir Master—never pierce the Lord 
afresh—never put him to an qpen shame ; but in humble depen- 
dence on Divine ‘grace, may ve go from strength to strength, 
until we at last appear in Zig,1 before God. 

__fhave suffered much in mj mind to-day. “Faint, yet pur 
suing,” seems to be my motto ; “ Cast down, but not destroyed,” 
my experience. I feel the conflict; may I be able to walk in 
the Spirit, and then I shall never fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 
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Soon these years of sin and sorrow will pass away, and a rich 
exchange will be made when we leave this corruption and put 
on incorruption, and when this mortal shall put on immortality. 

I shall always be happy to hear from you, especially in the 
way suggested in my last letter. Farewell. 


Affectionately yours. 


PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe midsummer vacation arrived, Charles and Arthur alone 
. remained. They accompanied Dr. Helmore and his family to 
the sea-side, and perhaps during the life-time of these two boys 
a happier six weeks was scarcely realised. The fresh sea-bath 
in the early summer morning, followed by a ride or drive, and 
then the calm evening sail with the rippling waves shimmering 
in the moon-light ; but, like all earth’s fleeting pleasures, these 
came to an end, and before the close of July, the pupils were 
re-assembling at Elvedon House, and school duties had com- 
menced. One evening, Dr. Helmore was seated in his drawing- 
room ; near him on the sofa sat a lady, to whose earnest con- 
versation respecting her only son the doctor was attentively 
listening. The youth himself occupied a chair at some little 
distance, observing with evident interest all that was passing. 
The only son of a widowed mother is too often that mother’s 
idol ; and Dr. Helmore, therefore, scanned the healthy-looking, 
dark-eyed boy with some little anxiety. 

“My son is not fourteen yet, Doctor,” said the lady, “although 
he is such a great boy. Iam anxious to tell you that, for fear 
you should expect too much from him.” 

“Has he been at school at all, Madam ?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Oh yes, for about two years ; up to the age of twelve he was 


educated at home, The fact is, Dr. Helmore,” she continued, 
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lowering her voice, “I have a great horror of flogging. 1 do not 
think boys learn any the better for it.” 

“ Madam,” said the Doctor, “1 never flog ’’— ' 

“There, Henry, do you hear that?’ interrupted the lady, 
turning to her son. 

“ But if I find among my pupilsa youth whose conduct proves 
he has no moral principle, I never allow him to remain ; he is 
sent home to his friends.” 

“But what do you exactly mean by moral principle ?” in- 
quired the anxious mother. 

“T not only consider the boy who lies, swears, and steals as 
wanting in moral principle, but those who attempt to deceive— 
who, by idleness or inattention, rob God and rob their parents 
by wasting the precious time of their youth. In fact,” con- 
tinued the Doctor encouragingly, “I set up for my boys a very 
high standard of rectitude, which I wish them to imitate.” 

“Well, really, Dr. Helmore, I am delighted ; I was told it 
would be the making of my boy to be with you till he leaves 
school, and I do hope he will try to please you in every way.” 

She looked at her handsome boy fondly as she spoke, but 
there was no response either from eye or lip ; and the mother’s 
sigh, as she parted from Dr. Helmore, told him the tale of a 
mothers devoted, indulgent love repaid by a child’s wayward, 
selfish indifference. 

As usual with all new comers, Henry Hilton drank tea in the 
parlour. Mrs. Helmore liked to be acquainted with her boarders ; 
but of this’ ‘stranger she could discover very little. We have 
called him.handsome. It was the beauty of a healthy counte- 
nance ; bright black eyes, and natural curls, which curls had been 
in childhood his mother’s pride, The lower part of his face was 
heavy, and about the curve of the mouth might be now and then 
seen a look of cunning, most painful in so young a face. At 
prayer time Dr. Helmore introduced him to the sclhool-rooms. 
The eight elder boys, who slept in the small dormitory, and in 
which was the door leading to the wardrobe—were allowed to 
remain up till nine o'clock ; and as a vacant bed in that room was 
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to be occupied by Henry Hilton, he remained with them until 
that hour. On entering the bed-room, accompanied by the head 
master, Mr. Wilson, Henry was surprised to see each boy quietly 
kneel by his bed for a few minutes ; he imitated the action, but 
we fear the heart was far away. On rising, Mr. Wilson desired 
Henry Hilton to read the printed rules hung up in the bed-room ; 
he obeyed, and then having seen each young gentleman quietly 
in his bed, he left the room with a kind yet formal “ good-night.” 
As soon as his footsteps on the stairs were no longer heard, 
Hilton started up in bed, to the great astonishment of Johnson 
and Henley, who were on either side of him. The boys, sepa- 
rated from each other by a small wooden stand, contaiming 
drawers, and accommodation for their clothes at mght, were 
certainly talking to each other in a quiet under tone, but other- 
wise nothing disturbed the quietness of the room. 

‘Why, one would think you were a congregation of Methodists ; 
[ was just making up my mind to expect a jolly bolstering, and 
of course to return it, but, now you all lie as if 


“ Hilton,” said Arthur, from his bed, “ you read the rules, are 
you going to break them the first night ?’ 

“ What's that to you ?” 

“Oh nothing, but as Iam monitor for this week, I shall have 
to report: you.” 

‘* Report ! oh you blab, do you ?” 

“ No,” interrupted Stanley, “but should a noise be heard in 
the bedrooms, the monitor is bound to name the boy who began 
it; and as to bolstering,” he continued, “ we respect the Doctor, 
and love Mrs. Helmore too much to allow her bed furmiture to 
be destroyed, so don’t you try. it.” 

Hilton groaned, and laid himself down again. 

“Oh, 1 shall never stand this,” he grumbled out ; “no fun, 
nothing jolly.” 

“I say,” said a voice from the next bed, in an under tone, 
‘there's no having any fun when those two are in the room.” 

“ Which two ?” 

“ Why the captain, and Bond.’ 
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“The captain—is that the one that spoke last ?”’ 

“Yes ; but don’t speak so loud.” 

Johnson, for it was he, then entered into many particulars 
about his schoolfellows, interspersed with sentiments not perhaps 
exactly rebellious against authority, but quite enough to show 
Hilton that at least here was one who might be made something 
of. More than an hour passed, when Mr. Wilson entered the 
room, through which he must pass to his own. At the end of 
each dormitory was a small bed-room comfortably fitted up, and 
so arranged that from it could be seen or heard all that passed. 
Mr. Wilson, the head master, slept in one, and the second 
master, Mr. Ashton, in the other. Hilton and Johnson, the only 
two boys not asleep, were therefore obliged to be silent. 

The next morning sad news awaited them. Dr. Helmore had 
been taken seriously ill during the night, and the real estimation 
in which their kind preceptor was held by his boys, might be 
seen in the avoidance of all unnecessary noise, especially in the 
rooms more immediately connected with the house. In the even- 
ing, to remove the noise still further, Mr. Wilson took the whole 
school into the cricket-field, at the back of the playground, and 
Hilton soon showed himself to be a skilful player. His position 
among the boys rose at once, and for a time all went on well ; 
but there came a check—Stanley was batsman—Hilton, wicket- 
keeper ; to get Stanley out was Hilton’s earnest wish, and 
when after a splendid hit, which sent the ball flying to the other 
end of the field, Stanley took a fourth run, Hilton, swearing a 
dreadful oath, shouted to the scout to bring up the ball. 

“I am very sorry,” said Arthur Bond, “ but you will have to 
pay a fine to the poor-box for using bad words ; I am the 
monitor, and I must see it done.’ 

“ Pay a fine !” shouted Hilton; “ah, ah, what a joke. Catch 
me paying for any words I choose to say.” 

“Indeed, if you do not, I must report you,” said Arthur, and 
he looked very vexed. 

“Oh, indeed, I thought you were a spy—a most pleasant 
office, I dare say.” 
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“What is the matter?” said Stanley, coming up. The boys 
explained. Hilton saw Charles hesitate. The rest gathered 
round, anxious to see how it would end. 

“Come, Hilton,” said one, “ pay the fine, it is only a penny.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Arthur, “ Hilton used words much 
worse than those for which we have to pay a penny.” 

“T don't care,” said Hilton, turning round in the most 
insulting manner ; “ you are all a set of fools and numbskulls, 
to notice such absurd rules; I shall not, you may depend, so 
Mr. Black-face, you may do your worst,’ and he took up the 
ball. Stanley hesitated ; pride whispered, ‘“ He will dislike me 
if I stand out ;’ he advanced to Arthur— 

“Don’t put him down this time, Arthur ; I will talk to him 
alone to-morrow ; you know he is a stranger.’’ Then calling to 
Hilton, he said, “Come, Hilton, don’t let us quarrel the first day. 
Arthur will not report you this time ; I have requested him not 
to do so.” 

“You are a jolly fellow,” exclaimed Hilton, throwing up the 
ball, and catching it in his fingers without flinching—“ just what 
a captain should be, and not a sneak.” 

The game continued, but Arthur withdrew himself from it, to 
Hilton’s delight and Charles’s mortification ; he felt himself 
wrong, but pride on the one hand and flattery on the other had 
been too much for him. 

Next day, the Doctor still continued very ill, and Mr. Wilson, 
although finding Hilton very deficient in his studies, both for 
his age and appearance, yet allowed him to take a place in the 
first class until he could be examined by Dr. Helmore. 

Stanley and Hilton were much together during the day ; the 
former imagining he was gaining an influence over Hilton for 
his good, and the iatter flattering his pride by pretending to be 
so influenced that he might gain power over him for evil. 
Hitherto the leader in everything, and the promoter of all fun 
and mischiefin his late school, Hilton could not brook the 
thought of being kept down and controlled by one so superior to 
himself in ability and character. All his aim, therefore, was to 
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s0 far gain the good-will of Charles, by flattering his pride, that 


his high standard of moral rectitude might be lowered, and thus 
lead him to do something in the hour of temptation which should 
effectually disgrace him in the eyes of masters and pupils. For 
Arthur Bond he quickly felt the most intense dislike, especially 
as he saw that flattery would do nothing with him ; but he was 
, comparatively of little importance compared with the captain, 
" whose fall he looked forward to as a certainty. 

It is said that the lookers-on see the most of the game. 
Therefore Arthur, who had felt a repugnance to Hilton from 
the first night's display in the bed-room, was much distressed to 
see him and Stanley in a very few days apparently great friends. 

Dr. Helmore had been declared better, and hoped to be in 
the school-room again by Monday. Arthur, therefore, looked 
earnestly forward to the Doctor's re-appearance, which he quite 
expected would set everything right. On Sunday morning as 
usual, the boys were walking in twos and threes round the play- 
ground till summoned by the bell for church. Arthur found 
Stanley alone, and immediately took his arm. 

“Why, Arthur, is that you? I thought you had quite 
deserted me.” 

“ I desert you,’ said the boy; “no,no but your arm is never 
at liberty now.” 

“T have two arms,’ was the reply. 

“I know that; but while Hilton has one arm, I would rather 
not have the other.” 

“Why, Arthur,” said Stanley, laughing, “are you jealous of 
Hilton ?” 

“ No, not jealous of him, but of his iluence over you.” 

“Influence over me /” exclaimed Stanley, his face flashing 
with offended pride. “The idea!” 

“Well,” said Arthur, meekly, “if he has no influence, still I 
wish you would not make such a companion of Hilton.” 

“Qh, young mischief-maker,” exclaimed a voice behind them, 
“you want to make Stanley quarrel with me, do you ; but you 
won't find that quite so easy as you think, young man, I can 
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tell you.”’ And Hilton, taking Arthur by the arm, swung him 
roughly away. The hot blood of the young Indian rose to his 
brow at this treatment, but he restrained himself, and walked 
on. While Charles, who had felt some slight twinge of con- 
science at Arthur’s words, exclaimed— 

“T tell you what, Hilton, you are more likely to make me 
quarrel yourself if you behave in that manner to Arthur Bond. 
He is an older friend than you.” 

“Oh nonsense, Stanley,” was the reply ; and then in a mocking 
tone, “‘ Besides, it is Sunday, and we are going to church ; and 
what on earth would the Doctor say if we were to quarrel now ?’ 

“Very well,” said Charles, scarcely appeased, “we shall 
quarrel in reality if you ever lay a finger upon him again, I can 
tell you.” 

“Oh dear, if you are getting into the heroics, I must do 
something to make friends ; here, send for your fides Achates, and 
I will apologise to him,” said the wily youth | 

“We shall meet presently when we turn, and if you do that 
I am satisfied.” 

Presently Arthur approached. Charles called him. He came 
toward him rather reluctantly. 

‘“ Here ; Charles has been giving me such a desperate scolding 
for being rough to you. Ihave promised to say I am sorry, like 
a good boy. Will you shake hands ?” 

Arthur drew back. “I am not offended,” he said. 

“Come, Arthur,” said Stanley, “there’s a good fellow, shake 
hands for my sake.” 

Arthur instantly complied. At the same moment the bell 
rang for church. On their way to the church, Johnson, whom 
Hilton had chosen as acompanion, inquired what all that shaking 
of hands and discussion meant in the playground. 

“Oh,” said Hilton, “such a pair of fantastical fools as Stanley 
and Bond I never saw in my life. I never heard such preaching 
and prating. I’m sure that black fellow will make s capital 
parson.” 

“Well, but Stanley is a fine fellow, you must own that.” 
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“Stanley! Pooh—a stuck-up puppy ; he wanted me here 
before to pull him down from his pinnacle. Oh, I should like 
to mortify that pride of his, and make him do something to offend 
the Doctor.” 

“Oh, but ‘you can't do that,” replied Johnson. 

“(Can't I; well, we shall see. Talk about his principles and 
his wonderful influence, why, I tell you, it’s all pride. Ah, ah, 
and he thinks he’s got an influence over me, too ; we'll try that.” 
With these amiable sentiments in his heart, the young gentle- 
man entered God’s house. 

Next day, Dr. Helmore was so far recovered as to be able to 
spend an hour in the school-room.: On examining the first class, 
he discovered Hilton’s deficiency. 

“My boy,” he said, looking kindly at him, “I am sorry to be 
obliged to remove you to a lower class; but it would be unjust, 
both to yourself and the others, were I to keep you in this. A 
month or six weeks amongst boys less advanced, if you exert 
yourself, will prepare you to rise again. I see you have abilities, 
but they are not in proper training.” 

The Doctor's keen eye saw the resentful feeling that arose in 
Hilton’s breast at this humiliation, but he took no notice of it. 
With some of the boys, however, it had a great weight. A 
second-class boy could not expect to compete with the captain of 
the school Dr. Helmore continued during the week to devote 
only an hour or two to his classes, fearing to exert his powers 
further until he felt quite strong. It was on one occasion, while 
the second-class stood before him, that Hilton learnt and under- 
stood the power of his eye. Hilton had risen from the foot of 
his class to within three of the head; the boys were con- 
struing Virgil; they came to a difficult passage ; neither of 
those above Hilton could manage it. When it came to his turn, 
he had just taken“out his pocket-handkerchief, and laying it on 
the book before him, he gave a tolerably correct rendering, and 
prepared to take the head place. | 

“Stop, Hilton, what was hidden by your handkerchief just 
now! Do not answer me directly ; reflect upon what you are 
about to say, and do not dare to tell me a lie,” 
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Hilton’s first impulse was to look up insolently at Dr. Helmore, 
and reply that he had nothing hidden ; but on glancing at him 
he met that keen eye looking into his very soul—abashed, he 
stood silent. “Give me the written paper from which you read 
the translation.” Without a word the paper was handed to the 
Doctor. 

From what has been described respecting Dr. Helmore, our 
readers will understand the advice, the caution, and the earnest 
counsel he received ; and for once the spirit of the wicked, but 
cowardly, boy quailed within him. The act itself met no further 
punishment than a degradation to the foot of the class ; yet the 
Doctor determined that as soon as he was quite able to resume 
the entire supervision of his boys, he would watch carefully the 
character of one who he already feared possessed neither prin- 


) ciple nor moral rectitude. 

| Hilton, relieved from the doctor’s presence, and finding the 
| punishment so light, soon forgot all about it. It was the third 
week in August. That afternoon Hilton and Johnson were 
| walking near the palings of the orchard, which joined the 


playground on one side, and extended beyond the cricket-field ; 
some unripe, but tempting-looking apples hung very near 
them. 

“Oh, I wish I had some of those apples !” said Johnson. 

“Well, get them.” 

“T can't,” he replied ; “we are only allowed to buy fruit of 
old Scanty sometimes.” 

“ Who's old Scanty 

“The farmer who keeps the orchard; but his name is'nt 
Scanty, it’s Santy, but we call him Scanty, because he sells us so 
little fruit for our money ; he’s an old cheat ; besides, we must 
not buy it without showing what we buy, for last half some of 
the boys were made ill by the sour fruit he sold them. Last 
half we had a hole in the playground palings, and we called it 
our shop ; but after the boys were ill it was mended, and now 
we are obliged to go with one of the masters to Santy’s house 


when we want fruit.” 
“ Well,” said Hilton, “you are all of you the greatest set of 
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dolts I ever saw; why, if I might-not buy the apples, do fou 
think I would not get them without? You could easily get over 
the palings, I suppose.” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed the boy, turning round with a 
terrified look to see if any one were near. “ Why, the Doctor 
would expel any boy who robbed an orchard; and my father 
would half kill me if I were expelled.” 

“Qh,” said Hilton, turning on his heel, “if you are afraid 


that alters the case. I did not know you were a coward.” 


“ But,” continued Johnson, following him, “I could not get 


over the palings, they are too high.” 


“ Why can't you have another shop, then,” said Hilton. 

Johnson stared. “ What do you mean ¢” 

At this moment Stanley approached, and the subject dropped. 
Susanna Mary. 


PETER ZEIBACH. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Apovt three hundred years ago, a hut was erected for the 
accommodation of travellers, nearly at the top of a mountain, 
seven thousand feet above the sea, called the Grimsel, in 
Switzerland. In process of time, the hut became too small 
for the numerous travellers who resorted to it, and a large inn 
was built by a company, who let it fo a man named Peter 
Zeibach. 

Everybody had a good opinion of Peter. He was not a 
gentleman, and did not pretend to be one. His dress was 
plain, his manners were homely, serions, and respectful. His 


son managed the business of the house ; his pretty daughters _ 


waited on the guests. A hundred buds were made up in the 
house, and, in a busy season, fifty servants were employed in 
and about it. Thirty or forty cows and a hundred goats sup- 
phed its dairy; there were horses in the stable, pigs and 
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poultry in the yard. When a traveller left the house at morn- 
ing, Peter reverently said, “‘ God protect thee ! ”’ 

When the travelling season was over, Peter and his family 
retired for the winter to a smaller house, leaving the large one 
in the occupation of a couple of men-servants. One mht, 


the inn was burnt down. It was insured for a large sum of 


money, and the insurance-brokers sent proper officers to ex- 
amine the premises, and ascertain that the house had not been 
burnt on purpose. The servants had disappeared; no one 


seemed to have perished in the flames, and, in the course of 


the examination, wine, beer, vegetables, and cheese were found 
hidden among the rocks and under the hay; together with 
boxes of glass, kitchen utensils, articles of furniture, and even 
doors and windows. When these were discovered, the judge 
who superintended the search pointed to them, and said 
gravely,— 

‘* Peter Zeibach, you are an unfortunate man.” 

Peter immediately rushed wildly to a rock, and cast himself 
into the sea; but he was rescued, set -on a horse, and carried 
off to prison. His trial took place in May, 1855. Many per- 
sons bore witness to the excellence of his character, previous 
to his yielding to the temptation which led to his crime. It 
appeared that his house would soon have been out of lease, 
and he had applied in vain to its owners to have the lease 
renewed. The place was dear to him—it was profitable to 
him ; if he lost it, he lost the occupation of his life. He re- 
solved to burn the house down, and build another of his own ; 
and for this purpose, tempted his two men to join him in the 
plot, by the promise of a large sum of money. On the ap- 
pointed night they set fire to the house, and ran away. But 
the crime brought its speedy and heavy punishment to all 
concerned. The servants, as well as their master, were 
brought to trial. When Peter Zeibach heard his accusation 
read, he admitted its justice. Then, after a pause, he said,— 

“IT know I have brought on myself and my family the 
deepest misfortune. There is no justification forme. I have 
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sinned; and I pray all men henceforth to take warning by me. 
After having devoted my life to industry and economy, and 
striven to promote the welfare of my family and of others, 
through one sin I have involved them in misery and ruin, and 
must sit for ever in darkness and the shadow of death. Many 
who are present have known and respected me; my judge 
mourns that he must condemn me; but I deserve the full 
punishment of the law—dungeon and death. For the sake of 
my family, however, I ask for mercy.”’ 

His sentence of death was commuted to imprisonment for 
twenty years, only seven of which have yet expired. His ser- 
vants were doomed to solitary imprisonment for eleven and 
twelve years.—Cottages of the Alps. 


NEIGHBOURS. 


THE sun is smiling upon us after many days of winter's cold 
and gloom; every thing is renovated; the mind itself is 
invigorated, and springs forth in praise to Him who hath 
brought forth life and beauty out of death and decay. 

This is a favourite spot of ours! there is a gladdening view 
of pasture lands and homesteads, as we stand by the crazy 
wooden gate, and the copsewood just ready to burst into 
renewed freshness, gives warmth and richness to the landscape. 
What a lengthened gaze -one takes, and yet the eye cannot be 
satisfied, but returns again and again tothe feast! We carefully 
pick our way down a somewhat uneven and stony lane path, and 
then what a regalement for sight and smell! 


“ There purple violets lurk 
With all the lovely children of the shade.”’ 


We will gather some as we return, for we have a visit to pay at 
that unsightly cottage, heading an abrupt descent in the narrow- 
ing road. Poor Nancy toils hard for “the bread that perisheth,” 
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and our entrance finds her anxiously preparing a coarse, dark 
batch of bread for the many scantily-fed and scantily-clothed 
little ones ; let us try and speak kindly words that may cheer 
this weary mother, and tell her of Him who is the true bread 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. Nor will we 
forget to aid her temporal wants with our mite—joy enters that 
comfortless abode, troubles are lightened, and our own hearts not 
the worse for a visit to that unsightly cottage! We are once 
more in the fresh air, and, not forgetting our promised call for 
the violets, redeem our pledge, and bear away a fragrant burden 
of the loved way-side adorners ; we will leave a few of them 
with Anna Pearce and her widowed mother; they will be 
greatly prized and cherished as an ornament for the little 
window shelf, already filled with the mellow rays of a western 
sun. The more glorious beams of :“‘ the Sun of Righteousness” 
have entered Anna’s heart, and their cheering warmth makes her 
life “fruitful in good works ;° she forgets not to “let her light 
so shine before men, that they may glorify her Father who is in 
heaven ;’ and though she has plenty of business immediately her 
own as the village dressmaker, somehow she contrives to pay 
friendly visits to her poorer neighbours—the ignorant, the old, 
the sick, and the dying, and whilst she does not neglect to care 
for their bodies, the soul is placed above all comparison. 

Phebe Day has a child sadly burnt, and disfigured for 
life ; he was thoughtlessly locked up in the cottage room, to 
take charge of some other little ones during his mothers 
absence. Anna at once has on her bonnet, and is off to get 
linen and other help from a kind lady in the neighbourhood ; for 
though Anna has no stores of her own, she has a heart that can 
feel, and a tongue that can plead; so the willing feet are 
treading in her heavenly master’s footprints. These “short and 
simple annals of the poor,” are both comforting and admonitory. 
“She hath done what she could,” is hers ; “Go, and do thou 
likewise,” ours. 

Whilst we have been resting, the sun has declined. 
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“ Now he hides behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden sky ;” 


and a long line of distant elevatiéas receives the departing 
glory ; while on the eastern sky are reflected tints of rainbow 
colouring. 

Changeful is the fading day, 

Passing dreamily away ; 

ilancing on the green-sward side, 


Fitful gleams of brightness glide, 
O’er the woodland, cot, and hall. 


We shall have a real treat in our homeward walk—the hedge- 
sprays are musical! Our second best songster, the blackbird, is 
trying his notes, and we shall soon have some touching melodies ; 
the orderly rooks are giving a bass, and teaching us at the same 
time to be good housewives, as with heavy, but earnest wing 
they seek Dulce domum / 

Betty Ward, the carrier, is likely to be late before she reaches 
her poor home to-mght, for she has yet several miles to jog trot 
with her jaded donkey, and laden panniers ; and I fear James, 
her husband, may be. tempted to take too freely of alehouse 
cheer ar 

“Good evening, Betty! may we walk together in the narrow 
road to heaven, looking unto Him who is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life. ” 

Again we encounter the windings of lanes and glens, but it is 
not “loves labour lost,” for our friend at the cottage Is always 
well pleased to see us. 

How snug the little spot looks beneath the shelter of the 
copse ; we could almost wish the peasant’s cot our own ; but, 
alas | it is not always the peaceful abode its exterior indicates. 
Sarah is an aged matron, and has long known and loved the 
Saviour, but her way through this world has been rough and 
thorny ; her husband is violent in temper and profane in heart 
and hie; and the wild tempest of his wrathful passions often 
‘disturbs the calm spirit of his forbearing companion, but there 


are times of quiet and refreshing for her; and when the bright 
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warm summer comes, evening finds Sarah busy at some mending, 
or making, outside the cottage door, and then she can take her 
harp from the willows, and sing the songs of Zion, and though 
her voice is weak and trembling, it is sweet melody in our ears, 
and catching something of her rejoicing spirit, we commit her 
into the hands of her “faithful Creator,” and proceed 
cheerily on our begun ramble. Retreading our way, we enjoy 
the fulness of woodland shade, and varied tints of foliage—the 
silvery alder and hazel, the yellow tinge of young oak, and 
here and there a dark pine, on the high branch of which the 
wood-pigeon has placed her fragile nest. 

A simple home! A faggot nest, 

Unwrought, and trustful laid ; 


Is all the home, sweet, gentle guest, 
Thou build’st within the shade. 


So loosely is her work put together, that we have found eggs 
on the ground, which had evidently fallen through, from the 
scantiness of material used; but doubtless there is a heaven- 
taught wisdom in this rude construction of the bird’s nest ; 
probably a weightier one would not be so conveniently lodged in 
the kind of tree so often chosen to build in. 

The gaiety of Mary Gibbs’s garden is a sudden but not alto- 
cether unpleasing contrast to the deep shadowing of wood from 
which we have just emerged. Life, too, is full of strange con- 
trasis, and perhaps two persons could not be more unlike than 
our friends, Sarah and Mary Gibbs. 

Mary is rather past middle life, busy as the bees that upon 
certain oceasions cluster around her ; they almost take the place 
of children, and help to pay the rent of a cottage, fragrant with 
the flowers successfully cultivated in the neat garden. The 
husband and brother are “mole catchers” for the parish, and as 
the farmers expect visual proof of the capture, a long line of 
soft, dark skins float, 

“ Triumphant as the banners gain’d in war,” 


across the trimly ordered room. But, alas! unlikeness in our 
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two humble friends, does not consist only in bees, and flowers, 
and outward peace and plenty. Mary Gibbs loves self, and the 
world, better than God and heaten ; says, “she hopes she does 
her duty, and God will not be less merciful to her than to 


others.” Sarah “ abhors herself, and repents in dust and ashes.”’ 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 


“ All joy to such believer! 


She can speak ; 
Trembling, yet happy—confident, yet meek.”’ 


DoROTHEA. 


A CHRISTIAN HERO’S CONFLICT, 


AS BHOWN IN THE LIFE OF HENRY MARTYN. 
(Concluded from page 73.) 


AuRreapy the servant of the Lord had witnesses of his earnest 
work. Devout soldiers found his ministrations comforting to 
their souls. More than one junior officer came to him for 
religious advice, and one spoke of him as a father in Christ. 
His dear brother Corrie was not far from him, engaged in 
the same work, and keeping up continual correspondence with 
him. But in the midst of all his works, still girding himself to 
follow Jesus, the Christian hero cried, “Oh, my soul, be not 
deceived! Thy chief work on earth is to obtain sanctification, 
and walk with God.” 

Soon after this Martyn was perplexed by an invitation to take 
the mission church at Calcutta. But he had now become inte- 
rested in his work amongst the heathen, having just had the 
delight of hearing his schoolboys read the words of the Lord 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, which he had ventured to 
introduce unto the schools. He was also earnestly paving the 
way for public preaching among the natives. Thus he was able 
to write, perhaps in answer to the friendship which imagined his 
talent wasted on such seclusion :— 
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‘‘T am happier here, in this remote land, than in England. 
How sweet is the retirement in which I here live. The precious 
word is now my only study in the work of translation. Though 
in a manner buried to the European world, the time flows on 
with great rapidity ; 1t seems as though life would be gone 
before anything be done.” 

But from this calm enjoyment Martyn was roused by fresh 
trials. He heard of the death of his eldest sister. True, she 
died in Christ, and it might almost be said she was as near to 
him in heaven, as at the great distance which had long divided 
them. Yet so strong and deep was Martyn’s affection, that his 
heart seemed “rent asunder.” One cup, however, perhaps yet 
more bitter, was his to drink before he could utterly forsake 
his earthly all. The opinion of friends in India induced him 
once more to offer his hand to his beloved Lydia. The offer 
was refused ; we are not told why ; and being thus forbidden 
“the last desire of his heart,” he “turned away for ever from 
the world, to live forgetful of all but God.” He now resigned 
himself to the sad thought that he “‘ was born to suffer—that 
suffering was his appointed daily portion.’’ But though from 
this hour heart and flesh failed, God was already the strength of 
his heart and his portion forever. Still eager to preach, he first 
offered his aid to the Roman Catholics. He had himself had 
much true fellowship with pious Catholic Christians of a former 
age. Thomas a Kempis was his delight. But the Romanists in 
India refused his help. He had by this time finished the New 
Testament in Hindoostanee, and after a short time of leisure he 
began the Gospels in Persian, having found that this kind of 
labour hurt his bodily health less than the exertion of Church 
Services. His lungs appeared affected ; and just as he had 
with difficulty procured a church in which to preach, he was 
called away from that district to Cawnpore, where he had to 
preach in the open air, even during the hot season. At the close 
of the year 1809 he made his first attempt at public preaching 
amongst the natives, by addressing an immense crowd of beggars 
who came to his door for alms. He was heard with applause, 
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and therefore continued to preach, the number of his congrega- 
tion often reaching eight hundred. But constant labour, and 
deep, though patient sorrow, now began to tell on the heroic 
missionary. For every conversation, for every animated sermon, 
he had to endure agonizing ‘pain in the chest, and it soon became 
evident that rest must be obtained, or life would end. It was 
offered to him to try the effect of a sea voyage, and return for a 


short time to England. The news of his darling youngest sister's 


death having reached him a little before, he felt that England, 
even with its oft regretted “fresh, bracing air,” had no charms 
for him. But that his loving heart was yet leal and true, and 
naturally yearned there still, we find from the following record 
in his diary :— 

“ Was walking with Lydia, both much affected, and speaking 
on the things dearest to us both. I awoke, and behold, it was 
adream! The clock struck three, and the moon was riding near 
her highest noon ; all was silence and solemnity, and I thought 
with pain of the sixteen thousand miles between us. But good 
is the will of the Lord, even if I see her no more.” 

The path of duty was soon made plain to Martyn. The 
Persian Gospels, which he had now finished, were not considered 
so easy and popular as the New Hindoostanee Testament. 
Though likely to please the learned, it would not suit the people, 
being full of idioms. He was therefore advised to go into 
Persia, to study the language, and discover the opinions of the 
people there. It was imagined that*this change would improve 
his health, but, instead of this, the fatigue of travelling in an 
Eastern ¢lime only hastened to make the sacrifice complete. The 
inconveniences of the journey almost overpowered his feeble 


frame. At one time he speaks of suffering from a stroke of the 


sun ; at another time, of being wild with excessive thirst ; and, 
again, dead with fatigue and sleepiness, glad to rest his head, 
like Jacob, on a stone, yet compelled to go on, though fearing 
every moment to fall from his-horse. Arrived in Persia, how- 
ever, he recovered sufficiently to prosecute his mission, and even 
his timid modesty believed this to be the most useful year of his 
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life. For the first time in Persia, to the amazement of learned 
scorners, a standard for God was raised by one feeble yet 
untrembling hand— 


“Faithful found 
Amongst the faithless; faithful only he 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his zeal, his love.” 


Henceforward we can only look upon Henry Martyn as one of 
the noble army of confessors and martyrs, who at the cross, or 
the stake, or in the face of lions and wild beasts, owned their 
Lord, counting not their life dear unto them. 

The Mahometans whom he employed in translating the Gospel 
took occasion to cavil much at its contents. The Divinity of 
Christ publicly proclaimed by him was a doctrine which excited 
their scorn and amazement. On one occasion he was swmmoned 
before a company of Mahometan doctors, who had prepared what 
they thought a puzzling question—“ Was Christ the creator or 
a creature?” Standing alone in their midst, Martyn boldly 
answered,—* The Creator !’ Astonished beyond measure, they 
looked one at another. Such a confession had never before 
been heard among them! In the midst of these unbelievers 
Martyn had to endure much “ contradiction of sinners.” He 
says, “their sneers were more difficult to bear than the brick- 
bats of the boys ;’ but the martyr had now so near a view of 
his heavenly crown, that he counted them both “an honour of 
which he was not worthy.” Many times a day he now said,— 


“If on my face, for Thy dear name, 
Shame and reproach must be ! 
All hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If Thou remember me. 


On the 24th of February, 1812, the last. sheet of the New 
Version was completed, and Martyn’s great desire now was to 
present it tothe king. Attending the levee of the vizier, he 
laid the book before him; but the haughty scorner, influenced 
by Martyn’s opponents, spurned it away, and appeared ready to 
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trample upon it ; so that the faithful missionary rushed forward, 
and, taking up his precious treasure, folded it carefully in a 
towel, while they looked on with expressions of the bitterest 
contempt. A fearful fever now wasted Martyn, but he toiled on 
to Tebriz, where the ambassador promised to present his book to 
the king, with all possible éclat. He now received more atten- 
tion, but felt he was almost too far gone to be benefited by it; 
and his work in Persia being done, he began at last to think of 
rest at homein England. Yet while writing to his beloved Lydia 
and Mr. Simeon, to inform them of his intention, he says, most 
affectingly,—“ If you wish not to.see me, I can tell you that I 
think it most probable you will not ; the way before me being not 
better than that passed over already, which has nearly killed 
me.” This prediction was realised ; but before the worn-out 
conqueror fought his last battle, he had one short refreshment 
‘granted him. Visiting a convent of Armenian Christians, he 
was received by them as a brother. Their kindness seemed like 
the spikenard which anointed our Lord for his burial. They 
did what they could for the angel stranger whom they enter- 
tained unawares, and Martyn, noticing the earnest zeal of one of 
them, writes thus in his journal :— 

“It is an interesting time in the world’; all things proclaim 
the approach of the kingdom of God, and Armenia is not for- 
gotten!’ Sweet assurance! Déiubly sweet from the pen of one 
who stood even then at the very gates of heaven !* Let us catch 
his mantle as it falls, for assuredly the interest deepens still ! 
One more enemy alone remained to Martyn, in the person of his 
Tartar guide, Hassan, who unfeclingly dragged him on, ill or 
well, till he sank, we know not how painfully, at Tocat. The 
last entry in his journal represents him as having a needed and 
unexpected rest, because no horses were to be had. This short 
hour he spent in an orchard, thinking of his God, and rejoicing 
in hopes of the new heaven and ew earth, “where wickedness 
and corruption should be seen and heard no more.” Ten days 
alter this he finished his course at'focat. No friend stood near to 
catch his last words. The communion of saints, so dear to his 
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soul, was forbidden him in the dying hour, and thus he gained 
the martyr’s special crown; but eye hath not seen, nor can heart 
conceive, What glorious visions hovered round him in his utter 
earthly destitution, or what an abundant entrance was then 
administered to him into an eternal world of peace and love ! 


** Death comes to set thee free,— 
Oh, meet him cheerily, 
As thy best friend. 
Then all thy woes shall cease, 
And in ETERNAL peace, 
Thy sorrows end !” 


And now, lest any young Christian should rise discouraged 
from the perusal of this life-long conflict, or lest any heedless one 
should dare to pronounce Martyn an enthusiast, needlessly 
throwing away life and happiness, I will show you a picture of 
this once idle, irritable, self-pleasing youth, as drawn by 
different friends in India, just before he left that land for ever. 

‘He is a bright and lovely jewel, whose genius takes gigantic 
strides in everything.” “When preaching, he seems as one 
inspired from on high.” “In society he shines with all the 
dignity of love, and seems to carry about him such a heavenly 
majesty as impresses the mind beyond description. But if he 
talks much, though in a low voice, he sinks, and you are 
reminded of his being dust and ashes.” 

As we read these glowing words, we feel inclined to say, 
“Lord, if Martyn had not died, India had by this time been 
saved, and much bloodshed had been spared.” But the Highest 
knows what is best. He doeth all things well. Martyn’s hope 
is ours. “It shall be done in good time.” And “he being dead, 
yet speaketh.” Oh that God might honour this short account of 
his bitter conflict to rouse some youthful heart to dare, and do, 
and suffer for Christ! Amen. E. 5. 
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“‘Tunue is nothing which the Lord Jesus Christ has to bestow 
which it is not lawful for us to attain. He has the true riches. 
We ought, then, to seek them with our whole heart. Wemay 


earnestly covet the possessions presented through the Second 
Adam, for “such avarice is a virtue most divine.” Every thing 
promised ‘is to be sought. Eternal riches are freely offered 
through Jesus Christ; all men, therefore, may lawfully desire 
incorruptible and unfading wealth, and should labour to obtain 
it. Are we then asked, how such an interest in Christ is to be 
obtained ? We answer, in one sentence, by surrendering our- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit, te his absolute guidance and 
control. “He that believeth and is baptized,” said Jesus, 
“shall be saved.”” To the same effect the Apostle Peter said to 
his inquiring hearers, “ Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

He that would be rich, not only in faith, but ultimately in 
fact, must daily dig in the mines of true riches, must serve the 
Lord diligently, by keeping his commandments, “ doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with God.” 

Your choice, then, O reader! whoever you are, is between 
the Messiah and Satan, heaven and hell, the universe and 
nothing. Universal and eternal riches are yours, if you are 
Christ's; absolute and eternal poverty, if you are not. If you 
hesitate longer on these mortal coasts, where all is death and 


ruin, you may never have another opportunity. Your sun of 
mercy may unexpectedly set; then the heavens will be shrouded 
im darkness, the seas wil! roar, the earth will tremble, the moun- 
tains will fall, and in the universal earthquake and general 
catastrophe of a polluted world, you will be ingulfed in utter 
and eternal ruin. 
‘Tis yet Ingh tide, the wind is fair, the vessel in which 

are bid to sail is sound, the sea is inviting, the pilot is infallible, 
the way to the golden coast is msrked by the most brilliant 
constellations in the skies. Embark now, and you may yet 
reach the desired haven, and the city 


. whose walls are jasper, 
whose gates are pearl, whose strects are gold, and all whose 
cilazens are kings.— Alex. Campbell. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
MARCH. 


4 “ Thy beams are sweet, beloved Spring ! 
The Winter storms before thee fly ; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing, 
The chainless current glistens by ; 
Till countless flowers, like stars, ijlume 
The deepening vale, and forest gloom.” 
| | From the Danish, 
Tas is one of the busiest months of the year, both in the 
' animal kingdom and among the inhabitants of agricultural dis- 
| tricts. In the vegetable world it is the season of preparation 
for the beauty and profusion of summer—for the bounty and 
glory of autumn. It was called by the Saxons Hilyd month, 
meaning stormy month, because of the blustering winds which 
are so proverbial at this time. Whilst, however, they are occa- 
sionally destructive both by sea and land, they are far more fre- 
quently beneficial, by assisting the evaporation of the large 
quantity of wet which has fallen in the preceding months. So 
desirable is dry weather at this time, to prepare the soil for 
agricultural work, that our forefathers had a proverb to the effect 
that “‘a bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” As 
you stroll along the narrow lanes, perhaps hunting for the first 
spring violet, you hear the pleasant sounds of husbandry in the 
adjacent fields, and inhale the fresh smell of the newly-turned- 
up earth. As the ploughshare does its duty in preparing the 
land for seed, it brings to light the worms and larve which have 
lain concealed all the winter through ; these are eagerly picked 
up by the rooks, which now, having hatched their broods, have 
enough to do to supply their wants. Among their dusky forms 
may be seen the white and grey sea-gulls, which so frequently 
are tempted inland to seek for food. Their easy dream-like pas- 
sage through the air seems the very poetry of motion, and con- 
trasts welt with the more bustling flight of their noisy com- 
panions. Gardens as well as. fields are the scenes of busy 
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THE TRUE RICHES. 
Tuxne is nothing which the Lord Jesus Christ has to bestow 


which it is not lawful for us to attain. He has the true riches. 
We ought, then, to seek them with our whole heart. Wemay 
earnestly covet the possessions presented through the Second 
Adam, for “such avariceis a virtue most divine.” Every thing 
promised ‘is to be sought. Eternal riches are freely offered 
through Jesus Christ ; all men, therefore, may lawfully desire 
incorruptible and unfading wealth, and should labour to obtain 
it. Are we then asked, how such an interest in Christ is to be 
obtained ? We answer, in one sentence, by surrendering our- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit, to his absolute guidance and 
control. “He that believeth and is baptized,” said Jesus, 
“shall be saved.”” To the same effect the Apostle Peter said to 
his inquiring hearers, “ Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

He that would be rich, not only in faith, but ultimately in 
fact, must daily dig in the mines of true riches, must serve the 
Lord diligently, by keeping his con:mandments, “ doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbh; with God.” 

Your choice, then, O reader! whoever you are, is between 
the Messiah and Satan, heaven and hell, the universe and 
nothing. Universal and eternal riches are yours, if you are 
Christ's; absolute and eternal poverty, if you are not. If you 
hesitate longer on these mortal coasts, where all is death and 
rum, you may never have another opportunity. Your sun of 
mercy may aaa | set; then the heavens will be shrouded 
im darkness, the seas will roar, the e:\rth will tremble, the moun- 
tains will fall, and in the universal earthquake and general 
mF ‘akg polluted world, yu will be ingulfed in utter 

‘Tis yet high tide, the wind ig fiir, the vessel in which you 
are bid to sail is sound, the sea is inviting, the pilot is infallible, 
the way to the golden coast is m irked by the most brilliant 
constellations in the skies. Embirk now, and you may yet 
reach the desired haven, and the c ty whose walls are jasper, 


whose gates are pearl, whose stre:ts are co] d all 
ciuzens are kings.—dlex. Campbell. 
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MARCH. 


“ Thy beams are sweet, beloved Spring ! 
The Winter storms before thee fly ; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing, 
The chainless current glistens by ; 
Till countless flowers, like stars, iJlume 
The deepening vale, and forest gloom.” 

Tas is one of the busiest months of the year, both in the 
animal kingdom and among the inhabitants of agricultural dis- 
tricts. In the vegetable world it is the season of preparation 
for the beauty and profusion of summer—for the bounty and 
glory of autumn. It was called by the Saxons Hiyd month, 
meaning stormy month, because of the blustering winds which 
are so proverbial at this time. Whilst, however, they are occa- 
sionally destructive both by sea and land, they are far more fre- 
quently beneficial, by assisting the evaporation of the large 
quantity of wet which has fallen in the preceding months. So 
desirable is dry weather at this time, to prepare the soil for 
agricultural work, that our forefathers had a proverb to the effect 
that “a bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.’ As 
you stroll along the narrow lanes, perhaps hunting for the first 
spring violet, you hear the pleasant sounds of husbandry in the 
adjacent fields, and inhale the fresh smell of the newly-turned- 
up earth. As the ploughshare does its duty in preparing the 
land for seed, it brings to light the worms and larve which have 
lain concealed all the winter through ; these are eagerly picked 
up by the rooks, which now, having hatched their broods, have 
enough to do to supply their wants. Among their dusky forms 
may be seen the white and grey sea-gulls, which so frequently 
are tempted inland to seek for food. Their easy dream-like pas- 
sage through the air seems the very poetry of motion, and con- 
trasts well with the more bustling flight of their noisy com- 
panions. Gardens as well as fields are the scenes of busy 
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employment, and every fine day t .eir occupiers are preparing 
the ground, sowing seeds of veget: bles and flowers, or pruning 
and transplanting trees and shrub: , not yet too forward in bud 
or blossom. Towards the end )f the month is the vernal 
egitinoxz, which means equal nights, the sun then being the same 
number of hours below as above the horizon. Owing to the 
lengthened twilight, however, the ¢ sys appear to be longer than 
the nights. Snow now falls but «:ldom, though frosts too fre- 
quently destroy the hopes of the ga dener, by nipping the tender 
buds of the fruit-trees. We ge erally find that “reluctant 
comes the timid spring.” But we -nust be patient, and in the 
course of the month we shall proba ly be reminded of the beau- 
_ tifal words of King Solomon—“L2j the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowers appea*t on the earth ; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
In ourland.” Pleasant it is, in our gountry walks, 
“To note the symptoms, one hy one, 

Of Spring’s returning smile.” 

Some birds that have been with us through the winter leave 
us now, and spend the summer in Norway, Sweden, and other 
northern countries: such are the Redwing, the Fieldfare, and 
the Woodeock. Others begin to arrive ; the cry of the Stone 
Curlew may be distinguished at night ; and the songs of nearly 
* all the birds that stay with us for the summer may now be heard 
with that melting sweetness which is peculiar to their notes 
during the breeding season. Even yain, unless heavy, does nct 
silence the protty choristers, and though during a sleety shower 
the lark may cease her song, as soon as the sunlight gleams forth 
again, she resumes her flight, and wends her “tuneful track” __ 
| “*Mid the dim rainbow’s séattered hues.” 


The Yellow-hammer utters its hurried long since trans- 
mother! give me a piece of cheese.” The least Willow-wren, 
called from its note the Chiff-chaff, comes now. It builds an 
oval nest of coarse dry grass and Iqaves, lined with feathers, 
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having a small entrance near the top. It msy be found gene- 
rally low down among the leaves and tufted foliage of a hedge 
bank. Another bird of the same class, the Willow-wren or 
Hay-bird, comes rather later, and has a louder note. The Wood 
or Green Wren may be known by its repetition of the syllable 
twee two or three times, followed by a sort of decrescendo shake. 
The common Wren pairs in March, and builds its nest in all 
sorts of places, frequently in the ivy clustering round the trunks 
of trees. When so situated it covers the outside of its little 
habitation with green moss or lichens; but when it chooses a 
crevice of an old wall, it prefers using grey lichen and withered 
grass; thus suiting the visible material to the /ocale, and deceiv- 
ing the eye of the possible depredator.* When in actual use 
for the purposes of incubation, the inside is warmly lined with 
feathers or hair ; but it is a curious fact, that while the female 
Wren is laying her eggs, the male bird seems to spend his time 
in building nests in the immediate neighbourhood ; but these 
nests, unlike the others, are never fined, and are called cock- 
nests by the Yorkshire schoolboys. The Golden-crested Wren 
resorts to plantations of larch and spruce fir, where it finds 
plenty of the insect food it prefers. Its nest is large, in propor- 
tion to the size of the bird, and singularly beautiful, bemg com- 
posed of well-woven moss, lichens, the cocoons of insects, and 
the webs of spiders, and suspended at the extremity of a branch, 
well concealed by its long and wavy foliage. It is impossible 
within the limits of these monthly papers to give more than very 
brief and passing descriptions of some of those birds and their 
habitations which make this season of the year so peculiarly 
interesting. We must beg our readers to refer themselves to 
some of the attractive works on ornithology, which may now bc 
procured at small expense. © | 


* “When we see leaf-eating insects green, and bark-feeders mottled 
grey; the Alpine ptarmigan white in winter, the red grouse the colour of 
the heather, and the black grouse that of peaty earth, we must believe 
that these tints are of service to these birds and insects in preserving them 
from danger.” — Darwin. | 
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Sometimes on a quiet spring evening, if you walk towards 
low marshy grounds, you hear a strange harsh sound, so loud 
that when for the first time told the cause of it, you are perhaps 
incredulous—it seems almost impossible that creatures so small 
should produce it. This is the croaking of frogs, which during 
the winter have remained torpid at the bottom of ditches or 
ponds, and are now, by the increased warmth of the sun, awakened 
to light and liveliness. You see them by hundreds in the day- 
time, their speckled backs and bright eyes just peeping above 
the water; you may try, but in vain, to touch them with a stick, 
they dive down to the bottom at the slightest attempt to inter- 
fere with them. After a short time you may perceive a quantity 
of jelly-like masses, containing the black specks which eventually 
become tadpoles, the next stage of frog existence. Fresh-water 
fish—as the pike, the roach, and the bream—deposit their 
ova in the shallow parts of rivers; and smelts, too, come from 
the sea for the same purpose. The bat wakens up from his long 


-- slumber, and, as well as his friend the beetle, “ wheels his drony 


flight,” while it utters its shrill sharp cry, easily mistaken for 
that of a bird. Uncouth as is its appearance, it is welcomed as 
one of the surest signs of the advancing season. Another of 
the hybernating animals which now crawls out on a sunny bank 
or peeps from a fenny thicket, is the viper ; and with it comes 
its favourite food, the different species of field-mice. The 
nimble squirrel has finished its hoard of acorns and nuts, and 
gaily seeks forfresh food above ground. The timid lizard and bright- 
eyed water-newt are seen for an instant, and then glide away. 
Snails and slugs emerge from. their hiding-places, and soon their 
ravages may be detected on! bud and blossom. But for the 
numerous birds which prey upon them, they would soon mul- 
tiply to an alarming extent. There 18, however, so wise and 


_ perfect an adaptation of one species to the wants of another, that 


the balance of good for the whole is constantly preserved, and 
the progress of patient observation and’ careful thought is con- 


stantly clearing up difficulties, both in the natural and the moral 
world. 
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Honey-bees (Apis meliifica) venture from their hives and begin 
their busy toil among the opening flowers. The handsome and 
harmless humble-bee (Bombus terrestris) comes out into the sun- 
shine: next month we shall take oceasion to point out the usefal 
work he daily performs, while all unconscious he is doing any- 
thing more than providing for his own wants. The delicate 
sulphur butterfly (Gonepteryx rhamni), the small tortoise-shell 
butterfly (Vanessa urtica), and some species of moth display 
their painted wings— 

‘‘On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower, 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour; 


Their life all pleasure, and their task all play, 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day.” 


Bright as the golden beams of the rising sun are the tuits of 
the yellow crocus (Crocus vernus) that now gem the edge of our 
garden borders. It grows wild in some parts of the country, 
and near Nottingham the meadows are radiant with the blossoms 
of the purple crocus. The kind which is cultivated in Essex 
and other parts, for the sake of the saffron it produces, is not a 
spring but an autumn flower. Then we have daffodils (Pseudo- 

“ That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of Mareh with beauty.” 
This beautiful flower grows wild in damp meadows and old 
orchards in many parts of England. The mezereon, the lilac 
blossoms of which barely appeared in the earlier part of the 
year even when mild, is now, 

‘‘Thouch leafless, well attired, and thick beset 

With blushing wreaths, investing every spray.” 
“ Pensies (Viola tricolor) streaked with jet” enliven the flower 
beds ; but varied and bright as are their colours, and velvet-like 
their texture, they do not receive so heart-felt a welcome as the 
wild flower of the same family, the sweet violet (Viola odorata), 
and where one has been found, we may expect soon to find many 


others; for it is a creeping plant, throwing out runners, which 
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ake root and form new stems, often covering a bank for several 

yards. So delicate is the smell, when the sweet south wind 
passes over it, “stealing and giving odours,” that we need not 
long for the spicy fragrance of Eastern lands. It is one of the 
most widely-known flowers, blossoming among the mountains of 
Norway and the snows of Magellan. Arabian poets have cele- 
brated it in their songs, and it is prized even in the Celestial 
Empire. The ancient Athenians reared it nearly all the year 
round, and Pestum famed for its roses, is equally so for its 
violets, which run wild among the broken sculptures and fallen 
capitals. 

The tokens of beneficent design by Him who rules the uni- 
verse may be traced in the manner by which the seed of this 
little flower is protected. While this is growing, the seed-vessel 
hangs downward, and is defended from excess of‘ moisture, both 
by the purple petals and by the large green calyx or flower cup, 
which acts as a natural umbrella. As soon as the seed is matured, 
the flower rises, and the seed-vessel, instead of being beneath the 
calyx, is supported on it, whilst the valves containing the seeds 
shrivel and project them to the ground with considerable force. 
The caterpillars of some of our most beautiful species of butter- 
fiy feed upon the sweet violet. In winter the stalks may some- 
times be seen covered with spongy protuberances. These are 
caused by insects, chiefly of the genus Cynips, or gall-flies, 
which lay their eggs on the stalk. When the grubs are hatched, 
they eat their way into the plant, disturbing its regular growth, 
and causing a bulging out of the texture round their abode. 
This not only increases their provision of food, but better secures 
them against the cold. When summer comes they eat their way 
out of their wintry prison, and appear in the shape of flies. 
Space will not allow of our treating this subject at greater length, 
but those who have an opportunity of seeing it, would derive 
both pleasure and information from a beautiful paper on the 


2° violet,” in the volume on “Spring,” in Duncan’s “Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasons.” | 


Narwich. E. Bb. 
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THERE is a difference, which even childhood may discern, 
between the manner in which the doctrines and duties of the 
Gospel are set forth in the Word of God, and their more formal 
arrangement in our catechisms and confessions. ‘They are scat- 
tered over the face of Scripture, much as the plants of nature 
are distributed upon the surface of our globe. There, for 
example, we meet with nothing that corresponds to the formal 
order, systematic classification, and rectangular beds of a botani- 
cal garden; on the contrary, the creations, of the vegetable 
kingdom lie mingled in what, although beautiful, appears to be 
wild confusion. On the same moor, on the surface of the same 
meadow, the naturalist collects grasses of many forms, and finds 
both enamelled with flowers of every hue. And in those 
primeval forests which have been planted by the hand of God, 
and beneath whose silent and solemn shades man still walks in 
savage freedom, trees of every form and foliage stand side by 
side like brothers. With the Sabbath hills around me, far from 
the dust and din, the mingled splendour and squalor of the city, 
[ have sat on a rocky bank, to wonder at the varied and rich 
profusion with which God had clothed the scene. Nature, like 
Joseph, was dressed in a coat of, many colours—lichens, grey, 
black, and yellow, clad the rock ; the glossy ivy, like a child of 
ambition, had planted its foot on the crag, and, hanging on by a 
hundred arms,; had climbed to its stormy summit ; mosses, of 
hues surpassing all the colours of the loom, spread an elastic 
earpet around the gushing fountain ; the wild thyme lent a bed 
to the weary, and its perfume to the air; heaths opened their 
blushing bosoms to! the bee; the primrose, like modesty 
shrinking from observation, looked out from its leafy shade ; at 
the foot of the weathered stone the fern raised its plumes, and 
on its summit the foxglove rany his beautiful bells ; while the 
birch bent ‘to kiss the stream as it ran away laughing to hide 
itself in the lake below, or stretched out her arms to embrace 
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the mountain ash and evergreen pine. By a slight exercise of 


i fancy, in such a scene one could see Nature engaged in her adora- 

a tions—we could hear her singing, “© Lord, how manifold are 

i thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is 

i ull of thy riches.” 

it Now, although over the whole surface of our globe, as in 
: that spot, plants of every form and family seem thrown at 


random, amid this apparent disorder the eye of science discovers 
a perfect system in the floral kingdom ; and just as, though ‘(God 
& has planted these forms over the face of nature without apparent 
ff arrangement, there is a botanical system, so there 1s as certainly 
_ a theological system, though its doctrines and duties are not 
classified in the Bible according to dogmatic rules. Does not 
f this circumstance teach us that He intended His word to be a 
subject of careful study as well as of devout faith, and that man 
should find in its saving pages a field for the exercise of his 
highest faculties! We are commanded to compare spiritual 
things with spiritual ; we are to search the Scriptures, to dig for 
their treasures, and dive for the pearls, Hence the prayer of 
David, “Give me understanding, that I may learn thy com- 
mandments.”’ 

While the trees and flowers that clothe the fields of nature are 
thus dispersed over the wide surface of the earth, there are 
mountain regions lying within the tropies, where, in the course 


of a single day, the traveller finds every vegetable form peculiar 
to every line of latitude between the equator and the polés. 
These are all laid out in regular arrangement. Leaving the palms 
which cover the mountains’ feet, he ascends into the regions of 
the olive ; from thence he rises ‘to a more temperate climate, 
where vines festoon the trees, or trail their limbs along the naked 
rock ; still mounting, he reaches a belt of oaks and chestnuts ; 
from that he passes to rugged heights, shaggy with the hardy 
| pine ; by and by the trees are dwarfed into bushes ; rising 
higher, his foot presses a soft carpet of lowly mosses ; till, 
climbing the rocks where only lichens live, he leaves all life 
below ; and: now, shivering in the cold, panting in the thin air 
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for breath, he stands on those dreary elevations, where eternal 
winter sits on a throne of snow, and, waving her icy sceptre, 
says to vegetation, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 
Like some such lofty mountain of the tropics, there are portions 
of the Divine word, where, in a space aiso of limited extent, 
within the short compass of a chapter, or even part of it, the 
more prominent doctrines of salvation are brought into juxta- 
position, and arranged side by side, almost in systematic order. 
—Dyr. Guthrie. 


SEA-BIRDS. 


Cocntiess are the birds of the wood and field, of the mountain 
and the plain; and yet it is doubtful whether they equal in 
number those of the fish-teeming seas. [For every naked rock or 
surf-beaten cliff that rises over the immeasurable deserts of ocean 
is the refuge of myriads of sea-birds ; every coast, from the poles 
to the equator, is covered with their legions, and far from land 
their swarms hover over the solitudes of the deep. Many, unfit 
for swimming, seek their food along the shores ; others rival the 
fishes in their own native element; and others, again, armed 
with indefatigable wings, pursue their prey upon the high seas. 
But, however different the mode of living and destination of the 
numerous tribes, famihes, genera, and species of the sea-birds 
may be, each of them is organised in the most perfect manner 
for the exigencies of its own peculiar sphere. Take, for instance, 
the strand-birds, that live on the margin of ocean, and feast upon 
the molluses and sea-worms that inhabit the littoral zone. How 
admirably the light weight of their small body suits the soft, 
yielding soil on which they have to seek their food ; how well 
their long legs are adapted for striding through the mud of the 
shallow waters ; and their long bill and flexible neck, how 
beautifully formed for seizing their fugitive prey, ere it can bury 
itself deep enough in the mud or sand ! 
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The wonderful art with which the feathered inhabitants of the 
grove construct their nests, we should in vain look for among 
the strand-birds. Thus the sea-lark (Charadrius hiaticula) 
contents itself to lay its four eggs in a small cavity in the sand 
just above high-water mark. But who taught the little creature 
to place them with the small ends touching each other as a 
centre, so as to occupy the least possible space No mathemati- 
cian could have solved the problem in a more perfect manner ; 
and is not, after all, this instinct as wonderful as that which 
prompts other birds to build the most complicated dwellings ? 
Its love for its young is touching. When it sees the enemy— 
man or dog—approach, it does not wait their arrival, but 
advances to meet them. Then suddenly rising with a shrill cry, 
as if just disturbed from its nest, it flutters along the ground as 
if crippled, and entices them farther and farther from its young. 
The dogs, expecting to catch an easy prey, follow the lame 
bird, which suddenly, however, flies off with lightning speed, 
and leaves its disappointed pursuers on the beach. 

The scoopers, oyster-catchers, avosets, and other strand-birds 
have recourse to similar stratagems for the protection of their 
young. In New Zealand, the French naturalists, Quoy and 
Gaimard, were deceived by an oyster-catcher, which, having been 
shot at, feigned to be wounded, and with hanging wing, diverted 
them from the right track. 

The strand-birds of the high northern regions fly from the 
winter to coasts where milder winds are blowing. But as soon 
as the summer's sun begins to exert its power, the desert shores 
of the Arctic Ocean become animated with swarms Of plovers, 
sand-pipers, rails, herons, and phalaropes, to whom the thawed 
strand opens its inexhaustible supplies. Soon, however, the 
approach of winter hardens once more the soil, want follows 
upon abundance, and the whole long-legged host hastens to 
abandon the ice-bound strand, which opposes. an impenetrable 
armour to their beaks. 

The food of the different kinds of strand-birds varies, and con- 
sequently their bills are variously formed. Those that live upon 
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worms have generally a long, thin, awl-shaped bill, well fitted for 
picking their prey out of the soft muddy or sandy soil. If the 
small creatures conceal themselves under large stones, they are 
secure from these attacks ; but then comes the turn-stone ( 7'ringa 
interpres), who with his bill, a little turned up at the top, raises 
the stone as with a lever, and makes sad havoc amongst the 
defenceless garrison. 

The sea-pie uses its wedge-shaped bill for opening shell-fish 
with great adroitness ; but the industry of the black skimmer or 
cutwater (Rhynchops nigra) is still more remarkable. The bill 
of this bird, which chiefly inhabits the hot coasts of America, is 
quite unique in its kind ; the under mandible, which is in fact 
nothing but a wedge, being about an inch longer than the upper 
one, by which it is clasped. ‘The sandy beach of Penco, says 
Lesson, is full of shell-fish, which remain nearly dry at low water 
in small pools. The skimmer keeps waiting close by until one 
of them opens its shell, when he immediately introduces his 
wedge. He then seizes the mussel, beats it to pieces upon the 
sand, and devours it with all the pleasure of an epicure eating an 
oyster. He is also very active in sweeping the surface of the 
water, from which he skims, as it were, the smaller fish or 
shrimps. Thus, on all flat sandy shores nothing exists, either 
soft or hard, creeping or swimming, jumping or running, that 
does not find among the strand-birds its peculiar and admirably 
armed enemy, or that can boast of a perfect immunity from 
hostile attacks. 

If we examine the real sea-birds, such as are formed for inde- 
fatigable swimming or diving, or for wide flights over the 
deserts of ocean, we shall find them no less wonderfully 
organised than the winged dwellers on the strand. Their short 
compressed toes easily cleave the waters, and by means of their 
membranes or webs form, as it were, broad oars. Their museular 
short legs, placed more behind than in any other birds, are 
beautifully adapted for rowing, although their movements on land 
are awkward and slow. All creatures living on the sea of course 


require a thick waterproof mantle against weather and storm ; 
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and consequently we find the plumage of sea-birds thicker, 
closer, and better furnished with down than that of the other 
feathered tribes. «And finally, the gland which all birds have at 
the rump, and from which they express an oily matter to pre- 
serve their feathers moist, is most considerable among those that 
live upon the water, and contributes to make their plumage im- 
permeable. Surely, the sea-bird has no right to complain of 
imperfect clothing or a deficient outfit ! 

The numerous members of the duck family, or the Anatide, 
mostly live during the summer in higher latitudes, and wander 
in winter in countless swarms towards sunnier regions ; as, for 
instance, the snow goose and the barnacle. Some remain 
throughout the year in Great Britain, some only during the 
winter ; while others, which are more particularly birds of the 
Arctic zone, but very seldom make their appearance in our 
southern clime. Most anatide prefer the lake, the river, the 
pond, or the morass ; but many of them are true littoral birds, 
and spend a great part of their time swimming and fishing in 
the sea. 

The eider duck (Anas mollissima), which attains nearly 
double the size of the common duck, inhabits the higher latitudes 
of Europe, Asia, axd America. One of its most remarkable 
breeding places is on the small island of Vidée, near Reikiavik 
(Iceland), where it lives under the protection of the law; @ 
person who should chance to kill a breeding bird having to pay 
a fine of thirty dollars. 

“As our boat approached the shore,” says Mackenzie, 
(* Voyage through Iceland,”) “ we came through a multitude of 
these beautiful birds, who hardly gave themselves the trouble to 
move out of the way. Between the landing-place and the house 
of the old governor the ground was covered with them, and it 
was necessary to walk cautiously not to tread upon their nests. 
The ganders went about with a cackle resembling the cooing of a 
pigeon, and were even more familiar than our common duck. 
Round about the house, on the garden wall, on the roofs, even 


in the inside of the huts and the chapel, they sat breeding in 
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great numbers. Those which had not been long upon their 
nests generally left it at our approach, but those which had more 
than one or two eggs remained undisturbed, allowed themselves 
to be handled, and sometimes even gently used their bills to 
remove our hand. The nests were lined with down, which the 
mother plucks from her own breast ; and near at hand a suffi- 
cient quantity was piled up to cover the eggs when she goes to 
feed, which is generally at low water. The downs are twice 
removed, but sometimes the poor duck is obliged to provide for 
a fourth lining ; and when she has no more to spare, the gander 
willingiy deprives himself of part of his showy snow-white and 
rose-red garment, The eggs, which are considered a great 
delicacy, are also partially taken away. Our Vidée friend used to 
send us two hundred at atime. When boiled, they are tolerably 
good, but always very inferior to those of our domestic hen. 
When taken from the nest, the downs are of course mixed with 
feathers and straw ; and to sort and prepare them for sale is 
part of the winter employment of the women. One nest fur- 
nishes about a quarter of a pound of cleaned downs. The soft- 
ness, lightness, and elasticity of these feathers is universally 
known. A few handfuls of compressed downs suffice to fill a 
whole coverlet, under which the northlander bids defiance to the 
strongest winter cold. Almost as soon asthe young have left the 
egg, the mother conducts them to the water’s edge, takes them 
on her back, and swims a few yards with them, when she dives, 
and leaves them on the surface to take care of themselves. As 
soon as they have thus acquired the art of swimming, the duck 
returns and becomes their leader. The broods often unite in 
great number, and remain some weeks quite wild, after which 
they disappear. Long before we left Iceland not a single duck 
was to be seen. No one knows to what parts they migrate. 
The bird is found on the Flannen Islands, to the west of Lewis ; 
it is seen on the Shetland and Orkney Islands ; it breeds on May 
Island, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth.” Even on Heligo- 
land the eider duck sometimes makes its appearance, but not to 
breed. The produce of the eider duck, either for personal use 
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or as an article of trade, contributes to the comforts of many 
northern nations. The Esquimaux kill these birds with darts, 
pursuing them in their little boats, watching their course by the 
air bubbles when they dive, and always striking at them when 


they rise wearied to the surface. Their flesh is valued as food, 
and their skins are made into warm and comfortable under 
carments.—The Sea and its Living Wonders. 


THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 
Cuaprer V 


SunsHineE had been in the ascendant at Grove and Arran- 
dale Villas for many a welcome year ; but clouds threatened to 
destroy the brightness, and give darkness and desolation instead. 
Fred Grey was taken very seriously ill with searlet fever. Frank 
Duncan wrote to Mrs. Grey and Alice, expressing sympathy and 
consolation, and regretting that the interests of his clients would 
not permit of his visiting them just then. 

rred continued to get worse. Day after day Mrs. Gre} 
watched him with that devotedness and solicitude mothers 
best can understand. The first ray of morning found her a 
silent watcher by his suffering side ; the last beams of evéning 
left her stall patiently abiding. Rest, food, raiment, were 
regarded as the disturbers of her maternal rights: her child, 
her noble firstborn boy, lingering between life and death, was all 
she cared to Clilapre herself about—in tact, Was almost all she 
then knew of. Alice had in vain endeavoured to draw her 
from the sick room, fearing the reaction should he recover, and, 
far worse, should death claim him for his prey. the good old 


minister (Mr. Maurice), who had advised and sympathised with 


them through many a changing scene, exerted his influence for 


the same purpose; but she was equally deaf to entreaty. 
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“Thank you,” she would say, calmly but obdurately, “1 am not 
at all fatigued ; I feel happier beside my dear boy, and he seems 
to know me.” ~ Reason was useless, persuasion powerless, At 
leneth the crisis arrived; and, with intense suspense, they 
watched every movement. Dr. Falconer decided that the worst 
was past, and gave very decided hopes of recovery, yet still 
urged the necessity of extreme care and quiet. Then was 
sorrow turned into joy, and they felt that they could once more 
breathe freely, and partake of the rest and refreshment Nature 
had long sternly demanded. Frank was written to, and solicited 
to share with them in their happiness. Days ghded away, and 
Fred appeared progressing; yet Dr. Falconer cast many an 
anxious look at his pallid young patient, and felt many a pang 
which he thought it best at present not to explain; but un- 
satisfactory syinptoms continued to increase, and at last became 
evident to Alice. Calling Dr. Falconer into a retired room, she 
— 

“T fear Fred is not nearly so well; tell me truly, whatever 
it may be.” 

“My child,” said he, “you are nght. A very material change 
for the worse has appeared; and, if no improvement shows 
itself by to-morrow, | must inform Mrs. Grey, and I tremble 
for the consequence, I fear it will be worse than the shock of 
your dear papas death. You must be brave, Alice, for your 
own sake, for mamma's sake, and for Fred’s; but we must not 
deceive him, although I faney, from a few words that escaped 
him, that he feels himself going.” 

“Then you really fear the worst ?”’ said Alice, with quivering 
lips, and eyes that would become dim with tears in spite of her 
desperate etiorts to prevent them. 

- Yes, Alice, I fear he is sinking. A few hours will 
decide.” 

Alice stood motionless: for some moments the mental 
struggle was agonizing. Thus to have the torch of hope ex- 
tinguished when it had been but so recently kindled, was almost 
more than she could silently bear; but, for her mother’s and 
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brother's sake, she must control her emotion, and for a time 
appear composed. 

Dr. Falconer affectionately placed his hand on her head, and 
said— 

-“ Can you not yield him up for an immortality so blissful and 
bright, to which we are all hastening as fast as passing moments 
can carry us }” 

This was too much for Alice. She covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed convulsively; but, suddenly starting up, she 
said, “I hear mamma,” and left ‘the room by another door. 

Mrs. Grey entered. 

“T thought Alice was with you,’ said she; “ Dr. Falconer, 
Fred tells me he does not feel nearly so well. What is your 
opinion 

“ My dear madam,” he answered, “I cannot contradict it. In 
the course of an hour I will speak much more decidedly. Let 
us now return to him.” 

They both adjourned to Fred’s room. The patient sufferer 
was supported by pillows, observing the mellow rays of the 
departing sun. He looked the very type of peace and placidity. 
A sculptor could not have chosen a nobler model. 

“Oh! Doctor,” said he; “I wanted you. See you yon 
declining sun ?” 

“Yes, my boy.” 


“Not more sure. is its setting’ than that this weak, suffering 
body is fast sinking to its final yest, and my never-dying soul 
hastening to the presence of its Redeemer.” 

“If so, yours is an enviable prospect—the only one worthy a 
very anxious concern. nce at rest, at rest forever. Once in 
glory, glorified for ever.” 

“Yes!” he replied, “endless rest, endless bliss, endless 
glory.” 

And his countenance beamed with more than mortal bright- 
ness. He seemed in a transport of pious joy. 

“Leave me not, Dr. Falconer,” said he, “I shall not detain 
you long; I feel myself fast going. My Saviour is very near, 
and has prepared a place for me in His holy, happy home.” 
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Then, turning to his weeping mother, a cloud for a moment 
passed over him: a few seconds, and all was tranquillity again. 
Extending his hand, he drew her toward him ; and, after embracing 
her most affectionately, appeared for a short time engaged in 
prayer. He then uttered, “It is well: as thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

“ Mother,” said he, “it will be a brief separation, but an 
everlasting re-union. What terrible prospect, were 1 not so 
sure we should meet in a sinless, sorrowless world—a world that 
knows no separation, no mourning hearts, no interruption of 
love |” 

After a pause, he remarked— 

“T almost wish that Frank was here; but, had it been best, 
God would have so directed. Alice, I feel that I can depend 
upon you and Frank to be all to mother | hoped to have been 
had my life been spared. You will find comfort in each other. 
Forget not the Source and End of all. In prosperity, remem- 
ber that you are but mortal; and in adversity, also remember 
your immortality, and that the rest which, ere that, I shall have 
found, as certainly awaits you beyond this brief existence. Tell 
Walter Watkins still to prove himself a faithful soldier of the 
Cross—to fight manfully, unceasingly—and in death I think 
upon him with affectionate esteem.” 

Mr. Maurice now entered the room. Fred seemed inexpres™ 
sibly pleased, and said— 

“T die happy. My dear minister has arrived.” 

Mr. Maurice drew near, and, taking his extended hand, 
pressed it to his lips, but spoke not. 

Fred observed— 

“You see age is not the passport to the grave; the young 
sometimes die first. We shall soon be re-united where there is 
neither youth nor age. Comfort my mother; she feels it diffi- 
cult to part with me, although it is for my Saviour’s society 
and the perfect bliss of heaven. God’s grace will be all- 
sufiicient ; 1 feel it, and you will yet prove it. Not to-morrow’s 
strength to-day, but day by day grace will be ministered. But, 
Mr. Maurice, I am usurping your office.”’ 
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“My dear boy, you are better taught than any of us just 
now.” 
He ‘then repeated various passages of Scripture, and seemed 
to be gradually gliding into a higher state of being. More and 
more anticipative of the heavenly future his utterances became. 
At length he paused for some time, and they thought he had 
passed to the spirit land. But, no! again he breathed, repeat- 
ing the words, “Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the 
throne ;” “The glory of God does lighten it;” and, opening wide 
his eyes, as if in last farewell, exclaimed, “ Hallelujah !” agam 
closed them, and for ever. 

Friends poured out their anguish in sighs, and groans, and 
tears, while his enfranchised spirit mounted on high to be with 
his Redeemer— 


“ Where every tear is wiped away, 
And night is lost in endless day.” 

Early the next week, a simple funeral procession formed 
itself, and Fred’s lifeless body was borne from the home which 
had indeed been.a dear, happy hSme to him, and he the life and 
joy of it. Woe and wailing now held empire there ; but the 
friend born for adversity was not afar off. Every boy in the 
village who could be spared attired himself in Sabbath garb, 
and, with sober steps and mournful mind, followed the remains 
to the grave. The revered old minister, with quivering lips and 
chastened brow, met them at the gate of the cemetery, and, 
reading the words, ‘‘ In the midst, of life we are in death,” “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,” the youthful band, 
as with one voice, loudly wept. Mr. Maurice was obliged to 
pause from intensity of emotion.s He seemed as though giving 
up a very child of his own. They laid and left him in his 
narrow home; and many were the lessons learnt of earthly 
uncertainty and heavenly hope at the grave of the loved one so 
early called to his rest. . 

The death of Fred Grey was a sacred theme for many an after 
day; and children’s children wer? told the tale, and taught te 
read the simple but solemn inscription— ' 
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“IN MEMORY OF 
“FREDERICK GREY, 
“ Aced 20 years. 
‘Roast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may. bring forth.’ ” 

The close of Fred’s earthly course was so sudden that Frank 
could not be summoned to take a last farewell. However, he 
reached Arrandale in time for the mournful satisfaction of 
beholding him calmly wrapped in the trance of death. He 
lingered lone over the shrouded form, now so still, and mute, 
and cold. It seemed to him as a dream that the noble, vigorous 
Fred would awaken no more. Not again clasp his hand in 
fervent affection ; not again give utterance to his heart’s generous 
emotions ; nor yet again would his joyous laugh and harmless 
witticisms dispel the mists and shadows that sometimes hung 
around his widowed mother. So startled had Frank been at the 
event that he scarcely confronted the fact in all its aspects until 
he stepped over the threshold of that now mournful home, 
and entered into the very chamber of the dead—then, and not 
till then, did the agonizing reality present itself to his mind ; 
and Frank, unable to control his anguish, threw himself upon, 
the coffin, and wept bitterly such tears as those only who feel 
deeply and love devotedly know of. Alice soon sought him, and 
was obliged to become comforter, when, indeed, she needed much 
of consolation herself. Perhaps the very interchange of sorrow 
did more towards soothing her sadness than a mere expression of 
sympathy would have done. 

The funeral solemnities over, Frank resolved to remain a little 
time at home, hoping to be in some measure instrumental in 
alleviating the sorrows of his very dear friends; and another 
feeling bordering more on the selfish also helped to detain him. 
He had long felt his London home cheerless and lonely, and his 
heart needing a closer sympathy and companionship than that of 
friendship. He knew that the only being who could supply this 
need and fill this void was Alice Grey. He had from childhood 
been much drawn toward her ; but of late far deeper feelings had 
quickened the pulsations of his heart. 
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Mrs. Grey could not leave Arrandale while Fred was in exist- 
ence, his professional studies requiring him to remain there ; 
and Alice was so thoroughly necessary to her mother’s happiness 
that Frank felt to have offered her his home would only have 
been placing her in a very distressing strait ; and he resolved to 
conceal, as far as was prudent, the fire raging within, although 
it was visibly consuming his energy both of mind and body. 

Although such circumstances threw such a mist around the 
future, yet Frank and Alice felt themselves as sacredly betrothed 
as though the marriage vow had passed their lips. Frank had ever 
had a firm faith that in the good providence of God the way 
would be made clear, and in the right time, too. Fervently and 
continually had he prayed for enduring patience and sustaining 
hope until the happy consummatjon arrived ; and it was quite 
clear to him that the time had come, though had it Leen his to 
choose he would have decided on a much less melancholy ap- 
proach. Yes, he felt that henceforth his home must be their 
home. He could not reconcile himself to leave them in their 
sadness, neither could he nerve his mind any longer to endure 
the wretchedness of loneliness. He resolved to present his 
petition to the tender mercies of Alice. Respecting Mrs. Grey, 
he had no misgivings ; she had become childishly passive since 
her noble first-born boy, her pride and hope, had been severed 
from her. <A few days after all was over, Frank invited Alice 
to ramble with him through the wood. Alice consented, fancying 
Frank unusually gentle and taciturn ; and for her own part there 
Was a more than ordinary disposition to cling to him for sym- 
pathy and solace. 

They wandered on and on. Everything in nature seemed 
pleasing and animating. September had just faintly tinged the 
myriad leaves fluttering in the evening breeze. The sun was 
still above the horizon, shedding a tempered but brilliant light ; 
and the young harvest-moon like a queen in prospective was dis- 
playing her youthful regality with charming simplicity. Frank 
took the opportunity for unfolding to Alice all that had been so 
long alternately depressing and ennobling his mind. 
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Alice was at first stunned ; but recovering herself she thought 
of the cemetery and papa’s and Fred’s graves ; she thought of 
the home so dear to her, although now mantled in gloom; she 
thought of all the attractions at Arrandale, for it had been 
indeed to her a very paradise on earth, and she could yield no 
reply. Frank’s happiness was very near her heart, and she felt 
that for him she could sacrifice more than for any other being ; 
yet further felt that the sunshine of her life would be gone when 
he should again depart ; yet she could not say aye, neither could 
she say nay—a terrible conflict was undulating within. 

Frank guessed what was passing, and he whispered, “ Dearest 
Alice, it is said that silence gives consent, so | may hope that 
in a very short time we shall be united never to part again till 
death severs us.” 


S. A. A. 


“ WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.” 


When bounteous heaven, with lavish hand, 
Showers countless blessings o'er our land,— 
When health, and joy, and peace are ours, 
And o’er our heads no tempest lours,— 
When smooth the path of life we find, 
; And friends prove faithful, true, and kind,— 

When pleasures open to our sight,— 
Whren cares are few, and hearts are light, 
And Hope beams bright as dawning day,— 
Ah! then how easy ‘tis to say, 

Whatever is, is right. 


But when the days of darkness come,— 
When some dear voice in death is dumb, 
Some loving eye has closed on earth,— 
When life itself seems little worth,— 
So much of grief, so much of care, 
It is our weary lot to bear,— 
When pain and suffering rack the frame, 
And hopes deferred the spirit tame,— 
Then, gracious God, we fly to Thee ! 
And do Thou teach our souls to see, — 
Whatever is, is right. 


L. B. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter: a Tale. By Sallie Rochester 
Ford. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s, 6d. 

Tunis book is an American reprint. It puts forth in a readable form th 
interesting incidents relative to the important life of John Bunyan. 
Though originality is a little wanting in the construction of the tale, an 
it is somewhat tedious in parts, yet the clear, forcible, and healthy way in 
which great truths are developed and made worthy of respect, and the 
touching scenes referred to, make it a very acceptable little work; and 
will, we trust, give it a place in many a household, We shall be glad to 
find it perused and thought over by both old and young. 


The Journey of Life. By Catherine Sinclair. Simpkin, Marshal!,& Co. 1s. 6d. 


Tarre is a peculiar charm in the style of this book, the result of 
genuine womanly feeling. We have not often met with a volume better 
suited as a companion for the-sick room, or to wile away a solitary hour in 
the time of trial. Though written principally for those who are well on 
in the “ journey of life,” there is much in it useful and interesting to the 


young. 


The Rectcry and the Manor. By Mrs. Carey Brock. Seeley, Jackson, & Co. 5s 


A PLEASANT, attractively-written tale, conveying many useful lessons 


and religious advice. We gave an extract last month at page 94, and we 
now quote the conclusion of the book :— 


“God had abundantly blessed Lucia Alison, and made her a blessing to 
many. Her children might, indeed, arise and call her blessed. Her hus- 
band’s voice never sounded more earnest, the light in his eyes never shone 
more truthfully, than when, as he often did, he praised her, and pronounced 
her price to be above rubies. The ear that heard her, it blessed her; the 
eye that caw her, it gave witness to her; the poor that cried unto her, 
and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him, were delivered by 
her. . . . And all this happiness—all this usefulmess—all this power and 
influence which shone around Lucia’s path—to what was it owing’? To 
the wonder-working influence of the regenerating and transforming power 
of God's almighty grace. But God uses human means often, and the 
means which He had honoured and blessed to all these results had been 
the faithful prayers and the persevering efforts of one loving, unselfish 
heart. Mrs. Alison had watched over Lucia, prayed for her, borne with 
her, and counselled her. She had her reward. even in this life. in seeing 
the lovely Christian she now was, using all her wealth and influence to 
the glory of her heavenly Master; but the full recompense would not be 
her's until the great day, when they who have been wise in winning souls 
shall enter into glory, and ‘shine as the stars for ever and ever.’ ”’ 
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The English Children Abroad. Seeley, Jackson, and Co, 5s. 


We can only say that we wish we had been among the family party 
whose journey is here recorded. Details are given of the domestic life of 
a family of English children during their temporary residence on the Con- 
tinent, and, under assumed names and characters, the places they visited, 
and the scenes they actually witnessed, are described. We quote a few 
particulars of their visit to Rome:— 


“ We must, however, give some little account of what Mr. Clifford and his 
family did during the Holy Week, os the week before Easter is called, and 
which was now approaching. All Rome was in bustle and excitement. The 
streets were thronged with carriages and soldiers, and thousands of people 
were seen hastening daily to St. Peter’s to be present at the ceremonies 
that take place there. One of these consists in washing the pilgrims’ feet. 
The children were very anxious to see the Pope, for, being in Rome at this 
season, they could not fail to hear a great deal about him and of what was 
going on around them; and Mr. Clifford said their curiosity should be 
gratified. A ceremony was to take place on Holy Thursday, in the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican, as the Pope’s palace adjoining St. Peter's is called. 
Ata very early hour of the day the passages leading to the marble stair- 
case of the chapel were lined by the Swiss guards in their motly uniforms 
of red, blue, and yellow, and thronged with people hastening to be present 
at the mass or service to be held there. At ten o clock Pope Pius arrived, 
attired in a large white cape, with a gold mitre on his head. A number 
of cardinals, bishops, and deacons attended him as he walked slowly up 
to the east end of the building. Little boys dressed in white surplices 
swung incense backwards and forwards, whilst the Pope read from the 
book held open before him. No sooner was the reading concluded than 
the chant, “ Gloria in Excelsis,” was sung; and during the singing the 
bells rang out in merry cadence. All at once, however, they suddenly 
ceased, and not only St. Peter's bells, but every bell in Rome, left off 
ringing, and every clock in Rome left off striking, till the morning of 
Easter Sunday. The effect was marked and curious, for generally the bells 
of Rome are merry and noisy, ringing the whole day long almost without 
intermission. When mass was over, a grand procession formed and walked 
down the aisle, the Pope also walking with his head bare, and carrying 
in his hands the vessel which contained a wafer called the host, covered 

vith a purple cloth, and which the Roman Catholics profanely believe to 
be the body of Jesus Christ. A banner of white and gold was borne over 
him. The bishops had long lighted torches in their hands, and every one 
knelt down as the Pope passed by. They carried away the host to deposit 
it in another chapel, amidst the illumination of six hundred wax-lights, 

and this they imagine to represent our Saviour being laid in the tomb. 
Crowds of people had in the meantime assembled outside the building to 
see the Pope give his blessing, which is another part of the ceremonies of 
the Holy Week. Mr. Clifford and his children, anxious to witness the 
novel sight, were among the number. . . . KEvery eye was direc! ed to 
the balcony in front of the grand cathedral; and, carried in a chair of 
state, with great peacock fans on either side, his Holiness appeared, though 
at such a height as not to be very distinctly seen. ie presently 
stretched out his hands, the hum of voices was hushed. The vast multi- 
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you to be more thankful than ever for the ; 
your lot to differ from that of the poor people here. 
Our readers are sure to like this book. 


The Fugitive of the Cevennes Mountains. Adapted from the French of M. 
J. Porchat, by Rev, J. T. Haverfield. H. J. Tresidder. 
Tus translator's preface informs us that this tale “is founded upon 


structed, yet there is no doubt that many such events as it relates, though 
perhaps not such strikingly romantic incidents, were continually occurring 
in different parts of France at the period named. The character of Dr. 
Lepage is an illustration of the words of Scripture, “ Many are the afilic- 
tions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them all” The 
self-denying heroism of the friendship of Germain and his sister Made- 
laine for their protegf Lepage, are fine models for youthful imitation. 
Altogether we are much pleased with the book. It is certain to interest 
young persons, especially those who are fond of reading incidents connected 
with that gloomy period of French history, the Reign of Terror. 


The Giants, and how to Fight Them. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 
J. Nesbit and Co. 
Dr. Newton is an American author, and this is a well-written little book 
for children, telling them how the five giants, heathenicm, selfishness, 
covetousness, ill-temper, intemperance, must be conquered, and giving four 


Tht Diamond Wreath. Bainburgh : W. Oliphant and Co. 1s. 


A tale showing the danger of trifiing with convictions of sin. It is well 
told, and will, we think, be useful. 


_ As +5 more sight was to be seen this day, a . 
washing the pilgrims’ feet ! _ After al 
that people call this religion.’ ‘We 
1 have slzeedy. referred,’ said Mr. 
F iferd. “how it is. “God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
i eee ae, etc We cannot blame or be angry with them. We can 
q eam and pray to God that He will open their blind eyes—that 
Jeena Chiriet may find its way to Rome. The Roman Catholic 
is a religion that can never 
‘which has ‘made 
J some of those striking yet painful events which marked the progress of the 
Grst Revelation in France.” Although it appears rather artificially con- 
reasons for fighting them. 
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The Black Ship, with other Allegories and Parables. J. Nesbit and Co. 


We cannot congratulate the author of these allegories on his success. 
Neither in their idea, nor their construction, do we consider them of much 
merit. 


Missionary Map of the World. J. Nesbit and Co. 1d. plain, 2d. coloured. 

We are very much pleased with this map, and would recommend all 
subscribers to missionary societies, and indeed all young persons, to 
procure it. It is well drawn, shows at a glance the prevalence of the 
different religions, and of heathenism throughout the world, and is sur- 
rounded with a pretty border of scenes in missionary life. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


Tue very severe weather having happily ceased at the end of January, 
the condition of thousands of poor people improved, and the pressing 
necessity for public subscriptions, which had gone on with great liberality 
was over. The contributions for relief of distress at Coventry reached to 
so large an amount (over £30,000) that it has been announced no more 
is at present required. We must correct a slip of the pen which we made 
last month. The Queen’s donation was £100, and the Prince Consort and 
the Prince of Wales each sent £50. The Queen has communicated to the 
Coventry trade a pattern of ribbon found in the summer palace of the 
Emperor of China, so that “ Pekin Palace Ribbon ” will no doubt shortly 
be popular. 

On 28th January, an accident occurred on the South Western Railway, 
at Epsom, which caused the death of Dr. Baly, Physician to the Queen. 

PARLIAMENT was opened on the 5th of February,bythe Queen in person. 
This ceremony is always an imposing one, and not the least noteworthy 
occurrence connected with it is the admirable way in which Her Majesty 
always reads the Royal Speech. 

Tux foundation stone of a new house for the Church Missionary Society, 
in Salisbury Square, was laid on the 5th of February, by the Earl of 
Chichester. 

Re.iarovus Services (Protestant) in the French language have been com- 
menced on Sunday evenings, at the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 

A FEanrut gale has been experienced upon the east coast. Pilots had 
been in the lifeboats above twelve hours, either rescuing crews from 
stranded vessels or watching ships in their course into the harbour, lest 
they should drive ashore and drown their crews. There had been eleven 
wrecks near Whitby, Two vessels with their crews foundered. The life- 
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boat, new last September, capsized, and twelve out of thirtcen men were 
drowned. 

Turre has been a serious outbreak of convicts at Chatham. Three hun. 
dred of them sought to subdue the guard in the most riotous fashion, The 
men were at length owerpowered, and 90 of the ringeaders were flogged, 
and afterwards sent to Mallbank and Pentonville. 

Some very remarkable and interesting particulars have come from 
Jamaica, especially from the Baptist Missionaries, testifying to a great 


revival of religion in that island. 


OMNIANA. 


Drawine.—At a meeting held recently at Hertford to establish a school 
of art, the Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., said—*‘* Every person in every class of 
life will be benefited by having the power of delineating with a pencil 
what he wants to expr ress, for a few strokes of the pencil will sometimes 
explain a design more clearly than whole pages of description. Those who 
have power over the pencil often fly to the use of it. 1 remember hearing 
ofan Englishman visiting one of the most famous eat i-houses in Paris, 
who, being unable to make the waiter understand t! at e » wanted some 


mushrooms, drew ihe best representafion he could of that articl: upon 2a 


piece of paper. ‘The waiter, after examining thesketch, with which he was 
somewhat puzzled, said he would fetch what the centicman wanted. He 


left the room, and on his return, instead of producing a mushroom, he 
handed to the gentleman an umbrella. That was the result o! ihe inability 


of the gentleman to pencil his wishes clearly. We constantly fit | the 
great advantage of being able to plac » before the eyes f th pe ple Wwe are 
dealing with v ‘hat we cannot do by means of words. Drawing may be viewed 
generally as one of the means of developing the powers of observation and per- 
ception. ‘There is nothing which so developes the habit of observation 
COTTC: uly as Lilt habit ol drawing. AD y pe rson may tesi that by ar wing 
the most familiar objects before his eyes. If you sit down and place on 


paper a representation of any house you are in the h: 


any wood you are acc ustomed to £0 through, you will find that you have 


OMILLeu man\ details which have been cbserve i So Garcicss'yv that you have 
not carried them in your mind. How little we teve of creat deal 
that is passing before us! 1 dare say that if any of you were asked the 
colour of the eyes of your friends, you would not be able to remember a vi ry 


large number, and to say whether their pupils were blue, or brown, or 

may ; and the colour of their hair you would find it equally difficult to de- 
scribe. ihe incorrectness of the recollection of many p ns is porfectiy 
astonisiing, but the habit of drawing mpels people to observe closels and 
accurately. Itis this which renders drawing uset ul as part of the cenera! edu. 
cation of the wholecommunity. | speak not merely of its special advantages. 
There may be among you great artistic minds. It is possible that H rtford 
Imeht pr duce a Gains sborough or a Reynolds, but that I do not look for, 
because geniuses come accidentally and cannot be accounted for; but I feel 
quite certain that the acquisition of the power of drawing w uld be of ad- 
vantage to everybody who is able to obtain it.’ 
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The Lancet states,“ THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN,” 


First of the kind Manufac- 
tured and Patented in the United 
Kingdom and France, as ex- 
plained with Engravings in The 
lilustrated London News, of 
May 26th, 1860. Prepared with- 
out fermentation, it is warranted 
to keep sweet for years. 

It is respectfully suggested 
that the Trade Mark, and name 
in full should be observed on 
each Package, as similar articles 
are sometimes substituted or 
recommended as ** the same” or 
*‘as good as Brown & Poison’s” 


PATENT 
CORN FLOU 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
Mancugster, Dusim, LONDON. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS; arranged for Four Voices. By J. I. 
Cosnin. Stitched, price 2d. ; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 24. Treble Part only, 14. 


PSALMS and OTHER PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, arranged for 
Chanting, with Hints on Chanting, Price 4d., stitched ; cloth 6d. 


CHANTS and PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 
in cloth, price 8d. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST; being a Collection of 148 Tunes 
and Pieces for Children, Arranged for two Tre aud a Bass, by Tuomas Crank 
Cloth, @s. ; half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG; containing 55 Pieces, Music 
and Words, neatly bound in cloth, price Is. Also in 8 Parts, at 1d. each. 


MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 12 Pieces of Music (‘Treble Part 
only), with the Words. Price 1d. 


In foolscap 8vo., cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


BRANCHES RUNNING OVER THE WALL: 


Or, Incidents Mlustrative of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School 
Operations. By R. E. Caanrrerp. 


“* This is a series of neat and interesting short essays on 4 dozen varied subjects, all of 
« more or less attractive character, such as ‘ Dusty Sam,’ ‘The Merchant,’ ‘The Hatter,’ 
‘ Harry the Sailor,’ and ‘ The Storekeeper.’ It is excellent reading for young persons.” 
— British Standard. 


‘* Bringing to light interesting cases, which show that Sunday schools are indirectly, 
as well as directly, blessings to the community.—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


‘The work ought to be in every Sunday school library, and in ev Sanday and day 
school teacher's hands, as a means of encouragement to them.”— nglish Journal of 
Education, 


‘“‘ A happy title for a simple and exceedingly good little series of papers reprinted from 
the ‘ Union Magazine,’ in illustration of the collateral benefits of Sunday Schools. To 
seach teachers as do not make the most of their great agency, or may be discouraged at its 
seeming failurea,—and to such churches as do not rightly value the Laeees of the Sabbath 
‘chool,—it may give both impulse and profitable suggestion.” — Nonconformist. 


Sunpay Scuooy Uniox, 56 Old Bailey, London, 
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In foolseap Svo., [llastrated with $1 Engravings, in cloth, le. 6d.; gilt edges, 2-., 


BIBLE MONTHS; 


OR, THE SEASONS IN PALESTINE, 


As Illustrative of Scripture. 


By W. H. Groser, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union. 


Author of “Illustrative Teaching,” &c., 


“ After describing the physical features of the country, with its diversities of climate, 
the author devotes a \ hapter to em h month of the year, and in a very pleasing sivie and 


hie tack faithfully availed himeelf of the labours and researches of those who have pre- 


ceded him in this department of human inguiry.”—Eclectic Review. 


“ There is scarcely a pace which does not afford sore instructive and striking {lustration 


of Scripture. The contents of many erudite volumes are here simplified and condensed, 


and unlike most compilations, it forms a very interesting as well as a very useful book.” 
Baptist Magazine 


Mr. Groser has rendered good service to his fellow-labourers by preparing this calen- 
dar of Palestim lit will well r pay tie start of every teacher desirous of being successful 
in Glocidating the frequent allusions in Scripture to the seasons and their phenomena, — 
Wesleyan Sanday Schoo! Magazin 


in the eh of a Biblical Calendar, we have in this pretty little book the contents of 

any Bible dictionaries and elaborate works upon the sacred lands, so far as they relate 

to the natural histery of Palestine, the order and character of agricultural operations 


there. and those habits of social life which serve to Illustrate the histories and allusions of 
Scripture, collected and popalarized.”"—The Patriot 


“Two chapters are prefixed—one on ‘ The Physical Features of Palestine,’ and the other 


om ane ' ue of Palestine, which we have read with much pleasure, and which will 
yeed much instruction to teachers The map and other illustrations with which this 
tarnished, ve ry add to ite interest and valuc,. because the woodcuts are 
ures, Dut euch ae te nd Lo lain the text, aud to fix it more distinctly and 
iy iu the memory. The work will be exceedingly valuable to teachers, and will, we 


trust, have a large cireuiation.”—Sunday School Teacher's Magazine. 


Mr. Grosser, by the prodaction of thie volume, has performed an excellent service on 
behall of a canse to which he is intensely devoted—the promotion of the interest of Sunday 
+ is, The iden, it strikes us, ic new. and the execution exceedingly happy. Nothing 

an The of ilustrations ; while th letter-press is replete with interest, 
lact. and elegant obeervation lt presents, to @ great extent, the sum and substance of 

’ irger WOTKS. and thus clevates the young and the poor to a level with the more 
opulent classes. The book is one whieh deserves, and which cannot fail to obtain, very 
extensive favour.”—The British Standard. 

“A useful book of reference for Sunday School teach ra, evidently carefully prepared, 


Am) GOServes prais ang al Magazin 


‘T. useful book, which. in ite descriptions of the produc- 
many Of ts more intelligible or more forcible.""—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


rendered valuable service to teachers. bv collecting the materials 
scattered expensive works, and presenting them in a connected 


The numcrvus aii MLTALIONS add to the beauty and value of his work. 


mt - 
 Bints MowrTnhs ‘contains a calendar of the Holy Land. and is a most ingenious and 
vers af the year has ite chapter full of matter on the seasons 
the Rible ura is ruaranteed by thy best authorities, and interest is 


byw the happy Styvie of deacrint ie 
iption. Pictures, too. » realization of the 
enes described. '“—Meliora ald the 


Suwpar Scnoor Usrox, 56 Old Bailey, Londen, EC, 


deacribes the phenomena pre uliar to each month. Hie has, in the prosecution of 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recriven.—Winnie.—H. H.—D M.8.—W. J. Morrish. —Kta.—Ancient 
Simeon.—M.S.—W.M.—A Youth (Saltney).—A Youth (Wallingham).— 
M. h W -Re sf liolme Mise Mc All, 


A YourtH (S: altney) —Your question came too late for use this month. 
We wi iil endeavour to crive some re nls to 1t next month. 

A yor TH iW allingh ary ) We have sever al time reased our willl hng- 
ness to receive such questions is you NnAMe ; and Wwe 5s hall be glad to have 
some from you. 

Grey.— Please send us your address, 


-_ 


We call attention to a de partimne nt in our M1 AGAZINE, which we have com. 
menc ed this month, ‘A illed bl “al Cabinet. We intend to cont) nue 
this monthly, dividing into Brief C anal Scripture Illustrations and 
Explanations, and Answers to Biblical queries that may be sent us. We 
hope to make this 1) rtion of the Magazine useful, and request the help ot 
our young frends, off ring our help to them. 


Books Recervep.—Hymns an Sacred Poetry.—Annette.— Little Robert. 
All Communications, Kooks for Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Kditor of the Yourn’s Macazine, 56 Cld Bailey, London, E.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


ANNIV! -RSARY SERVIC BS, 1861 
— 

Friday Evening, April 26th, the AN + AL MEETING OF MEMBERS. 
to receive the hk port, an lelect the Officers and Committee, will be held 
in the Lecture Hall, 56 Old Bailey. ‘The Treasurer, \ir. Alderman Challis, 
will take the Chair at Seven o'clock. 


Sunday, April 28th. In accordance-with the plan recommended and 
generally adopted last year, the Teachers of the several Schools throughout 
the country are requested to unite with their Scholars for half an hour, at 
the close of the Afternoon School, on Sunday, April 28th, in special prayer 
for the Revival of Religion, the Convers on of the Children, and the Bless- 
ing of God on the Anniversary Services of the Union. 

Monday Evening, Apri! 2th. A PRAYER MEETING will be held in 
the Lecture H sll. at ha!lf past Seven o clock Nir. Watson to Preside. 

Tues lay Evening, April 30th. the ANNUAL SERMON will be preached 
in the Poultry Chapel, by the Rev. Robert Bushell. Service to commence 
at haif-past Seven o clock. 

thursday, May 2nd, the ANNUAL MEETING will be held in Exeter 
bial). Phe Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, M.P., is cCip cted to take the Chair at 
Six o clock 

Pickers will be supplied to the Teachers only through the Metropolitan 
Auxiliaries 


In addition to the above Meetings, which will he open to al! the 
Members of the Union. the Represe itatives of Country Unions, and the 

Mheers of the Metropolitan Auxiliaries, will meet the Committee of the 


nien for Conference. 
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SARDANAPALUS, 


SarpanaPatus was the last of the Assyrian kings. This 
monarch is spoken of as dressing like & woman, speaking in a 
soft and squeaking voice, to imitate a female, and living in the 
indulgence of the silliest habits and most abominable practices, 

At last, Arbaces, one of his disaffected warriors, plotted 
against his life, and headed a revolution to dethrone him. Sar- 
danapalus, roused by the impending danger, took the field, and 
in three several engagements beat back his foes ; but the Bac- 
trians joining, Arbaces drove back the royal forces, and laid 
siege to the city. For two whole years did Sardanapalus bear 
the siege ; when, remembering an old prediction, that when the 
river became the enemy of the city, his empire should be at an 
end, and believing, as it had overflowed its banks and washed 
down a part of the city walls, that the prediction was now ful- 
filled, he grew desperate, and resolved upon self-destruction. 
Accordingly, he caused an immense wooden stage or building to 
be erected, and gathering together his wives and concubines, his 
children and his great men, with all his treasures, ordered the 
whole to be set on fire. 


“The monarch seized a brand—the pile was fired ! 
And up, like wreathing snakes, the flames aspired ; 


They — they clasped, with many a burning fold, 
Pillar of cedar, and rich cloth of gold. 


Far flied the slaves—rushed women to and fro, 

Blind in their terror, shrieking in their woe. 

Sardan alone was calm; ’mid volumed smoke 

And mingling flames, that round and o’er him broke, 
Erect he stood, his form of giant height, 


His proud eye raised, and flashing living light.” 

For fifteen days did this vast pile bum, the people outsidethe walle 
believing it to be a great sacrifice to the gods, but little thinking 
that it was in reality the funeral pileof Sardanapalus and his empire, 

Thus, about the year 606 B.c. Nineveh was-overthrown ; and 
since that time nothing has been seen of her save the heaps of 
ruins which, like mighty gray 
place where she lay entombed. 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD WALL 


Mixe has been a humble lot—that of inclosing the garden 
ground attached to a retired country house.. It is now about 
half a century since the chink of the trowel and the rough voices 
of the bricklayers, as they dug deep ior my foundations, dis- 
turbed the quiet of the lonely lane that skirted my owner's land 
on the north. Even garden walls were in those days built with 
more care and solidity than are, now bestowed on the structure 
of villa residences. LDuttresses were attached to me at certain 
distances, so that the wild winds from the old North Sea, which 
freely swept over the four miles of thinly-wooded couniry that 
lay between us, had no power to disturb a single brick. 1 soon 
acquired a character for unwavering uprightness, which I trust 
I shall never lose. Still, for a long time I was bricks and mortar, 
and nothing else ; poet and antiquarian alike passed me unno- 
ticed and uninterested. I could not but contrast my own bald 
ugly, red surface with the picturesque old churchyard wall in 
my neighbourhood ; built origjnally of the grey and white peb- 
bles of the beach, and kept from falling into ruin by a luxuriant 


‘growth of ivy, which, springing from a rugged trunk fast im- 


bedded in the masonry, closely wrapt it in its stony embrace, 
and overtopped it with a bushy shade, impervious to the most 
drenching shower. A silent, stony stare was all the notice that 
the grey old wall seemed for some time disposed to take of the 
ruddy intruder upon its solitude ; but observing that my under- 
standing was good, my character upright, and my conduct steady, 
he became more communicative ; and our thoughts and sympa- 
thies were interchanged in that soundless and mysterious way in 
which inanimate objects (as they are called) are wont to converse. 
My neighbour's recollections went back as far as the last year of 
the great Protector; he remembered how lustily the bells rang 
out from many an old grey tower, to welcome back the frivolous 
and pleasure-loving Charles to the land he disgraced. Two 
centuries ago the stones which formed thatchurchyard inclosure 
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were bare and untenanted by the smallest vegetation ; but the 
seasons came and went, and sunshine and showers shed their 
kindly influences on the stony mass, clothing it at last with 
greenness and beauty. For the encouragement of those of my 
recently-erected kindred who may be impatient at the sight of 
their uncouth bareness, I shall detail the steps by which my 
once naked coping has assumed a mantle of velvet, and plants 
of varied growth and colour have sprung from every fissure. 
To my old neighbour I am deeply indebted for much that is 
ornamental and graceful in my appearance, the seeds of flowers 
having frequently been wafted by the breeze, or carried by birds, 
from his summit to mine; and of late years | have been able, 
in some measure, to repay him, but now our friendly interchange 
of specimens of natural history is at an end. Modern improve- 
ments, as they are called, are now in the act of removing him ; 
and the stones which have for so long withstood the beating of 
the wintry storm, and the rude climbing of more than six gene- 
rations of “ young England,” are now with difiiculty dislodged 
and thrown aside, to serve some other and meaner purpose. I, 
too, am to be “repaired and beautified ;” that is, scraped and 
denuded of the mossy and flowery vesture I have so long worn. 
I am without a voice to raise in deprecation of this insult, and 
can only regret that no chronicler of passing scenes can be found 
to describe the natural history of “ an old wall.” 


The foregoing fragment unexpectedly came to light the other 
‘day, and though not continued in the form then assumed, we 
feel sure that our young readers will henceforth look upon old 
walls with greater interest than they have hitherto regarded 
them, if they will follow us in the observations made at different 
times of the varied changes worked on their surface by time and 
nature. 

It matters little what may be the texture or the aspect of the 
wall ; provided there is a certain amount of damp, and a certain 
degree of freedom from the careless touch of passers-by, so surely 


will there speedily be traced numerous stores of tiny lichens— 
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yellow, white, brown, or grey: so flat are they, and close to the 
stone, that they look only like stains on its surface ; and the 
sureness and rapidity with which they multiply is something 
amazing. Could we subject. {he invisible air around us to the 
revelations of a microscope powerful enough for such a purpose, 
we should see countless milliaas of seeds which are perpetually 
drifting by its currents over ‘he face of the earth. A botanist 
once reckoned in a single €1ngus ten millions of seeds, or 
sporules, as they are called. Being of no greater density than 
thin smoke, they are convey<d by insects or birds to remote 
places, and adhere to and gpring up wherever they find a soil 
suited to their growth. Like everything else in nature they 
change, but they cannot be destroyed. If they do not germinate 
they decay, and help to form the mould to which other seeds 
may ching and sprout: tiny stems rear themselves, and leaves 
form, and buds unfold into flowers, and forms of beauty arise 
where once there seemed mere nothingness. 

Have you never noticed on the north side of a wall that has 
been built some little time, or along a rarely-trodden gravel path, 
a faint coating of green? “Oh! that is only damp/’’ you say. 
Aye, but what is this damp ?: Take your microscope, if you have 
one, and you will see that what looks only like a tinge of green 
is a species of alge. The tiny plant has no root, so that if you 
take up a bit of this damp earth, you cannot preserve it, for it 
falls to pieces so easily. This is speedily followed by other forms 
of vegetable life, which you may watch increasing from year to 
year. Or, if that is too great a stretch of patience, seek out 
another piece of masonry of some years’ standing, and you will 
most likely find patches of bright green and velvet-like moss, 
covered sometimes with a miniature plantation of delicate stems, 
all crowned with the fruitage of the tiny plant, and standing 
side by side like the trunks of trees in the forest glade. This is 
the wrn moss, and is a very beautiful object under a microscope. 
Each urn on the top of its stalk is a little cup, with a lid, which 
fits on teeth placed round the edge of the cup like a fringe. These 
teeth are curious, from their always being a multiple of 4, as 4 
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times 4, or 4 times 8. Inside these urns are the spores or 
seeds. Look at that old park paling—how gray it is with 
leathery lichens, or hoar with the whitish green moss which 
clings to it in thick clustering masses. The branches of many 
old currant-bushes and apple-trees, when divested of their green 
foliage in winter, often show an under-growth of this almost 
colourless vegetation. The pretty cup-moss may be found in 
these quiet places, looking as if its tiny chalices were growing 
there ready for the service of a fairy banquet. Delicate dove- 
coloured fungi, too, are there, that seem as if they would answer 
the purpose of umbrellas for the ellfin sprites that once were 
thought to people every “ bushy dell and bosky wood.” Truly 
this is a scene in which the fancy may sport and revel till an- 
other world seems to spring into being, the miniature copy of 
the one in which human beings have their habitation. 

But we must go on to notice the progressive character of wall 
vegetation. “The minute seeds of ferns now find a sufiicient 
depth of earth for germination,” and the beautiful fronds of the 
smaller kinds at last wave there in all their loveliness. Flowers 
also find a genial home on the once bare wall. The daisy bright 
that “ blossoms everywhere,” clings with great tenacity to the 
broken coping. The tiny shepherd’s purse, the starry chickweed, 
the pretty lilac flowered antirrhinum, or ivy-leaved toad-flax, 
hang their delicate flowers from many a crack and fissure, where 
the eye can trace nothing but diminutive mosses, or the driest 
mortar to which the roots can cling. Have you ever noticed the 
last-named little flower, with its delicate thread-like tendrils ; 
its lobed leaves, green on the upper, flesh-coloured on the under 
side ; its blossom resembling the yellow snap-dragon, which is 
also occasionally found here, as well as the scarlet poppy, the 
trailing potentilla, and the small wild pansy. The old name, in 
Chaucer and Spenser, for the wild valerian was sete-wall, and 
the “ pellitory of the wall” took its name from the Latin paries, 
a wall. 

The seeds of grasses of many kinds are sometimes dropped 
here by birds. They spring up, flower, and shed their seed, 
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_ which produces a thicker crop next year. Among them you 


may sometimes see the wh itlow grass, one of the smallest of our 
flowering plants, the fox tail, and the common meadow-grass. 
AAs for the plants found here, that yield food of which birds are 
fond, they are too numerous to mention—the groundsel, the 
dandelion, the thistle, the hawkweed, and the plantain are among 
them. 

There are, besides these, some plants that seem to be in the 
place they love best when clothing a wall with their own bright 
beauty. The house-leck, always green, the stone-crop or wall- 
cress, with its showers of yellow gold, the white campion, that. 
reserves its delicate fragrance for the evening hour ; and, above 
all, the sweet-scented wallflower. The Troubadours of the 
ancient days of chivalry regarded it as the emblem of “ faithful- 
ness in adversity,” because it smiles upon desolation and decay. 
Tt grows abundantly on parts of the gray ruined wall of the old 
city of Norwich, as well as in the picturesque Close of its beau- 
tifal cathedral.® Some cf the ancient cities in the south of 
Europe are surrounded by ramparts, on which the blue iris rears 
its noble flower, rivalling in colour even the cloudless blue of an 
Ttalian sky. We must nt forget the ivy, that constant atten- 
dant on the ruined remaitis of ancient greatness and strength. 
How graceful is its missioi:—to bind together the tottering frig- 
ments of a wall once bril iant, perhaps, with the knightly show 
of arms, and the smile of ‘the stately dames of the olden time. 
Saplings of ash and birci not unfrequently spring up in the 
fissures of ruined masonry, from seeds driven there by the wind 
from neighbouring trees, and add to the picturesqueness of the 
old ruin. 

We must now notice the animal life that finds its habitat 
under or in the crevices «f walls. The robin, the sparrow, and 


some other small birds c.jcasionally build their nests and rear 


their young amidst the thick leaves of the ivy, or in a snug hole 


remember having seen, in a chapter 
the botany of these walls. | 
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of the wall itself Snails often selech such a spot for their 
winter abode, and there clustered together they pass months in 
a state of torpidity. Centipedes lurk in crevices, or in rub- 
bish at the foot of the wall during the day, and at night come 
out for food. These are among the insects carnivora : they are 
daring and active, and prey upon creatures smaller or weaker 
than themselves. Some of them are phosphorescent, and gleam 
in the dark almost as brightly as the glow-worm, looking like 
luminous threads, as with snail-like motion they wind along the 
path. How frequently have children been attracted by the 
appearance of the little insect called the millipede, which rolls 
itself up into a little ball, about the size of a small pill ; one 
species is indeed called the pill millipede, It is covered with a 
shell-like coat, and furnished with strong horny jaws, suited to 
divide the fibres of decayed wood, or the dead roots of plants, on 
which it feeds. The wood-louse rolls itself up like an armadillo, 
which animal gives its name to one species of these insects. 
These, unlike the centipedes, are gregarious in their habits, and 
may sometimes be found in scores under a large stone or fallen 
brick, or among tufts of moss. A small blueish caterpillar fre- 
quents old walls, feeding on lichens and mosses, Its little round 
nest is also constructed of these materials; the green moss is 
outside, and the earthy roots within, and so neatly is it put toge- 
ther that, to the hasty glance of an observer, it looks just like 
one of the raised tufts of moss so often seem growing on brick- 
work. The nest of another species of caterpillar is composed of 
portions of lichen mixed with minute particles of stone, which 
the hard-working little creature detaches grain by grain, and 
secures them together with silk spun by itself, In this case it 
travels about from place to place; and, when about. to: change 
into a chrysalis, it secures its dwelling to the wall by a strong 
network of silk. One end is covered with a thinner curtain, 
which it bursts through without difficulty when it becomes;a 
perfect moth. The track of mining caterpillars may often be 
detected on plants growing hereabout. The leaves of the 
bramble and the sow-thistle are sometimes most curiously 
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variegated by the serpentine paths devoured in its winding Wy 


by this little insect. The gold and brown chrysalis of many a 
pretty moth may be foun hidden up among the fragments of 
mortar and the thick-growing weeds, there to remain until the 
winter is passed away, at the warmth of the sun rouses it to 
assume its last and perfert form of insect life. Let our young 
readers undertake a searca on their own account, and they may 
goon add to this list of wall plants and animals many not here 
referred to. They cannof fail to observe, in all that they find, 
traces of the benevolent design and the skilful contrivance that 
everywhere mark the Divine hand. Thus may they read not 
only “ sermons in stones” but “ good in everything.” 

We once knew an old garden-wall so profusely covered with 
mosses, and other plants of ever-varying character, that it was a 
really interesting study to some who could bring but little 
science to their assistance. The vegetation had gone on in- 
creasing for perhaps a quarter of a century, when the estate 
passed into the hands of a new owner, a man of ngat and 
methodical habits, and who could not endure untidiness even in 
the picturesque. Trees were felled, hedges were trimmed, and 
then came the turn of the old wall. The bricklayer mounted 
his ladder, wielded his trowel, and ruthlessly stripped the whole 
length of the coping of the beautiful tapestry which had been so 
long accumulating—it seemed like scraping off the tints from a 
time-mellowed picture. And so its beauty passed away, not to 
return for many a long year. 

Of Solomon himself we read that “he spake of trees, from 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.” If such objects were not considered 
beneath the notice of this great and wise king, shall we deem 
them too insignificant for: ourselves, especially since the disco- 
veries of the microscope haye opened, as it were, a new world to 
the gaze of the lover of | Nature. Truly, we may join the 
Psalmist in saying, “Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches.” E. B. 
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THE NOBLE DANE. 


Ir was during the Swedish wars of the seventeenth century, 
that, after a battle in which the enemy had been worsted, a 
burgher of Flensburg was about to refresh himself with a 
draught of beer from a small wooden bottle, when he heard the 
cry of a wounded Swede, who, fixing his longing eyes on the 
beverage, exclaimed,— 

“Tam thirsty ; give me to drink !” 

Now, the burgher ot Flensburg was a kind man, and though 
he was very thirsty himself, he at once replied,—*“ Thy need 1s 
greater than mine ;” and, kneeling down by the side of the 
wounded soldier, he poured the liquor into his mouth. 

But the treacherous Swede, taking advantage of the defence- 
less position of his benefactor, fired his pistol at him as he bent 
down, and wounded him in the shoulder, Then the burgher 
sprang upon his legs, and indignantly exclaimed :— 

“Rascal! I would have befriended you, and you would 
murder me in return; now will I punish you! I was going 
to give you the whole bottle, and you shall have only half.” 
And, drinking off one half himself, he gave the remainder to 
his enemy. 

When the news of this action came to the ears of. King 
Frederick the Third, he ordered him into his presence, and asked 
him—‘ Why did not you kill the rascal ?” 

“Sire,’ replied the man, “I could never kill a wounded 
enemy.’ 

“Thou meritest to be a noble,” said the King: and he caused 
him to be created one at once, and gave him for his arms a 
wooden beer-bottle pierced through with an arrow; which 
cognizance was borne by his children after him, till the family 
recently died out in the person of an aged maiden lady.— 
Marryat's Jutland and the Danish Isles. 
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PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue two masters at Elvedon house were men of very opposite 
character. Mr. Wilson, al}hough a formal and somewhat pedan- 
tic bachelor, had gained th» esteem and respect of all the sensible 
and clever boys by his stri?t impartiality and, to them, amazing 
knowledge ; besides being a scholar of his college and a first-class 
man, he had a fund of information on every subject, including 
the whole circle of the sciences and range of literature that, 
to them, was overwhelming. Mr. Ashton was a young man, not 
more than twenty-five, very well informed, but with less experi- 
ence ; a good linguist and draughtsmans and rather imaginative. 
Mr. Ashton was a great favourite, always unwilling to enforce 
punishment for minor offinces, and always interested in the 
games and amusements of the boys. 

These gentlemen took jilternate duty in the playground. 
During the evening of the djy on which Hilton and Johnson had 
talked about the apples, Mr. Ashton was seated under a tree 
reading, when hearing rather more noise than usual in that part 
of the ground near the orchard, he looked up ; the boys seemed 
to be playing, but so roughly that every now and then the 
palings shook with the force of their game. He was rising to 
enquire the cause when secing Stanley amongst them he reseated 
himself, saying inwardly, “ Oh, Stanley is there, then it is all 
right.” It is true Stanley wns there when Mr. Ashton rose, but 
he had only just come from the school-room, and attracted by 
the noise, had joined the gro.1p, whose voices, some in expostula- 
tion and fear, and others in approbation were a perfect Babel. 

“What is all this about.?’: exclaimed Stanley. 

“Why,” said one of the biys, “we were playing at leap-frog, 
and Hilton would stand so near the palings that he was thrown 
against them, and has broken a large hole.” 

“Well, but what are you all looking at ?” 


“Charles,” said Arthur, “come with me, and I will tell you. 
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After Hilton had broken the hole, he looked through and saw 
Santy at a little distance, so he pushed Johnson through the 
palings to buy some apples ; many of the boys are delighted at 
what they call Hilton’s spirit. You could have stopped all this 
once, Charles, why can’t you now ? how angry the Doctor would 
be if he knew.” 

Stanley hesitated, what could he do indeed now he had lost 
his position. Hilton had taken the lead, to attempt to oppose 
him would be certain defeat. He walked away without a word. 
Arthur followed him. He turned round, “ Don’t, follow me 
about, Bond ; its very disagreeable to have some one always at 
your heels.” Arthur left him, he did not reply ; he knew how 
deep was the mortification that could make him angry with his 
old friend, and he wisely left him to himself. The next after- 
noon, Arthur, with three of the elder boys, was invited to drink 
tea with the friends of one of them who lived in the village. 
Ten o'clock was the hour at which all such visitors were ex- 
pected to return. At nine, therefore, only four of the usual 
occupiers entered the dormitory. As soon as Mr. Wilson 
had left the room, Hilton left his bed, and seated himself on 
Stanley's. 

“ What a capital fellow you were yesterday afternoon, Stanley, 
not to make a row about the apples I sent Johnson for, and yet 
you look so down in the mouth about it. Why, where was the 
harm, we paid for the apples, and all that ?” 

“Well, perhaps there was no harm, but when rules are made 
in any house, don’t you think they ought to be kept ?” 

“Nonsense, do you imagine schoolmasters think boys at school 
ever keep half the rules they make ? I never saw such a school 
as this.” 

‘“T dare say not, but Dr. Helmore makes it a point of honour 
with us, and I think a gentleman ought to have that feeling.” 

“ But. Stanley, boys! now fancy how absurd. Ive heard my 
uncle talk, and he is a jolly fellow, too, I can tell you. I have 
heard him Say, he and some more of the boys robbed an orchard 
when he was at school, and got a good thrashing for it; but it 
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did them no harm. I think it is cowardly to be afraid of a 
florwing ; and I dare say for all Dr. Helmore's humbug he can 
flog as well as anybody, so I mean to try him. 1 mean to have 
ashy at that orchard, I can tell you, there’s fruit there that's 
worth half-a-dozen floggings ff you could get it.” 

Stanley started up in bed, Oh pray, Hilton, don't do it, pray 
don’t, such a thing has neve’ happened in the school since I 
have been here. I am sure the Doctor would expel any boy who 
did such a thing.” 

“Expel! not he, scholars are not got so easily that they can 
be sent away for everything they do; besides,” and he laughed 
scornfully, “do you think 1 mean to be found out ? How green 
you are to be sure; and I believe you are too great a coward to 
join us, or else 1 was going to ask you.” 

“No, Hilton, 1 shall not do any such thing, so don't ex- 
pect it.” 

“A nice friend you are, upon my word; and I suppose next 
you ll turn sneak, like the blackamoor, and tell Dr. Helmore.” 


Stanley groaned out, “ Do go away, Hlilton, | shall not say a 
word, 

half-afraid of you.” 

“It Tsay 1 will not,” said Sjanley, haughtily, “ you may take 
my word, only don't let me her any of your plans.” 

“Well, youre a jolly fellow, after all; trust you.” 

Hilton now returned to his own bed, where he was quickly 
jyoiged by Johnson and Henley.: “ Well, what does he say ? we 
tried to hear, but you spoke so fpw both of you.” 

The speaker glanced at Stanley ; he had covered his head 
with the bed-clothes. “ What's he doing that for ?”’ 

“ Because he will not hear our plans,” 

“What! won't he join us |” 

“No; but 1 have got him down a peg or two ; he has pro- 
nised not to peach.” | 


“Oh, Lain afraid to trust him,” said Johnson, “ he'll never 


tell a lie, you may depend.” 
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“Won't he,”’ said Hilton. “Ah, ah, he’s not such a paragon | 

as you all used to think, I can tell you.” a 

“T wish I hadn't promised to go,” said Henley, almost i 

crying, “I wouldn't only you said you were sure of Stanley.” 4 

“You young coward,” said Hilton, “you can’t help yourself a 

: now. Do you think even if you did give it up that you should 4 
: escape, that is, if we were found out, which is nonsense to think f 
ot ; besides, the boys of the village have robbed old scanty ONnCe 

or twice, so I have heard, and, of course, they will be suspected * HH 

now.” Then, secing Henley still looking frightened, he said, i 
“Where did you see those beautiful peaches, Johnson 1” 4 

“On the wall against our cricket field ; there are lots.” | i 

Henley’s love for “good things” was excited; he asked, i 

“ But how are we to get down stairs ?” Wy 
“ Through the wardrobe,”’ replied Hilton. 3 

“Oh, but that is always locked except on Sundays.” 5 

| “ Yes, well on Sunday night I mean to do it.” t 
| “You forget, Hilton, that door,” pointing to the one leading to . 
the wardrobe stairs, “is always locked when we go to bed 

and Mr. Wilson keeps the key in his pocket.” oh 

“| mean to get it, though.” ef 

“Oh, you can’t ; the least thing wakes him.” ‘ 

Hilton laughed. ‘ How innocent you all are to be sure, do you i 

think [ should try Mr. Wilson? No, no; he is going home or i 
somewhere on Saturday to stay till Monday. Mr. Ashton will i 

sleep in his room.” i 

“ Capital,” said Johnson, “he sleeps like a top. Oh, we'll i 

manage it—won't we have a feast.” At this moment steps ; 

were heard on the stairs; they hurried to their beds. a 

It must be here explained that a small stream, called “the , 

river,” passed through the ~illage, and was crossed by a rustic : 

bridge. This river skirted nearly the whole of Dr. Helmore’s 7 

house and grounds, on the opposite side to Santy’s orchard, y 

In a corner of the playground on this side stood a large 


swimming bath, and behind it a door leading to the river, 
always kept locked excepting while the bath was being filled 
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or emptied by the gardener. — The school-room, class-room, 
and washing-room extended far beyond the house; and 
from the covered playground a small gate led to the village. 
Over a part of the covered playground extended a large room, 
used as a wardrobe; a steep, narrow staircase ascended to 
it from the school-room, and wag connected with the bed-rooms 
by another equally steep and narrow. The door to this latter 
staircase was, however, Ohly opened from Saturday to Monday to 
allow the pupils to obtdin and put away their best clothes. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday passed. The evening came, 
and Mr. Wilson having, opened the door leading to the wardrobe 
to enable the young gentlemen to get their clothes for the next 
day, gave the key to Mr. Ashton. Ililton watched till he saw 
this done ; he then hastened to his two companions and said:— 
“ All right, boys; we'll do it to-norrow night.” 

Sunday passed, and about day-break the following morning, 
Hilton awoke, and creeping stealthily into Mr. Ashton’s room, 
succeeded in extracting the key from his waistcoat pocket, which 
was laxi on achair, He then cautiously roused his companions; 
they slipped on their clothes, and, unlocking the door, crept 
down the wardrobe stairs to the schoolroom. Hilton had 
remained the night before to place their boots in readiness, so 
that they reached the playground without much trouble, except- 
ing the terror felt by Henley at the noise made by the school- 
room bolts. There was no going back now, nor could Hilton spare 
either of his accomplices. Ilimself too large to get through the 
hole, he had chosen the two b ys whose size suited his purpose, 
and whose in linations were like his Own. One boy besides 
himself would have been sufficient, but neither of the two would 
go alone. They reached the palings. Johnson and Henley 
shivering partly from fear, and partly from the chill autunm 
morning,—were pushed through the broken paling, and in a 
very few minutes had nearly filled a small play-box with Santy s 
finest apricots and peaches, when they heard the sound of a bolt 
drawn in the old man’s cottage. ‘But for the angry exclamations 
of Hilton, the boys in their terror would have left the box be- 
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hind them; as it was, they had scarcely time to fly through 

the playground and bolt the schoolroom door, when they 
distinctly heard footsteps in the orchard. Scareely daring 

to breathe, they took off their boots, and flew as noiselessly as 

possible to the stairs, while Hilton locked the box of fruit in his 

larger one. They then remained seated on the stairs a few 

a minutes to recover themselves,,for their panting breath would 
have aroused the whole bedroom. At length they ventured in, and 

| while Hilton, hardened as he was, could scarcely lock the door 
for trembling, the other two crept into bed almost ready to 


die with fear. They well knew Santy’s severity if he discovered 
the thieves ; he had already shown it to some of the village 
boys who had robbed him during the previous autumn, and they 
now wondered at their own hardihood. There was still the key 
to replace in Mr. Ashton’s pocket, and Hilton, after lying still 
a short time, at length got out of bed for the purpose. Just as 
he had succeeded in reaching Mr. Ashton’s bed, by some chance 
the ke¥ fell from his-hand on the floor, and the noise woke him. 
Hilton, with strange self-possession, dashed under the foot of 
the bed, while Johnson, looking up in alarm, saw the morning 
sun shining on the key as it lay, as if to proclaim their guilt. 
Mr. Ashton, however, after opening his eyes and looking round 
the room for a few moments, soon fell asleep again; and Hilton, 
whose feelings as he thus lay concealed, could not be compen- 
sated for by all the fruit in the world, at last succeeded in 
replacing the key, and returning to his own bed undiscovered. 
There was no more sleep for the guilty trio ; they could only lie 
awake and think ; and very pleasant indeed their thoughts must 
have been ! | 

The six o'clock bell rang; and their companions, who had 
been sleeping in innocent unconsciousness, arose and prepared 
to dress ; they were startled by a moaning sound from Henley’s 
bed. Stanley and Mr. Ashton were instantly at his side. 

“ What is the matter, my boy ¢” 

“Oh, if you please, Sir, I can’t get up; 1 feel so ill; my 
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head throbs, and I am burning hot one minute, and then so 
very cold.” 

“Dear me,” said the kind young man, “what can be the 
cause? lie still and keep warm,” he continued, covering him 
with clothes from another bed. “I will send word to Mrs. 
Helmore directly I can find Ellis.” 

After the boys had left the room, Hilton lingered for a 
moment, and whispered, 

“You young coward ; I do believe you are making yourself ill 
from fright. Oh,” he continued, shaking his fist at him; “if 
you dare to ‘ peach.’”’ 

“Go away, don’t tease me,” said Henley faintly. “I’m not 
going to tell, and have more punishment ; it’s bad enough to 
feel as I do.” 


“Well, mind what you're about,” said Hilton; and then 
hastily joined the rest in the school-room. 

The boys had not long been seated at their morning lessons, 
when a servant informed Mr. Ashton that he was wanted. 
Hilton and Johnson looked-at each other. On his return his 
countenance was Very serious, and he said with unusual sternness, 
“Young gentlemen, Mr. Santy has been here, and tells me that 
during last night his orchard has ten robbed of a quantity of his 
choicest fruit, and that he believés it has been done by some of 
Dr. Helmore's pupils. I told him I thought it impossible, but 
that he had better come again, and see the Doctor himself; he 
says he shall do so, and also intends to bring a policeman with 
him.” This announcement caused some consternation ; a murmur 
of surprise and inquiry ran through the school-room. Hilton's 
and Johnson's feelings may be imagined. When the breakfast 
bell rang, the boys repaired to the class-room, as usual before 
every meal, to make some little preparation, so as to appear at 
table with clean hands and smooth hair. Hilton, however, did 
not join them; he waited till the school-room was clear, then 
hastily unlocking his box, he seized the smaller one containing 
the fruit, and rushed into the playground, scarcely knowing what 
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he intended to do. He started at hearing footsteps, but on 
looking round, with a flushed cheek, he saw the gardener going 
home to his breakfast through the gate of the side entrance. In 
an instant he remembered it was Monday, the man had been 
emptying the bath, the key would be in the door behind it ; he 
flew like lightning through the playground, passed out at the 
door, and after looking quickly every way, he threw the whole 
of the fruit into the river; and then hastily returning he was 
but just in time to join the rest at the breakfast table at the 
sound of the second bell. Not many minutes after, Dr. Helmore 
entered with George Santy and another man, whose office the 
boys well knew. Santy then stated, that hearing voices in the 
orchard during the night, he had hastily slipped on his clothes, 
and ran out. On reaching his trees he found them stripped of 
their fruit and the marks of footsteps between them and the 
palings, certainly no one could be seen, nor did he hear any 


movement on the Doctor's premises, still the house was at 
some distance; “ besides, Sir,” he continued, “1 am an old man, ; 
and cannot move so fast as the young uns; they would have had 


plenty of time to escape if they had heard any sound in my ) 
cottage.” 

Dr. Helmore looked deeply pained. “ Really, Mr. Santy, I 4 
cannot suspect my boys ; such an affair as this has never happened { . 
before in my time ; besides, | cannot see how they could get ay) 


down stairs without being heard by my assistant or myself, one 
staircase being close to my bed-room and the other having a door 
leading to it which is always kept locked. Mr. Ashton, you 
locked that door last night, did you not ?” 

“ Certainly I did, Doctor, and took the key from the lock after 


doing so. 
“You hear, Mr. Santy,” said the Doctor, “ what am I to do in a 


this case?” He paused. “Have you a suspicion of any boy? if 
you have, do not hesitate to point him out to me ; I will give you 


the opportunity. Rise, young gentlemen, and face Mr. Santy.” + 
The boys, some of whom while at the breakfast table were a 


seated with their backs towards their accuser, now instantly rose, 
P 
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and turned towards him ; but, t) have judged them at that mo- 
ment by their pale faces, would: indeed have been unjust, for 
none were peler than Stanley and Arthur. The old man looked 
bewildered, the pale, trembling looks extinguished for a moment 
his anger ; he turned to Dr. Helmore. 

“T will leave it to you, sir, lam sure you will see me righted; 
I dont want to punish any one ; but my best fruit is a great loss 
to me; I should have made a good sum by it to-day at kivedon 
market.” 

“Mr. Santy, you may depend upon me to enquire into this 


affair ; the very suspicion attached to my pupils is a disgrace that 


I must clear up ; but if I find the thieves amongst them, your 


loss shall he made good, ] will see to that.” 


With this assurance old Santy left ; had his son John been at 
home, the matter would not have been settled so easily ; many of 
the boys knew that well enough, Hilton, however, was not one of 
them. SUSANNA Mary. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
BY THE LATE MR. WILLIAM JONES. 
LETTER Y, 
Bridgewater. 
My Drar Betoven Frienp,—Sinee I left home T have 
had many, many discouragements, but still the work must go 
forward. The opposition of enemies, the coldness of friends, 
the prudent calculations of the half-awakened, can never prevent 
the accomplishment of the Divine purposes, God is a Sovereign, 


ana ae will work. lle has cry} 


given to the Son the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 


POSSCSS1ON, No power, therefore, can prevent the predictions 


from being fulfilled, and the accomplishment of 
(sod work in the souls ot his people, Mr. day was telling ine, 
at Bath, of a remarkable instance of God's power, During 
the trial of Mr. Smith, the missionary at Demerara, the name of 
Jackey Reed, 


a Siave, is frequently mentioned, This poor 
aster Was a dreadful opposer of the good cause, and a 
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bold blasphemer against God. This man’s wife returned to 
England for the benefit of her health. Her mind, like that of 
her husband's, was enmity against God. It pleased God to 
lead her by his providence to Bath. She was attended by Dr. 
Bohie, a pious physician, a member of Mr. Jay’s church, who 
has lately been added to the Redeemer’s flock. The good Dr. 
prevailed on his patient to accompany him to chapel. She con- 
sented, and it pleased God to bless the word to the conversion 


of her soul. 


The dear woman has been much exercised in her 
mind about ‘her husband. He was daily expected from the 
West Indies, and knowing his violent opposition against religion, 
she trembled at his approach. She, however, was resolved in 
the strength of God never to forsake the blessed Redeemer. 
Last week, letters reached Bath, stating that her husband left 
Jamaica last August, and there was every reason to believe ‘the 
vessel was lost, and all on board had perished. Oh! how 
mysterious are the ways of God. How frequently are we de- 
livered from one trial, by experiencing another. Mr. Jay told 
me it was truly delightful to discover the firm confidence this 
lady has in God, and how sweetly she bows to the awful dis- 
pensation. TIlLere, my frend, 1s a glorious instance of changing 
crace—and shall we ever despair! Look at the vilest boy in 
the school, and say God ean make him a saint in a moment. 
We must simply use the means, and God will not, cannot, with- 
hold the blessing. Be steadfast, my brother—go forward, and 
you will not labour in vain. 

The last was a happy Sabbath to me. In the morning at 
pr iched at Mr. Kilpin’s domestic chapel, in Ixeter. 
In the afternoon, I preached at his regular chapel; then I 
addressed the dear children in one of his schools ; and, in the 
evening, I heard a funeral sermon for an excellent female who 
has lately united in the worship above, after being thirteen years 
inthe furnace of affliction, Mr. Kilpin’s text was—‘ Glorily ye 
God in the fires.” 

Rcmember me kindly to all our dear friends. I am full of 
business this week, and therefore, I am happy. 
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Where are the tones that we loved to hear ? 

Where are the friends that were once so dear ’ 

Gone !—they are gone te the silent grave: 

Cypress and willow abs ve, them wave: 

Gone from the beautiful things of the earth, 

Vanished away from the hall and the hearth ; 

And the places that knew them in days of yore, 

Shall know them, for ever, no more—o more. | 


We sit in the light of the cheerfal blaze, 

Where our fathers gathered in other days ; 

But their places are vacant—the brave and fair, 

They have gone from their homes, and we ask noi wiere. 
The trees which they planted are tall and grand; 

And the houses they builded the same still stand ; 

And we sit in the shade ef the clustering vine, 

Which the hands of our fathers have taught to twine 


We walk in the patlis which their feet have trod ; 
We sit in their temple to worship God ; 

But they are unnamed in our formal prayer, 

They have passed from their places—wze ask not whe: 
The green old churchyard is filled with graves, 
Where slumber the many of other days : 

In silence they moulder to ashes there, 

And their spirits have vanished, we know not where 


And ‘twill be the same when we too are laid 
‘Neath the bending boughs of the vernal shade ; 
The young and gay, as they oft shall rove 
Through the quict glen and the shady grove, 
Where now we wander, shall think nor care, 
That our feet shall never more linger there, 

We shall sleep, like our fathers, within the grave, 
And the & Pass in its freshness shall o’er us wave, 
While others shall warble the songs that we 

Vow sing in our thoughtless gaiety. 


They shall drink from the stream which we drink from now ; 
In the self-same temple they too shall bow ; 


But we shall not live in their formal prayer, | 
We shall pass from the living, but where—oh, where ? 


American Sunday School Times. - 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 


APRIL. 

“ Hark ! 
Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw, 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
\W hite-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hledge-grown primrose that hath burst ; 
And every leaf, and every flower, 


Pearl'd with the self-same shower.”’ 
KEATS. 


For how many and many a year have the showers and 
sunshine of an April day been symbolical of the easily-excited 
tears of childhood, “ forgot as soon as shed,” and followed by 
happy smiles—the “sunshine of the breast!” Uncertaimty 1s 
the characteristic of the month: for sometimes the east winds. 
which begin in March, continue to sweep their blighting in- 
fluence on the tender buds now bursting into beauty. But 
what a change is there when these pass away, and the silvery 
rain falls on the pastures, and the sunshine glances forth ere 
the drops have ceased falling, and the seven-hued rainbow 
spans the heavens, while the soft air is musical with the sing- 
ing of birds and the hum of insects,.and fragrant with the 
scent of the vernal flowers that are now springing in ever- 
increasing profusion. Well may every grateful heart echo the 
exclamation of the good Linneus: “ Blessed be the Lord for 
the beauty of summer and spring—for the air, the water, the 
verdure, and the song of birds!” 

How lovely, as they stand out against the blue sky, are the 
tree-buds, now ready to burst intoleaf! Day by day you mark 
their progress, and fresh surprises of growing beauty meet you 
at every step. The delicate green of the larch tinges the edge 
of the fir-grove, and you will soon find its flexible branches 
cemmed with the tiny crimson cones which in that stage of 


growth are so lovely—so unlike the “ deal apples,” as Norfolk 
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people call them, when, brown and dry, they are Sold for 
firing.in the autumn. The willow, the alder, and other trees 
that love water, are already in leaf; the ground is strewed 
with the brown sheaths of the beech-buds; the chestnut-leaves 
burst from their confinement, and unfold like so many verdant 
fans; and the tender yellow-green of the foliage on the rugged 
old oaks gradually becomes deg ner and denser, though the 
shade will not be impervious until the “ leafy month of June.” 
The delicate tassels of the birch, the “lady of the woods,” 
wave with every breath of air; the blackthorn is so full of 
blossom that it looks like a drift of the winter’s snow. The 
flowering currant, the apricot and peach are in bloom ; and 
the cherry orchards in Berkshire, and some other parts of 
England, are white with the blassoms which encircle the 
boughs to the very tip—nothing can be more lovely, unless it 
be the pink and white bloom on the apple-trees which appears 
some weeks later. 

The snowdrop and crocus have quite disappeared from our 
gardens; the bright pink and pale blue hepaticas are gone, but 
we have in their room the double white and lilac primroses, 
the rich, dark, velvety heartsease * and polyanthus, the stately 
crown imperial, the large pink saxifrage, the white narcissus, 
the dark-blue gentian, the spicy wallflower, the many-hued 
and fragrant hyacinth, one of the aristocracy among flowers, 


and the garden anemone of rich and varied colour. We lately 


* This is one of the flowers whose seeds would never be fertilized if it 
were not visited by the humble bee. The insect extracts the sweet juices 
of the plant, and on its hairy legs transfers the pollen from one blossom to 
another. It has been remarked by a modern naturalist that “if humble bees 
became extinct, or very rare in England, the heartsease would also become 
scarce, or wholly disappear” Ifin any neighbourhood field mice are nume- 
rous, the humble bees become less so, as the former destroy their combs and 
nests, but if cafs abound, they naturally devour the mice, and the bees 
multiply. Thus the fructification of pansies and some other flowers, 
the red clover, especially, may depend on the supply of bees, and that regu- 
lated through mice, on the number of cats in the neighbourhood. So 
curious is the connexion in nature between plants and animals, 
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heard a lecturer on Syria, after describing the spring beauty 


of its sunny plains, where the traveller may ride through «eres 
of lavender and marjorum, and mules of scarlet anemones, sug- 
gest the extreme probability that a large number, both of our 
wild and cultivated flowers, were originally brought from the 
East by the Crusaders. Many lord and knight in that war- 
like host would be likely to have among his retainers those 
who at home were employed as the gardeners of the pend, 
and who would naturally take back with them, as mementos 
of their far travel, the seeds and bulbs of the flowers they 
found growing in such rich and fragrant profusion. lt was 
stated that no fewer than a hundred species of wild flowers 
blossom in the early months of the year in Palestine, which 
are precisely identical with what are seen in England, but fol- 
lowing one another there at longer intervals. Surely this may 
add a new charm to the words of our Divine Teacher: “ Con- 
suler the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

But let us enter an English wood this sweet April day. We 
tread the soft carpet of the last year’s leaves, and the softer 
cushions of green moss that gather round the gnarled roots 
of the grey old forest trees, and welcome the pale primrose 
(promula vulgaris), which now covers the banks with its full 
round clusters, tempting many a little hand to gather and 
gather until it can grasp no more. Never do they look so 
lovely as when their pale yellow * is relieved by the amethyst 
hue of the violet, or the scarcely less rich colour of the 
ground-ivy (Glechoma hederacea), so fragrant when pressed, 
and in the days of Queen Elizabeth a regular article of street 
trade :— 


— 


© Yellow is the prevailing colour among our spring flowers whether wild 
or cultivated. The crocus, the aconite, the daffodil, the globe-flower, the 
dandelion, the pilewort, the buttercup, the primrose, and the cowslip, are 
allof this hue, and so is the first butterfly, the sulphur coloured (goneplteryz 
rhamni.) 
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«“ The loveliest flowers the closest cling to earth, 
And they first feel the sun ; so violets blue— 
So the soft starlike primrose drenched in dew, 
The happiest of Spring's happy fragrant birth.” 


We involuntarily quote poetry in writing of the spring, and 
the difficulty is to refrain froft filling our pages with the ex- 
quisite descriptions of its charms given by our English poets 
from Chaucer downwards. Shakspere, especially, seems to 
have delighted in allusions to the loveliness of an early spring, 
and the flowers it brings in its train. It may be noticed that 
he was born and died on the 23rd of April. 

The white wood anemone (Anemone nemoros), or, as the 


French call it, Vherbe au vent (the wind-flower), is found 
now :— 


“ The coy anemone, that ne'er uncloses 
Her lips, until they're blows: on by the wind.”’ 


Should this be. still unknown to any of our young readers, let 


them extend, if they can, their Falk from the fields to the 
woods.; and they may find, perhaps in the very he art of the 
grove, a bed of these flowers, which are remarkably constant 
to their time of unfolding, somewhere between the middle of 
March and the third week in April :— 


“ Chaste and pure as the driven snow, 
Yet faintly tinged with 6 purple glow. 
Like mountain crests 
On some Alping: height, 
When the snow-drift rests 
In the eveninglight.”” 


Phey are very frail when grag but remain in bloom longer 


than most wild flowers. In the same locality. or rather on the 


MOSS\ bank or trunk of a decaying tree, may occasionally be 


found the tiny white wood sorrel} (oralig acetoc., lla). The delh- 


cately-pencilled | lossoms resemble the snowdrop in f 


form and 


colour; the leaves are pleasantly acid in taste. and in shape 
like those of the clover : they are faintly tinged with pink on 
the under-side, as are also the stalks. 


Wind and rain cause 
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it to fold together its heart-shaped leaves, and, like the sen- 
sitive plant, it shrinks from a rude touch; so that no flower 
is so difficult to carry home uninjured as this little denizen of 
the woods. In contrast to it, and frequently in the same 
neighbourhood, are the large and dark-green leaves of the 
“lords and ladies,” the “wake robin,” the “‘ cuckoo-pint ” of 
the country people; the Arum maculatum of the botanist. 
From the sheath of one of the polished and often variegated 
leaves rises a green or violet-coloured column ; and on this, 
some months after, are the bright orange-tinted berries so 
poisonous to children, though not so to birds. The root when 
dried and washed may be ground into a powder, resembling 
arrowroot. It grows abundantly in Dorsetshire, where it has 
been used instead of flour in times of famine, and is called Port- 
land sago. On moist ground, and especially near the swampy 
margin of some plashy pond, grow, often in great quantities, 
the “lady-smocks”’ of Shakspere’s day, the cuckoo, flowers 
(Cardamine prat sis ) of our own times. Its old English name 
was given probably on account of the silvery whiteness of its 
blossoms when they are opened to the sun; so that, when seen 
at a little distance, the meadows look as if linen had been laid 
there to bleach. As it was supposed Lo possess rreat medicinal 


virtues, 1t received the name of Cardamine. which means “a 


The freckled cowslip (Primula 


strengthener of the heart. 
veris) appears towards the end of the month; and many : 
pleasing and poetical association is connected with this lovely 
flower, which grows so luxuriantly in meadows in company 
with pilewort, cuckoo flowers, buttereups, and the later and 
scentless violet. Ben Jonson refers to the daisy and cowslip 
in the line— 


‘ Bright day's eyes, and the lips of cows. 


so called, probably, from its velvet-like texture, resembling the 
soft lip of the animal that often crops its yellow blossoms. 

We have occupied so large a space with the flowers of the 
month, that we must give very brief notices of the birds which 
begin their song and their nest-building at the same time. 
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Many of them are birds of passage—as, in the days of the 
ancient prophet, the swallow “observes the time of its coming.”’ 
It may be said of this bird as of the cackoo— 


“There is no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 


There are four species that visit this country. The first 
that comes is the chimney swallow (Hirundo urbica), known 
by its long forked tail and twittering note. The sand-martin 
(Hirundo reparia), called by the Spaniards the mountain but- 
terfly, next makes its appearance. It scoops out a hole two 
feet deep, in the face of a bank, by the side of a sand-pit ; 
what it better likes, overhanging a pool of water. The swift 
(Cypselus murarius), known by its lofty and rapid flight, 1s 
perhaps longer on the wing than any other bird ; for it begins 
its day's work by three o’closk on a summer’s morning, and 
does not go to roost until pine o’clock in the evening. Its 
peculiar squeak, probably one of recognition of its mate, may 
often be noticed as it darts rapidly past the nest. But for the 
instinct which directs these birds to select for their food the 
insects which are flying in the air, the ephemera, “‘ whose life 
is but a summer's day,” would probably die a lingering death 
when no longer warmed hy the rays of the sun. It is very 
pleasant, late in a summer s evening, Lo listen to the gentle 
chirpings made by the young swallow brood iLS they seem to be 
settling themselves for the night: and the loving, crooning 
note of the old bird, as she spreads her wings over her little 
family. The Psalmist must ‘have noticed this token of tender 
care in the parent bird, whem he thus illustrates the security 
of the good man under Divine protection: “ He shall cover 
thee with His feathers, avd under His wings shalt thou 
trust. 

The ecuckoo’s arrival is’ preceded by that of the wryneck 

(Y una rquadia ) a bird rek for its odd culations ; 


it lives upon ants and other insects which it finds in the bark 


of trees. The black-cap (Sylvia begins song, 


and so does the white-throat (Sylvia cinerea ). 


The nightingale 
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(Sylvia luscinia) arrives, but is seldom heard to sing before 
May. We shall give a longer notice of some of these birds in 
the next month’s paper. 

Among insects are the large and small white garden butter- 
flies (Pontia Drassice and P, ape); the seven-spotted lady- 
bird (Coccinella seplempunctata), useful in devouring the aphides 
which are so destructive to plants; the mole-cricket (Giryllo- 
talpa vulgaris), found often im the banks of canals, where it 
forms long winding burrows, ending in a chamber the size of 
a snuff-box, where it lays its eggs to the number of nearly a 
hundred. It makes a noise like the note of the fern-owl. 

As the bright and beautiful productions of nature need gains 
as well as sunshine, may we not learn from this fact a lesson 
of good for human character? Prosperity alone will not un- 
fold it to perfection, but sorrow and trial are in wisdom sent 
to bring out its hidden graces and its undeveloped strength, 
May it be our happiness to grow wiser and holier by all the 
discipline of this lower life, that so we may be fitted for the 
better land” above! 

Norwich, 
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“As an ornament of fine gold, so is a Wise reprover Upon an obedient 


ear.”—Prov. xxv. 12. 


BerTua was the eldest daughter ol a large family. Gifted 
with intellect rather above the average of young ladies, and her 
talents assiduously cultivated by her parents, who spared no 
expense in her education, they had naturally looked forward to 
the period of her leaving school as the time when they should 


find a companion, friend, and helper in their “grown-up 
daughter.” 

To a certain extent this was the case. She continued to read, 
and could converse sensibly upon the topies she studied. She 
sketched, and practised her music, made collections of botanical 
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visited the poor, and joined various benevolent societies. At 
her mother’s request she devoted a certain portion of every day 
to the instruction of her younger sisters; but those hours over, 
Bertha left the schoolroom, and was as indifferent to the juvenile 
party as if she had been the daily governess leaving the house 
immediately after giving the appointed lessons. Her time was 
regulated so as to be fully occupied, and the engagements she 
had planned were strict!y performed ; but she resided at home 
more as a boarder bent apon suiting her own convenience, and 
her own welfare, than as a responsible member of a family 
group, who should contribute to the general happiness and 
benefit of the whole. Her assistance was rendered when asked, 
but it was never offered There was no apparent interest in 
domestic economy, no spontaneous effort to lighten its cares, or to 
add to its attractions ; none of those ingenious little contrivances 
to embellish home by th; exercise of taste and industry, which 
look so pretty in progres; , and when completed shine to parents’ 
eyes with all the effu gence of filial affection ; so that the 
festive occasions which ; hould have been pleasant opportunities 
hailed by the entire family for the joint and joyous exercise of 
their respective energie were seasons of anxious weariness to 
the devoted mother, who not only had to superintend her ser- 
vants in their duties, bu! perpetually to remind Bertha of the 
indispensable claims upc 1 her attention. Sorely were Mr. and 
Mrs. Friend disappointec, and thoughtfully did they endeavour, 
for Bertha’s own sake, as well as for the example to their 
younger children, to induce in her mind a proper appreciation 


home duty. 


‘Bertha, meanwhile, sighed over what she termed “the idle 
ceremonies of life ;” grumbled at having to write notes of invi- 
tation, which she misanthropically hoped would all be declined ; 
despised the usages of society as “ waste of rational time,” and 
considered any request of attention from her younger brothers 
and asters beyond the stipulated lessons, as encroaching upon 
the time she wished to devote to her own intellectual progresé ; 
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and mineralogic yecimens, attended lectures and classes 
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forgetful, or perhaps rather ignorant of the fact, that the pro- 
gress of character is far more important, and always best pro- 
moted by the diligent discharge of the duties belonging to that 
station of life in which it has pleased God by his providence to 
place us. He only who knows what is to be our future course, 
can determine what discipline or training is needful to prepare 
us for the career He has appointed. . 

A woman’s life is liable to such perpetual interruptions, that 
while carrying out some general plan of action, the details of its 
accomplishment must bend to circumstances, and the Apostolic 
directions to be “ keepers at home,” “to requite their parents,” 
“to guide the house,” and “to bring up children,’’ sufficiently 
indicate what ought to be the prominent employments both of 

“ grown-up daughters ” and Christian matrons. . Happily, while 
matters stood thus in Mr. Friend’s household, an old and valued 
relative came to make a long visit, and such was the urbanity of 
his manners, and such the charm of his varied and instructive 
conversation, that he speedily won the hearts of all the young 
people ; and being apt to teach, as well as patient with frailty, 
his wise and skilful rebukes were received with the candour and 
docility they deserved, 

While admiring Bertha’s. many excellencies, this experienced 
mentor soon perceived the serious defect which rendered them 
almost nugatory, and so greatly detracted from her efficiency as 
a daughter, and her value as an associate. He therefore watched 
for an opportunity of conversing with her upon the subject, and 
as she delighted in being the companion of his walks about the 
neighbourhood, and he was a patient listener to her manifold 
poetic effusions, and romantic mental speculations, she gradually 
betrayed the dislike she cherished for common affairs ; it was 
not, therefore, difficult to find a season for the word of exhor- 
“ Undeserved rebuke is very hard to bear,’ Bertha exclaimed 
one morning, as the climax of a long list of grievances and trials 
she had poured forth to her venerable friend. 

“Oh, do not be distressed at undeserved rebuke,” he replied, then 
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quaintly added, “put it in your pocket and keep it, perchance it 
will be suitable on some future occasion ; or mayhap its recollec- 
tion may preserve you from some delinquency you are not at 
this moment in danger of perpetrating. Now, to my mind 
those rebukes we are conscious of really deserving are the hard 
morsels for our spiritual digestion—medicines we certainly 
should not take of our own accord, and therefore it is well they 
generally come from quarters over which we have no control.” 

“ Well,” retorted the young lady, “ when I know I have done 
wrong, I expect reproof, and am quite contented to endure it; 
but when, on the contrary, I know I have done right, or at 
least the best my imperfect powers can do in any perplexity, it 
is very hard to be reproached as if one had determined to act as 
wrongly as possible.” 

“Perhaps, my young Friend,” answered the old gentleman, 
“we are none of us the best judges of our own need of rebuke. 
‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps;’ and so 
foolish and ignorant are tlhe wisest among us that we often rush 
to action without duly weighing either the motives or the con- 
sequences of our conduct, and it is not till adverse circumstances 
cross our wishes, and frustrate our plans, that we discover all the 
frowardness and corruption of our hearts. The Israelites were 
led through the desert to try them and prove them, to show 
what was in their hearts; and even our Lord Jesus Christ was 
‘led by the Spirit, the best of guides, ‘into the wilder 
ness, away from all helps to holiness, all incentives to right 
conduct, ‘to be tempted of the devil;’ actually placed 
apparentiy in the most unfavourable position, a sufferer from 
physical evils, hunger, thirst, cold and wild beasts ; homeless, 
companioniess, when his spiritual need seemed the greatest! 
Your duty, Bertha, now is to gird up the loins of your mind, to 
gather instruction from every source that is open to you, and 
thankfully to listen to exhortatian, admonition, or reproof, as it 
may be addressed to you, A wise reproof, ‘upon an obedient 
ear’ sits as a graceful ornament upon youth, while its influence 


upon the character cannot fail to be beneficial ; but ‘he that 
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being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed and that without remedy.’ Have you ever observed 
how much is taught in the Scriptures upon this subject? Re- 
proof is there said to ‘give wisdom and understanding.’ 
‘He that regardeth reproof is prudent,’ ‘shall be honoured,’ 
and ‘abideth among the wise,’ but ‘he that refuseth reproof 
erreth, ‘he that hateth. reproof is brutish.” ‘As many 
as I love, I rebuke and chasten,’ is the Saviour’s assurance, and 
the Inspired Volume throughout indicates that to be ‘let 
alone,’ left to our own devices, is the most deplorable, the most 
fearful doom to which human souls can be subjected. Indeed, 
among the old Scotch divines, to be ‘left to himself’ is con- 
sidered the source of all crime and all misery—a sufficient ex- 
planation for any amount of depravity.” 

“Oh,” said Bertha, “I hope that will never be my case, I 
would rather bear ten-fold more reproof than I deserved than be 
left entirely alone.” 

“TIT believe you, Bertha; but let us examine: you were dis- 
pleased at the blame bestowed on you {or your supposed 
negligence this morning. Are you quite sure you are exactly 
fulfilling your course as God would have you ?’ 

“No, I often feel that I could be so much more useful in His 
cause if I had more liberty then is granted me at home, and if I 
were not compelled to waste so much of my time in the mere 
frivolities of society, and puerilities of domestic cares.” 

“Tut the maintainance of family order is a part of God's 
cause ; He has placed you in your home, and surrounded you 
with the individuals composing a domestic circle suchi.as most 
people would envy. He has thus given you the work He chooses 
for you, and yet you turn from that with repugnance, and vir- 
tually say, ‘Please to give me something else, I despise the 
honourable, though holy post, to which thou hast appointed me.” 
Adam and Eve were to dress and keep the garden of Eden (I 
observe you like gathering flowers, but do not enjoy the sowing 
and weeding cares of husbandry), and here in your own family 
is your garden ; not only to be kept in nice order, but dressed 
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for beauty and use. All the venerable trees and growing shrubs 
to be duly tended. The father and mother oaks to be perfumed, 
adorned, and aided by the roses and lilies. The youthful olive 
plants growing up in their shade. I think you are blame-worthy 
when you aim to be tl keeper of other vineyards to the detri- 
ment of your own, and you will best serve and honour God by 
heartily fulfilling the laily duties He has set before you .df 
you deem them few aid humble, there is all the more reason 
why you should be fiithful to those few, and then you may 
perhaps be entrusted with more, for how could you expect a 
blessing to follow your teaching of the poor while your own little 
sisters were left ignorant! or, how can you teach an ignorant 
cottager to make her hime successfully outvie the attractions of 
@ public-house if you dé not aid im the attractions of your own 
fireside? . Depend up: it, Bertha, it is those who are most 
attentive to the work in hand whom God honours by further calls 
to labour for Him. (st your prayer be—‘ Make thy way 
straight before my face, and enable me to walk therein.” 

* But I get reproof on all sides ; Papa and Mamma complain I 
do not attend enough to neatness and order ; my brothers say I 
am always putting their goods out of the way, and the little ones 
murmur at me for being. too strict and too grave, while even the 
servants look glad if I am going from home for a month.”’ 

“Poor girl!” said ti» old gentleman smiling, “and these 
various rebukes ferment*in your mind, and cause an ebullition 
of temper which sometiz jes overflows, and scalds all around ; is 
it not so ?” 

“Just so, and what ca, I do” 

“Well, you may even sather useful lessons from these varieties 
of scolding, to which you are such a martyr. . Young people have 
perhaps, most to do withyyeceiving rebuke ; but there are seasons 
when it becomes proper for them to administer it to others. 
*Thou shalt in any wis: rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer 
sin» upon him,’ is a divine precept which it needs much 
Wisdom to observe ; now you may remark what sort of reproof 
is. most efficacious to yourself, and learn to practise that when 
the time comes, avoiding that species, which only irritates and 
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wounds, for no good purpose ; thus, the very thorns and briars 
which prick you, may bear flowers and fruit, for beauty and for 
use, Remember, too, how our Great Example, the Lord Jesus, 
when in early youth, prompted by the first yearnings after the 
mighty work he had come into the world to accomplish, rose up 
at his mother’s bidding, and returning to his home duties, ‘ was 
subject’ to his earthly relatives, till the time for legal indepen- 
dence indicated the appointed period for the commencement of 
His public ministrations. Yield yourself, Bertha, to God’s method 
of polishing, ond you venue the more likely to be s bright and 
useful arrow in his quiver.” 

Bertha pondered over this conversation, and did not forget 
the prayer, her venerable friend counselled ; and greatly was it 
blessed to her, for in after life, when a wife and a mother, few 
could excel her attention to all the duties of her sphere ; while 
the ardent wishes of her heart for usefulness were remarkably 
fulfilled ; and she was gradually enabled to open out channels 
f valuable effort, for enabling the poor and needy to help 
themselves, which are even now extending, and causing many @ 


broken heart to rise up and call her blessed. 
E. W. P. 


ELEGY 


O8 A YOUNG FRIEND, WHOSE DEATH WAS OCCASIONED BY AN ACCIDENT, 
WHILE ROWING ON THE THAMES.* 


Weep! for a son is lost, 
Beneath the rippling wave ; 
His fleeting hour of pleasure cost 

A sad and watery grave. 

On pleasure’s errand bent, 
Fearless, and strong, and brave, 
Forth from his father’s house he went, 

To meet a watery grave. 


* This Elegy was written while the body of the deceased youth was yet 
unfound ; a period of three weeks elapsing between the melancholy acci- 
dent and the recovery of the body. 
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Swift rolled the tide, and strong ; 
No arm was there to save ; 

It bore him fatally along, 
To find a watery grave. 


This rapid, rolling tide, 
Him recreation gave ; 

Until its bosym, deep and wide, 
Became his watery grave. 


Ships on the surface float, 
And tides their bulwarks lave ; 
But every ship, and every boat, 
Sails o'er bis watery grave. 


Devouring toyrent, flow! 
Fresh victims ever gain ; 

Vent all thy cruel rage—but know, 
The lost shall rise again ! 


Hush all their dying shrieks,— 
Conceal their dying pain ; 

But hark ! a yoice in whisper speaks, 
“ The lost shall rise again.” 


To rescue from thy flood, 
Our efforts may be vain; 

Yet, from thy waters stained with blood, 
The lost shgll rise again. 


Parents and friends forlorn, 
Their grief may not restrain ; 

But joy steals o’er them as they mourn, 
For all must rise again, 


The trump shall sound one day,— 
And, at the loud refrain, 

The guilty floods shall roll away, 
The dead shall rise again. 


ENAos. 
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BIBLICAL CABINET, 
BRIEF COMMENTS. 


Holy Boasting.—Psalm xxxiv. 2. “ My soul shall make her 
boast in the Lord.”—In ourselves we have nothing to boast,— 
not of our souls, for they are the gift of another,—not of our 
bodies, for of the clay they came, and to clay they retum,— 
not of beauty, for it is fading,—not of clothing, 1t is only second 
hand,—not of habitation, for others built it,—not of strength, 
for it may fail to-morrow,—not of friends, for they may prove 
unfaithful. But in Christ we may truly boast. Think of His 
divine essence, His mighty power, His expansive benevolence, His 
infinite love, His unchanging goodness, His boundless sovereignty, 
He is ours. Our nature He adopted, to our condition He stooped, 
with our frailty He is acquainted, and for our happiness He hag 
shed His own most precious blood. 

Accepted of God through His righteousness, adopted into the 
relationship of sons by His mediation, we may -well make our 
boast of Him. What is His is ours, so far as our necessities 
require it. His wisdom is ours to guide us, His power ours to 
defend us. He is our elder brother, our daily intercessor, our 
unchanging fnend ; of Him we may truly boast all the day long. 
Lot boasted of a country soon destroyed ; Isaac of springs soon 
dried up ; Jonah of a gourd that perished in the night ; Nebu- 
chadnezzar of a city, and Sennacherib of an army, they soon lost. 
But Jesus is the unfading, everlasting portion of them that 
believe in Him. No other like Him. Blessed be His holy name 
for ever and ever. 

Divine Warnings.—Hebrews xi. 7. “Noah being . . . moved 
with fear, prepared an ark.”—Adam had been dead about 700 
years, and Noah’s father about five years, when the deluge came, 
Noah had received 120 years’ notice of its approach. His ark 
is built ; but seven days remain before the rain shall begin to 
fall, and the fountains of the great deep are broken up, What 
sermons he preached that. Sabbath-day ; how too, he urged his 
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near relatives, and the men he had employed, to forsake their 
sins and live ; but, alas! hardened by sin, and by sinful habits, 
they will not listen. They are buying and selling, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the last morning ; but what a night 
follows, what alarms now— Noah inside, they out ; he sheltered 
and calm, they alarmed and in danger ; business of all kinds is 
soon suspended, and every man endeavours to provide safety 
for himself and his family. You, dear young friends, like them, 
have been often warned of a coming danger, more destructive 
than even the deluge. The wages of sin is death. The wicked 
shall be turned into hell. Like Noah, be wise and “ prepare ;” 
not like his neighbours, who ¢cisbelieved and perished. The fear 
of the Lord, the dread of His wrath, the fear of His displeasure, 
is the beginning of wisdom ;-arise from your slumber, give no 
sleep to your eyelids, till you have by faith in Jesus, that 
spiritual ark, obtained a place of security in the time of coming 
destruction. Do not delay ; the later the more difficult to turn 


to God and live. Be moved, like Noah, with fear, and prepare 
for heaven. H. H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Habits of the Eagle.—Deut. xxxii. 11.—The eyrie known by 
the name of the Eagle’s Cliff, in Ireland, has been deserted by 
its tenants, scared by the atten pts of some mischievous travel- 
lers to rob their nests. Sir Humphrey Davy relates that during 
his visit to Killarney, he was sitting on the opposite cliff, and 
saw the two parent eagles fly from the nest, each carrying & 
young one on its back. They wheeled round and round in 
circles for some time, and then gently threw off the young ones 
for a little practice in flying Soon afterwards they placed 
themselves under the young birds, and receiving them again on 
their backs, flew about with them as before, again and again 
repeating the lesson.—Scripture Natural History. 

Mr. Gosse, in his “ Birds of J,:maica,” Says, speaking of Buteo 
borealis, a kindred species to Aquila, “I have never met with 
the nest of this hawk, nor has Wilson given us any information 
concerning it ; but a young friend, very conversant with out-of- 
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door natural history, informs me that he lately knew of one, a 
large mass near the top of an immense cotton-tree, into which 
he observed the old birds frequently go. . . At length he 
witnessed the emergence of two young ones, and their first essay 
at flight. He assures me that he distinctly saw the parent bird, 
after the first young one had flown a little way and was begin- 
ning to flutter downward, he saw the mother—for the mother 
surely it was—fly beneath it, and present her back and wings 
for its support. He cannot say that the young actually rested 
on, or even touched the parent: perhaps its confidence returned 
on seeing support so near, so that it managed to reach a tree, 
when the other little one, invited by the parent, tried its infant 
wings in like manner.” 

Daubenton, who was a scientific naturalist, and assistant to 
the celebrated Buffon, testifies that the eagle carries its eaglet 
aloft upon its wings, and letting it go in mid-air, tries its powers 
of flight. If its strength fails, its mother is sure to be near 
at hand to support it. 

I once saw a very interesting sight above one of the 
crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going, on the 20th of August, in 
the pursuit of black game. Two parent eagles were teaching 
their offspring, two young birds, the manceuvres of flight. They 
began by rising from the top of a mountain in the eye of the 
sun. It was about mid-day, and bright for this climate. They 
at first made small circles, and the young birds imitated them. 
They paused on their wings, waiting till they had made their 
first flight, and then took a second and larger gyration, always 
rising towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of flight, so as 
to make a gradually extending spiral. The young ones still 
slowly followed, apparently flying better as they mounted ; and 
they continued this sublime kind of exercise, always rising, till 
they became mere points in the air, and the young ones were 
lost, and afterwards their parents, to our aching sight.—<S¢r 
H. Davy’s Salmonia. 

A Staf.—2 Kings iv. 29.—In the New Hebrides, among 
some stone idols and other relics of heathenism which I had 
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handed to me Was an old smovth staff made of ironwood, a little 
longer and thicker than an or(linary walking-stick. It had been 
kept for ages in the family ef one of the disease-making craft, 
was considered as the represen tative of the god, and was taken 
regularly by the priest when he was sent for to visit a case of 
sickness. The eyes of the poor patient brightened up at the 
sight of the stick. All that the priest did was merely to sit 
before the sick man, and leanfng on this sacred staff to speechify 
a little, and tell him there was no further fear, and that he 
might expect soon to recover.—TZurner's Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia. 

Crown.—Job xxxi. 36; Ps. citi. 4.— When a Samoan 
receives a present he puts it upon the crown of his head, which 
is the strongest expression of his gratitude. He generally adds 
to the act a word or two of thanks. An orator also, in a public 
assembly, in returning thanks for a favour, puts his hand up 
over his head, and says, ‘There is your kind decree—there— 
there.’ —Ibid. 

Throwing Dust.—Acts xxii. 23.—I once saw a woman in a 
terrible rage, sitting cross-legged in front of a house, yelling at 
tep of her voice, clawing the ground on either side, and sending 
the small stones and dust flying into the air behind her.—/Jbid. 


FORGIVEN, 


Are your sins forgiven? Fetch up what sins your memory 
can, and try yourself. Have you ever lamented them? Have 
you ever sighed and wept on acount of them? Have they 
ever forced you to call to Jesus? Have they ever been 
acknowledged in His presence ? Have you ever found relief 
there ? Have you there seen them to be abominable, and 
vowed that, by His grace, you would war against them? Are 
you now resisting and overcoming them in His strength? 
What are your answers to these' questions? If you can say 
though it be but a timid “Yes” to them, then you may cer- 
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tainly assume that your sins are forgiven, and that for His 
name’s sake God views you with unclouded affection. But 
if these questions are Latin and Greek to you, then beware. 
Then you are still in your sins; and if you die in them, you 
will awake to nothing but destruction. It may be a trifle to 
you now, whether or not your sins are forgiven; but it is the 
most important matter in your whole existence, and I beseech 
you to attend to it while you can. You should realise that, 
until you are forgiven, you are hanging by a thread over a 
precipice, or fastened by the devil m a dungeon, from which 
none but Jesus can deliver you. Now, He is knocking at the 
door, and saying to you, “Shall I do it? Will you resign 
your case tome? Will you follow me and be mine?” Oh, 
speedily may we see you led forth by Him unfettered, and 
hear you whispering to yourself with joyful lips, “ Forgiven! 
forgiven !’’—Rev. James Bolton, in the “ Family Treasury.” 


= 


THE IDOLS AND IDOL WORSHIP OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


Tue subject which we propose to bring before our readers is 
one with which few but those who have large acquaintance 
with classical hterature are familiar, neither is it more than 
incidentally and purtially referred to in most of the numerous 
works which relate to the history of ancient Greece; it 1s, 
however, one which might with advantage be more generally 
studied, and we hope, by describing a few of its more 
prominent features, to excite in the minds of some of our 
readers a desire to study and investigate for themselves a 
matter so intimately connected with the early history of the 
fine arts, and so thoroughly reflecting the peculiar character- 
istics and tendencies of this once mighty people. 

There is little doubt that with the Greeks, as with other na- 
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tions, their idolatry began with the adoration of mere stocks and 
stones, which were to them the symbols of a Deity which they 
felt. after but found not—the representatives of a Being whose 
attributes they could not define, but whose power they feared, 
and sought to propitiate. 

Ini process of time these stones were carved or hewn; at 
first with mere rade barbarous indentations, just roughly 
shaped to a faint resemblance of the human form, void of 
symmetry or beauty, without any pretensions to correctness of 
execution, moulded after the crude conceptions of an untn- 
tored genius; but as they advanced in intellectual greatness 
by stages of development which we cannot now minutely 
follow—their idols became more and more distinguished by 
exquisite delicacy in their make and finish, until at length 
they reached perfection, and amongst their number were some 
of the most elaborate specimens of man’s genius and handi- 
craft, graceful in attitude and outline, perfect in their sym- 
metrical proportions, beautiful alike in design and execution, 
oftentimes uniting all the cl aracteristics of the lovely, the 
majestic, and the terrible, and extiting admiration and wonder 
of their workmanship. | 

These idols, which were chiefly personifications of fabulous 


Mummius is said to have filled Italy with the statues which 
at he carried away from Greece, yet it was thought their absence 
| would scarcely be felt. When Nero plundered Delphi of 500 

it has been calculated that 2,000 were still left at that one 
shrine ; 3,000 were at one time carried to Rome from Rhodes, 


and still larger numbers from Athens, Delphi, and Olympia. 
Their immense number is easily accounted for when we 


remember that it was very rarely a god was endowed with 
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deities, were multiplied to an almost incredible extent, till the 
whole country teemed with them ; the principal cities became 
crowded with temples, altars, rnd shrines consecrated to their 
worship, and nearly every {unily possessed one or more , 
representatives of their chosen zo 
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more than one excellence, or was supposed to possess power 
over more than one evil, or to exercise authority in more 
than one direction. Thus, one was a god of war, another of 
peace, one of wine, another of music, one of love, another of 
laughter ; agriculture, hunting, wisdom, beauty, thunder, fire, 
the winds—each had its own peculiar deity, whilst some were 
supposed to be more favourable to the male, others to the 
female sex. These were mostly placed in structures expressly 
erected for the purpose; some characterised by great 
magnificence and splendour, surpassing in their dimensions 
and architectural decorations any edifice of modern times ; 
built of the purest marble—supported by massive pillara— 
standing on richly-sculptured pediments—gorgeously adorned 
with a profuse display of all that a lavish expenditure of 
wealth could command—occupying centuries in their erection, 
enriched and beautified by the correct taste and liberal contri- 
butions of successive generations; when completed ranking 
deservedly amongst the wonders of the world; noble monu- 
ments of man’s enterprise and skill, and after the lapse of 
ages, by their ruins, the broken and shattered remnants of 
their former greatness, exciting in the minds of beholders 
sensations of profound admiration and amazement, : 
_ Others there were more humble in their pretensions as 
buildings, but distinguished nevertheless for the wealth there- 
in deposited, and the richness and beauty of their internal 
decorations, dazzling and bewildering the eye by a collection 
of the choicest productions of art; possessing in their trear 
suries an accumulation of the precious metals almost bordering 
upon the fabulous, far exceeding in value the much vaunted 
wealth of a Croesus, and sufficing, when appropriated to other 
purposes, to meet the expenditure of a mighty emperor for 
several years. 

In connection with the worship of these idols great and ex- 
pensive pageants were ofttimes provided, in which all that could 
please the eye, or charm the ear, was concentrated into one mag» 
nificent assemblage of wealth, splendour, and beauty. Gold and 
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silver plate were collected in quantities almost surpassing belief, 


whilst rare and costly gems, articles of exquisite workmanship, 
and choice specimens of natural productions, were equally plen- 
tifal. Emperors and crowned heads vied with each other in the 
Javishness of their expenditure on these occasions, displaying 
a liberality of soul, and utter disregard of cost, which in these 
more thrifty hoarding times fills us with astonishment. No 
honour was deemed too great, no offering too precious, for 
those deities to whom they yielded homage, and professed 
allegiance. 

These pageants were generally succeeded by games and 
sports of various kinds, in which all classes united; business 
was suspended, the public offices were closed, shops were shut, 
the philosopher relinquished his studies, the mechanic quitted 
his tools, the husbandman ceased from his labours, and even 
the slave had an intermission of toil; the whole city was 
dissolved in feasting and jollity, the intervals of which were 
filled up by pompous shows and “processions, concerts of 
music, dramatic representations, dancing and riotous revels, 
public and private entertainments, characterized by profusion 
and waste, and not unfrequently by vice; all professedly in 
honour of the deity, the people thus seeking, under the pretence 
and cloak of a religious festival, to give unbridled indulgence 
to their sensual and depraved appetites. 

Their acts of devotion were almost invariably connected 
with the presentation of some offering more or less valuable, 
according to the means or motives of the worshipper, or the 
supposed wishes or fancies of the idol worshipped. Some 
restricted their followers to offerings of one particular kind, as 
oblations of grain, fruit, animals, or specie; others, less 
exclusive, received without demur whatever gift was brought. 
And these were sometimes of a co! tly and choice description ; 
for idolators as a body are neither iggardly nor selfish in the 
support of their religious institutious—praise which could not 
‘mith justice be bestowed upon all Christian communities. 

Instances. gre upon record in which individuals, without 
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claiming or professing any extraordinary amount of self- 
denial or generosity, have, on some special occasion, or to 
distincuish a particular event, freely presented an amount of 
wealth that would enrich a modern prince. 

The rich gave with a liberal and lavish hand, and the poor, 
not less sincere, bestowed such presents as their poverty 
allowed, till in many cases the temples of celebrated and 
popular gods have become the depository of treasures so pro- 
digious as to attract the notice and excite the covetous 
feelings of neighbouring and unfriendly states, who net un- 
frequently sought cause of quarrel, and fomented a war with 
the view of appropriating these possessions to themselves. 

Others again of these heathen deities were propitiated only 
by the sacrifice of life, and required that their altars should be 
continually wet with the blood of fresh-slain victims. These 
were chiefly oxen and sheep, which at certain hours of each 
day set apart for that purpose, were killed with due observance 
of established customs, and either entirely, or in part, con- 
sumed with fire. 

But besides these daily and ordinary oblations, on set 
occasions and certain festivals, hecatombs, and even chiliombs, 
were offered,* the animals being the choicest, fairest, of the 
flocks and herds. Provided at the cost of the nation, or 
the munificent gift of an individual, they were led in grand 
procession, with gilded horns, decorated with ribands, and 
garlands of flowers, accompanied by music and joyous songs, 
to the foot of the altar, where, delivered into the hands of the 
presiding priests, they were, with appropriate ceremonies, 
sacrificed, till the ground was bestrewn with heaps of dead 
and mangled bodies, some already dismembered, others im 
expiring agony, the blood streaming in all directions, saturat- 
ing the earth with a crimson dye, sprinkling the officiating 
servitors and surrounding objects, giving to the whole scene, 


apart from its supposed sacred character, a loathsome and 
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° Tlecatomb, a sacrifice of 100 victims; cliliom), of 1,000. 
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offensive appearance. Particular portions of the carcases only 
were reserved to be consumed with fire in the religious 
services, the remainder was distributed gratuitously amongst 
the populace, to be eaten at the festivals and entertainments 
which were always given on these occasions. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the more prominent features 
of our subject, we propose in future papers to describe some of 
the most celebrated idols, and the pecular observances 


associated with their worship. 
ANCIENT SIMEON, 


PLEASANT THINGS. 


PLEASANT it is, in hours of Spring, 
To wander here and there, 

In busy quietness, to bring 
Some common flowers, and rare. 


Pleasant to find, mid mogses green, 
Half hidden from the light, 

The cups of gold, and crimson sheen,— 
The fairy cups so bright. 


And, oh! how pleasant, when we trace 
The early violet’s forni ; 

And scent her winter resting place, 
Her shelter from the storm. 


Yet are there other sights around, 
Good for the heart to know : 

In every place such sights abound, 
If we but look, I trow. ' 


‘Tis good “‘ to bind the broken reed,” 
To seek the lone and sad, 

To speak a word in time of need 
May make those lone ones glad. 


"Tis good to give “ the widow's mite,” 
If we can give no more ; 

And pleasing in our Father's sight, 
Much from a richer store. 


All done, the heart, the lips should say— 
“ Lord, it is thine we give ; 
From thine own bounty, day by day, 
We ask, and have, and live.” 
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THE SILVER SPRING, 


Tiis remarkable spring is situated near the centre of 
Marion county, in the state of Florida, in latitude 20° 15 N., 
longitude 82° 20° W. The most remarkable and interesting 
phenomenon presented by this sprmg is the truly extra- 
ordinary transparency of the water, in this respect surpassing 
anything which can be imagined. All of the intrinsic beauties 
which invest it, as well as the wonderful optical properties 
which popular reports have ascribed to its waters, are directly 
or indirectly referable to their almost perfect transparency. 
On a clear and calm day, after the sun has attained sufficient 
altitude, the view from the side of a small boat floating on the 
surface of the water near the centre of the head-spring is 
beautiful beyond description, and well calculated to produce 
a powerful impression upon the imagination. Every feature 
and configuration of the bottom of this gigantic basin is as 
distinctly visible as if the water was removed, and the atmo- 
sphere substituted in its place. <A large portion of the bottom 
of this pool 1s covered with a luxuriant growth of species of 
water-grass, and gigantic moss-like plants (fresh-water alga), 
which attain a height of three or four feet. The latter are 
found in the deepest parts of the basin. Without doubt the 
development of so vigorous a vegetation at such depths 
| greatest depth 36 feet] is owimg to the large amount of solar 
light which penetrates these waters. Some parts are devoid 
of vegetation ; these are composed of limestone rock and sand, 
and present a white appearance. The water boils up from 
fissures in the limestones, these crevices being filled with sand 
and comminuted limestone, indicate the ascending currents of 
water by the local milk-like appearance produced by the 
agitation of their contents. At these points my plumb-bob 
was observed to bury itself in the mass of boiling sand. My 
observations were made about noon on the 17th and again on 
the 20th of December, 1859. The sunlight illuminated the 
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sides and bottom of this remarkable pool as brilliantly as if 
nothing obstructed the light. The shadows of our little boat, 
of our over-hangirg heads and hats, of projecting crags and 
logs, of the surrounding forest, and of the vegetation at the 
bottom, were distinctly and sharply defined; while the 
constant waving of the slender and delicate moss-like alga, by 
means of the currents created by,the boiling up of the water, 
and the swimming of numerous fish above this miniature 
subaqueous forest, imparted a living reality to the scene which 
can never be forgotten. And if we add to this picture, 
already sufficiently striking, that objects beneath the surface 
of the water, when viewed obliquely, were fringed with the 
prismatic hues, we shall cease to be surprised at the mysterious 
phenomena with which vivid imaginations have invested this 
enchanting spring, as well as at the inaccuracies which have 
been perpetuated in relation to'the wonderful properties of its 
waters. On a bright day the beholder seems to be looking 
down from some lofty airy point on a truly fairy scene in the 
immense basin beneath him—a scene whose beauty and 
magical effect is vastly enhanced by the chromatic tints with 
which it is invested. 

Popular opinion has ascribed to these waters remarkable 
magnifying power. In confirmation of this it is commonly 
reported that the New York Herald can be read at the bottom 
of the deepest parts of the pool, It is almost needless to state 
that the waters do not possess this magnifying power, that it is 
only the large capitals constituting the heading of this paper 
which can be read at the bottom, and that the extraordinary 
transparency of the water ‘jis abundantly sufficient to account 
for all analogous facts. A variety of careful experiments were 
made with the view of testing this point, by securing printed 
cards to a brick which was attached to my fathoming line, and 
observing at what depth tlie words could be read when viewed 
vertically. Of course when looked at obliquely the letters 
were distorted and coloured by refraction. Numerous com- 
parative experiments were likewise execiited, in relation to 
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the distances at which the same card could be read in the air. 
The result of these experiments may be announced im a few 
words, namely :—That when the letters were of considerable 
size, say a quarter of an inch or more in length, on a clear and 
calm day they could be read at about as great a vertical 
distance beneath the surface of the water as they could be in 
the atmosphere. In some instances the words were read by 
those who were ignorant of the words on them. The experi- 
ments were made on various-sized letters, and at depths 
varying from six to thirty feet. The comparative experiments 
in reading the cards in air and water serve to convey a, more 
distinct idea of the wonderful transparent properties af the 
latter, than any verbal description.—Lvom an account read to 
the American Associ ition at Newport, by Proj ssor Le Conte 
South Carolina Coll “de, 


DISPOSAL OF TIME* 


“So you are through school, Bessie. I heard that you were 
coming home from Troy this week, buf I had no idea that you 
were really here. It is ood Lo see you back, my child. It 
seems to me you have grown tall and stout sine I saw you.” 
And Miss Ellery turned and looked earnestly at Bessie. 

“T wish I had grown as fast in all other respects,” said Bessie, 
with a sigh. “Oh, cousin Rachel, | thought that when I was 
through school I should know everything; but now I feel as 
ignorant and unfitted for every-day life as possible. Now that 
my time is left at my own disposal, I don’t know what to do 
with it exactly ; for I have so many things to accomplish, that 
I have no idea which to take first.” 

“What things ?” said Miss Ellery. 


* From Bessic Duncan, an American book, not, we believe, published in 
this country. We reprint the above chapter because of the good advice it 
contains for young persons. | 
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“Oh, I want to sew a great deal, and read a great deal, and 
write letters, and keep up a few studies, and make myself very 
useful. How can I do it all ?” 

Miss Ellery smiled. “ You can sew when you have friends 
with you and cannot read, and you can read a little every day, 
and write a letter occasionally - and, by doing a little at a time, 
you can accomplish a great many things. I find it very useful 
to fill up the odds and ends of time with reading.” 

“You don’t understand me,” said Bessie, with an air of dis- 
satisfaction. “ lam not colng to read those little useless books 
which one finds every day. I’m going to pursue a course of 
reading. We girls at school planned one which is excellent, 
and will be so improving, if we can only carry it out.” 

“ What is it ?” said Miss Ellery. | 

“Why, we are going to begin with Rollin’s ‘ History.’ Mr. 
Curtis said that would lay an excellent foundation. Then we 
shall take the best histories of Greece which we can find, and 
Gibbon’s ‘Rome.’ Then Hume's ‘ History of England,’ and 
Michelet's ‘History of France,’ and Prescott’s ‘Mexico and 
Peru, and ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’ you know, as a kind of 
dessert. And I mean to read Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ though I 
shall wait until it is finished ; and then——” 

“That's enough,” interrupted Miss Ellery, laughing ; “there 
will be history enough to last you for s50meC time. W hat else 
are you going to read ?” 

“] shall keep up my French and Latin as well as I can. I 
think I can remember Algebra; and I don’t care to recall Geo- 
metry, or Chemistry, or Natural Philosophy, and all those 
scientific matters.” 

“But what other reading inquired Miss Kilery. 

“Why, no more, I hope. Iam sure what I have mentioned 
is enough. I mean to waste no more time over these new pub- 
lications, and novels, and hewspapers, and plays, and such things. 
Of course, I shall have some religious reading ; but I mean to 
lay down this course, and let other things alone until I have 
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finished it. That's my resolution,” said Bessie, compressing her 
lips with an air of heroic and unconquerable determination. 

“A very foolish resolution,” said Miss Ellery, quietly ; “ one 
which I know you will never carry out, and which would do 
you more harm than good if you did.” 

“Why, cousin Rachel!’ exclaimed Bessie, in astonishment, 
“T thought you would consider me very wise. lam sure my 
friends are always crying out against the light reading of young 
ladies ; and I thought you, especially, would consider this an 
excellent plan. I cannot imagine what would be better or more 
solid reading than all this; and, if I give up this plan, what 
can I do?’ Bessie sighed, and looked hopelessly into the fire. 

“My dear child,” said Miss Ellery, “history is very good in 
its place; but almost any good thing becomes an evil when it 
is carried to excess. If your mind is filled with nothing but 
history, you will make a very deficient woman. There is hardly 
& more interesting or improving field of reading than biography, 
and this you would lose entirely, except in those little hurried 
sketches of great men which historians sometimes give. ‘Then 
how many fine essays, and lectures, and reviews you would lose, 
and all the treasures which come down to us from the old poets ! 
Ilow can you be willing to give them up ?” 

“T love poetry,’ said Bessie; “but then, you know, it is 
useless—a mere waste of time.” 

“T know no such thing,” replied Miss Ellery. “Some of the 
finest and most elevated thoughts which have ever been given 
to the world have come to us through the poets. There is 
nothing more grand or noble than some of the conceptions of 
Milton and Shakspere, or more sweet and tender than the verses 
of Cowper. You will enjoy the beauties of nature a thousand 
times more after reading the exquisite descriptions of landscapes, 
and forests, and gardens, which the poets have given us; for, 
with their nicer observation and quicker perception, they point 
out a multitude of beauties, even in the most common things, 
which we had failed to notice. Then, too, you should read 


newspapers, to keep up with the times. You need not read 
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every one, or half of the articles; but you should glance over 
them, and see what the state of the country is, and what our 
government is doing, and what changes are taking place in our 
distant territories ang in other lands. Itwill not be very useful 
to you to know all that was done hundreds of years ago on the 
other side of the globe, if you know nothing of what is going on 
at home.” 

“ It is strange how people differ,” said Bessie. “There is my 
room-mate, Mary Cutler—one of the finest scholars I ever knew, 
and a real, true, warm-hearted Christian—who would be shocked 
by your advice. We used often to sit in the twilight, and talk 
about what we should do when we left school, and how we could 
be most useful ; and she said she was sure it was wrong to waste 
so much time over poetry, and novels, and newspapers, and 
general reading ; and so we resolved to be very seli-denying on 
this point, and try to:do all the good we could.” 

“So we should, my dear child,” said Miss Ellery. “ I desire 
nothing for you so much as that you may be useful—an earnest, 
faithful believer in your Master, and fitted as perfectly as pos- 
sible to work for Him. But I want you to have an enlarged, 
well-furnished mind, in order to do this; and, if you seek to 
improve yourself that you may be better qualified to glorify 
Him and benefit others, you will receive His smile and His 
blessing.” 
said Bessie, “I cannot see how I am to be 
more useful to others from reading poetry and fine writing. It 
may gratify my taste, yut how can it do me any real good ?” 

“Why, Bessie, suppose you had two friends who were equally 
devoted Christians, ope of whom was reserved, speaking very 
seldom, and then utig@ting nothing very interesting, or at least 
proving that her range of thought and knowledge was exceed- 


ingly limited—the other conversing easily, and always saying 


must say, 


delightful, and entertaining, and instructive things in the most 
graceful language, making it very evident that, in addition to her 
lovely Christian spirit, she possessed cultivation and refinement: 
which do you think would attract and influence you most ?” 
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“Why, the last, of course.” 
“And the more influence you have the more useful you can 


be—that’s very certain. But there is hardly anything more 
refining and elevating than pure, noble poetry. As you read it, 
you seem to catch something of its spirit. The very language 
lingers in your memory, and, when it becomes familiar to you, 
insensibly infuses itself into your conversation. The fine ideas 
elevate your mind and improve your taste; and if the poet points 
out to you new beauties and wonders in God's works which you 
had all your life overlooked, does he do nothing to increase the 
clory of his Creator? Yet, you think poetry is useless, my dear ? 
You think it a waste of time to read it, do you ?” said Miss 
Ellery, with a quizzical smile. 

“T think,” replied Bessie, laughing, “that I will abandon 
my position, and will attend to poetry, and the newspapers, and 
literature in general, and let history go.” 

“No, no, my dear; you must read history, too. Let your 
mind go out in different directions, and bring home its treasures 
from all quarters. But beware of crowing up into a one-sided 
character—that of beeoming all history, or all poetry, or all 
drudge.” 

“ How can I keep the balance even?” exclaimed Bessie. “I 


cannot sce how my mind its advancing, nor what it needs most 


at any particular time. If I had only some one to read my 
mind perfectly, and guide me——” 

“You have,’’ said Miss Ellery, gently; “you have, Bessie. i 
You remember who has said, ‘I will instruct thee, and teach F 


thee in the way which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with 
mine eye.’ There is a deeper meaning in that promise than we 
realize ; and if we seek that euidance in faith, I am sure it will 
be given us—in little things as well as in great. But 1 want 
to know something about your last term at Troy. Did you 
enjoy it ” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I was almost sorry to go away and leave 
all those dear girls; and yet I liked the thought of coming 
home, and going to work.” 
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“Then you had no work to do at Troy?’ said Miss Ellery 
playfully. 

“Why, yes, of course. I had my studies, and was busy from 
morning till night; but then it seemed rather selfish business. 
It was all for my own improvement, and I wanted to be where 
I could be helping others—doing them good in the best way.” 

“T should think, Bessie, that if 1 wanted a very extensive 
field of usefulness, I could hardly find a better one than would 
be given me in a large boardiny-school. How many young ladies 
were brought under your influence there! I hope you did not 
fail to make it evident to them by your daily life that you were 
a Christian.”’ ) 

“Oh, yes; I tried to do right, ’'m sure. I obeyed all the 
rules, and was punctual in everything, and studied as hard as 
I could to get all my lessons perfectly. J meant to have every 
one know that I wished to do my duty.” | 

“That was right, my dear: and, besides this, you were careful 
to use your influence for your Master, to show, by your conver- 
sation and gentle, self-denying spirit im little and great things, 
that you were His disciple. And you tried to lead to Him those 
who were ignorant of Him, not only by praying for them, but 
by speaking to them of Christ’s love. Did you do this, Bessie?” 

“Why, no—not exactly,” said Bessie, hesitatingly. ‘“ That 
was what I was always going to do; but, somehow or other, I 
have no tact for such things, you know—no gift that way. I| 
never seemed to be able to begin.” 

“ Never, Bessie? Do you mean that, among all those girls 
who knew nothing of Christ’s love, you never made one effort 
to win them to Him %” 

“Oh, no! I did once; and yet not exactly, either. I remem- 
ber, one Sunday evening, Mary Cutler was sick ; and so Sarah 
Morgan walked to the monthly concert [of prayer] with me. You 
see, Mary Cutler used to be always with me; and so I had very 
few opportunities to see the girls alone. But that evening Sarah 
and I walked by ourselves (I shall never forget what a beautiful 
moonlight night it was); and, as we went out of the door, I 
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said to myself, ‘Sarah is a wild, thoughtless creature ; and I 
mean to try té tell her to-night how much I long to have her 
begin a better“life.’ But I thought I would not say anything 
of the kind to-her at first, lest I should disgust her; and, as 
we went on, we were talking about something else, and I thought 
I would wait tilkwe camehome. And, when we did come home, 
I didn’t feel so much in the spirit of it as I did before ; and | 
thought perhaps I had better wait till another time, lest she 
should avoid going with me at all. But we never went together 
again.”’ 

Miss Ellery sighed. “I’m sorry, Bessie ; but regrets are use- 
less now—except so far as they make us more careful and faithful 
in the future. It is in these little daily opportunities of influ- 
encing others that half the usefulness of a woman lies. She can 
make no great noise in the world, and she ought not to desire to 
do so; but she can, in her quiet and sometimes even obscure posi- 
tion, do a noble work for her Master, if she is faithful to Him.” 

“Ah! if L only could be faithful, cousin Rachel *” 

“You can be, my child. Believe it, and go to work. Don’t 
sit with folded hands, excusing yourself on the ground of your 
inability. You say, ‘Il would be faithful.’ Say, ‘ [ will be, God 
helping me: I will be an earnest, faithful, watchful Christian,’ 
And, if you look to Him for aid, you will not, cannot fail.” 

Miss Ellery’s cheek glowed and her eye kindled as she spoke, 
her earnest, ardent spirit seeming to shine out through every 
feature. “ Dear cousin Rachel,” thought Bessie, as she gazed up 
admiringly into her radiant face, “ you know that from your own 
experience,” 

It was true. Miss Ellery, with feeble health and slender 
means, in her comparatively lonely lot, was leading a life which 
was making its mark. Her cheerful words of encouragement, 
her mild rebuke, her gentle admonition and wise counsel, were 
constantly exerting a silent but sure influence upon all within 
their reach. And the quiet beauty of her daily life, in its 
humility and patience and serene happiness, added tenfold to 
the power of her words. 
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MEDICINAL REMEDIES IN POLYNESIA. 


At New Zealand, and others of the Polynesian Islands, a person 
suffering from disease is supposed to have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their gods, and endeavours are made to appease their 
anger by suitable offerings, accompanied by prayers. The priest 
thus assumes the doctorial dignity; he 3s acquainted with the 
native medicinal remedies, which he administers under the sup- 
posed auspices of the gods, attended by suitable incantations. 
At some of the islands, on the serious illness of a chief, human 
sacrifices are even offered up. At Tongatabu, a joint of the 
little finger is regarded as an acceptable offering to the offended 
deity. At the island of Tahiti, the four principal gods of physic 
and surgery are Tama, Taaroatuihono, Eteate, and Rearea: the 
first is invoked for the cure of fractures and bruises. 

When a’ New Zealander has received a gun-shot or other injury, 
the priest prays over him, tle wound is frequently washed, and 
all extraneous substances are removed ; and no external applica- 


tion is used but water. The invocations of the priests to the 


spirits are repeated occasionally during the time. No married 
man or woman (excepting hig own wife) is permitted to see the 
patient during his illness, irom a superstitious idea that the 
spirits would be angry and rftard the cure. The excellent con- 
stitutions of the natives prévent any unfavourable result, and 
they recover from most serious injuries in a short time. Frac- 
tures are treated without any difficulty ; the bones are laid in 
apposition, and sticks, or pieces of bamboo, used as splints to 
keep them in place. The splints are seldom removed until 
re-union has taken place, the inflammatory stage being very 
mild. 

The native remedies among the Polynesian Islands are prin- 
eipally obtained from the vegetable kingdom ; the plants, when 
employed, are bruised and applied externally, or infused in water 
or the liquid of the cocoa-nut, and administered internally. 
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Some of these remedies are mild, and others powerful in their 
eflects.* 

The New Zealanders have recourse also to applications of mud 
for some complaints, and perform blood-letting by making inei- 
sions with shells.) At New Zealand the priest is named Tanaka 
Tohunga, or “ Man that attends on the sick.” At the Sandwich 
Islands he is named Kahuna Rapaau Mai, signitying—ahuna, 
a priest ; rapaau, to heal, or administer medicine ; and mat, 
disease. 

Among the native medicinal plants at the island of Tahiti is 
an orchideous plant called Mavi (Dendrobium teretifolium) ; the 
leaves are round, narrow, and fleshy ; it bears white flowers in 
the month of October: this plant is used externally (for acute pains 
in the head, or any other part), by bruising the leaves. They 
have also a plant named Tua-taa-hiara, which is pounded up ; 
then water is added, it is strained, and sometimes mi«ced with 
other herbs and cocoa-nut oil, and used as an external application 
in rheumatism, &c. : it is applied on the fibres of the Mou-haari 
(a species of Cladium), to keep it moist. ‘They also use a species 
of Cladium, called by the natives Mouniu, for recent wounds: 
the plant is bruised and applied to the wound, and has a stimu- 
lating effect. At Tongatabu, among their medicinal plants, one 


* The following account of the origin of the employment of herbs for 
the cure of diseases at the Sandwich Islands is given by Ellis, on the au- 
thority of the governor of the district of Kairua, at Hawaii :—‘“‘ Many 
generations back, a man named Koreamoku obtained all their medicinal 
herbs from the gods, who also taught him the use of them. After his 
death he was deified, and a wooden image of him placed in the large 
temple at Kairua, to which offerings of hogs, fish, and cocoa-nuts were 
frequently presented. Oronopuha and Makanuiairomo, two friends and 
disciples of Koreamoku, continued to practise the art after the death of 
their master, and were also deified after death, particularly because they 
were frequently successful in driving away the evil spirits, by which the 
people were aftlicted and threatened with death ; and to these deified men 
the prayers of the kahuna (priest) are addressed when medicine is admi- 
nistered to the sick.” 
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is named Ufi (Fagara euodia of Forster): the leaves have a 
| powerful and agreeable odour, and are used, both externally and 
internally, in various complaints. When suffering from head- 

aches, they take it internally, and also apply it to swelled legs, 


[ ruptures, or bruises. The following preparation is used in- 
ternally :—The leaves are pounded, water is gradually added, 
| when it is strained, and ready for use. From the fragrance of 


the fruit of this plant, the native females use it for their /a/ala, 
or necklaces. Among the medicinal plants of the Sandwich 
Islands, there is one growing on the hills, called Moa by the 
natives (Psilotum triquetrum); it is used, in the form of an 
infusion, in visceral diseases. ‘They have also two species of 
Euphorbia (named Akoko or Atoto by the natives), the viscid 
| milky juice of which is used as an application for ulcers: the 
milky secretion is squeezed into a calabash, and then spread over 
the surface of the wound. In a case I saw, in which it had 
been applied by one of the native doctors, the only benefit to the 
ulcer was the removal of the foetid odour of the discharge, This 
milky juice has an agreeable sweetish taste, and is destitute of 
any acridity.— Bennett's Gatherings of a Naturalist. 
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Puorocrarnic Brrects or Oxe Lear AxoTHER.—On the window- 
ill of my laboratory, which stands rather high, two very luxuriant nettle 
. eraniums are growing, and my attention is sometimes arrested by the beau- 
- : iful anatomy of the leaves of my pet plants. The aspect of the window being 
. southerly, the sun shines upon the geraniums with all his force ; and, when 
I stand up, | see the leaves only by the light that is transmitted through 
them. A few days ago, I was forcibly struck by observing that where one 
leaf produced a shade upon another, the under leaf presented a very 
marked and beautiful photographic image of the upper leaf, its serrated 
edge and form being beautifully defined on the lower one. Continuing my | 
observations for a few minutes, | found that wherever the shade was cast 
that portion of the leaf was of a dark green, while the unshaded parts 
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became rapidly of a pale sea tint. This brought to my recollection 
how exquisitely the rose-blossoms are shaded, the outer edge of the petals 
being sometimes nearly white, deepening to a coral blush towards the 
pistil; while many flowers, in their deep recesses, “ where the bee sucks,” 
are of a rich, deep tone, the outer portions being always of a paler hue. 
This delicate shading or finishing of Flora’s beauties is then, I infer, pro- 
duced by the exquisite photographic touch of the sun.—Viesse’s Chemical 
Wonders. 

PRESERVATION OF Mitx.—The means which M. de Pierre employs to 
effect the preservation of milk is heat, but heat applied in some peculiar 
way, by manual dexterity, first discovered by a Swiss shepherd. All that 
[ am allowed to state is that the effect of this new method of applying 
heat is to remove a sort of diustore, or animal ferment, which exists in 
milk in avery small quantity, and which is the real cause of its speedy 
decomposition. When this species of ferment is removed, milk can be 
preserved for an indefinite period of time in vessels not quite full. I have 
such full confidence in the success of M. de Pierre’s process, that I had 
not the least hesitation in bringing along with me from Paris to Aberdeen 
a large vessel containing five gallons of milk, fearlessly trusting it to rail- 
roads and steamboats, thus exposing it to all the incidents of the journey. 
{ am so confident of the success of the process, that I pour out the contents 
of this large vessel into Scotch glasses, with the conviction that I am giving 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the British Association a milk as natural, 
as pure, and as rich, as when it was taken from the cow in the fertile 
plains of Normandy. Owing to its greater specific lightness, cream ascends 
to the top of the vessel, but it can be easily made to diffuse itself through 
the milk by slightly shaking it before uncorking the bottle. As the vessel 
is not quite full, a small quantity of butter may have been formed, and 
the milk may have become somewhat less rich, but it will still be pure and 
natural milk, without any strange taste.—Z'he Abbé Moigno, at Meeting of 
British Association. 

Hrarina or Fisn.—I had an opportunity of ascertaining the fact that 
fish have the organ of hearing. There were, at one time, upwards of 1,000 
gold fish in the large basin at Hampton Court Gardens, and which were 
fed by crowds of people assembled round the margin. The fish evinced no 
fear, and took the crumbs of bread and biscuit which were thrown to them 
quietly but greedily. As the military band was going to play, I got the 
man who beat two large double drums to stand outside the crowd and 
strike his drum as loud as he could. On doing this, I observed the fish to 
dart away from the side, quite as if alarmed at the sound. This experi- 
ment was tried more than once, and always with the same result.—Z. 
Jesse, in Once a Week.’* 
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Norses mapze BY Fisu.—The gurnard, or piper, makes a sound when 
taken up in the hand from the sea; and, on a calm, warm evening, these 
fish will put their mouths out of the water and make a grunting noise, 
which may be heard at a little distance, and it is continued for some time. 
I have caught tench, and while taking the hook out of the mouth they have 
uttered a distressing cry.—/ bid. 

Ineranos or Sacacrry 1x Breps.—At a time when there 
some housebreaking in my neighbourhood, I placed for protection an alarm 
bell under the eaves of my house, with a rope throngh the wall in my own 
room. The cord was about the size of a common linen line, and passed over 
a pulley outside, going first downwards and then upwards with the needful, 
pulleys till it reached the bell, which hangs a little above the hole in the 
wall; and on one side of it a pair of house-martins at once selected the 
pulley over which the rope first passes for the foundation of their nests; 
and although at this time the bell was almost constantly used as a signal 
for the hours of meals, they persevered, apparently quite fearless of the 
noise or of the motion.either of it, or of the cord which passed over the 
pulley and under, or through the bottem of the nest. Before long these 
birds were expelled by a pair of common sparrows, who soon filled the nest. 
with hay and feathers. After the sparrows had been some time in quiet 
possession, I observed about daybreak on several succeeding mornings a- 
scratching and pulling at the cord, which was hanging down about six feet 
in my room, and without a knot at the end. This did not excite much 
notice, as I thought it was merely an act of playfulness on the part of the 
birds outside, or perhaps the action of their claws at the bottom of the 
nest where the cord passed through it ; but what was my surprise one day, 
on looking for the bell-rope, to see that it was gone, and to find it hanging 
down by the wall outside. These little creatures had with amazing perse- 
verance and industry, and, one would suppose, by a combined effort, drawn. 
this length of the cord up through the wall, and so got rid of what wasto . 
them no doubt a source of annoyance. We restored the rope to its former 
place, and this timetook the precaution to tie a knot at the end to prevent 
the possibility of a similar occurrence. Still, determined not to be alto- 
gether done, even by this expedient, the birds soon had the rope drawn up 
again as far as the knot would permit them; and as if to tell us that it 
should no longer answer our purpose, they curiously twisted it round the 
tron frame in which the bell is suspended so as totally to deprive us of the 
power of using it. After this, we removed the nest, and again restored 
the rope to its proper position, since which neither sparrows nor martins 
have interfered with its operation.—Clorrespondent of the Zoologist. 

Sounp propuceD BY Bueries.—During the summer months of the year 
1858, the author kept a number of‘small beetles in an aquarium with 
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other objects. Amongst the beetles was a small motonecta with exquisitely 
marked wing-cases. Not many days had elapsed, when a peculiar chirping 
noise was heard now and then during the day, but much more frequently 
and continuously in the evening between nine and twelve o'clock. The 
sound resembled the imperfect pronunciation of the letters chew three times 
in succession. It was heard repeatedly at short intervals for a while, and 
then, after a much longer pause than before, it was reproduced. At first it 
gave rise to the idea that a cricket had got into the house, though the 
sound was not like that produced by this insect. It was then noticed that 
the sound was most distinet in the neighbourhood of the aquarium ; and 
that during its production one particular notonecta was invariably engaged 
in the same occupation, viz., that of rubbing its fere legs busily upon each 
other. The sound was never heard except when this act was being per- 
formed, and at the time it was heard no other of the creatures was even 
seen engaged in any particular manner, nor placed in any special or con- 
stant position, though they were repeatedly and carefully watched. When 
examined with a pocket lens and with a low power of the compound 
microscope, the part of the notonecta’s legs, of which it made use at the time 
of the production of the sound, was seen to be covered with stiff hairs, or 
other projections of its external covering. There can be no doubt that the 
noise was caused by rubbing the fore legs together, a method which seems 
either very rare among insects, or to have been but rarely observed and 
recorded.—Paper read by Dr. Redfern at the British Association. 

Works or Art By THE Esquimaux.—Sir Edward Belcher has com- 
municated to the Ethnological Society some particulars relating to the 
manufacture of stone hatchets and other works of art by the Esquimaux. 
Nearly 100 objects of different kinds were exhibited to the Society for the 
purpose of illustrating the subject. They comprised planes, drills, drill- 
bows, hammers, hatchets, needles, imitation fish, contrivances for catching 
birds, arrow-heads, bows, spears, and numerous articles of ornament. Sir 
Edward Belcher, after describing the habits, manners, and characters of the- 
Esquimaux with whom he came in contact during his various visits to them 
from the years 1825 to 1849, when he accompanied the expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin, proceeded to explain the manner in which the stone 
implements are formed. He had the opportunity when at Cape Lisburne 
of seeing the whole process, from the splintering of the flint or chest in the 
stratum where it occurs to the finishing of the serrated edge, which is done 
by a remarkably ingenious contrivance that nips off the flint without a 
hammer. The use of steam in the manufacture of their bows and in 
straightening their arrows is carried further among the Equimaux than 
among any other Indian tribes, though they all make use of steam more or 
less. Having described the many instruments on. the table, which ex- 
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hibited proofs of the great ingenuity and skill of the Esquimaux, Sir 
Edward Belcher expressed his opinion, founded on his intercourse with 
them, that they are well qualified for civilised life. He stated that he 
possessed great influence over them from having taught them some useful 
things, and he had no doubt they would gladly have made him one of their 
chiefs. 

Tue Muxy Ssa.—At a recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, it was reported that Captain Trébuchet, of the Capricieuse 
corvette, witnessed on the night of the 26th of August, 18°0, while tacking 
to reach Amboyna, lying at about twenty miles E.N.E., the curious 
spectacle of the Milky Sea, which the Dutch call the Winter Sea, because 
both the sky and the waters present the appearance of fields covered with 
snow. The phenomenon lasted from 7 p.m. until the return of daylight. They 
at first attributed it to the reflection of the moon, then only three days old ; 
but as the appearance continued after the moon had set, this explanation 
had to be discarded. A bucketful of seawater being drawn up and examined, 
it was found to contain about 200 groups of animalcule of the same 
thickness (that of a hair) but of different lengths, varying between one 
and two tenths of a millimetre, and adhering to each other by tens and 
twenties, like strings of beads. These insects emitted a fixed light 
similar to that of the firefly or glowworm, and it was admitted on all hands 
that the white appearance of the sea could only be attributed to these 
minute creatures, the numbers of which must therefore exceed all 
imagination. 


PASSING ZVENTS. 
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| PASSING EVENTS. 


On 20th February a meeting was h2ld at Willis’ Rooms, to receive a 
report from Messrs. Underhill and Bown, who had been sent out by 
the Baptist Missionary Society to visi; the West India Islands. They 
both gave pleasing and satisfactory acc )junts of the good results of Slave 
Emancipation in the West Indies, and t¢stified to the progress made by the 
Negro population in civilization, intelligence, and piety. 

Dr. Avam Tuomson, of Coldstream, died on 23rd February, aged 82 
years. He has long been known for his successful efforts in cheapening 
the Bible, especially in Scotland. 

Tae Emperor of Russia has emancipated the Serfs of that country. 
Thus, on 4th March, more than 20,000,(00 people ceased to be a property. 
The emotion created throughout the em pire is immense. 

Tux Now President of the United §tates, Mr. Lincoln, entered on his 
office on Sth March. He has given stron ¢ expression to the effect.that none 
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of the States can be allowed to secede from the General Union ; and as 
several of the Slave States in the South have resolved to secede, and have, 
in fact, formed themselves into a confederacy, electing a President of their 
own, it is feared that there will be a civil war. 

Very terrible accounts have come from India of a famine which has 
taken off a vast number of our fellow-subjects there. A Bombay paper of 
the 12th of February says:—“ The famine is great in the land. Horrible 
accounts reach us from the North-West Provinces of human beings dying 
at the rate of 400 or 500 a day; while the desolation is not even limited to 
the vast expanse of country from Lucknow to Lahore, for tales are now told 
equally appalling of the extremities to which the population of the native 
State of Travancore, in the South of India, are reduced by the drought, 
which has caused all the fruits of the earth to wither. According to a 
Cochin newspaper, mothers in Travancore are selling their children as 
slaves for 6d. each, that they may have wherewith to purchase bread, if only 
for a single day. While so many millions of the people of India are thus 
afflicted, it is at least a consolation to know that both the Government and 
the public have exerted themselves with liberality and promptitude to lessen 
the weight of this terrible calamity. In Bombay alone from 70,000r. to 
80,000r. have already been collected, and Calcutta and other great cities 
have also nobly responded to the appeal.’’ ; 

Amona the notable events of the month should be recorded the publi- 
cation, on the 15th of March, of the fifth volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
“History of England,’’ containing the last writings of the late eminent 
historian. The History is brought down to the year 1701. 

Tux Duchess of Kent died at Frogmore, on the 16th of March, in the 
75th year of her age. Her Majesty was present at the death of her Royal 
mother, as were also the Prince Consort and Princess Alice. 

Tre designs for the building for the Great Exhibition of 1862 have been 
furnished, and glass and iron are not the chief features, except where light. 
ness and ornament are to becombined. The building will occupy 26 acres of 
ground; that of 1851 occupied 238. Its height will be 260 feet (compared 
with 160 feet in 1851), and its dimensions 1,200 feet by 700 feet, exclusive 
of the space for agricultural implements (compared with 1,800 feet by 400 
feet, including the space devoted to agricultural implements). The con- 
tractors’ price in 1851 was £80,000; Messrs. Kelk and Lucas are to 
furnish this edifice for £200,000, the payment of an extra £100,000 being 
conditional on the gross profits exceeding £500,000. The buildings will 
be erected at Kensington, in front of the new grounds of the Horticultural 
Society, which they will enclose. The nave is to be 1,200 feet long by 85 
wide and 100 in height, The roofs will be of wood coated with felt, meet- 
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OMNIANA. 


REPENTANCE.—AN ALLEGORY BY oNE OF THE FatiweRs.—A hermit 
was conducted by an angel into a wood, where he saw an old man cutting 
down boughs to make up a burden. When it was large, he tied it up, and 
attempted to lift it on his shoulders and carry it away, but finding it 
very heavy he laid it down again, cut more wood and heaped it on, and 
then tried again to carry it off. This he repeated several times, always 
adding something to the load, after trying in vain to raise it from the 
ground. In the meantime the hermit, astonished at the old man’s folly, 
desired the angel to explain what this meant. “ You behold,” said he, ‘‘in this 
foolish old man, an exact representation of those who, being made sensible of 
the burden of their sins, resolve to repent, but soon grow weary, and instead 
of lessening their burden, increase it every day. At each trial they find 
the task heavier than it was before, and so put it off a little longer in the 
vain hope that they will ‘by-and-bye be more able to accomplish it. Thus 
they go on adding to their burden, till it grows too heavy to be borne, and 
then in despair of God’s mercy, and with their sins unrepented of, they lie 
down and die. Turn again, my son, and behold the end of the old man 
whom thou sawest heaping up a load of boughs.” The hermit looked, and 
saw him in vain attempting to remove the pile, which was now accumulated 
far beyond his strength to raise. His feeble limbs tottered over their 
burden; the poor remains of his strength were fast ebbing away; the 
darkness of death was gathering around him; and after a convulsive and 
impotent attempt to lift the pile, he felj down and expired. 

Tne Cormsace.—The total number of coins of gold, silver, copper, and 
bronze, now in circulation throughout tre British Isles, leaving the colonies 
out of the question, is not much less th sn 900,000,000—or almost one coin 
to each inhabitant of the globe ! 

Frexcu Srous rrom Caiwa.—The articles taken from the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, and offered to the Emperor and Empress by the army in 
China, are now exhibited in the gallery of the ground floor of the Pavilion 
Marsan, in the Tuileries, Visitors especially remark among them several 
gigantic vases in enamel of different colours; a magnificent pagoda in 
bronze gilt, chased, and several idols in gold and enamel, with singular 
features and postures ; also a figure seated, with the splendid costume of 
a Chinese Emperor, consisting of several garments placed one above the 
other, some decked with gold, others with steel, and all surmounted by a 
silk mantle of the imperial yellow colour, richly embroidered, and decked 
with buttons of gold and precious stones, and on the head of the figure is 9 
helmet in gold and steel, having somewhat the shape of a tiara, and termi- 
nating in a long steel point. Two sceptres of gold, ornamented with jade, 
are to be seen ; they are in the form of the letter C very much lengthened. 
There are likewise two figures of monsters in gilt copper, cach of which 
Weighs at least 500 killogrammes, and is of such complicated workmanship 
that wonder is felt bow it could have been cast in one piece, as it evidently 
has been. Among various admirable grticles in porcelain, attention is 
attracted by a large vase of the imperial .yellow, ornamented with represen- 
tations of branches of a tree of a charmigg green colour. : 
Tus Frost anp Tur ZooiogicaL Garpexs.—The extremely cold weather 
in December caused the death of the Nubian lion, at the Gardens in Regent's 
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Park. This fine beast will be missed by many visitors. The cause of his 
death was pronounced, by an eminent medical authority present at the 
post-mortem, to be an apoplectic stroke. Besides this, the only animals of 
importance which have lately died in the Society's Gardens are three of the 
smaller animals (one of which was very old) and a Vicuna. The total 
number of deaths in the Gardens during the months of December and 
January did not materially exceed the average. 

Sate or aT Rartway Strations.—Of late a very large demand 
has sprung up on the railway bookstalls for a cheap Bible. The bible 
Society some time since determined to offer for sale, at a loss, at their 
stalls, a well got-up neatly bound Bible for ls. The success of this step 
was immediate. ‘lhe sale has been going on at the rate of 4,000 copies a- 
year, and is still increasing. It is no uncommon thing, we are informed, 
for employers of labour to take a large pocketful down into the country 
for the purpose of giving away to their workpeople.—Once a Week. 

A Bear Srory.—At Berne, on March 5, an English gentleman, Captain 
L , of the British army, met his death here last night in a most dreadful 
manner. Captain L , after supping with some friends, took a walk 
through the city in company with three other Englishmen. As the bear- 
pit lay in their way, the party went for pastime to look at the bears. This 
pit was separated into two compartments, in one of whfch was a he-bear, 
and in the other the female and several cubs. While bending over the 
railings, watching the animals, Captain L overbalanced himself, and 
fell over into that part of the pit in which the old bear was confined, 
breaking his arm in the fall. One hour elapsed before any assistance was 
obtained and brought to the spot. Efforts were made to extricate the 
unfortunate man from his perilous position by means of hoisting him up 
with ropes. 1t is remarkable that up to this time the old bear, although 
the most savage of the family, and therefore placed in a separate com- 
partment, had not attempted to injure the young man. But this state of 
things was not to last long. At the moment when he was being hoisted 
out of the pit and had reached half way up, the bear became savage and 
tore him down into the pit again. A horrible struggle then ensued, which 
after nearly half an hour’s duration resulted in Captain L—’s being killed 
by the ferocious beast. One of the party of Englishmen would have jumped 
into the pit to his friend's aid had he not been forcibly restrained by the 
bystanders. 

A Ussg or Krtrs.—A device practised by us when at various times (1506) 
running close in to the French shore must not be omitted. A number of 
printed proclamations, addressed to the French people, had been put on 
board, with instructions to embrace every opportunity of getting them 
distributed. The opportunities for this were of course few, being chiefly 
confined to the crews of boats or small fishing craft, who would scarcely 
have ventured on their distribution had the proclamation been entrusted 
tothem. The device resorted to was the construction of small kites, to 
which a number of proclamations were attached. To the string which held 
the kite, a match was appended in such a way, that when the kite Was 
flown over the land, the retaining string became burned through, and dis- 
persed the proclamations, which, to the great annoyance of the French 
government, thus became widely distributed over the country. ~Autobio- 
graphy of karl of Dundonald. 

A Haxpy Man.—On the 10th January, expired at Abbott's Morton, 
Mr. Kichard Garfield, aged sixty-one years. He was a man of singular 
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abilities. He was born and bred a’ Abbott’s Morton, and was chiefly self- 
taught. He could perform excellent work either as a blacksmith, carpen- 
ter, joiner, cooper, stonemason, bricklayer, painter, whitewasher, or paper- 
hanger. He could dig out the foundation of a house, perform all the 
stonemason’s and bricklayer’s work, make all the door frames and window 
frames, make all the doors, put on the roof, lay all the floors, whether of 
brick, boards, or stone, put on all locks, do all the blacksmith’s work re- 
quired for every part of the house, paint and paper the house, and make it 
fit for the residence of a genteel family; all this he could perform in the 


‘ most workmanlike manner. He might have been seen one day hanging 


very heavy gates, and the next day executing very nice joiner’s work, 
painting, &c. Had Garfield lived in a more thickly-popuiated place, he 
might have achieved great success in business; but, living in a quiet coun- 
try village like Abbott's Morton, his talents were almost buried. He was 
sober, honest, and industrious, and was greatly respected by all. 


Coxceatment Impossrste.—The book of life and the judgment are 
truly symbols, but on that very account do they symbolize to us something 
that will really happen. If the apostle says, God has written His will as 
a law on the hearts of the heathen, this expression is also a symbol. And 
what isthe truth taught by these symbols of the “‘ Book of Life,” and “the 
judgment?” No other than the awful truth—every thought, every feel 
ing, even if you have long forgotten them, are imprinted in indelible 
characters on your soul, and pass with you into eternity.— 7'holuck. 

_ Mr. Hotmaw Howt’s Picrure.—This splendid painting, “ The Finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple,” has been replaced in the German Gallery, 
New Bond Street, after having been in the engraver’s hands. Before it 
was removed it had a narrow escap? of being destroyed by fire. This 
occurred through the drapery employed to modulate the light, becoming 
ignited by the lighted gas. One of the attendants mounting a sort of 
cornice above where the picture was s ispended, endeavoured to extinguish 
the flames, which were almost suur:ounding him; he appealed to the 
visitors who remained in the room ‘or some cloths or like fabrics with 
which to extinguish the burning hang ngs. A lady immediately took off a 
valuable Indian shawl and threw it up to the person above. So aided, he 
put out the fire. The lady’s name is not known. It was given at the 
moment, but in the confusion it was forgotten. 


Tue Metropolitan Tabernacle, erected for the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, at a 
cost of £30,000, is now completed ; : nd the opening engagements, which 
are to last a month, began with a gran | Bazaar on the 19th of March. 

Frres.—Of the 1,056 fires in Londo); last year, 121 arose from accidents 
with candles; in 121 cases, bed-curtai: 5 were ignited, and, in 74, window- 
curtains; 37 fires were caused by theignition of loose shavings, 53 b 
throwing down unextinguished tobaqgo; and 54 were wilfully ai 
Linen drying or airing before the fire was ignited in 45 instances, once 
through being upset by a cat. 
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THE GOOD STEWARD. 


A Manual for Sunday School Teachers, A Prize Essay. 
By Scsanean HexpeRson. 


—Introduction.—Part I. The Teacher's Personal Characteristics.—Part II. The 
Teacher's Official Qualifications.—Part III. The Teacher's Actual Labours.—Part IV. 
The Teacher's Relative Duties—Part VY. The Teacher's Futare Account. 
“These parts are all admirably filled up, and the teachings are strikingly illustrated by 

examples. No Sunday school teacher ought to be without this manual, and one Eee 
and those lay preachers who have but little time for study, will find in it many v le helps 
and suggestions.”—‘‘ Wesleyan Times.” 

‘‘The Book is well arranged, the illustrations numerous and good, and much pains-taking 
evident in the collection of materials. A young and inexperienced teacher wisely take 
this book as his Vade-mecwm—not to his class, but to his study. ”»—Teacher’s . 

“The work before us is a Prize Essay describ the qualifications, and directing in the 
duties of the Teacher, and designed as a manual to be placed in his hands on being appointed 
to take of aclass. The important subject is comprehensively and judiciously treated. 
—** Meth New Connexion Magazine.” 

“It will prove a valuable contribution to our school literatare. Its ples are 
admirable, and just such as are needed to make an efficient teacher. It would be well if « 
copy were circulated in each of our schools ; better still if the teachers would read it toge- 


ther, to discuss and develope its lessons.”"—*‘ Baptist Magazine. 


5th Ten Thousand, crown 8vo., 32 pp., 20 Engravings, price 2d., 
The Pictorial Model of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, 


its Rites and Ceremonies, as inaugurated by Moses, and practised under 
his superintendence. With Explanatory Observations. By Jonn 
DILWORTH. 

“ Dear S1r,—I have been too long in thanking you for your publication 
relating to the ‘Tabernacle.’ I now acknowledge your gifts with warmest 
thanks. I am delighted with the comprehensiveness, simplicity, and conden- 
sation of the work, It ought to bein the possession of all students of the 
ancient Scriptures. The illustrations are very vivid, and help the reader to 
realize with much effect the grandeur and sacredness of the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness.—Josern Parker.” | 

“ As ahel P to the clergy in supplying reliable explanations on the whole of 
Jewish sacrifices, as a guide and help to the teacher in our collegiate, middle- 


class, and common schools, or as a hand-book to the stadent, and pupils of 
tf class, this manual is one of the most useful and safest guides ever com- 
'— English Journal of Education, 

Suxpay Usiow, 56 Old Bailey, London E.C. 
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New Edition. Now ready, feap 8vo., cloth 1s. 6d., extra gilt, 2s., 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLASS; 


On. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE CAPABLLITIES AND 
MANAGEMENT OF ADULT CLASSES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By W. S. BLACKET. 

“This is a little book of great excellence. It is the production of a 
superior, well-informed, and practical mind, ‘and will be found, by all who 
take an interest in the important gubject it discusses, full of the most valuable 
counsels and suggestions. To all who are engaged in the management ot 
adult classes or contemplate their formation, we would earnestly commend it. 
It abounds with lessons of practical wisdom, and is written in a style of con- 
siderable force and beauty.’’—Lvangelical Magazine. 

“ We think we may safely affirm that the present work is the best that has 
vet appeared on the subject. Original in itssentiments, forcible in its reason- 
ing, lofty in its aim; and withal lively, minute, and thoroughly practical, it 
is just the kind of manual which we should like to place in the hands of every 
r Class lem her.’ lay School achers’ Magazine. 

‘ Weare much pleased with the s admirable little treatise, which we think 
take a foremost place among works on the important subject of senior 


‘The book is not merely the production of a learned, pious, and philoso- 
pea al Christian; it is thoroughi' sensible and practical in its character, de- 
i alike of Utopian theor'es an;| tedious commonplaces. The style 1s lively 


ng. and the work a! in iil istrations.’’—Dapftist Mag 


Having long and successfull% conducted such a class 1n connection with 
Silver Street Schoo!. he author wow states, for the imformation of 
iecliow-teachers, the pians whith he has pursued, and presents for their 
use a variety of suggestions as to the mode of instruction which should 
lopted. It will thus be seen; that this is not the scheme of a mere 
theorist, but is a record of actual labour, and its value will therefore be great 
' TS OF SIMMAr Classes. 
‘it is hardly necessary for us to add, that we commend the work to the 
caret rusal of our readers.’’—lUnion Magazine for Teachers. 
this book is evidently the production of no ordinary mind; and while 
rig ract nNilosaphic im sentiment, is yet entirely free from 
ry 
Wi ‘ Mr. Slacket’s treatise to the careful study of all 
Sunday School labourers, and especially to such as have the care of elder 


OF YOUNIS Who are enfering upon th critical period when, thr ugh 
the power of temptat | | 


pation, and the jnacequacy of counteracting influences, the 
nopes LHe leacher sc: the wings 


ges, ls, = 
The Teacher's Pocket Book and Diary for 1861, 
contaiming: Diary for every Sunday in the Year; Engagements; 
Jewish ( slendar Lest Le “SJOS ; Mem: randa Religious and 
| wes for Seholars’ Names and Residences; 
scholars Attendance; SS ripture Weights and Measures; Statistical 
Information, Ac., 


Kenevolent Societies; Pag 


heachers Pocket Bo kK and Diary for 1861.’—Too late for notice 
with ine other annuais commended by us, but even now deserving to be em- 
phatica raised forthe exceiienee of the ealendar and yenerail matters, and 
Tor ' te perte SS Of Its pl sions for the wants of a Sunday Sch 0] 
Teacher using a Diary."’—Voncob | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


B—J. W. P.—Dorothea.—J. E. Saunders.—R. T. V.— 
A. M H.—E. Hodder H L.—Ella Grey.—Winnie.—R. Lewis 
W. Keteringham.—W. D.—A Youth (Budleigh).— W.B. 
Grey.—We have written to vou, 
A. H. L.—Your last paper not quite suitable. 


RPCEIVED. 


Will you oblige us wit 


your address ? . 
W. 1).—Your sugyestion has been anticipated in purpose, and you will soon 
ace it carried into practice. 
Next Month we shall begin to include im our “ Biblical Cabinet ” some 


Biblieal Questions. We have received three or four, and shall be Men 


to have more at an early date. 
Books Receivep.—Little Sunshine.—Saered Harmonies.—The Tongue 


the Swearer.—Lessons on the Look of Genesis, -The Young Men’s Class, 
Lllustr: it ve Teaching.—Art of Questioning.—Girls and their Missi 
The Child’s Pathway through Bible History.—The Golden Fountai 
—Baptist Magazine. 
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—hFamily Treasury 

All Communications, Books for Review, &c.. to be addressed to the 
Kditor of the Youtu’s Macazine, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C, 


Illustrated with 14 Engravings, cloth, ls. 6d.; extra gilt 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 


HISTORICAL AND. DESCRIPTIVE. 


In feap. Svo., 


by Josera A. Mrey, of the Sunday School Union. 


Mv dear rimnit me thank Vou for the nice 


‘Palestine with which you fay have great pleasure in beins 
able to sav that it decided], superior Lo ary that 
have seen, of the same size, and th it it aa on the ground of merit & 
ike a prominent place amongst the school-books of the country. 
“Mr. J. A. Mery ‘J. 
Sot | \\ ired it with other vaiua 
cA ‘ A* . S] here ruliest Know 
ays au t merits. Mr. Meer 
As tt rtant to his object. Teachet 
and tos ars | war The illusts 
“Mr. Meen’s work the Gis or PatestTine is an admirable text-book. [t's 
‘ritten Ariiess Of style Within small compass 
ss interwoven with the Lloly Scr 
wi easilvw tind so aceurate 4 
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THE BIBLICAL TREASURY, 


POR THE USE OF SUNDAY S@HOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE STUDENTS. 


BAS \ LAs one of the most useful and interesting of 
ure luustrat Ss from every variety of @ource 

Which itis most serviceabic to bring towether in this cheap manual form. —. 
fermiss 
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THE IDOLS AND IDOL WORSHIP OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 
(Continued from page 236.) 

Tue Acropolis of Athens, a rocky eminence about 1,000 feet 
long by 500 feet broad, was originally the site of the ancient 
city; but,as the population increased, a new town was erected 
at the foot of the hill, and the Acropolis, cleared of all secular 
buildings, was set apart as a sacred enclosure, and on its 
summit were reared numerous temples, ornamental structures, 
and statues of matchless beauty and grandeur, which acquired 
a world-wide renown, and has made this, in all ages, one of the 
most celebrated and interesting spots to architects and art 
students, many of whom, even now, undertake long and toil- 
some journeys, in order that they may personally inspect the 
broken and shattered ruins which alone remain to testify the 
superiority and perfection of Grecian art. 

There were very many statues of Minerva, the goddess of 
Wisdom, scattered throughout Greece, but the most celebrated 
were the Minervas of the Acropolis; three different statues 
of the goddess being worshipped on this spot alone. One 
was of colossal dimensions, standing unsheltered upon the 
rock, towering high above the surrounding buildings, and 
visible from a great distance. It was made entirely of bronze, 
the work of Phidias, represented the goddess standing erect, 
with helmet, spear, and shield, and was known as “ The Great 
Minerva.” The second, the most ancient of the three, known 
as Minerva Poleias, placed in a temple of the same name, was 
of olive-wood, afid regarded with great veneration as the 
Minerva, the patron goddess of the city. 

The third was, however, the most popular, and so remark- 
able, as to merit a detailed description. It was of that 
peculiar construction known technically as chryselephantine, 


i.c., the exterior surface consisted of plates of polished ivory . 


It was one of the masterly 
productions of Phidigs—the most eminent sculptor of his age, 
Sa 
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whose works are invariably extolled in terms so eulogistic as 
to excite a feeling of regret that not a vestige of them is left 
for the inspection and adjudication of modern critics. 

The statue was thirty-nine feet high, and represented the 
goddess standing. In one hand she held a spear, and in the 
other a statue of Victory. Her helmet—highly decorated— 
was surmounted by a Sphinx; the eyes were of precious stones, 
the face, hands, and feet of ivory, and the drapery through- 
out was of gold, of which ‘netal it 1s said not less than forty 
talents weight were used ;— value, about £120,000. 

By the advice of Pericles; Phidias so arranged the drapery 
that it could at any time be removed without injury. This 
seems to have been suggested by the feeling that the Athenians, 
who provided the gold, might possibly desire to ascertain 
whether it was fairly appropriated, and subsequent events 
proved the wisdom of the counsel. Pericles and Phidias were 
charged with having misapplied some of the gold entrusted 
to them for this purpose, and they were brought to trial on 
the charge ; but the prudent foresight of Pericles saved both ; 
he at once ordered the gold to be taken off, and weighed in 
the presence of the people ; this, however, was not done, and 
the charge of embezzlemeht fell to the ground. 

The Athenians, notwithstanding their reputation for wisdom 
and learning, were grossly superstitious, and were easily 
deluded into the belief of any absurdity in connection with 
the worship of their gods. They were so ravished with the 
beauty and elegance of thi; statue, that, although they had 
provided the materials for it construction, and knew full well 
that Phidias had produced “rom them this matchless figure, 
they insisted that it was the instantaneous creation of Jupiter, 
passed a decree prohibiting Phidias from inscribing his name 
upon it,and when subsequently they discovered that he had 
introduced his own likeness amongst the ornaments on the 
base, banished him from the country, or, as some historians 
assert, put him to death. 

The crafty priests were not slow to discover that it would 
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be very desirable to confirm this illusion by all possible expe- 
dients ; and as the popular belief upon this point was greatly 
influenced by the unusual lustre and brilliance of the workman- 
ship, they once a year gave the figure a thorough cleansing. 
But to accomplish this required uncommon secresy and cir- 
cumspection. 

The eyes and imaginations of the vulgar might have become 
too familiar with thew revered goddess had they beheld her 
stripped of her accustomed ornaments, being scrubbed and 
polished, and rubbed and burnished, into that splendour 
which they supposed to be supernatural; the priests, there- 
fore, instituted an anntal ceremony styled the Plynteria, the 
object of which they shrouded in mystic obscurity. At this, 
none but themselves were under any pretence allowed to be 
present. During its celebration the doors of the temple were 
shut, and the sacred .edifice surrounded on all sides, and 
vigluantly watched, to intercept the approach of indiscreet 
and curious inguirers ; and whilst the wondering mob without, 
gazed with reverential awe upon the building, lost in conjee- 
ture as to the nature of the solemn and mysterious rites, 
which they believed were celebrating within, the priests, no 
doubi, mwardly chuckling at their simplicity, took the goddess 
io pieces, and despite her claims to a sacred origin, brushed 
and brightened her up like so much tarnished metal. 

This statue was placed in a temple, built during the ad- 
ministration of Pericles, about B.c. 448, which was renowned 
as the most refined example of the Grecian Doric style, 
and One of the noblest monuments ot antiquity. lis nanie-— 
the Parthenon—(ftrom Parthenos, a virgin), must be familar 
to all our readers. Situated on the highest point of the 
Acropolis—built entirely of marble from Mount Pentelicus— 
no pains or.expense were spared to make this one of the 
mosi spleniia and perfect specimens of architectural genius. 
The exterior of the temple was encircled by a range of noble 
pillars—eight at each end, and fifteen on each side. ‘The 
pediments, metopes, and frieze, were richly sculptured. with 
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representations of the leading incidents in the mythical 
history of the goddess. 

Numerous fragmentary portions of these sculptures are now 
deposited in the British Museum, and known as “‘ The Elgin 
Marbles,” having been removed to this country early in the 
present century by the late Lord Elgin, and purchased from 
him by the nation for the sum of £55,000, 

The interior was adorned with costly works in statuary and 
painting ; the roof, supported y massive columns, was richly 
decorated: and, in a recess near the western end, stood the 
statue already desembed, protected from profane intrusion by 
a railing of bronze. Within this railing were deposited the 
choicest offerings of the worshippers ; andammediately belund 
the statue was the treasury of the temple and of the state, 
to which the goddess thus became sentinel and guardian. 

A very excellent model, on a large scale, of the Parthenon 
restored, may be seen in the Elgin room at the British 
Museum. The ruins were in avery good state of preservation 
until 1687, in which year Athens was bombarded by the 
Venetians, and this temple, fram its prominent position, was 
considerably injured and defaced ; but it is said that what still 
remams of it far exceeds any ilea that can be derived from 
description or drawing, aud even in its shattered and mangled 
condition, it is the admiration cf all who behold it. A recent 
traveller, an enthusiastic admirer of Grecian art, says :— 
* The Lmpression made by t hae Parthenon is that of serene 
majesty. Drawings and descriptions are unable to give even 
the faintest conception of the powertul effect it produces ; 
we must see these marble walls and pillars themselves, and 
wander about among them, in order rightly to understand 
and to feel their serene dignity and simplicity. All the 
various component parts of the Parthenon blend with inimit- 
able beauty into one harmonious whole.” If this be so, 
then the Parthenon was, indeed, a marvellous building, and 
the Greeks a wonderful people. | 


ANCIENT SIMEON. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 


MAY. 


“ Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from his green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, 

Hail! bounteous May! that does inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Wodds and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing! 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long.’ 


MILTON. 


How full of eager and glowing life is every hedge-row and 
way-side on a bright May morning; such a one, we mean, 
ais really justifies the old poet's description of this time. We 
must recollect, however, that the May-day of Milton's time 
was nearly a fortnight later than, owing to the subsequent alter- 
ation in the calendar, it now is. If at no other time of the 
year we make a holiday for a long country stroll, we should 
do so now. It was never intended that the loveliness of this 
season should be enjoyed only by the irrational creation. The 
book of nature, as the visible works of God are often called, 
should be studied by young and old, together with the written 
—the inspired Word. The Psalmists and Prophets of the 
olden time, and the Divine Teacher Himself, noted with atten- 
tive eye the phenomena of the outer world, and drew from 
them lessons of faith and practice for man’s inner life. 

The green of the hedges is now rapidly thickening, and 
soon the ** May ”’ will be in blossom, and the 


Roads gleam white for many a dusty mile ;” 
winile in the apple orchards is seen 


‘(ne boundless blush, one white, empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 
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How varied is the hue of the bursting tree-buds as they 
wave and shimmer against the blue sky overhead, and the 
white clouds now and then sail by “ looking promises of kindly 
showers.”’ The leaves of the willow and poplar are of a greyish 
tint, lined with silver; the elm and oak are of a deeper green ; 
the sycamore changeful in yellow and green; the beech glossy ; 
the chestnut rich in massive foliage; the lime, delicate and 
sweet-scented in flower. Some of the above-mentioned trees 
flower this month, but none are so lovely as the horse-chestnut, 
with its cone-shaped, wax-like blossoms. The mountain ash, 
the guelder rose, the syringa, the laurel and the holly come 
into blossom. ‘The old pods of the last year, which have by 
degrees dropped their seeds, are now hidden by the fresh and 
fragrant blossoms of the lilac and the “golden rain” of the 
laburnum. Exquisite as the spring-time is in the real country, 
it is scarcely less enjoyable by dwellers in many an old pro- 
vineial city, where gardens and public walks break up the 
monotony of the streets. How pleasant has it often been in 
the quaint walks of an old cathedral close to 


“Breathe the sunny wind that rose 
And blew the shadows o'er the spire! 
And toas’d the lilac’s scented plumes, 


And sway'd the chestnut’s thousand cones.”’ 


How prodigal of harmony are now the tuneful dwellers in 
each bush and tree! We do not wonder at good old Izaak 
Walton's exclamation—“ Lord! what music hast thou pro- 
vided for saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth.” We have already mentioned the names of 
most of our spring song-birds, and need not again enumerate 
them. But the nightingale claims a rather longer notice. 
There are varied opimions as to the character of its notes: and 
it is quite impossible by any description of ours to cive to 
those who have never heard it, an accurate idea of its sweet- 
ness and power. Milton apostrophises it asa “ most musical, 


most melancholy ” bird. Coleridge says, in reference to this— 
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“A melancholy bird? O idle thought ! 


In nature there is nothing melancholy.” 


‘Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music.” 


Our own impression has been that the song of the mghtin- 
gale is full of joy and sorrow—it is commonly hurried and in- 
termittent, but hquid and joyous. And is it because we carry 
about with us our sick fancies or sad remembrances, and so, 
ever and anon there seems to come even in the bird’s ecstatic 
song, a note as of woe and wailing, that, like some sharp 
sorrow, pierces the ear of the listener ? Perhaps, never here 
below, as may the deep yoy of sone he found untroubled in its 
birth.” 

Nightingales do not sing on their passage through countries 
where they do not breed. It is only while building their nests 
and rearing their young that their song is heard, and then 

“ They answer and provoke each other's songs, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound, more sweet than all.”’ 


The nightingale begins her nest about the beginning of the 
month: it 1s very shyehtly constructed of coarse weeds and 
dried oak leaves, lined with hair. It is placed low down in a 
hedge or thick shrub: four or five cogs are laid in it, and the 
male bird supplies the female with food while she is sitting ;— 
when the brood is fully fledged, they are given up entirely to 
his care, and the mother begins a new nest for their second 
brood. It is a popular error to suppose that these birds sing 


only at night; they may be heard at all hours of the day, and 


not in woods and secluded places only, but in the neighbour- 
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hood. of busy villages, and even within ten minutes’ walk of 


the streets of a large marufactaring city. Though the 
cuckoo's note is not a song, it is very pleasant to the ear from 


ite associations—it is “a wandering voice "—the “ messenger 


of spring.” Our young readers are probably all aware, not 
only that the cuckoo builds no nest of its own, but that it lays 
its single egg in that of some other bird, preferring those of 
the meadow-piper, the hedge-warbler, and the pied wagtail. 
As these birds are some days laying their own eggs, the 
young cuckoo is hatched first, and the day after is strong 
enough to turn out either the eggs or the young birds which 
may make their appearance. The food of the young cuckoo 
varies with the species of bird by which it has been reared, 50 
that sumetimes it is vegetable, sometimes insectivorous. Adult 
cuckoos feed upon the hairy larve of various moths, particu- 
larly the beautiful tiger-moth. 

Perhaps few persons are aware of the immense number of 
insects taken by some birds as food for their young. It has 
been calculated that a pair of birds have in one day brought 
to the nest nearly a thousand grubs and insects of different 
kinds. A pair of starlings that have been carefully-watched, 
have visited and fed their young 140 times during the twenty- 
four hours, travelling both together not less than fifty miles. 
Birds that feed on flies—the swallow for instance—have many 
of them the power of collecting a number in the corners of 
their mouths, so that each one of a large brood may receive 
food at the same time. The water wagtail does this; and, 
strange to say, when she has a yoracious young cuckoo to 
feed, she collects a larger number than when she has her 


tiny brood to forage for. 


The latest species of the summer birds of passage arrive this 


_month—the forn-owl or goatsucker (Caprimulgus Europeus), 


(Selicaria phragmitis). Many insects also make their appear- 
ance that serve as food for birds, particularly the chaffers, the 
Grass-hopper; the glow-worm, and the fly so teasing to horses 
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and cattle. The admiral butterfly, and some others—the lackey, 
puss, and goat moths come out. Beetles of various kinds 
abound—the burying-beetle, the rose-beetle, and the: merry 
little quicksilver beetles that are so pretty for an aquarium, 
are the most remarkable. Ichneumon flies are seen on a fine 
day flitting about the tall, hassocky sedges by the river-side, 
where the reed-warbler and the moor-hen build their nests, - 
The wild bees hum drowsy lullabies, and the hive bees some- 
times swarm. The ants are busy constructing their curious 
cells and galleries under the mould of a sunny border, or in 
the gravel walk. They find now their favourite food—the 
aphides, which at this time frequently destroy all hope of fine 
roses in the summer. If you look carefully at the trees so 
infested, you will see # pale green insect, sometimes with, 
sometimes without wings. A sweet juice is exuded by them, 
which is eagerly sought after by the ants, and they are even 
said to keep some of the aphis tribe that yield it (as we keep 
cows for the sake of their milk); and by tickling them, force 
them to supply their wants. The beautiful lace-winged fly is 
also one of the aphis-eating insects; were it not for the latter, 
the aphides would increase to an almost incredible extent. 
They have another enemy—a small black ichneumon; this 
pierces the body of an aphis, and deposits a tiny egg. A worm 
in due time is produced from this; it feeds upon its living habi- 
tation ; when sufficiently grown emerges, and with silk spun 
from its own body, fastens down to the branch the body of the 
unfortunate aphis, which soon dies and is shrivelled up. If 
you look at the under side of a currant leaf, which presents & 
red and blistered appearance, you will find a whole colony of 
aphides. They first make their appearance frequently after 
north-east winds, 

Every hedge-row, every ditch-bank in the country is now 
full of beauty.. We are not about to sketch from fancy, though 
we must ask those who have not seen it, to picture in their 
minds the scene we now describe. A narrow, winding, sandy 
lane, with high banks crowned with # straggling hawthorn 
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and bramble hedge, old pollard oaks, prickly gorse and golden 
broom. There are glimpses here and there of a gently swelling 
and thoroughly rural landscape, divided into the usual patch- 
wotk of fields and meadows, for a river winds through the 
low-lying grounds; gray old church towers mark out the 
situation of numerous villages, and far away is the sea, not in 
sight, but its presence is marked by the occasional flashing 
along the horizon—the reflection of the light dancing on the 
waves. The mossy banks of the lane are still bright with the 
clusters of April primroses, and the trailing wreaths of the 
ground-ivy ; the frail wood-sorrel and swect violet are over, 
the latter succeeded by the paler hued and scentless dog-violet 
(Viola canina). The bright blue of that lovely hedge flower, 
the germander speedwell (Verenica chamedrys) contrasts well 
with the silver white flowers of the stitchwort (Stellaria 
holostea), one of the most delicate plants we have ; it is almost 
impossible to obtain a root, for on any attempt to pull one up, 
the brittle stalk is sure to be broken. The pink cranesbill, or 
herb Robert (Geranium Roblertunium), gives variety to the 
colouring, and the faint scent of the wild hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
non scriptus)* tempts us to climb through the hedge into the 
neighbouring wood, where its thousand blossoms “ make the 
earth as blue as the sky.’’ With such floral treasures to gather, 
no wonder there has often been heard a shout of joy from 
children who have been told that their afternoon walk would 
be to “ the sandy lane, and the blye-bell plantation.” 

Besides some of those already mentioned, we find by road- 
sides the rough-leaved borage, and the clinging 


goose-grass, 
the way-side plantain, the pretty wild saxifrage, the silver- 


no! wre te LP meaning that its foliage does not bear the 
marks which in old classic story are said to have been imprinted on one 


« 


Non scriptus, 


species of hyacinth, into which Apoglo changed his friend whom he un- 
fortunately killed. Virgil (Ecl. iii, 106) makes the shepherd Menalcas 
propose the riddle, “Tell me in what land flowers are produced inscribed 
with the names of rings;” fancy having detected in the markings of the 
hyacinth the first two letters, Al, of the name Ajax. 
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leaved potentilla, the bird’s-foot trefoil, and milkwort, white 
and blue. In woods there are wild columbines, lilies of the 
valley, and the tiny white flowers of the sweet woodrufl, so 
fragrant when long gathered. With a passing reference to the 
eolden glory of the furze, and the lighter yellow of the broom, 


which now begin to gleam out on the heaths, we conclude this 


paper on the ** Merry month of May.”’ k. B. 
Ni 


THE CLEFT IN THE ROCK. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Ox asummer day of 1856 I passed along that part of the 


Pacitie that forms one of the boundaries of New South Wales. 
So calm it was, that the little vessels in the distance with their 
white sails, looked like swans upon its surface ; and so cheer- 
ful an expression the face of the ocean wore, it seemed to deny 
that a storm had ever raged upon it. 

The city of Sydney borders one of the bays of the beautiful 
harbour of Port Jackson. The entrance to the harbour is 
about half a mile wide; the rocks on each side precipitous in 
the extreme, rising perpendicularly from the water's edge at 
least two hundred feet. A lighthouse stands high up upon 
ithe shore. 

A few nights before my visit, a storm raged with much 
fury. ‘The keeper of the lighthouse took his customary look- 
out before retiring for the night, and saw nothing but the thek 
darkness, heard nothing but the howling of the angry ocean. 
His little dog was with him, and, running towards the ocean, 
barking, then returning to his master, appeared to wish to 

ract his attention. The man observed with some curiosity 


the movements of the little animal, but could detect no cause, 


and retired. 
In the morning the city was thrown into consternation, by 


the tidings that fragments of wreck were floating about the 
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harbour, some with the name “ Dunbar,” upon them. A 
passenger vessel of that name was due. Steamers were at 
once despatched to the Heads, and it soon became evident 
that an awful shipwreck had occurred, and that probably every 
one on board had perished. The excitement in the city was 
intense ; only they who have been witnesses of a like calamity 
can understand what a thrill of anguish was sent by the loss 
of fifty well-known individuals, through the nerves of a small 
community like that. The day was spent in securing the 
cargo, and collecting the mutilated remains of those who had 
been so suddenly snatched away, which lay scattered among 
the rocks in'every direction. Not one, apparently, survived to 
tell the history of the disaster. ‘On the day following, it was 
noised abroad that a voice had been heard in the rocks, and 
measures were at once taken to give them a thorough ex- 
amination. From the vessels and boats near the spot, the 
rocks were scanned with eager eyes; men were let down by 
ropes, and one poor fellow was at last found, almost lifeless, 
half-way between the surface and the water. 

From his evidence at the inquest, it appeared that about the 
time of the little dog’s anxiety, the vessel, unable to make the 
harbour, had drifted helplessly upon the rocks. The sea closed 
upon the ship and passengers, and in less than five minutes 
all was over. He had been lifted by a wave into his place of 
security, 

More than the cleft of the rock was to the sailor, Christ is 
to His people. Are you one of them? 
| D. M. 8. 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 

Let the water and the blood, 

From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 


Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 
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EVENTIDE; OR, THE EARLY CHRISTIAN, 
“ At eventide it shall be light.” 


Ir was towards the close of an eastern day ; the burning heat 
of noon had passed, and a. pleasant breeze was rustling the 
bouchs of the stately palm. The labours of the day were over, 
and beneath the olives which surrounded the dwelling of 
Amaziah the son of Nahshon, there lay a Hebrew boy, who, 
after his daily toil, was thus enjoying the rest and cool of 
evening. ‘The scene which was spread before and around him 
might well attract the eye of the youth, even though from his 
earliest infancy he had been used to gazeuponit. The residence 
of his father, Amaziah, was built near the summit of a lofty hill, 
down the sides of which sloped the fruitful vineyards which it 
was the chief employ of this Jewish husbandman to till. 

Over the sides and along the top of the low flat-roofed 
dwelling had also crept the luxuriant vine, whose tempting and 
graceful bunches were now clustering thick upon its walls. 
The blossoming fig, and the lofty date-palm, threw their welcome 
shade upon the ground, while the pomegranate, with its golden 
fruit, and the ripe and golden melon, flourished beneath. 

Dut pleasant as was the homestead itself, the youth had much 
besides to engage his thoughts in the prospect by which he 
was surrounded. Stretched wide beneath him lay the rich plain 
cf Gennesaret, on whose distant verge appeared the walls of the 
crowded city of Capernaum, while lovely villages, well-kept 
vineyards, and shady groves, diversified the remainder of the 
scene. Beyond the plain extended the blue waters of the 
Galilean sea, and through the clear and sunny air might even be 
descried the small white dwellings which bordered its opposite 
shore. On every other side arose lofty hills, covered with 
verdure and tracked by numerous and frequented paths, while 
far in the dim distance the graceful summit of Mount Tabor 
might be seen. 


The attention of the young Hebrew was, however, soon called 
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by a footstep which issued from the adjoining dwelling, and a 
gentle voice which sounded at his side ; “Joseph, my son, take 
now, I pray you, this pitcher to the well, and fetch me thence 
some water, whilst I grind the corn and make ready a cake or 
two against thy father shall come.” 

Joseph rose to obey, and while taking the earthen pitcher on 
his shoulder, said, “ How thinkest thou then, my mother—will 
they soon be here ?” 

* Not until the sun be down, my son,” returned the woman, 
shading her eyes with her hand as she spoke, and looking 
earnestly towards the hills which lay to the South. “ Not 
uptil the evening has fully come,” repeated she, slowly turning 
round and re-entering the porch from which she had just before 
emerged, 

This speaker was a person of middle age, and of a dark, 
but not unpleasing, countenance. The attached wife of 
Amaziah the son of Nahshon, she had reared her two only 
children, Joseph and Rachel, in the ancient religion of their 
fathers, and was herself a model of earnest devotion to the 
Jewish faith. 

At the bidding of his mother, Joseph hastened to the well, 
and letting down his pitcher speedily filled it with the cool 
water, and returned with it to the house. He then assisted in 
the homely preparations in which his mother was engaged, and 
finally went to seek for a cluster of the choicest grapes with 
which to grace the feast she had prepgred, The room in which 
this was spread was, according to kastern custom, surrounded by 
low-cushioned seats, while throuch the open lattice, the refresh- 
ing breeze found its way among the tendrils of the cre ping 
vine. in the centre of the aparfnent stood a table, round 
which couches were arranged, as if for expected cuests ; while 
the evening lamp, trimmed and rAidy, seemed waiting only to 
be lighted at some appointed time. All betokened the approach 
of welcome and looked-for visitors ; and such visitors were at 


5 > ry 
hand, lor th least ol labernacles Was now some days over, and 
Amaziah and his daughter were hourly expected to return 
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from Jerusalem, whither they had been to assist at its celebra- 
tion. 

The evening was now far spent, and Joseph and his mother 
took up their place at the porch, to catch the first glimpse of 
their approaching friends. ‘The waters of the distant lake were 
reflecting the silvery erescent of the rising moon, while the 
cheerful lights as they began to appear one by one on the plain 
below, seemed yet pale by the lingering light of day. Joseph 
busied himself in twining up a long tendril of the vine which 
had escaped from its fastenings, and was drooping to the ground, 
when his mother bade him look at a group of dark figures 
which came in sight on the brow of the opposite hill. 

“Son Joseph,” cried she, “ methinks I see them; 1s not yon 
thy father and thine uncle Isaac 1” 

The boy stopped his work, and fixing his eyes on the 
approaching group replied, “ Nay, my mother, these are some of 
the dwellers in Capernaum, and take the way to the city.” 

“Look yet again then, my son,’ continued she, “ towards 
those who draw nigh. Truly they are the people returning 
from the feast, and thy father must needs be amongst them.” 

And as she spoke, the careful mother disappeared within the 
house to complete her arrangements, while, as to confirm her 
words, the roads and hnll-side became soon covered with ap- 
proaching throngs of travellers. 

Lata short time longer sufliced to bring to his home Amaziah 
the son of Nahshon, and with him, his daughter Rachel, and 
his brother Isaac, a resident in the neighbouring city of Caper- 


nau. Keelining around the table which had been spread for 


them, the travellers soon forgot the length and weariness of 


their journey in quiet repose, and entered into an earnest 
discussion as to the various events which had occurred during 
their recent pilgrimage. Meetings with friends and acquaintance, 
hews gathered irom remote provinces of the country, the present 
State of aflairs and publie opinion in Jerusalem, had each 
severally to be told. Above all, the prevailing topte of interest 
in the capital at that time; the appearance and claims of the 
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prophet who had arisen in Galilee, and who had been present at 
the feast, formed in the little company the subject of earnest 
converse. 

“Brother Isaac,” said Amaziah, “how thinkest thou concern- 
ing the Nazarene? Sawest thou him at any time teaching in 
the streets of the city ?”’ 

“Yea, brother, and moreover ow. hear them speak of him 
but as a false prophet; one by wha the God of Israel hath 
surely not spoken, and to whom we should in no wise give 
heed.” 

“ Tow say our rulers concerning this man?” asked Mary, the 
wife of Amaziah. 

“How say they?” returned her husband, “ why, verily, that 
he is a blasphemer, and a friend of sinners. They would 
willingly, it is thought, before now, have put him to death, if 
occasion could have been found. Nevertheless the people of the 
city listen more gladly to his voicy than they of Capernaum, 
and wheresoever he goes he is followed by crowds and tumults 
of our nation.” 

“Foolish Israelites!’ said Mary; “when will they learn to 
forsake these idle ways, and to give diligence to fulfil the law, 
until /Ze shall come of whom the prophet spake! I, at least, 
should rejoice to hear that this Nazarene had suffered the 
punishment he deserves. But, Rachel, daughter, what aileth 


thee ¢ 


lis nothing, mother,” replied the young Jewess, recovering 
from the paleness which had attrac 


1 her mother’s notice. 

“Thou art weary, my child, weary with thy journey ; hasten 
to betake thyself to rest,” said Amaziah : and Rachael, 
loth, withdrew to her couch, leaving her relatives more strongly 
than before to denounce one, who, as they declared, was leading 
astray the heritage of God. 

When the morning dawned upon the dwelling of Amaziah 
the son of Nahshon, Isaac, his brother, had taken his le save, and 
departed to Capernaum ; and with the return of noon the house- 
hold had fallen once more into their accustomed round of duties, 
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and were pursuing their way as though the journey to 
Jerusalem had never been. ‘To this, however, there was one 
exception, and that was in the case of the young Jewess, Rachel. 
During the eventful period of this absence from her home, there 
had been kindled in her soul a new and sacred affection, and a 
faith which death itself could not destroy. As she moved from 
place to place, fulfilling her daily tasks, she would seem oft- 
times lost in thought, while from her slowly moving lps might 


be caught the words, “Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me. 


and drink.” “ Yet a little while Ll am with you, and then I go 
unto Him that sent me.” He that liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” Yes, the young Jewess was a Christian, 
though she knew it not. Dreading, moreover, the scorn which 
the conversation of the previous evening led her to see she 
would incur, she kept these thoughts in her heart, and pondered 


again and again the words of Him whom, on “that great day of 


the feast,” she had seen, “ God manifest in the flesh.” 

Thus Rachel secretly felt, while meantime days came and 
went over her loved yet guilty land. Precious days, had they 
but known it, and never to return. Another paschal feast had 
been kept, and Amaziah and his son having celebrated it at 
Jerusalem, had returned again to their vineyard and_ their 
mountain home. but this time, amongst the news they brought, 
was the information that the Nazarene had met at last with his 
deserved fate, and had suffered at the hands of the Romans the 
accursed death of the cross. Strange and unearthly were the 
events which had marked that never-to-be-forgotten festival, and, 
it were useless to deny it, had attended upon the death of the 
prophet of Galilee. Popular excitement had reached its height 
in the capital, and to the remotest provinces of Judea the agita- 
tion was felt, by many, and amongst these was Mary, the 
wife of Amaziah, the recital of these things was heard with 
unconcern, if not, amidst their blind zeal, with satisfaction. On 
the ears of others, however, and of these was the young Rachel, 
deeply and sadly fell the tale. Could it be that their nation 


had stained its hands with such innocent blood, and was that 
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voice. of wisdom, on whose words they had hung, for ever hushed 
in. death? With.a weight of sorrow and shame these people 
mourned for Him, who, as they believed, should have redeemed 
Israel, and to whom their hearts yet bore witness as the 
‘promised of the Father's love. wo 


(To be continued.) 


"THE COLLECTOR OF PAPER SCRAPS. 


Aut have heard of the great respect paid by the Chinese to 
learning. This:respect is even extended to scraps of printed 
or‘written paper. In nothing is the peculiarity of this strange 
people: more conspicuous than in this: while we freely use up 
for any purpose:all refuse paper, the Chinese most diligently 
. gguardit from abuse. It is not, as is sometimes argued, that they 
reverence scraps of old paper so as to idolize them, but that 
they venerate-so highly the gift of a written language as not 
to-endure that a single word of it should be profaned. No 
act of foreigners exposes them to such severe criticism and 
even censure, as their carelessness about the use of paper 
eovered with writing. How (it is asked) can you endure to 
see ® piece of paper lying in the dirt, which may have on it 
the very name of the Supreme Being? I well remember that 
there was on one. occasion a serious stir among the merabers 
of the native Churches, and the question was raised, whether 
‘subject of theirimproper use of printed books. There were 
others of our customs sufficiently repulsive to them, but with 
these they could bear; the profaning of printed paper, how- 
ever, was a barbarism which even they, the Christian natives, 
thought should be resisted. It is very difficult for us to realise 
the intense feeling which this matter has excited ; and if ever 
‘there was. case where the apostlé’s rule not to eat that which 
offended his brother applied, it would be this. No one denies 
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that it is carried to excess. The possession of a literature 
seems to be that one gift which most of all distinguishes man 
from the other animals. Natural appetites, speech, and, tow 
certain extent, reason, or its counterpart, instinct, they have in 
common with us; but the power of recording past acts, of 
giving permanency to the thoughts, of conveying, by the mere’ 
arbitrary stroke of a pen, very difficult and complex ideas, 
seems most of all to distinguish man from the brute creation. 

Some of the native Christians have tried to frame excuses 
for the abuse of our own paper. They have said, words do not 
necessarily mean to foreigners what they mean to us; for 
example, “ man” with the foreigners is nothing but the three 
letters m, a, n, and these letters mean nothing till they are put 
into a sentence, and made to have a connection with other 
words ; while with us the word man is a symbol which, where- 
ever we see it, expresses at once to the eye and mind the ides 
ofa human being. Such excuses are well meant; but they 
will not reach our case. If we are in fault, this will be found 
but poor salve with which to heal the sore. This may appear 
a frivolous matter to us, but it is really a very serious one in 
China; and it will not do to regard with contempt prejudices 
so strong as this. I believe that our reputation for civilization 
and refinement has suffered more from this cause than any 
other. It is not thought possible that we can have anything 
worthy the name of a language or a literature, if we permit 
books, or portions of them, to be trodden under foot, or if we 
wrap up dirty parcels with printed paper, or even wipe off 
with it ink or dirt from the table. Every scholar keeps in his 
study a waste-paper basket, which is accurately represented nt 
the hand of the figure standing at:the door of his house’; ‘this; 


when in use, is hung against the wall, and receives from time 

to time the scraps which have been scribbled upon, or any 

even the smallest piece of waste-paper which contains only 

half a letter of writing.. When the cry of the man with the 

large beskets, King sih. exo Revero and spare the printed 

paper ”’ is heard, then-he will go or send his servant to the 
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door, and empty the contents of his basket into the light and 
capacious skep of the collector. This collector is usually 


employed by a company of scholars ; as in this case the letters 
on his little flag inform us that he belongs to the “ great. 
literary society.” The paper thus collected is burnt in a 
separate fire-place, often erected in the side court (the kitchen 
stove is too profane a place) of a temple; and by the more 
strict scholars even the ashes are not allowed to become 
the sport of the four winds, but are taken to some tidal or 
running stream, and emptied into the waters. In the city of 
Ningpo, distant only fifteen miles from the sea, I have known 
them put in charge of a trusty servant, floated down to the 
mouth of the river, and then cast into the strong ebb tide, 
that they might mingle with the waters of the wide ocean, and 


be effectually saved from all fear of profanation.—Cobbold’s 
Pictures of the Chinese. 


Harrixess.—The way to bliss is.the most interesting and oftenest re- 
peated question of the ages. Every intelligent spirit desires happiness and 
hates misery. Men earnest in the pursuit have searched every forest, beat 
every bush, and analysed every substance in nature to find it. The wing 
of Genius has not reached it, nor the arm of Industry won it, nor the keen 
eye of Science penetrated its secret. The marvels of discovery, the curi- 
osities of learning, the flowers of poetry, the gauds of fashion, the badges 
of honour, the treasures of wealth, the changes of travel, the achieve- 
ments of adventure, the reciprocations of converse, the duleet sounds of 
music, the glances of beanty, the flagons of wine, all, all have been tried, 
and all alike have failed to insure it, Your heart may be too bad for God 
to live in, but, assuredly, it is not too big for the creature to fill. The 
things we have mentioned as little strengthen and sustain the soul, as wind 
for drink ; and fogs for food would de the flesh. Merely animal delights, 
which seduce and ruin such crowds of youth, remind us of one of Ariosto’s 
romantic legends. He tells of a tree, many-branched, and covered with 
delectable-looking bunches; but whcso shook that tree to win the fruit, 
found, too late, that not fruit, but stenes of crushing weight came down 


upon his head. The sensualities, which fools call pleasure, are such a tree- 
They who seek its fruit become its victims.—Zev. 8. Coley. 
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Ix a world where many mean motives are cherished and 
many mean deeds are done, it 1s refreshing to alight upon 
examples of generous feeling and honourable conduct. The 
more depraved a neighbourhood, the more pleasant it is to find 
things honest and lovely existing in the midst of it. Flowers 
are never so refreshing as when they meet the eye in the 
desert ; bright objects become brighter when they are repre- 
sented upon a sombre ground, 

Surely it is our misfortune now to sojourn in a city which 
presents a more than average number of dark deeds. No 
matter where it is—whether in the West of England or the 
South of France, the centre of China or’ the outskirts of 
America. Here the city is—with its streets and squares, 
churches and bridges, its open promenades for sunny seasons, 
and its stock of in-door occupations and amusements when the 


skies are inclement or the days short. Here we are—mingling 
hourly with its citizens, and gathermg day by day additional 
experiences of human nature in its softer or its harsher aspects. 
Many things occur to shock us; but every now and then an 
incident happens of a character so reassuring, that for the 
while we regard all our neighbours with somewhat of com- 
placency, and go in and out among them uttering words of 
cordiality and exhibiting a look of perfect confidence. 

One day we gave to a little boy of nine what we thought 
was a copper coin, and we tripped lightly up the stairs to our 
apartment pleased with his shining face and polite bow. Two 
minutes afterwards, his mother, who was a domestic attached 
to the house where we resided, came up to us bringing a two- 
shilling piece with her which she felt assured we had given to 
her little son by mistake. She was entirely right in her con- 
jecture ; and we received back our present and substituted the 
less precious one. The thought, however, that occurred to us 
was this. She was not obliged to suppose that we had made a 
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mistake. Why might we not have intended to give the silver? 
But her scrupulous conscience suggested to her the probabili- 
ties of the case, and she did not choose to take advantage of 
what might have been done in ignorance and error. Her 
behaviour brings to mind the scruple of an early patriarch 
who feared to appropriate to himself what might be the pro- 
perty of another. “The money that was brought in the mouth 
of your sacks, carry it again in your hand, peradventure it was 
an oversight.” What a nice instance it was of refined con- 
scientiousness. We never think of that woman without 
respect, and this respect is in no wise lessened by the fact that 
a coat which we afterwards deposited with her and her husband, 
so old that it might almost have been considered past wearing, 
and which was left so long that it might have been presumed 
that we had abandoned it, wasgrestored to us long afterwards, 
on our application, in a state, as we thought, somewhat better 
than that in which it was when we first consigned it to their 
keeping. One other day we went to dine at a large establish- 
ment near the centre of the city. Many were coming and 
going, and the vivacity of t@ scene pleased and interested us. 
We paid our bill and we Ceparted. When half way down 
stairs we were hailed by thé waiter, who apprised us that we 
had left our purse behind, and put into our hands the little 
plum-coloured morocco. Who ever heard of a very con- 
scientious waiter? Yet, here was one. What a test of integ- 
rity it is to find @ purse! Yet this man found ours, and was 
as prompt to restore what he would naturally be surprised to 
find. It was pleasant to receive our money, but it was also 
pleasant to think of the integrity of the good fellow who 
brought it to us. There was, moreover, a modesty in his 
manner that charmed us. It did not seem to intimate that 
we had nearly been ruined, and that he had been the instru- 
ment in preventing it—that our all was in his hands, and that 
he had honourably restored it, No! It was just this, ‘“* You 
have left your purse; here it is; ”’ just as if we had left our 
umbrella, or our great-coat, or our goloshes—just as if he felt 
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that the act of leaving was a very possible one, and the act of 
finding and restoring a simple matter-of-course civility from 
man to man. We have met with saucy waiters, and exacting 
waiters, indolent waiters, and untruthful waiters. Here was, 
at all events, an honest waiter, and his integrity served in 
some degree to elevate in our regard the whole “ waiting ” 
community to which it was his lot to be attached. We are 
told in Grecian history that Aristides, who was called “ The 
Just,’ was on one occasion appointed to the office of city 
scavenger. The appointment was brought about through the 
malignity of some who hated the philosopher for his goodness, 
and who envied his fame. His declaration on receiving intel- 
ligence of what had been done was :—* I will make the post 
honourable by my mode of performing its duties.” In lke 
manner, a waiter’s post, menial in itself, becomes honourable 
when its duties are filled with accuracy, with diligence, with 
courtesy, and with fidelity. It is not the post in society that 
makes or unmakes the man. A street-sweeper deserves our 
regard and respect if he fills his office well; a profligate im 
royal robes can only be contemptible. 

Not very long since We found ourselves in possession of a 
curly-pated lad of sixteen as our page and errand-boy. We 
promised him so much a week for his services, and arranged 
that he should find his own food while we would find his 
lodging. When he came to us first the season was inclement, 
and both frost and snow, if we remember aright, came to 
announce the advent of winter. It touched our feelings a 
little to think that “ Benjamin” could not quit the house to 
get his breakfast until after nine, while we were luxuriating in 
our hot eoffee and warm fire (coffee, too, of Benjamin's own 
preparing) an hour earlier. When, therefore, we sent out into 
the kitchen the breakfast equipage, we sent with it a lump or 
two of sugar and a hunch of bread (depositing, like thrifty 
managers, the bulk of our bread and our sugar in our private 
cupboard), intending that our boy should make a meal of these 
fragments, and so issue forth into the morning air to some 
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extent primed against its piercing power. A morning or two 
, afterwards, we found all our little bounties carefully laid aside 
1 by our page’s own hands—sugar, bread, and even cold boiled 
a milk—not a particle consumed. We inquired the reason of 
a this careful hoarding, and we found that the lad had not been 
- sure that we had meant the gleanings of our breakfast-table 
g for him. We thought he might have been sure, for the left 
3 é portions could only bear one: interpretation ; but the error he 
| made was on the right sid ; and if ever there be a doubt as to 
our proper course, it is s4fer to go in the path of self-renun- 
ciation than in that of $Self-interest. After this, Benjamin's 
curls seemed yet more glossy, and when we parted with him 
we did so with the determination to name him with commen- 
“qi dation and honour if ever we should be applied to for a 
domestic at once trustworthy and skilful. We have often felt 


| how “ good” and “good looking” go together among men. 
yy We took this lad because of his face. It was a frank, pleasant, 


polite looking face. We could not imagine that it could hide 
a sullen, subtle disposition, and we found that our conjec- 
tures were quite right. The face was an index to the character, 
and so we believe faces generally are. Every sentiment and 
action of our lives modifies to some extent the countenance, 
until at length its various features hive up in themselves “ our 
selves.” “I don’t like such a statesman, he has a bad face ;”’ 
“I shall employ such an attorney, I like his face;” “I 
hired that housemaid at once. I decided that I would do 
so when I had observed her face.”” We hear such remarks, 
and we ourselves act upon such tests of character every day. 
We intimated that the instances of nice behaviour that we 
have met with have been rare, and that therefore by contrast 
they are more pleasant than usual. A host of instances of a 
contrary stamp we might quote without difficulty. Delicate 
traits are plants of infrequent growth in earth’s hard soil. 
We gave the other day to 4 little fellow of thirteen some 
money for his widowed mothe:, and a small sum moreover for 


himself to spend. Two or thre:, trifling articles of the plaything 
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kind were added for different members of the family, and we 
felt that we had fairly laden our youthful friend with kind- 
nesses. As he was on the eve of departing he took up from 
the chimney-piece another pretty trifle and said, “ Will you 
give me that for my little brother?” We felt a little sur- 
prised at the request, and more annoyed. We did not know 
which to be more displeased at, the boy’s covetousness or his 
rudeness. Of course, we refused the desired article, and we 
have in store a little wholesome counsel for Master Julius, 
which at some future day we purpose proffering, with a view 
of checking the farther growth of a spirit so repulsive and 
dangerous. 

Another instance of indelicate encroachment occurs to us. 
Two months ago we had in our possession some beautiful 
penknives. A young man whom we regarded with much 
interest manifested a great desire to possess one-or two of 
these knives, and requested permission in a note, to purchase 
some of them of us. When we next saw him we said,“ We 
have only three knives’in our possession, but we will most 
gladly make you a present of one out of the three.”” He took 
it gratefully, and offered to pay us, which we at once declined, 
saying he was entirely weleome to the article as a gift. He 
was still more glad at this, and we were ourselves pleased at 
his pleasure. But in two or three minutes our pleasure sud- 
denly became curdled with chagrin, when returning to the 
topic of the knives he added, * I should very much like another 
of those, if you wouldn’t mind letting me have it, to give to 
one of my friends.”” We gave him the knife. He carried 
away two—he did, indeed—and left us with one. We have 
never seen him since; indeed, we parted with him rather 
coldly, and to this day we have not ceased to wonder at the 
rapacity and the effrontery which led him to presume upon 
our friendship, and to forget all feelings of gratitude and 
modesty. Doubtless we did wrong in yielding our property so 
easily. If our young friend did not respect his own character 
and our feelings we ought to have taught him better. We 
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say, that we parted with him coldly, and it is true; but this 
for a thick-skinned vulgar temperament like his was not sufli- 
ciently effective treatment.. If we had plainly told him that 
we were annoyed at his grasping spirit, and would prefer to 
have both knives back ; or if we had conceded the two knives, 
and told him that, perhaps, on the whole it would be better for 
him to pay for them, our disapproval of his behaviour would 
have been more effective, and we might have saved him from 
future exhibitions of unamiableness and vulgarity. But the 
thing is gone by now. We grieve, as we say, most unfeign- 
edly, much more at the loss of confidence in the character of 
our friend than we do at the loss of our pretty knife with its 
shining blades and ivory handle, its firm spring, and its trade 
mark, denoting its manufacture in that smoky town in the 
southern division of Yorkshire, which has been not improperly 
described as the metropolis of stecl. 

However, we must not add to these distasteful instances, or 
we must head our paper “ Indelicate Traits.’”’ We will rather 
dwell upon the brighter side of our canvas, and we would urge 
our readers also to dwell thereon, and emulate while they 
dwell. We live in a very selfish world. The scramble for the 
highest rooms is intense and constant. May we be found ever 
preferring principle to interest, self-sacrifice to self-indulgence, 
regard for the feelings of otliers to our own advantage or 


honour. Not that by thus doing we shall act contrary to our 


own interests. No! For all human history seems an illus-. 


tration of the principle, that whosoever will save his life the 
same shall lose it, while, on the other hand, whosoever will 


lose his life the same shall save it. Men, generally, won’t 


believe this; but God’s holy word tells us it, faith believes it, 
and experience is ever verifying its reality. 
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(Continued from page 160.) 


Ir is a pleasant variety from usual employments, when with 
a basket of refreshments we can follow out some cherished 
plan of a long ramble, and in due season take rest and noon 
repast. 
‘In close covert, by some brook, 
Where no intruding eye may look.” 


Or we shelter in some friendly hovel, and to make the best 
provision for our companions, and a bit of fun into the 
bargain, arrange our banquet in an old waggon, capacious 
‘enough to hold a good-sized party, with the addition of chan- 
ticleer and his ladies, who have already taken their position, 
and indicating they mean to keep it; we make no objection, 
and all harmony is preserved! Meanwhile, our artist’s pencil 
is busy. And “when grey-hooded even, in palmer’s weed,” 
reminds us the woods are not our home, we yet linger where a 
gentle current settles itself into as gentle a pond, and where 
the earnest angler seems, like ourselves, tempted to stay, and 
take out a long evening—such a spot will not quickly perish 
from the memory of those who watched the shadows stealing 
over the depths of that quiet pool, its bosom decked with the 
broad leaves and pearl-white cups of the lily, while its edgings 
were thickly beset with the “ forget-me-not” peeping cheer- 
fully out from under the tall “ willow herb,” with its soft downy 
leaves and rich purple blossoms. 

So much for recreation ; now for occupation. The first, health- 
fully taken, should prove a preparation for the last. Every 
individual’s special station supplies opportunities for self- 
sacrifice, and the discharge of many important duties. Every 
one’s heart and home contains its responsibilities ; then ** the 
poor we have with us always ;” and these cannot be unvisited 
and untended without fault; they have a demand upon our 
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sympathy and aid. Now, kind reader, if you love your own 
poor neighbours, you will be interested in mine. Our Lord’s 
parable of “The Good Samaritan” teaches us to regard all 
men in a sense as our neighbours, and if, reader, you love the 
country, the scene of our district will not be without its charms. 
Approached through lanes, and circled by hills, forming a 
chain of protection round a fruitful valley, and sufficiently 
distant from the town to leave us an exemption from the trial 
those endure who tread the narrow alleys, mount the crazy 
stairs, and investigate the unwholesome apartments and wants 
of the wretched inmates of populous towns and ill-kept 
localities; and we judge the most dainty would not object to 
open this wicket, and ask Mary Dunn after her sick child, a 
little pale-faced thing who frets whether she is sent to school 
or kept at home; but something may and should be done even 
for a fretful child; a penny toy, a half-penny book, a picture, 
often does more good with less cost, than sweetmeats or blows ; 
and even infants may be soothed by remedies not so expensive, 
hurtful, and frequently dangerous, as patent cordials, or syrups ! 

Our old friends, Andrew and Hester Miles, are looking out 
for us—Andrew following a cobbler’s trade, is peering through 
his glasses over an old shoe, and deep in thought as to the 
best way of repairing its rents, and Hester bears him company, 
stocking in hand, dving her best to mend and patch, with a 
needle not unworthy to truss a fowl! Andrew has become 
prematurely aged, from the crushing weight of a heavy-laden 
waggon of stones falling upon him, and a long and weary 
time was passed in the hospigd. Andrew is not without 
shrewdness and reflection, qualities often manifested by the 
particular class of artisans to wHich he belongs ; to our minds 
cobblers are suggestive of pleasant histories—‘ Goody Two- 
Shoes,” of happy childhood, passing on to the instructive 
biography of Carey, who, brought up in a remote village to 
the trade of cobbling, struggled through difficulties of no 
small amount—struggled till he attained the goal of his wishes 
—India—and the power of preaching to India’s sons and 
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daughters “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” And Dr. 
Morrison, the faithful missionary, and translator of the Scrip- 
tures into the language of China, in early life followed the 
trade of clog-making, and was led, like the intrepid Tyndale, 
to toil for other worlds than this. These men were of one 
spirit, though the details of their lives and deaths were 
dissimilar ; both were fired by an ardent desire to accomplish 
no less a work than the translation of the Scriptures; the 
latter only quitted his work with his life ; when persecuted and 
driven from one spot, he pursued lms noble design in another. 
At length he retired to the old city of Hamburgh, afterwards 
to Cologne and Worms, continuing and completing his trans- 
lation ; the treachery of a supposed friend finally delivered him 
into the hands of his enemies, and he was condemned to be 
bound to the stake, strangled, and burned ; but “‘ the Word of 
God was not bound,” and its healing leaves grew and multi- 
plied, and were sent forth for the healing of the nations. 
As we approach a well-worn door-step, the aged inmate of the 
lowly dwelling, Betty King, hears our foot-fall, and, recog- 
nising the well-known voices, lifts up a face furrowed by the 
wear and tear of ninety and nine years; considering such an 
advanced age, her faculties are wonderfully clear; she can 
repeat many chapters of the Bible, and we have a comfortable 
hope she knows and loves the Saviour that Bible reveals ; 
and if at times the mental faculties become confused and dim, 
a reference to God seldom fails to bring back the wandering 
mind to its subject. Betty King has just lost the companion 
of many years—Betty Moore, nearly 90, “rich in faith, poor in 
spirit,’ and now, without doubt, an inheritor of the kingdom ; 
her expression often was, “ I want to be with Jesus,”’ and so 


she went away from disease and poverty into 


The land of rest! 

That land where never tear is shed, 

No moans of pain, no sick, no dead, 
But all are blest 


The left one will soon follow, for even now “ the silver cord is 
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y well-nigh loosed, and the go den bowl broken.’ As we close 
the door, there is a pleasant sound in our ears of “ God bless 
you, my jady!”— a favourite sentence of our oldest Betty’s, 
who was brought up before “ Sentlefolks ! curtsies! and plaited 
caps ! went out of fashion.” 

Philip, the earnest Bible eolporteur, is before us; he has 
entered a cottage, and is opening his well-stored case of Bibles, 
with beautiful bindings; and there he stands, offering his 
treasure of God's Word at a price most can afford to pay. The 
good woman is examining alarge printed Bible, whichshethinks 
perhaps may be soon needful for advancing years and failing 
sight; the young mother, too, with the pretty baby in her 
arms, appears interested; and yet more, the dear little girl, who 
is looking into that mother’s face with an anxious, inquiring 
gaze ; she is ascholarin a Saltbath School, where she has been 
taught to read and value God’; Holy Book, and longs to have 
a Bible she may call her very own. 

Go on, faithful colporteur! do the work of an evangelist ; 
be instant, in season, out of season. Sow the seed of the king- 
dom over the field of labour, and expect at God’s hand an abun- 
dant harvest “thirty, sixty, a hundred fold.”’ 

But our own mission is not ended; the closed shutter in this 
neat abode confirms our fears. Death has entered its doors, 
and a youthful one has passed into eternity, yet, blessed be 
God, not without hope in herend. She, too, was a Sunday 
scholar, and heard not in vain the words that fell from her 
teachers, and though no triumphant joy marked her last days, 


yet the humble and only trust in Jesus as her Saviour was 
clear. 


Courage, then, Sabbath-school teacher! ‘In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand.” 
Many are your discouragements, but one soul rescued from 
ignorance and sin—one translated from the kingdom of dark- 
ness into that of God’s dear son, will be a full reward. “ Be 
steadiast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for as much as ye know that vour labour is not in vain 


in the Lord.” 
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To pore over the glowing pages of books of travel and adven- 
ture, to revel in imagination among the countless wonders of 
a foreign clime, has ever been a pursuit possessing a peculiar 
interest to the youthful mind. In the present article we pur- 
pose giving our readers some slight account of one of the most 
singular and interesting nations of the Eastern world. 

If you consult the map you will find that Siam is situated 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Asiatic continent, having 
on the western boundary the empire of Burmah, to the south- 
west the Peninsula of Malaya, while far away in a north- 
vasterly direction stretches the vast extent of the “ celestial 
empire.” It is watered by the river Meinam, which, after 
flowing southward through the interior of the country, finally 
empties itself into the gulf of Siam. The general appearance 
of this river is very beautiful. On either bank down to the 
water's edge may be seen the richest vegetation of the tropics. 
Some of the trees are diversified by brilliant and fragrant 
flowers, while others are loaded with a variety of luscious fruits. 
Beautiful birds with gorgeous plumage flit from tree to tree, or 
repose by multitudes on the branches. Myriads of strange 
fishes dart hither and thither in the water, and the very sand- 
banks seem teeming with life. Here and there a bamboo hut 
peeps out from the luxuriant foliage, while as far as the eye 
can reach the country is covered with a mantle of bright green. 
On the river are gaudily-painted craft of every species, their 
many-coloured flags floating gaily in the breeze. Nor is 
music wanting to add a charm to the scene, for the sweet 
strains of the Laos pipes and the sound of the stringed instru- 
ments come floating softly through the air. 

Not many miles from the mouth of this noble river, is 
Bangkok, the floating capital of the empire, and modern seat of 
the Siamese Government, which, although on a much mferior 
scale, may be called the Venice of the East. Yuthia, the 
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ancient capital, is now a deserted heap of ruins, on whose site 
a few poor fishermen have raise¢@ their huts. It has been in 
this desolate condition ever since it was beseiged and set on 
fire by the Burmese in the year 1766. The town of Bangkok, 
it has been computed, contains from 300,000 to 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is chiefly composed of about 70,000 wooden houses, 
tastefully painted in various colours, which form a long floating 
tier on either side of the river, of two, and in some places three 
abreast, and extending several miles along its banks. Each 
house is supported by a raft of bamboos; they are then fastened 
by chains in groups of six or seven, and moored to stakes 
firmly driven into the bed of the river. Owing to the com- 
bustible nature of the materials, ifa fire should chance to break 
out, it quickly spreads. 

The inhabitants of this watery capital are spared the incon- 
venience of moving their furniture when they “ flit,” as is the 
case in more civilized cities. Here the Siamese “ pater- 
familias’ has only to unmoor his house, and pilot it, together 
with all its manifold contents, to what he deems a more 
favoured locality. Sometimes, however, a refractory vessel, 
carried swiftly along by the advancing tide may come in con- 
tact with some of these floating cabins, and the unconscious in- 
mates may find themselves drifting down on the ample bosom 
of the “* mother of waters,’’ awakening to a sense of their con- 
dition only by their house grating harshly on some treacherous 
sand-bank. Another slight drawback to their happiness is the 
fact that owing to the necessarily damp state of their floors, 
colds and rheumatism are very prevalent, more especially 
during the monsoons. | 

The Siamese belles are debaried from the very interesting 
amusement of shopping, which :ppears to be so appreciated 
by the ladies of England. In 3angkok, every morning, the 
water is crowded with innumerable canoes, the occupants of 
which seem to have every imaginable commodity to dispose 
of; this they take care none shall remain in ignorance of, by 
paddling from house to house, chanting the praise of their 
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vendibles, in strangely-toned voices, which would almost put 
the much-talked-of London cries in the shade. About midday 
the twang of the horn, re-echoed in the distance, proclaims to 
the whole city that his sacred Majesty has satisfied his royal 
appetite by partaking of dinner, and calling on all his faithful 
subjects to follow so good an example. After dinner, in con- 
sequence of the invariable “ siesta,’ the city seems wrapped 
in a drowsy stupor; and the deep silence is broken only by 
the hum of insects, and the gurgling of the water against the 
bamboo stakes. This continues until the advent of the 
“doctor”’ (as the refreshing sea-breeze is called) arouses their 
dreamy senses, and the profound calm is again succeeded by 
a bustling activity. As twilight draws her dim shadow over 
the scene, all noises gradually die away; and, with the going 
down of the sun, the whole city seems to be hushed into repose. 
Such is an ordinary day in the floating city. On some occa- 
sions, however—the Feast of Lanterns, for instance—the 
houses are illuminated by myriads of coloured lamps, which 
sparkle like diamonds in the far distance. These, heightened 
by the effect of their reflection, dancing on the heaving water, 
and the glistening scintillations of clouds of fire-flies, form a 
fairy picture of which it is difficult to form an adequate 
conception. 

The Siamese people are a dwarfish but hardy race, and, 
notwithstanding their small stature, are possessed of great 
strength. Their complexion is of a shining copper colour, 
through which, in the case of natives from the interior, a ruddy 
glow of health is perceptible. They have the almond-shaped 
eyes of the Chinese, together with the high cheek-bones of 
their neighbours the Malays. Their dress is very slight, con- 
sisting merely of a species of skirt, girdled at the waist, and 
reaching as far as the knees. A muslin scarf is sometimes 
aided, which is thrown jauntily over the shoulders, one end 
being tied around the waist. The women are clothed much 
after the same fashion. The latter are said to carry off the 
palm for ugliness above those of any other nation on the face 
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of the globe. This partly arises from the disgusting habit of 
chewing betel, which renders their mouth and gums of a blood- 
red colour; and, not content with this, they dye their teeth 
and lips a jet black. After this, revelation, it is clear that, 
however good housewives the ladies of Siam may make, they 
are not remarkable for their beauty. Both sexes have a 
peculiar method of wearing their hair, which imparts to them 
a most grotesque appearance. The whole of the head is shaved 
with the exception of one tuft, directly over the forehead, which 
stands stiff and upright, giving one the idea of a cock’s-comb. 
The Siamese are a quiet and inoffensive people, having none 


of that insatiable thirst for revenge which forms so prominent 


a trait in the Malayan character. A Malay who fancies he has 
received a deadly insult, intoxicates himself with arrack— 
rushes madly through the strects, knife in hand, stabbing m 
his blind fury every one who crosses his path, till he at last 
sinks down exhausted under the heavy blows of his pursuers. 
This barbarous and cruel custom is called “ running a muck.” 
In Siam, however, such a custom is unknown, and quarrels 
but‘rarely occur. This is no doubt partly occasioned by the 
temperate habits of the common people, who seldom touch 
intoxicating liquors. They have a great regard for their 
superiors in rank, and in perhaps no other country is the 
deference to caste so strictly observed. 

The prevailing religion of Siam is that of Buddha, a species 
of Pantheism, which sees God in everything, and everything 
as God. This primary faith, however, exists among them in 
a very corrupted state, being thickly engrafted with the nume- 
rous traditions of the priests. Th,.trne Buddhist believes that 
he forms but an atom of the all-pervading Deity, and that, 
when his soul escapes from the body, it passes through suc- 
cessive transmigrations. and is finally re-absorbed into the 


Absolute : that his smal] drop of life is swallowed up in the 
immeasurable ocean of infinity. 


How different is this vague 
impression of a dimly-seen future, from that lively hope of a 


blessed immortality which it is our privilege as Christians to 
enjoy ! 
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The “ talapoins,” or “ bonzes,”’ as their priests are called, 
are an exceedingly numerous body. They subsist upon the 
offerings of rice and betel, collected from the people, by going 
round with an iron pot, mto which the contributions are 
dropped. They are clad in yellow garments, and have their 
heads bald and exposed to the piercing rays of the sun. They 
appear to be always lost in a state of self-absorption, and stand 
in the temples like living statues, seemingly wholly unconscious 
of the outer world. No noise or object however strange startles 
them from their abstraction, and the common people regard 
them as holding silent communion with the Deity. Their 
countenances are said to be stupid and unintellectual, and they 
regard all strangers with a vacant stare. 

A code of laws is laid down for their guidance, some of the 
regulations of which seem to us very trivial, as— 

not the earth.” 

“Fat not rice after dinner.” 

“ Do not shake your arms in walking,” 

“Do not bake rice.” 

‘Do not put Towers in your ears, or wear shoes which conceal the heels.’ 
“ Do not raise the voice in laughing.” 

“ Whistle not, to divert yourself.” 

‘‘ Kindle no fires.” 


and many others of the same apparently useless character. 
Others, again, are of sterling worth, and would do well to be 


carried out in practice by all classes of people— 


‘* Kill no man.” 

“Steal not at all.” 

“Glorify not yourself.” 

“ Drink no intoxicating liquor.” 
“Sleep not too much.” 

* Judge not your neighbour.” 
“Speak not evil of another.” 

“ Live purely.” 


Notwithstanding these maxims, some of the paintings on the 
walls of their temples are of a very licentious character. 


Their temples are fine examples of a barbaric style of archi- 
u 2 
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tecture. In the centre rises a huge pagoda, while around are 
* cally ornamented with grotesque carvings in the Chinese 
method. The corners are hung round with small bells, which 
give forth a pleasing sound as they vibrate with the breeze. 
The buildings are surrounded by large gardens tastefully laid 
out with artificial lakes, and adorned with rock-work. In these 
are’situated the picturesque dwellings of the priests. The in- 
terior of the temple is also profusely decorated, and the walls 
are covered with paintings, both historical and imaginative, 
some of the latter representing in vivid colours the tortures of 
the lost. 

Their hells are supposed to be eight in number, each of these 
again being divided into numerous subordinate ones. In these 
the wicked are depicted undergoing the several punishments 
awarded to their crimes. Some are climbing a steep hill, only 
to be blown down again by a strong blast, on reaching the 
summit, to fall on red-hot spikes below. Gluttons are seen 
tormented by fiends who offer them luscious viands, which are 
snatched away when just within their grasp; and liars are 
having their tongues pulled out by the roots, with hot pincers. 
ley springs and cutting breezes chill the vitals of some, while 
others are being rolled by attendant demons through “ steep- 
down gulfs of liquid fire.” The last hell of all is crowded 
with a dense multitude, who are pac ked so closely together that 
they have not room to move. ‘heir sufferings will last an 
indefinite number of years, till the sppearance of the immense 
cloud, which is to announce the fin: | destruction of the world. 

A colossal image of Buddha, en: iched with precious stones, 
and generally of a pyramidical shape, surmounted by a high 
tapering cap, stands under the central pagoda. Before this 
buge idol are listless talapoins and bowing devotees, who 
silently sprinkle flowers or present their offerings of rice and 
betel. Many smaller idols are enshrined in niches throughout 
the building, each of which has its share of worshippers and 
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and offer homage before the Great Buddha. The effect of all 
this is to inspire a feeling of awe into the uncultivated minds 
of the worshippers. To this may be traced the secret of the 
greater success of the Jesuits, as compared with Protestant 
missionaries. The natives are the more easily brought over 
to the Roman Catholic faith, as the ceremonials do not differ 
much from, and are equally imposing with, their own. 

It is reported that the First King is desirous of cleansing 
Buddhism from many extraneous corruptions and traditions 
of the priests, and of inculcating a belief in an omnipotent 
God who has created all things. He remarked to a missionary, 
speaking of the creation: “ How could the world have been 
made without a maker, whom yon call God, and others call 


other names ?” J. W. P, 


(To be continued.) 


TRUE PLEASURE. 


Vain is the search of man, through earthly scenes, 
To ease within, or give him heartfelt pleasure ; 
They may amuse awhile, and flatter him, 
And he suppose he has at last the treasure. 


Flitting along in what he calls delight,— 
But ’mid it all deep feelings will be rising ; 

As Sodom’s fruit is ashes to the taste, 
Though outwardly it looks so fair enticing, 


The sylphs and sirens of the olden time, 
Had not a spell more elegantly charming, 
Than Pleasure uses in these later days— 


Nor ee more dreadfully alarming. 


gaze intent look orget 

rifles of this earth, and mortals, 

And view a country far beyond the stars, 
Awaiting for admittance to its portals. 


For what is earth, and these few fleeting years,— 
This life unsettled, and this diurnal | 
Compared with that expanse beyond the grave, 
Where time is lost, and all things are eternal. 
R. T. ¥. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


He who still lingers on the shore after the shades of evening 
have descended, not seldom enjoys a most magnificent spec- 
tacle: for lucid flashes burst from the bosom of the waters, as 
if the sea were anxious to restore to the darkened heavens the 
light it had received from them during the day. On approach- 
ing the margin of the rising flood to examine more closely the 
sparkling of the breaking wave, the spreading waters seem to 
cover the beach with a sheet of fire. Each footstep over the 
moist sands elicits luminous star-like points, and a splash in 
the water resembles the awakening of slumbering flames. 

The same wonderful and beauteous aspect frequently glad- 
dens the eye of the navigator who ploughs his way through 
the wide deserts of ocean, particularly if his course leads him 
through the tropical seas. 

“When a vessel,” says Humboldt, “driven along by a fresh 
wind, divides the foaming waters, one never wearies of the 
lovely spectacle their agitation affords; for, whenever a wave 
makes the ship incline sideways, bluish or reddish flames seem 
to shoot upwards from the keel. Beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion is the sight of a troop of dolphins gambolling in the phos- 
phorescent sea. Every furrow they draw through the waters 
is marked by streaks of intense light. In the Gulf of Cariaco, 
between Cumana and the peninsulg of Maniquarez, this scene 
has often delighted me for hours.”’ 

But even in the colder oceanic regions the brilliant pheno- 
menon appears from time to time in its fall glory. During a 
dark and stormy September night, on the wav from the Sea- 
hon island, St. George, to Unalaschka, Chamisso admired as 
beautiful a phosphorescence of the ocean as he had ever wit- 
nessed in the tropical seas. Sparks of light, remainine attached 
to the sails that had been wetted by the spray, continued to 
glow in another element. Near the south point of Kamt- 
schatka, at a water-temperature hardly above freezing point, 
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Ermann saw the sea no less luminous than during a seven 
months’ sojourn in the tropical ocean. This distinguished 
traveller positively denies that warmth decidedly favours the 
luminosity of the sea. 

At Cape Colborn, one of the desolate promontories of the 
desolate Victona Land, the phosphoric gleaming of the waves 
on the 6th September, when darkness closed im, was so intense 
that Simpson assures us he had seldom seen anything more 
brilliant. The boats seemed to cleave a flood of molten silver, 
and the spray, dashed from their bows before the fresh breeze, 
fell back in glittering showers into the deep. 

Mr. Charles Darwin paints in vivid colours the magnificent 


spectacle presented by the sea, while sailing in the latitudes 
of Cape Horn on a very dark night. 


There was a fresh breeze, and every part of the surface, 
which during the day is seen as foam, now glowed with a pale 
light. The vessel drove before her bows two billows of liquid 
phosphorus, and in her wake she was followed by a milky 
train. As far as the eye reached, the crest of every wave was 
bright, and the sky above the horizon, from the reflected glare 
of these livid flames, was not so utterly obscure as over the 
rest of the heavens. 

While *“ La Venus” was at anchor before Simon’s Town, 
the breaking of the waves produced so strong a light that the 
room in which the naturalists of the expedition were seated 
was illumined as by sudden flashes of lightning, although 
more than fifty paces from the beach where the phenomenon 
took place. They tried to read by this wondrous oceanic light, 
but the successive glimpses were of too short duration to 
gratify their wishes. 

Thus we see the same nocturnal splendour which shines 
forth in the tropical seas, and gleams along our shores, burst 
forth from the Arctic waters, and from the waves that bathe 
the southern promontories of the old and the new worlds. 

But what is the cause of the beautiful phenomenon so widely 
spread over the face of ocean? How comes it that at certain 
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times flames issue from the bosom of an element generally so 
hostile to their apearance ? 

Without troubling the reader with the groundless surmises 
of ancient naturalists, or repeating the useless tales of the 
past, I shall at once place myself with him on the stage of our 
actual knowledge of this interesting and mysterious subject. 
It is now no longer a matter of doubt that almost all the in- 
ferior marine animals, particularly the jelly-fishes, many mol- 
lusks and annelides, crustaceans and infusoria, possess the 
faculty of emitting a phosphoric light, and adding their mite 
tothe grand phenomenon. When we consider their countless 
multitudes, we shall no longer wonder at such magnificent 
effects being produced by creatures individually so insig- 
nificant. 

In our seas it is chiefly a-minute gelatinous animal, the 
Mammaria scintillans, which, as it were. repeats the splendid 
spectacle of the starry heavens on the surface of the ocean. On 
filling a vessel with the luminous water, the small mammaria, 
about the size of a pin’s head, may, »y daylight, be seen float- 
ing at the top. For the most part transparent as crystal, they 
only in one spot exhibit a milky opacity. Under the micro- 
scope they plainly appear as globular animals, with an inden- 
tation corresponding to the dull spot on the surface, from 
which a tolerably long tentacle proceeds, moving slowly about 
as if in quest of food. 

It can easily be proved that the phenomenon proceeds from 
the animals, for on straining the phosphorescent water, it en- 
tirely loses its luminous property, while the mammarimw re- 
maining on the filter shine on being moved; the intensity of 
the light being always in proportion to their number. And 
finally, on gently shaking in the dark a bottle of sea-water 
containing some of these animals, small laminous bodies are 


seen to. fall and mse, in the same manner as the mammarie, 
when similarly agitated during the daytime, sink in the liquid, 
and then again ascend to the surface. 

To elicit the phosphorescence of the marine luminous ani- 
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mals a shock is generally required, while some (for instance, 
Nereis noctiluca, Medusa pelagica, Monophora noctiluca) spon- 
taneously emit a pallid light. 

The luminous quality commonly resides in the mucous 
covering ; in other cases it is confined to particular organs, 
and sometimes it is diffused throughout the whole body. M. 
de Quatrefages found in the Channel several Annelides in 
which the muscular substance of the feet was the only seat of 
luminosity. In the Beroidw, the bands of cilia, by whose 
means these elegant creatures move through the waters, shine 
in the dark element with a beautiful bluish light. 

Of all sea animals the Pyrosoma atlantica seems to emit the, 
most vivid coruscations. ‘T’he pyrosoma consists of an aggre- 
gation of small individuals, having the mouth situated exter- 
nally, while the anal aperture lies inwardly towards a central 
hollow. Thus the whole forms a cylinder open at one end, 
By a simultaneous action the central cavity is either narrowed 
or enlarged, and thus the strange social republic glides slowly 
through the waters. Behind the mouth of each individual lies 
a soft opaque substance of a reddish-brown colour and conical 
form, in which the microscope discovers from thirty to forty 
red granules, and here the luminous quality exclusively re- 
sides. Bibra relates, in his “ Travels to Chili,”’ that he once 
caught half a dozen pyrosomas, by whose phosphorescence he 
could distinctly read their own description in a naturalist’s 
Vade-mecum. Although completely dark when at rest, the 
slightest touch sufficed to elicit their clear blue-green light. 

The Sea-pen, one of the most singular and beautiful of the 
British zoophytes, is also brilliantly phosphorescent. The 
compound animal is three or four inches in length, of a fleshy 
substance and purplish-red colour. Narrow and naked at the 
lower end, its upper half is closely feathered with branchlets, 
along the margins of which the polyp cells are placed. Through 
the centre of the stalk runs a calcareous column, forming, as 
it were, the skeleton or bony support of the polypidom. The 
sea-pen does not emit light unless disturbed: and Forbes has 
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remarked, that when it is touched the phosphorescence com- 
mences at the point of contact, and spreads upwards, but 
never in a contrary direction ; and, when the centre of the 
polypiferous portion is struck, the polyps below it remain dark 
while those above it emit a phosphoric glow. When thrown 
into fresh water, the pennatula scatters sparks about in all 
directions, a most beautiful sight ; dying, as it were, in a blaze 
of fireworks.—The Sea and ils Living Wonders. 
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PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 
CHAPTER VL 


As soon as they had re-assembled in the school-room, the 
Doctor entered and seated himself ; there was a dead silence. He 
then called up each boy separately, desired him to empty his 
pockets and lay the contents on the Doctor's table ; each play-box 
was brought and emptied in the same manner. When Hilton's 
was asked for, Johnson trembled zo much that the form shook 
under him, making a noise on thé floor which caused several of 
the boys tolookaround. He stared with perfect amazement when, 
like the rest, Hilton’s box was found to contain nothing ; for 
the first time he began to breathe easily, and went through his 
part in the inspection with some decree of confidence. 

Good Dr. Helmore when he found nothing, not even a stone 
among the boys, felt greatly relieved. It was, therefore, in a 
kind and encouraging tone that he determined to question them, 
and to trust to the feeling of honour and rectitude which he had 
so earnestly endeavoured to cherish among them. 

“ My boys,” he said, “‘ 1 am going to ask each a question, and 
I wish you to answer me candidly and truthfully. Before I ask 
it, i promise perfect and entire forgiveness if the act is at once 
openly and frankly confessed ; all I shall require is, that the 
value of the fruit shall be paid to Mr. Santy. I now ask you 
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each, solemnly, have you had anything to do with the robbery 
of Mr. Santy’s orchard?” 

Naming each boy, as he looked at him, the Doctor's keen eye 

ravelled over the fifty boys standing breathless before him. The 
innocent, of course, answered “ No Doctor,” fearlessly ; among 
them Stanley and Arthur. To do Johnson justice, the Doctor's 
appeal had touched the better part of him, and he was on the verge 
of relieving himself by telling all ; but one glance at Hilton who 
answered “ No,” with so much seeming innocence and firmness, 
upset all his good resolutions, especially as he gave him a look 
not to be mistaken, when his turn came to reply. The deed was 
done ; two in that school-room of whose members the kind Doctor 
had hitherto been so proud, now stood, unknown to him, certainly, 
but naked and open before the eye of God, branded with the 
name of thieves and liars. They needed not to be told this; 
conscience did its work: and the feelings of Johnson, at least, 
were anything but enviable when Dr. Helmore dismissed them 
to their regular work with these words: 

“You have all assured Ine, young gentlemen, in the most 
positive manner, that not one of you has had anything to do with 
this disgraceful robbery, for robbery it is, whatever may have 
been said by some foolish persons, that to rob an orchard is only 
a schoolboy’s frolic; never, oh never, my boys, allow such a 
thought in your minds for a moment. Mr. Santy’s fruit is as 
much jis property, as my purse 1s my property ; and would any 
of you steal that? Ido hope and trast that none of you have 
added lies to the crime of theft ; I can scarcely think it possible, 
but to make it doubly sure I will question the monitors. Who 
were the monitors last week ?”’ 

“Stanley and Brown ”’ was the reply. 

“ Did you, either of you, see or hear of any plans or arrange- 
ments among the boys, which would make you suspect anything 
of this sort? Remember, it is as a duty you are to answer ine, 
and truly, and a truthful reply will not make you tale bearers.” 

“ No, Doctor, I heard nothing.” 

Alas! these words were the words of Stanley, as well as 
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Brown, the latter a steady, quiet boy, hadspoken the truth. Had 
Stanley? Oh, what a fall was there! What a gleam of fierce 
triumph shot from Henley’s dark eyes. But Dr. Helmore, safe in 
his favourite’s word, felt Stanley's evidence conclusive ; his recent 
illness rendered him weak, and a deep sigh of relief escaped 
him, yet he said with some sternness, 

“T can scarcely avoid feeling satisfied after this, but remember 
if I find that any of you have not only been thieves, but dared 
to deceive me, it matters not who they are, expulsion must 
follow.” | 

The morning lessons were jvursued with more than usual 
soberness. On entering the pli yground after dinner, Hilton ad- 
vanced towards Stanley, and, hofling out his hand, exclaimed,— 

“Thank you, my dear fellow® you stood by me well.” 

Stanley shrunk back. i 

“T want no thanks from you, Hilton, nor your company ; L 
saved you this time, but don’t try me again; if it does you 
good, then I may not regret having told a lie for you.” 

Ah, Stanley! shall we do evil that good may come? God 
forbid ! 

Stanley turned from him, and joined Arthur. The kind- 
hearted boy saw he looked uneasy, but he made no remark ; to 
doubt Stanley's word never entered his head, and he felt thank- 
ful to find that even if anything had been done by Hilton, 
Charles knew nothing about it. But Hilton was wild with rage 
at Stanley's reception of him ; glorying as he did in the downfall 
of his pride, he had still the mortification of knowing that 
excepting himself and Johnson, nobody knew of that downfall, 
nor could they expose Stanley, without exposing themselves ; 
with all their boasted cunning, how seldom the plotters of 
wickedness make a net for others without falling into it them- 
selves. Hilton saw how Stanley's pride was mortified, that he 
considered him the cause, and of course Arthur Bond would be 
taken into favour. What would he not do to take down Arthur 
Bond also? Why should these two stick themselves up'as such 
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perfect saints? “If I could but stop Ais mouth, too,” said the 
wicked boy, “ then I should have it all my own way.” 


‘‘Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


When a sinful wish rises in the heart, Satan is generally at hand 
to present an opportunity, and so it occurred now. 

About an hour before bed-time the housemaid came to Hilton, 
and asked him for his best waistcoat, which he had told her the 
day before wanted a button. For this he had to go to the press 
in the wardrobe room. ‘This press was divided into several com- 
partments, the numbers of which corresponded with those of the 
boys, whose clothes they contained. Hilton’s waistcoat lay at 
the top, and on taking it out he felt something hard in the 
pocket of the jacket which was lying under it. He snatched it 
out, and found, to his terror, an apricot and a peach ; he then 
remembered having placed them there while running to gain the 
school-room at the sound of the bolt in Santy’s cottage, and 
when hurriedly putting away his best clothes in the morning, he 
had not noticed them. What could he do? The housemaid 
was waiting for the waistcoat ; while he hesitated, a wicked 
thought entered hismind. He took from the next compartment 
the jacket of Arthur Bond, in the pockets of which he placed 
the fruit. 

“Master Hilton,” exclaimed Mary, “please to make haste 
with your waistcoat ; what a time you are!”’ 

Hurriedly replacing his own jacket, he ran down the stairs 
with that belonging to Arthur hanging on his arm. 

“Does your jacket want mending, too?” said Mary. 

“Oh no,” he replied, with some confusion, which she did not 
then notice, “here is the, waistcoat ; I will take the jacket 
back—how stupid of me X 

Hilton however only waited on the top of the stairs till Mary 
was salely out of the way; he then returned to the school-room, 
and locked Arthur's jacket in his play-box. At this time this 
foolish boy scarcely knew what he intended to do with it, 
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There was an indvfinits wish in his mind to fix the stigma of the 
orchard robbery on his innocent school-fellow. The blameless 
conduct of this boy was to him a perpetual reproach, and his 
whole aim now was to lower him in the eyes of masters and 
pupils. The approaches to sin ar generally very gradual ; step 
by step Sutan leads on his victims, till even they are astonished 
at the depth of crime into which they fail. Hilton, when he 
first thought of robbing the orchard, had no intention of doing 
what now arose in his mind, but he had gone too far—the 
jacket and the fruit in his box must be got rid of ; he watched 
his opportunity, and in the dark night he stood by the palings 
in the playground, and threw Ar:hur Bond’s jacket into Santy’s 
orchard! The deed was dcoy:; he stood a moment, and 
reflected. “ What will be the squences !—hardened as he was, 
the thought made him | at now it was too late ! 

That night, on entering @e bed-room, the boys missed 
Henley. Mrs. Helmore had been so much alarmed by the 
appearance of high fever, that he had been removed upstairs, in 
case the disorder should prove contagious. Henley was there- 
fore confined to a sick bed im 2 solitary room, dreading the idea 
Gf discovery, and totally ignorant of what was passing in the 
school-room. (h what dismal companions for a sick bed are the 
reflections of a guilty conscience !—added to this, when Mrs. 
Helmore came to visit him in the afternoon, he fancied she 
looked at him with suspivion ; he was not wrong ; when che 
found thet his illness took the form of a very severe cold, she 
could not help feeling with pain that unusual exposure to the 
night air might have occasioned it ; but shedid not speak to him 
on the subject. 

The next day Henley’s illness appeared so serious that Mrs. 
Helmore, determined, unless he was better in the morning, to 
. send for his friends. This news, added to the suspicion which 
| hung over the boys respecting the orchard robbery, created a 
genera: gloom in the school-room ; perhaps, also, much of this 
gloom arose from the evident want of erse in three of the most 
influential of their number. Stanley looked perfectly miserable, 
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searcely replying when spoken to—Arthur, uneasy, he knew not 
why, kept close to him, wondering im silence at his evident _ 
unhappiness, while Hilton, under a show of boisterous mirth, 
was 80 irritable and rude to the rest, that quarrelling and fighting 
were scarcely suppressed by the watchful eye of Mr. Wilson. In 
the evening Mr. Ashton proposed a game of cricket, as he kindly 
said, “to cheer them up.” The whole school, therefore, accom- 
panied by the two masters, went into the cricket field. Stanley 
would not play, but seated himself near Mr. Wilson, with a 
book. Arthur wished to join him, but at Mr. Ashton’s earnest 
request, he consented to play; while his own side were out, 
Arthur stood silently leaning against the hedge, which divided 
the cricket-field from the river-side. He started at hearing a 
voice >— 

“ Master Bond, please, Sir, ask Mr. Wilson to let you speak 
te me a minute.” 

“Why Tom Lester, is it you? Oh don’t be afraid, Mr. Wilson 
never objects to my speaking to you.” 

Tom stooped for a moment, and then rising suddenly, placed. 
before Arthur's astonished eyes a beautiful little yacht, ex- 

“ There, Master Bond, that’s for you.” 

“For me!” said Arthur; “where did you get it ?” 

“T made it, Sir, in my spare time ; master gave me the wood, 
and you know, Master Bond, I went one voyage with poor father, 
and he taught me all about the rigging.” 

“Well, but what is the price of it ?” 

“The price!” said Tom, his honest face glowing with shame ; 
do you think I would take money for her froin you, as has been 
so kind to poor mother; no, mo, Master Arthur, I wouldn't 
take a farthing ; it would make me very sorry if I thought you 
supposed I wanted to be paid.” 

“Well, Tom, I will take it then as a gift, and a beautiful 
present it is too ; will she sail ?” 

“Indeed will she,” said Tom; “I came here yesterday 
morning at my breakfast hour, and tried her; she goes splen- 
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didly ; and, Master Arthur,” said.the boy, lowering his tone, 
“wasn't it curious ?—I saw that tall young gentleman with the 
black curls come out of the door behind the bath, and throw a 
whole box-full of fruit into the river—such beautiful fruit, too ! 
He looked about every way, but he didn’t see me; I wasa 
stooping behind the rushes ; he was in a dreadful hurry, or else 
I think he would have seen me.” 

During this speech Arthur had been scarcely able to draw his 
breath, so completely was he stunned at this certain proof of 
Hilton’s guilt ; recovering himself, however, he said, calmly :— 

“Tid he indeed, Tom ; well, never mind ; and so you are sure 
the little yacht is a good sailer ? ” 

“Yes, indeed I am, Sir—quit; sure ; and if the Doctor will 
allow you and Master Stanley te come out some half-holiday, I 
will show you how to manage her,” 

The supper bell rang. Arthw wished Tom good-night with 
earnest thanks, and then joined | is school-fellows, who admired 
and examined his beautiful little ;essel, and earnestly intreated 
Mr. Wilson to let them try its ,owers for sailing on the next 
half-holiday. Mr. Wilson readily promised to obtain the Doctor's 
permission ; he was himself high!y pleased and interested, not 
only in the yacht itself, but in the evident mechanical genius of 
the boy, who could produce such a really good miniature ship 
with such trifling instruction. He little thought what changes 
and events would take place before the arrival of the looked-for 
half-holiday. Susanna Mary. 


Ser about the work of self-culture religiously. The work will both test 
your humility and test your perseverance. He that aims to do all at once 
generally accomplishes nothing. You cannot become learned in a day, or 
wise at a leap. Many loads will move a mountain; and mile after mile 
carry you round the globe. You need industrious research, to fill your 
mind with knowledge ; system, to order and classify your stores ; concentra: 
tion, to make it bear effectually ; patient thoroughness to make it producible 
at will.”"—Rer. S. Coley. 
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“A GOOD WORD.” 
(Prov. 25.) 

A “good word” is a word of sympathy and kindness, of 
encouragement and consolation, spoken in the ear in the spirit 
of friendship. Above all, a “good word” is a word from 
God. * * * For sinners convinced of sin, and oppressed 
with conscious guilt and fear, Oh, how good the word of the 
truth of the gospel. It is the only word that can relieve and 
lighten it. Many an oppressed and agitated spirit has it set at 
rest. There are in this Book of God, indeed, words that 
may well make the hearts of sinners “ heavy ;” words of solemn 
import ; of fearful denunciation. Oh that we but saw them 
“stooping” under this “ heaviness,’’ sensible of sin, feeling the 
hand of a righteous and a holy God upon them, conscious of the 
justice of his condemning sentence, and trembling in the 
apprehension of its execution. Then should we be sure of 
a ready entrance to the “ good word” that tells of mercy for the 
chief of sinners through a dying Saviour ; the word that stilled 
the trembling spirits of the convicted murderers of “the Prince 
of Light” that sent the eunuch of Ethiopia on his way 
rejoicing ; that filled with gladness the alarmed jailor at 
Philippi, giving a_ satisfactory’ answer to his question of 
agitation and dread, “ What must I do to be saved?” The 
word of reconciliation—the “ faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’ Q listen, listen to the “good word” that came from 
the lips of Him who spake as never man spake—‘“ Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls, for my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Surely. 
when He uttered these words, the prediction of the prophet was 
fulfilled, in which Messiah is introduced as saying, “ The 
Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him that is weary.”"— 
Dr. Wardlaw. x 
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GENEVA. 


GENEVA is, as many at home know, situated at the very end 
of Lake Leman, and is built upon both sides of the lake and of 
the river Rhone, its outlet, spanned by five bridges. The river 
here has a very rapid current, and the waters are of an intense 
blue. It would bea fine sight to stand on the Pont des Ber- 
gues and watch the bright blue waters hurrying on their way 
to the distant Mediterranean, were it not for the washerwomen ! 
Do not laugh, reader. The case is even so. Imagine both 
banks lined with little floating stalls, each one occupied by a 
vigorous blanchisseuse with wide straw hat and arms bare to 
the elbow, on a raw winter's day, too, thumping, banging, 
splashing, wringing, without mercy, shirts, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, in short, all the articles of ordinary wear and tear. To 
the bachelor, to whom the mysteres of the needle and tliread 
are an abomination, the picture is | 90 suggestive to be agreeable. 
He thinks that perhaps his chore shirts may be in those 
pitiless hands, and so he beats a lige! y retreats. 

Following the course of the river, that part of the city to the 
left is the “ Old Town,”’ the Geneva of the times of Calvin. The 
cathedral of St. Pierre, in which he preached, still exists in 
good preservation, service being held in it every Sunday. It is 
built upon the highest ground in the city, and from that cir- 
cumstance, together with its size, enjoys a commanding position. 
In the old town there exists all manner of short cuts by which 
one passes from one street to the other, through, and under, and 
over houses. Verily it is a queer pla e. dhe newer portions o! 
the city, and in particul ir the quays, W ith the h te! 


lining them, are substantially and* handsomely built, and would 


do credit to any city. ~ 
The visitor who spends a week or two here in the clorious 
weather of the summer and the early autumn. wil! . 7 


carry away with him a glowing im 
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not the most handsomely-located city in Europe, its location is 
certainly one of the finest. Standing on the very end of the 
pier which runs out from the Quai du Mont Blanc, you have 
around you the beautifully-blue waters of the lake, stretching 
away to the left ; behind, you have the Jura range ; in the near 
front, to the right, the city ; back of it, the Salére ; directly 
facing you, some eight or ten miles distant, rises the sharp cone 
of the Mole ; while still farther back, away in the distance, 
loom up the eternal snows and glaciers of the Mont Blane. 
Wait till sunset, when the lake and the nearer mountains are 
bathed in the rich golden sunlight, while the distant snow-range 
is flushed with an indescribable and inimitable rosy tint, seen 
only when sunrise and sunset-light fall upon snow. Then you 
will at last realise that you are in Switzerland. Such is the 
bright side of the picture. Such is Geneva in good weather. 

But there is a dark side—Geneva in winter. With the Jura 
on one side and the Salére on the other, and the cold wind 
sweeping from the north-east, the lake becomes a vast evaporat- 
ing pan for all sorts of fog and rain. The climate then becomes 
very trying to the lungs and the nerves. Let no one troubled 
with coughs, or colds, or nervous complaints, think of trying 
Geneva for his winter residence. 

The English chapel,a cheerful, home-like building is in the 
open place fronting the rue Bonnivard. It was built and is sus- 
tained entirely by voluntary subscriptions. The seats are rented 
by the week, month, or year. The service, at 11 o'clock in the 
morning and at 7 at night, is that of the Church of England. 
After the prayers for the Queen and the royal family, there is 
alw Lys inserted a petition for the Government of Switzerland and 
lor the President of the United States. The present incumbent, 
the Rev. Mr. Downton, has been in charge some two years. He 
is a man of very liberal, earnest, Christian views. As a preacher, 
he is able and earnest : asa pastor, faithful. Every other Tues- 
Ly evening he has at his Own house a religious al ithering, 
tO Which are invited all his personal! acgu untances in the con- 
gregation, After an hour or two of conversation on general 
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topics, some slight refreshment is handed round. The company 
then sing a hyn, followed by a short prayer. Mr. D. reads 
‘@ selection from the Scriptures, iollowed by some appropriate 
remarks. Then follows. another prayer, with the closing hymn 
‘and the benediction. In this way much precious seed is sown 
Grom time to time, whose fruit will doubtless soon spring forth 
to the Glory of God—From a Letter in the “ Sunday School 
Times.” (U. §.) 


BIBLICAL t}ABINET. 
BRIEF MENTS. 


Little better than. much.—Psal xxxvii. 16. “A little that 
a righteous man hath is bette than the riches of many 
wicked.”—“ Little better than mach ;”—-this is not true of 
everything. Much love to God, much faith in Jesus, is better 
than little love and little faith. ut it is true of worldly things 
—that the little possessed by the good is of more value than the 
much possessed often by the wicked. Sometimes the wealth of 
the wicked is ill-gotten, then there is sure. to be a curse with it 
like that of Gebazi. Often it is a means of committing sin— 
that brings down the wrath of God upon the sinner, like that of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Wealth, when loved and sought after more 
than God, becomes a snare ; and the prosperity of fools destroys 
them. But tho little which often falls to the lot of the righteous 
is better, because it is received as God's kind gift; enjoyed 
with a contented mind ; improved with a grateful heart, and 
yields its possessor the truest enjoyment. Having little, there 
is little to lose ; small care is felt about it; it might pass away 
with little regret ; none are likely to envy him for it or deprive 
him of it; and he could give it up whenever the Lord pleases. 
To die will make him not poorer, but richer—-introduce him to 


mansions of glory, to the society of angels, and the bliss of 
heaven. 
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The Shepherd.—Luke xix. 10. “To seek and to save. that 
which was lost.”—Jesus is like the shepherd who, having one 
hundred sheep, lost one, and left the ninety and nine for.a 
season that he might recover the. one that was lost. We, like 
stray sheep, have wandered from God and goodness, and should 
have gone away further and further until we perished, but for 
His divine mercy and goodness. The tender-hearted Shepherd 
could not bear to see our ruin. He therefore left the throne of 
His glory, tabernacled for a season here upon earth, paid the 
price of our ransom, and at the cost of His own life rescued 
millions from perdition and woe. 

And did He come to seek and to save my poor soul; to blot 
out my transgressions ; to remove difficulties that stood in the 
way to my Father's home in heaven? Then, the least I can 
do is thankfully to yield up myself to His care, to pray Him to 
carry me “upon His shoulder” back to the heavenly fold, to 
heal the wounds I have received, and to secure my future peace 
and safety in the fold above. He might have left.me, as He 
did the angels that sinned, to suffer the consequences of my 
folly, but He would not, but has promised “to carry the lambs 
in his bosom,’’ where every bleat shall be felt, and every cry 
shall be heard and answered. H. H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Age of Trees.—Isaiah Ixy. 22.—In many different parts of 
the earth there are individual instances of almost all kinds of 
trees, which have not merely already stood as many years, and 
grown to as great a size as any of their species have ever been 
known to do, but (which is peculiarly remarkable, and, indeed 
singularly striking) are still vigorous and growing, and as yet 
exhibit no signs of what can properly, that is, physiologically, 
be regarded as old age. Of many of these “ oldest inhabitants” 
of the park, or the churchyard, or of the forest, much of the 
trunk may be hollowed out ; many of the larger branches may 
have beea broken off or otherwise destroyed in the course of 
ages. The “sundry and manifold changes of the world” may 
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have shorn them of their glory, and ‘left little of them remain- 
ing Still, that little evinces as gres} activity in the vital pro- 
cess as ever. That is to say, it is the seal of as vigorous a 
circulation of sap as in its earliest years; it puts forth and 
matures leaves, and flowers, and fruit, which are as large and as 
perfect as in its best days ; it is still forming fresh wood, and 
having every year additional bulk given to it. Let one example 
suffice meanwhile. ‘There is at Allonville, in France, an oak so 
decayed that the only support it has is by the outer layers of 
wood and by the bark. It may be said to stand on stilts. Its 
trunk is a perfect hollow or cavern ; and some idea, both of the 
size and age of the tree, and of the extent of its decay, may be 
formed from the fact that in the year 1696 its hollow stem was 
converted into a little chapel of six or seven feet in diameter, 
wainscoted and paved, and in which Divine service is said to be 
still occasionally performed. It is computed that this tree, which 
is upwards of 35 feet in girth, must have seen at least from 800 
to 900 summers. Yet it is still vigorous. Every year it is 
adorned with abundance of leaves and laden with acorns.— 
Harvey's Trees and their Nature. 

Making kenown.—Dan. ii. 5.—There is as tory told in Samoa of 
a tyrannical chief of old who tied up the village priests and 
condemned them to sit day after day in the sun till they died, 
because they could not tell him who stole his bread-fruits and 
bananas. They were saved, as the story goes, by a clever 
Daniel from the sacred craft of another district, who satistied 
the chief that his bread-fruits had been stolen by the bats.— 
Turner's Polynesia. 

Anger.—Genesis xxxvil. 34.—Rending the clothes is a com- 
mon expression of anger in Samoa. A man or a woman ina 
passion will not only pull off the upper garment and tear it in 
shreds, but go up and down the house like a demon, smashing 
the water-bottles, tearing the native cloth, cutting up the canoe, 
and then, perhaps, end the scene by sitting down and having a 


fit of crying over the folly, wreck and ruin of the whole affair. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Ir is not the same sort of Christmas as we used to 
enjoy in olden days in the olden country, but it is a very 
enjoyable one notwithstanding. The water is not frozen 
in the jug when we get up in the morning; it is not 
necessary to scratch the ice off the window with one’s 
finger-nail in order to make a peep-hole through which to 
ascertain the state of the weather; and one is not engaged 
simultaneously in wishing a happy Christmas and endeavouring 
to rub a little warmth into the blue, chill ends of one’s fingers. 
{t is rather hot, on the contrary, and the sun is up before most 
of us, and has worked himself quite into a perspiration before 
we leave the breakfast table ; and when at last we emerge, 
churchward-bound, instead of a few inches of crisp frozen snow 
from last night, or of soft eider-down just fallen, we find a scora 
road very dusty. Dut those slowly wending their way along the 
scoria road have a true Christmas look—a look which English- 
men and Englishwomen seem to keep in their trunks during the 
rest of the year, and bring out to wear on the twenty-fifth of 
December only. It is seldom left behind, either, when the 
trunk is packed up for New Zealand, and many of them are to 
be seen on the scoria road. ‘The costume is not, either, the exact 
thing we all remember at old Christmas times, when pretty 
little feet were encased in pretty little drab-coloured snow-boots, 
and pretty little hands were buried in the recesses of snug- 
looking muffs, and when the compliments of the season came 
out of pretty lips, with the accompaniment of a pretty little 
cloud of vapour. But still the feet, it is said, are as pretty, and 
the hands look as neat in their delicate French gloves, and the 
compliments sound as well as ever, though the sun rises before 
five, and does not set till after seven o'clock, and though we are 
many thousand miles away from the old country, and though it 
is too hot to bring the yule log into the hall at night. Christ- 
mas is Christmas all the world over, and the three men some- 
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body met yesterday with bunches of pohutukaia to adorn their 
rooms with in honour of the day will probably enjoy it in the 
midst of their families as much as if they had the true old 
orthodox holly-branch in every corner of the house. They 
looked like married men, too, and will probably, therefore, not 
miss the mistletoe so much as less fortunate individuals. But, 


whether or not, a merry Christmas to them and theirs.— 
Southern Cross (N. Z.). 


GATHERINGS IN #@LENCE. 

Covck-wiit's Wrnow.— Living for years in Newfoundland and Canada, 
Wilson's American Ornithology had become almost as familiar to me as my 
alphabet, and when at length I travelled inte the Southern States, many of 
the birds which do not extend their visits to the north had become objects 
of eager interest to me. Prominent among these was that night-jar 
whose nocturnal utterances are thought to repeat the words, “ chuck-will’s 
widow.” I know not what made this particular bird so interesting ; 
perhaps the singularly true resemblance to the human voice of its cry ; 
perhaps the solemn hour of its occurrence, for night-sounds have always an 
element of romance about them; perhaps the rarity of a sight of the 
bird; perhaps the superstitions with which it is invested; perhaps 
of all these combined; or perhaps none of them;—lI cannot tell; 
but so it was: I ardently desired to hear the chuck-will's widow. 
I went to the south, and arrived in the hill country of Alabama as 
spring was merging into the early summer. I had not been domiciled 
many days, when one night I remained sitting at the open window of my 
bedroom, long after the household had retired to bed. It was a lovely 
night; a thunder-storm had just passed, which had cleared and cooled the 
air; the moon was in the west, and the stars were twinkling; the rain- 
drops still hung upon the trees, sparkling as the beams fell on them; the 
large white blossoms of a catalpa tree were conspicuous just under my 
window, and gushes of rich fragrance came up from a clematis which 
thickly covered the trellis work of the ladies’ arbour. The solemn forest 
with its serried ranks of primeval trees, girdled in the little garden, and 
lay dark and vague beyond. It was too early for the noisy cicad# that in 
the later summer make the woods ring with their pertinacious crinking, 
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and not a sound broke the profound silence. Every element was poetry, 
and my mind was in a state of quiet but high enjoyment. It wanted but 
a few minutes of midnight, when suddenly the clear and distinct voice of 
the chuck-will’s widow rose up from a pomegranate tree in the garden 
below the window where I was sitting, and only a few yards from me. It 
was exactly as if a human being had spoken the words “chuck— 
widowwidow.”’ I had not been thinking of this bird, but of course I 
recognised it in a moment, and a gush of delight and surprise went through 
me. I scarcely dared to breathe, lest any sound should alarm and drive it 
away, and my ears were strained to catch every intonation uttered. It 
continued to repeat its singular call at intervals of a few seconds for about 
half an hour, when another from a little distance answered, and the two 
pursued their occupation together, sometimes calling alternately, some- 
times both at the same instant. By and by, a third, further off in the 
forest, joined them, and the first flew away. The spell was broken, and I 
went to bed; but even in sleep the magic sound seemed to be ringing in 
my ears.—Gosse’s homance of Natural History. 

A Jamaica Burrerrty.—A very vivid emotion of delight was produced 
in my mind on my visit to Jamaica, by the sight of //eliconta Charitoma, 
The appearance of this fine butterfly is so totally different from that of 
any of the species with which I had been familiar—the form is 80 
peculiarly intertropical, so associated with the gorgeous glooms of South 
American scenery—-that nothing like it bad occurred to me either in 
Europe, or in any part of the northern continent. I first saw it flattering 
slowly and fearlessly, over a great thicket of Opuntia in full flower, itself 
a memorable object to behold, The beauty and singularity of the form, 
the very remarkable shape of the wings, so long and so narrow, the 
brilliant contrasts of colour with which they are adorned, lemon-yellow and 
velvety black, in bands, and the very peculiar flapping of these organs in 
flight, as if their length rendered them somewhat unwieldly, altogether 
took a strong hold on my imagination. I subsequently saw it under 
circumstances which greatly heightened the interest with which I had 
first beheld it. Passing along a rocky footpath on a steep, wooded mountain 
side, my attention was attracted, just before sunset, by a swarm of these 
butterflies in a sort of rocky recess, overhung by trees and creepers. They 
were about twenty in number, and were dancing to and fro exactly in the 
manner of gnats, or as the ghost-moth in England plays at the side of a 
wood. After watching them awhile, I noticed that some of them were 
resting with closed wings at the extremities of one or two depending vines, 
One after another fluttered from the group of dancers to the reposing 
squadron, and alighted close to the others, so that, at length, when only 
about two or three of the fliers were left, the rest were collected in groups 
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of half-a-dozen each, so close together that each group might have been 
grasped by the hand. When once one had alighted, it did not in general 
fiy again ; but a new-comer, fluttering at the group, seeking to find a place, 
sometimes disturbed one recently settled, when the wings were thrown 
open, and one or two flew up again. As there were no leaves on the 
hanging staiks, the appearance presented by these butterflies, so crowded 
together, their long erect wings pointing in different directions, was not a 
little curious. I was told by persons residing near, that every evening 
they thus assembled, and that [ had not seen a third part of the numbers 
often collected in that spot.—/)id. 

SuspManine Lire.—In September lest, the ship Bulioyg, being nearly 
midway between the north of Iceland and Cape Farewell, obtained 
soundings of 1,260 fathoms. The sounding apparatus brought to the 
surface a large mass of coarse muddy matter, no less than ninety-five per 
cent. of which consisted of the shelly remains of Globigerina, a genus of 
Foraminifera, thus testifying that the ocean floor at that locality mast be 
paved by countless millions of these animals, some of which were alive. 
But, more marvellous still, from this great depth, the sounding-line 
brought up star-fish im full activity, radiant with beauty, which probably 
enjoyed life, though subjected to the enormous pressure of a ton and a-half 
on the square inch, 

Turvsu py Moonutcut.—On the night of 22nd of February, 
at ten minutes before ten, | was surprised to heara thrush in full song. 
It was quite calm, after two days of tremendous tempest—the moon had 
just shone out in splendour, after being obscured by dark clouds; whether 
this sweet bird had mistaken this sudden light for the early dawn of day, 
no one can tell ; but in the whole course of my life I never met with an 
instance before so late at night and in winter. At midsummer, and at full 
moon, I have heard the blackcap, and cuckoo, and several minor songsters ; 
but even at such a time I never heard a thrush sing after ten o'clock.— 
Correspondent of the Zoologist (Cheltenham), 

BiackBinps Sincine in Tuk Nicurt.—A few days after that unusually 
severe hurricane which visited this and other parts of England, at the end 
of last month, a very unusval phenomenon in Natural History was 
observed here, which perhaps may interest some of the readers of the 
“Zoologist,” and admit of a satisfactory explanation, I happened to be up 
rather late at night, and heard a blackbird singing as joyously and as 
vigorously as if in broad daylight. This was between twelve and one 
o'clock in the morning. The nicht was moonlight and calm, with light 
fleecy clouds, The same fact was mentioned to me by the village police- 
man, who, when on his beat that night, was, as he told me, astonished to 
hear so many birds singing in all directions. With the exception of 
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nightingales and a few other birds, this is not usual, even in the summer at 
night, but during the month of February seems to be a very extraordinary 
occurrence.—ZJbid (near Warwick). 

Tue JACKDAW AND THE Movusk.—An acquaintance of mine here, a 
barber, once kept a jackdaw, which, he tells me, was very fond of mice. 
His shop consisted of two rooms, back and front. The former of these was 
the jackdaw’s abode. Amongst other things in it at the time referred to 
was an old shovel, with a rend about the middle, lying against the wall 
One day my friend observed a mouse on the floor. The jackdaw also eyed 
it, and instantly made a spring, but, unlike our domestic favourite, fell 
far short of the mark. Mousie of course ran for it, but soon reappeared. 
This time, however, the bird seemed not to notice it until within a few 
feet, when another dart was made, but failed as before. My friend was 
now obliged to leave the room to wait upon a customer. On his return he 
saw the mouse, but not the jackdaw. Where washe? Once or twice he 
thought he saw the bird's white eye peeping from a certain place, but he 
was not quite sure. Mousie, however, approaching this spot rather closely, 
put an end to all conjecture; for, sure enough, out came the birds head 
through the hole in the shovel, and nailed the “ wee timorous beastie!” 
After paruding about in triumph for some time, with the mouse dangling 


in his bill, he gulped it, to the utter amazement of his master.—/bid, ( Banff.) 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


England’s Yeomen. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. Seeley & Co. 5s. 
Miss Charlesworth is already known as a successful authoress of books 

for young people. The present is a tale drawn from real life, containing 

many pleasing descriptions of conversations and events at an English farm- 


house, with much teaching by « xample. We give two extracts :— 


*“ Yes, [ve left another grandson there. as fine a babe as you ever looked 
on, Benezer; they have named him Stephen,” 

“Tne Alnighty bless him!” said Benezer, “and be pleased to keep him, 
for ever, as the AT le of His eye,” 

‘That | believe He will! It’s wonderful the comfort that has all followed 
on since | made s ich a sorrow when my po r ben went aAWwny. 

‘Ah, yes, mistress, that always comes of looking m1gner. Sure as ever 
we keep down our eyes upon earth there’ll be trouble, some way or other, 
spring up to meet them; and ‘tis none the less certain, when we keep them 
above, there'll be many a dear comfort look down from heaven to enlighten 
them.” 

“ But, Benezer, I can’t tell you how it hurts me sometimes to think I 
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never had the heart to look that way till ‘twas all darkened here. It seem 
so bard-hearted never to give a jook up to Him that’s above till, as you 
may say, I bad no comfort left.” 

“Ab, mistress, it may well surprise we, but it don’t surprise He; Him’ 
be soused to it! He met our hard heart face to face, when He came 
down to die. I've often thought how close ‘twas put when they must 
choose He or a murderer, and they turned their faces from He, and cried 
out for Barabbas; He remembers that day, and sure enough we don’t let 
He forget, for "tis what we be after, the best of us sometimes—looking any 
way but to He. If Him were not God of Parrence ‘twould be all over 
with we, not once, but aye, a thousand times, I'm right certain. But ‘tis 
written, ‘He waits to be gracious,’ for He knows there’s no other hope for 
we; and, dear me, when He sees we be at last looking up, He calls the 
whole blessed heaven to rejoice over we! ” 

“Oh, Benezer, I can’t think upon it enough ; *tis the wonder of my life 
when I come to consider.” 

“ Yes, ‘tis jast that He du say, ‘Oh that they would consipER!” ’tis the 
last thing we come to; we go slaving and complaining, and worrying to 
Geath, when He be telling us only to look up to He and consider; and ‘tis 
when we takes to that we find the world be soon under our feet.” 


“One spring morning, Philip said, at the breakfast table, that a forest 
tree would be felled before eight o'clock, and asked if Mabe! would like to 
be there. It was a woodland sight she had never seen, and she was de- 
lighted to go with her yeoman protectors to the wood. It was an exquisite 
morning in May, the flowers were all drooping with dew, to the spangies of 
which the early sun gave the splendour of gems. As they went on in the 
wood, the chorus of song grew more thrilling; that joyous sung of the 
morning, which, perbaps, no one can imagine who has not stood early in the 
depth. of some wild wood in spring. Philip and Matthew trod down a 
pathway for Mabel, and held back the hazel and eglantine, and so all made 
their way, until they reached an open spot where moss and flowers alone 
formed acarpet. The forest tree stood there in its grandeur, the woodmen 
had already laid the axe to its root, but they were not near then, and the 
noble tree looked unconscious of the fate proclaimed by the gashes already 
cut at ite root. Not asinglo leaf had yet unfolded upon it, but its count- 
less buds were rich in promise of foliage, and gleamed bright against the 
blue sky above them. Mabel had a seat on the stem of a tree already cut 
down and barked; and from the copsewood one nightingale answered 
another, until] Matthew's quick ear could reckon five around them con- 
cealed in the green mist of young leaves. But now the woodmen came, 
crushing down with heavy tread the light amemonies that clustered above 
the mossy ground; they looked up at the tree, then stooped to unfasten 
and prepare the long coil of rope that wa to guide it in its fall. The 
sight of the woodmen brought suddenly to Aabel a feeling for the fate of 
the noble tenant of the wood, and in these Jast few moments a bulifinch 
perched on one of its branches, and poured forth his plaintive song. Mabel 
saw his crimson breast glowing in the sunbeam, and listened to him sing- 
ing there alone, and a sadness came over her, for she thought,‘ it is the last 
little bird that will ever sing from that tree!’ It seemed a touching fare- 
well to the noble forest tree, which for so many years had been a shelter 
and home for the birds of the wood; perhaps this little bullfinch remem- 


dered ite last year’s nest in its foliage. But the men threw the rope, and 
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the bird flew away ; the men plied their sharp hatchets, and the nearer 
birds in the copsewood ceased their song in surprise. At last the tree 
swayed—a few more strokes, and it fell; its hugh stem came down with a 
crash that was terrible, crushing its own branches, and breaking the young 
trees down beneath it, then lay stretched on the ground, the prostrate giant 
of the wood. It was too much for Mabel. She knew not before that there 
was sorrow to be felt in the fall of a tree; and never more from that day 
would she look on the felling of timber.” 


Dear Old England ; a Description of our Fatherland. Dedicated to all 


English Children, by Jane Ann Winscomb. Seeley and Co. 6s, 
This book is “intended either for school or play-hours. Its object is to 


interest English children in everything that concerns their dear native . 
land.” We think it quite adapted to attain this object. It gives a very 


large amount of information, in an attractive style, not at all like a school- 
book, and we recommend it with pleasure. There are several engravings; 
but we would suggest that the book would be still more useful if it hada 
map and an index. 


The History of the Gravelyn Family ; a Series of Stories for Children and 
Young People. J. Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d. 


The ‘‘ Series of Stories ” are read or related in the family, part of whose 
history is given. The whole forms a book which our readers will like, and 


we think they will be benefited, as well as interested, by reading it. 


We can only find room for one specimen :— 

«“* Kate,’ said her papa, as they sat in the library, ‘come and sit on my 
knee, and I will tell you about two twins. No, you shall tell me about 
them ; I will say their names, and you shall describe them. One is named 
Cheerfulness, and the other Quietness. Now, Kate, you must pretend 
that these are two persons, and you must tell me what they look like, and 
how they behave. Let me see: Quietness wears creaking shoes, and her 
hair is all about her ears, and—— 

“« No, no, papa, stop ; J will describe her. She has very soft, brown hair, 
brushed plain and smooth. Her eyes are blue, like mamma's, and her 
voice is “ever soft.” She goes up and down stairs so lightly that no one 
can hear her. I think, papa, she wears a brown dress, the exact colour of 
her hair, and it never rustles When the gnats come near her, they stop 
whirring. Nobody ever hears her voice, except the persons in the same 
room with her, or walking near her, if it is out of doors. She has a very 
nice face, and she looks lovely. even when her eyes are shut, Papa, I do 


‘not think [ could be quite like Quietness.’ 


“« You cannot be quite like her, certainly. Now for cheerfulness.’ 

“*Well, papa, Cheerfulness has a sky-blue dress, and golden, curling 
hair, and sunny blue eyes, and she likes going about in the gardens and 
lanes, and she gathers wild roses and honeysuckles, and twines them round 
her bat. She sings beautifully, and she likes bayfields and daisies, and a 
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long walk on a frosty day, and she never has any chilblains. The birds 
always sing when she goes by. Papa, was it Cheerfulness that you were 
reading about the other day ’ There was one line about flowers laughing 
in their beds.’ 

“*No; but it was about a great friend and ally of Cheerfulness. It 
was the lady you read about in Mrs. Farvilie’s story. You may read the 
poem, if you like; but I do not think you wil! understand all of it. Now, 
I want these two, Quietness and Cheerfulness, to spend every Sunday 
with us. They will not stay here unless my children are very kind to 
them. Do you think you can be careful, and keep them here all day?’ 

“«Yes, papa. 1 am sorry we frightened poor Quietness out of the 
garden ; but she has been very happy in this room with you and me.’ 

“*Very happy, indeed. Cheerfulness will not stay in our house on 
Sundays without Quietness. If you send Quietness away, Cheerfalness 
will go too. Now, go and find Aunt Ginevra, and ask her to come and 
play some hymn tunes for us, and we will sing the hymns that you and 
Gertrude learned this morning.’ 

“*Ah!" thought Mr. Gravelyn, when Kate had left the room, ‘thus it 
is with the corrections of our heavenly Father. He seeks to still our 
irreverent and worldly tumult, and calls for a sickness or calamity to bid 
us be silent. And if we submit, He keeps us in His presence, and gives us 
boly lessons. But if we murmur or rebel, we are dismissed to the lowly 
couch of care and sorrow, and we find it very, very dark.’ ” 


Mists and Shadows. By George E. Sargent. -H. T. Tresidder. 2s. 6d. 


A lively, interesting tale, containing sane wholesome lessons. Mr. 
Sargent's books are generally welcome. 


Little Sunshine ; a Tale for very young Chiltren. Lockwood and Co. 2s. 
This story is “for those little ones who cannot read, and yet love to” 


hear a tale.” It isa very pretty book both inside and outside, and wi!l be 
a favourite in the nursery. : 


Agnes Macartney ; or the Orphan of Le Nid. By 8S. Rivell. Wertheim 
and Co. 


A littie tale of great interest. It teaches dependance on God, and has 
many marks of reality. 


The Man Christ Jesus; by Rev. Newman Hal! (Nisbet & Co), is one of Mr. 
Hall's useful and evangelical little tracts. ——The Rubs of Life (Wertheim 
and Co.) is a collection of tracts on several practical subjects —— Mental 
Pictures.{ Nisbet and Co.) is a series of 100 of those well known exercises 
from the Bible. The majority of them strike us as being too “ easy.” 
Sacred Harmonics for the Subbath School and Family ; by J. Sampson ; 
(Jackson and Walford, 1s.), provides us with 26 original tunes to as many 
well-known hymns. We do not think these tunes are of suflicient merit 
for separate publication. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


Tne funeral of Her late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, took place 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on 25th March, privately, yet with much 
of the state and ceremony befitting the exalted rank of the late Duchess, 
As compared with our Royal funerals, this was unusually private. The 


removal of the body from Frogmore to the Royal Mausoleum occupied but 


a very small portion of the early morning. In Windsor itself, the appear- 


ance of the town marked the presence of a great sorrow and recent calamity 
manifest to the most careless observer. Business was entirely suspended, 
all the shops and places of business were closed, every blind was down, and 
a very few persons were in the streeta, On the day of the funeral, after 
the members of the establishment at Frogmore had dined, a paper (as we 
are informed) in her Majesty’s own hand-writing was read, in which was 
communicated the gratifying information that all the servants attached to 
the household would be liberally provided for, her Royal Highness having 
by her will left £3,000, to which her Majesty has graciously added an ad- 
ditional sum of £2,000, to be divided in proportions regulated according to 
time of servitude and position in the household; in addition to which the 
servants will be pensioned on a scale similar to that by which her Majesty's 
servants are provided for. The will of the Duchess was proved on the 3rd 
of April, by the Prince Consort, the sole executer. It is as follows:— 
‘“‘This is the last will and testament of me, Victoria Marie Louisa, Duchess 
of Kent and Strathern. I hereby revoke all other wills and codicils made 
by me at any time heretofore. I give, devise, and beqneath to my dearly- 
beloved daughter, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, all my real and personal 
estate whatsoever and wheresoever whereof I may be seised, possessed, in- 
terested in, or entitled unto at the time of my decease, to hold the same unto 
my said daughter, her successors and assigns absolutely. I appoint my 


dearly. beloved son-in-law and nephew, his Royal Highness Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, Prince Consort, sole executor. In witness whereof I 
have hereto set my hand, March 20, 1860.— Victoria.” 


2 The personality 
was sworn under £30,000. 


The memory of ker Royal Highness will long 
be cherished with affection and respect by the people of these islands. 
There is no doubt, that by God’s blessing on the judicious training of her 
daughter, sometimes under circumstances of trial and perplexity, that we 
are privileged to be the subjects of the best queen England has ever had. 


We expect there was fine fun in many families on the morning of Mon- 
day, April 7, when the Census papers had to be given up, containing full 
particulars of the name, occupations, ages, &c., &c., of everybody. We 
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know two little people who wanted their dolls to be written down in the 
list. 


Tue first street railway, or tramway, in London, was opened in the 

Bayswater-road on the 23rJ March. It consists of rails laid on the 

ordinary road, on which very large omnibuses are drawn by horses. These 

tramways have been very successful in the United States, and also at 


Birkenhead ; and it is expected that there will shortly be several more in 
London. 


A FULL-LENGTH bronze statue of General Sir Henry Havelock has been 
erected in Trafalgar-square, facing Northumberland House. It was 
“uncovered” on 10th April. The likeness of the deceased general is 
good, and the position in which he is standing is full of meaning. It is 
erected on a Dartmoor granite pedestal, which is at present without any 
inscription ; but on the front it is intended to engrave the gallant general’s 
name, the regiment to which he belonged at the time of his death, and a 
list of his glorious victories during his brilliant campaign in India. On 
the back it is intended to record the namies of the regiments that served 
under his command at the relief of Lucknow, and in other engagements 
with which he was connected. The statue is by Mr. Behnes. 


Lorp E ern has again returned from China. We sincerely hope that 
the recent treaty made by him on behalf of England with the Chinese, 
will be faithfully kept by those unacci untable people. 


Tur British Government have recog aised Victor Emmanuel as “ King of 
ltaly.”’ | 


Very dreadful accounts continue ¢p come from India of the sufferings 
and death consequent on the famine ghere. A committee, headed by the 
Lord Mayor, has been formed in London to receive subscriptions for the 
purchase of food, Upwards of £50,000 has already been collected and sent 
to India. 

Prince ALFRED has been visiting the West India islands, where his 
reception has been most enthusiastic and gratifying. 
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CORN FLOUR, 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
Paistgy, Mancuxster, LONDON. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS; arranged for Four Voices. By J. I. 
Cossin. Stitched, price 2d. ; cloth, 6d, Trebic and Bass, 2d. Treble Part only, 1d. 


ALM d OTHER PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, arranged f 
Hints on Chanting. Price | cloth 6d. 


CHANTS and PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 


in cloth, price 8d. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST; being a Collection of 148 Tunes 
and Pieces for Children. Arranged for two Tre and a Bass, by Tnaomas CLaak 
Cloth, @s. ; half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG; containing 55 Pieces, Musie 
and Words, neatly bound in cloth, price Is. Also in 8 Parts, at 1d. each. 


MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 12 Pieces of Music (Treble Part 
only), with the Words, Price 1d. 


—— 


In foolscap 8vo., cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


BRANCHES RUNNING OVER THE WALL: 


Or, Incidents Dlustrative of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School 
Operations. By R. E. 


“This is a series of neat and interesting short essays on a dozen varied sub all of 
4 more or less attractive character, such as ‘ Dusty Sam,’ ‘The Merchant,’ ‘The Hatter,’ 
‘Harry the Sailor,’ and ‘ The Storekeeper.’ It is excellent reading for young persons.” 
—British Standard. 


“ Bringing to light interesting cases, which show that Sunday schools are indirectly 
as well as y, blessings to the community.—Sunday Teacher’s Treasury. 3 


“The work ought to be in every Sunday school library, and in a a 
teacher's hands, as a means of encouragement to them. "English ournal of 


** A happy title for a simple and exceedingly good little series of papers ees Dae 
the * Union Magazine,’ in illustration of +4 collateral benefits of Sunday cools. To 


such teachers as do not make the most of their great agency, or may be discouraged at its 
seeming failures,—and to such churches as do not rightly value the urs of the Sabbath 


School,—it may give both impulse and profitable suggestion.” —J 
Scuoot Usiow, 566 Old Bailey, London E.C, 
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In foolecap Syo., Lastrated with 31 Engravings, in cloth, ls. 6d; gilt edges, 3a, 


BIBLE MONTHS; 
OR, THE SEASONS IN PALESTINE, 
As Illustrative of Seripture. 


By W. H. Groser, F.G.8., of the Sunday School Union. 


~ 


Author of “Illustrative Teaching,” &c. 
“After deacribis he phvsical featurms of the country, with its diversities of climate, 
the author devotes a chapter to cach meath of the year, and in a very pleasing stvie and 
manner describes the phenomena pecularto each month, He has, in th Osecution of 
hie task, faithfully availed ! seit of the lab urs and researches of those who have pre 
ceded him in this department of humang®quiry. "—Leclectic Review 


There is scarcely apace Which does afford some instructiv striking illustrat 
of Scripture. The contents of many efndite volumes are her Sinipineda | ndensed, 
an, unlike most compilations, it forms @ very interesting as well as a very useful book 
—Baptust Magazine 
Mr. Grosser has rendered cood service to his fi w-labourers by preparing this calen 
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LIFE BOATS. 


AwonG the many useful institutions sustained by the bene- 
volence of this country, there is hardly a more practically 
useful one than “ The National Life Boat Association,” which 
was formed,in the year 1824, for the preservation of life from 
shipwreck. The society has for its patroness Her Majesty the 
Queen, who is also an annual subscriber of £50. For several 
successive years the institution has made steady progress; the 
field of its operation has extended, its life-saving fleet has 
been added to, and the greater im proportion to the number of 
wrecks on our coast has been the number of lives that have 
been saved from premature death through its instrumentality. 

It has now a fleet of no less than one hundred and ten life- 
boats, nearly the whole of which are comparatively new, one 
hundred of them having been built within the past ten years, 
all are in good repair, and im readiness for instantaneous ser- 
vice. Fourteen new life boats were presented to the institu- 
tion during the year 1860,@y philanthropic individuals; one 
of them was a presentation by two English ladies, in memory 
of a departed sister. This life-boat, which is stationed at 
Llandudno in North Wales, has been appropriately named, at 
their request, the Sisters’ Memorial. 

The life-boats of the institution have, during the past year, 
been directly instrumental in saving two hundred and ten lives 
from thirty-four shipwrecks, and have, on forty-six other 
occasions, gone off to vessels in apparent danger, or which 
have shown signals of distress, but which have ultimately got 
out of danger, or whose crews have not needed to be taken 
off. The whole of these valuable services have been porformed 
without the loss of a single life amongst those who have 
manned them. On numerous other occasions the crews of 
life-boats have assembled in stormy weather and kept watch 
during the night when disasters have been expected. From 

life-boats have saved one 
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hundred and sixty-two persons, seventy-eight of whom were 
rescued during the destructive gale of the 9th and 10th of 
February. Nineteen of these were saved by the Carnsore 
life-boat from the barque Guana, of Glasgow. The cost 
(£300) of this life-boat and transporting-carri: age was pre- 
sented to the institution as a tgank-offering, by a lady whose 
hfe was saved from drowning ly a gentleman on board whose 
yacht she was when an accident happened. 

Notwithstanding the almost unparalleled stormy character of 
the year 1860, the number of shimwrecks attended with loss of 
life was considerably below the average, and, happily, there 
was no wholesale sacrifice of huihan life as in the cases of the 
Pomona and Royal Charter in the previous year, when upwards 
of eight hundred persons perish¢ from these two ships alone. 
The total number of wrecks on tke coasts of the United King- 
dom during the year 1860, was (879; the average of the last 
seven years being 1184, whilst .o total loss of lives in 1860) 
was 036, the average for the last #even years being $0. 


The number of lives saved @uring the year 1860, is as 


follows :— 4 
By rocket and mortar apparggus AQS 
By ships’ own boats, shore béats, steamers, &c. 2.949 
By individual exertion ~ Bae ; 14 


Those saved by hfe-boats havg all been rescued under r 
perilous circumstances, and whe if, probably, they could have 
been SAY ed by no other MMcans. One CX imple of such sery ic CS 
may be mentioned 

A few months ago it blew a heavy gale off Lyme Regis. 
About eicht o'clock at nicht the ajarm was given that a vessel 
was in distress in the offing. It was pitchy dark; indeed 
the intense darkness, the strong sale , and the heavy surf on 


shore, were enough, said the mayo’ of the town, to appal any 
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men from entering the life-boat. After some short delay, 
however, the boat was manned by a gallant crew—her cox- 
swain, Thomas Bradley, being early at his post. Tar-barrels 
were lighted up on shore, and the boat proceeded on her 
mission of mercy. So truly awful was the night, that nearly 
every one on shore believed she would never return again. 
However, after battling with the fury of the storm, and after 
an absence of about an hour anda half, the hfe-boat did return, 
laden with the shipwrecked crew of three men of the smack 
Elizabeth Ann of Lyme Regis. The inhabitants of the town 
were perfectly amazed at the hfe-boat’s performances, and the 
daring behaviour of her skilful coxswaim and crew. 

The total number of persons saved from shipwreck from the 
establishment of the institution in 1824 to the end of the year 
1860, either by its lfe-boats, or for which it has cranted-re- 
wards, is 11,856. During the year, the institution has granted 
16 silver medals, 14 votes of thanks inscribed on vellum, and 
the sum of £1,111 12s. 4d. in pecuniary rewards, for saving 
455 shipwrecked persons. Since its formation, it has expended 
on life-boat establishments, £46,350 &s. 3d., and has voted 82 
gold and 675 silver medals for distinguished services for saving 
life, besides pecumary rewards, amounting together to £14,015 
19s. lld. Its medals and other honorary awards were much 
coveted by the coast boatmen and men of the Coast-guard 
service, and the amount and prompt payment of its pecuniary 
rewards, afforded general satisfaction. Its medals were not 


unfrequently presented at public meetings. The total receipts 
during the year 1860, amounted to £14,027 lls. 2d.; of this 
sum no less than £2,721 had been given by philanthropic in- 


dividuals to de fray the cost of fourteen life-boats. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
JUNE.f 
“Myriads of flowers, like armies marching on, 
Blaze on the hills, and glitter in the brake, 
On the mountains, 
Lound the fountains, 
In the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the Spring flowers, where are they ?” 
How!rt. 

We have for some months trace,| the progress of the year 
from its dawn to its present glorio\’s day, through its infancy 
and youth to its vigorous manhood, It is now in all the glow- 
ing radiance of its beauty, and we %ee the full development of 
the silent processes of vegetation which have been going on 
through the winter and early spring. - Buds have expanded, 
and form what Spenser calls “a leafie luxurie;”’ in the woods 
arich and grateful twilight shade ig thrown around whilst the 
fields are covered with promise of ¢bundant food for man and 
beast. How fully may we now eater into the tender and 
devout admiration of the phenomeja of summer, which is so 
beautifully expressed in #Hymn on the Seasons 

“ Now comes Thy beauty in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent.. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks, and groves, and holjow whispering gales. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds, to Him whorp sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, ay] whose pencil paints.”’ 


The Hebrew writers were keenly alive to the impressions 
made on the mind by the external beauties of creation, and 
drew from them suitable reflections ‘on the power and wisdom 
and goodness of God. We may refer to such in the seyenty- 
fourth and hundred-and-fourth Psalms. 
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if the days of June are brilliant and sultry, and the air is 
filled with the busy flutter and hum of bright insects of every 
hue, how soft and lovely is a June wight; fragrant essences 
seem to exhale from the very turf; the breath of the sweet- 
briar, or the smell of the clover, or bean, or hay-field is wafted 
en the gentle breeze—the cockchafler sweeps by with a 
majestic boom; the glow-worm’s lamp is lighted to attract its 
winged companion, the croak of the frogs is heard from the 
marshy grounds, the cry of the stone-curlew rings loud over 
the bare heath, the “ downy feathered owl on noiseless wing” 
is flitting silently in quest of prey,* and the sweet notes of the 
nightingale are not yet finished., Towards the end of the 
month, though the finches and wrens still chirp and twitter, 
nost of the birds cease their song. 

‘‘The croves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
To melody resound. ‘Tis silence all, 
As if the lovely songsters, overwhelmed 
sy bounteous Nature’s plenty, lay entranced 
In drowsy lethargy.” 

On a sultry day we are often tempted to choose our walk 
by a river-side, or on the banks of a quiet pool, for the sake of 
the lovely water flowers which abound in this and the ensuing 
month. Idumea must have been a “dry and thirsty land,” 
excepting at certain seasons, and we see the propriety of 


Job's question—** Can the rush grow up without mire, and can 
the flag grow without water?’ It was with reference to the 
sedgy banks of the rushing Jordan, when speaking of John 
the Baptist, that our Lord asked the multitudes—‘ What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to see? <A reed shaken 
with the wind?” The sweet flag (Acorus calamus) was once 
much prized, when floors, instead of being covered with 
carpets, were strewn with reeds and rushes.f Linnwus says 

* A pair-of owls will bring a mouse to the nest every five minutes. 

+ The custom was long retained in Norwich, and on certain days the 
ancient cathedral was perfumed with the scent of this flag with which its 
floor was covered. 
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it is the only native aromatic plant of northern climes. The 
tall bulrush (Scirpus lacustris) nov: rears its brown head hgh 
above the rest of the water weed;. Its stems are useful to 
the thatcher, and also for chair s@ats and mats. The water 
gladiole (Butomus umbellatus) is crowned with its rich cluster 
-of pink flowers ; it was admired by the old herbalists for the 
“beautie and bravourie thereof.” The yellow iris (lris 
pseud-acorus) grows both by the waterside and in damp woods 
and ditches, together with the gyaceful arrowhead. The 
foam-like flowers ot the meadow-saveet (Sporeea ulimaria ) are 
as attractive here from their fragrance, as the woodbine and 
the sweet briar in the lanes, but from the quantity of prussic 
acid they contain, there is dangor in keeping them in a 
close room. Nothing is more ginceful than this cream- 
coloured and lace-like flower, and-we wonder not that the 
French call it “/a reine des pres.” Tifthis is “ the queen of the 
meadows,’ the large white water-lilky (Nymphoa alba) may 
well be named the queen of the river. Weare reminded of 
Mrs. Hemans’s lines :— 

“QO, beautiful thou art, 

Thou sculpture-like and stately rjver queen, 

Crowning the depths as with the light serene 


Of a pure heart!” i 


The broad and glossy leaves are attached to a stem, which, 
under favourable circumstances, has been known to grow as 
thick as a man’s arm. The bud is formed below the surface 
of the water, and rises when ready fo expansion. The flower 
opens aL seven in the morning. and closes about four in the 
afternoon, re-opening the next mornigg ; it was once believed 
that it sank below the water during: the hours of darkness. 
The yellow water-hly (Nuphor /ut ‘) grows in the same 
localities. and flowers towards the end of the month. The 
bog bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) is yone of the prettiest of 


the marsh plants, its white flowers being tipped with red, and 


bordered with a delicate fringe. lis roots bind or mat the 


ground together so firmly that they will bear the tread, though 


¢ 
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the intervals between them may be filled with water. From 
June to August may be found the azure blossoms of the water 
(Myosotis Palustris). This is “that small 


** 


scorpion grass 


pleading flower,’ which has “ so dear and yet so sad a name,” 


the forget-me-not. Another much smaller species grows in 
the fields and by the road sides (Myosotis Ardensis). The 
Germans plant the forget-me-not in their cemeteries, and 1t 18 
remarkable that after the battle of Waterloo immense quanti- 
ties of this flower sprang up on the soil which covered the 
remains of Han who were long remembered and lamented in 
far distant lands. The plants of this family have been called 
(Miyjosolis) nouse-car, from a fancied resemblance between the 
leaf and the ear of that little animal. They have received the 
ame of scorpion-grass because the top of the stem, covered 


4 
with the unblown buds. bends round in the shape of a 
scorpion s tail.” The stems of the water mvosotis 1s always 


smoeth, that of the other 1s hairy, and this is one of the many 
sigus of difference between land and water plants. The latter 
are glossy and often brittle, and it has been remarked that 
their pire ion must be different that of the former 
as the breathing of fishes 1s from that of birds. The leaves of 


Tne same prac Li will SOTIRCLIINCS Vary acc rding iLs they are 


the leaves which float on 


and lobed, whilst those 


* Our forefathers must have been fond of tracing analogies or likenesses, 


for they inferred from its shape that this plant was 


rood for the bites of 


scorpions, under which name they included all kinds of snakes then known 


to them. The hepatica thev called 


»ort—the latter word meaning 


worth, and liver-wort something good for any ailment of that part of the 


interna! structure, which also they thought the shape of the leaves 


resem Died. 
posed to be 


The viper’s bugloss affords another example of a name sup- 
indicative of the appearance and properties of the plant. 


‘nate it according to similar 


fancies. The spotted stem, in their opinion, res mbled the skin of the 


snake. the seeds the Viper’s head, and they drew the inference that the 
plant must be a specific for the bite of the reptile. 
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beneath it are cut into thread-like fibres resembling the growth 
of seaweed. ‘There are several ditch and pond plants which 
might be mentioned here—the duckweeds (Lemna) which 
afford plentiful food to all species of water-fowl, as well as 
shelter to multitudes of 1 The flowers of the pond-weed 
( Potamogeton) rise above the durface of the water, while the 
rest of the plant is immersed, growing sometimes to the depth 
of several feet, and looking like delicate ocean weeds. 

Among the different species of Lychnis now in flower is one 
common on moist ground called ragged robin, or cuckoo 
flower (Lychnis Flos OCuewli). Old Gerarde says that the 
reason why these flowers are sometimes called “bachelor’s 
buttons” is from their reserablance to the jagged cloth 
buttons anciently worn by gentlemen; whether they were 
only the wamarried, the quain: old herbalist does not say. 
The meadow saxifrage is some hing like the white campion, 
but smaller, and does not grow sohigh. It has a very curious 
small knobs resembling a 
cluster of coral beads. 

notice the tremulous mirage-like’vapour, which dances over the 
meadows and pleaims, and is seen only when the sky is clond- 
less, and the sun's rays unusually powerful. Dragon-flies now 
dart about, of all sizes, from the small delicate ones, with their 
gaury wings, to the great azure-bodied, or golden green, which 
must be very formidable as enemies. The angler’s May-fiy 
(Ephemera vculgata) emerges from the water about six o'clock 
in the evening, and dies abou; five hours after, the shortest 
lived of all the msect race. Th, larve are eagerly sought after 
by the keepers of aquaria. Th y are called caddis-worms, and 
ingeniously construct for ther cases made of the leaves 
and ‘stems of aquatic plants, river shells, fragments of 
mortar, bits of stick, &c., and lined with the softest silk. They 
more about in t’aese cases as a snail carries its habitation on its 
back. When about to assume the pupa state, the caddis-worm 
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a coating of silk, quite impervious to water. At the appointed 
time the pupa cuts an opening with its hard and horny man- 
dibles, end creeps ont. It swims to the top of the water, or 
attaches itself toa plant; the skin splits, and the perfect insect 
emerges by degrees. It is interesting to watch how it does 
this, and how it afterwards unfolds its crumpled and gauzy 
wings, until, like an animated gem, it flies over the surface of 
the water, soon to be a prey to the numerous birds which feed 
upon the insect race; but, “all unconscious of its doom,” 
it flutters gaily in the bright sunshine. The water ripples over 
the shining pebbles, clear and musical in its flow ; the shadows 
of leaf, and bird, and insect, dance on its glassy surface; the 
water-rat peeps out of its hole under the roots of the old 
willow-tree; the kingfisher darts past, bright and gorgeous 
as a tropic bird; and the sober moor-hen is busy with the cares 
of her young brool—she builds her nest by the water-side 
among the sedges, and, if a flood is likely to occur, a second 
nest is reared higher up, so that, if necessary, the eggs or 
young birds may be removed. The corncrake moors her nest 
to the stalk of a reed; or tall rush, and the reed-warbler, or 
sedge-bird makes her habitation of a great depth, so that 
though swayed about by the wind, the eggs do not roll out. 

The crickets on the moorland chirp as merrily as on a kitchen 
hearth, and the apricot scent of the gorse-covers there is wafted 
on the breeze. This is indeed the season of fragance. In the 
lanes we find the hawthorn blossoms succeeded by those of the 
elder, the woodbine,‘or wild honeysuckle, the dog-rose, and 
sweetbriar, the latter distinguished from the former by the 
deeper pink of its delicate flowers. The sweetbriar is the 
eglantine of the poets— Milton excepted, who seems to give that 
name to the woodbine, where he says :-— 

“ Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 
But Chaucer applies it to the sweetbriar :— 
“ The eglantine exhaled a breath, 
Whose odours were of power to raise from death.” 
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Shakspere, too :— 


* And leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander. 


Outsweetened not thy breath.” 
* 


“O’er-canopied with woodbine, 
With sweet mush roses, and with eglantine.” 


Shenstone speaks of the sweet-leafed eglantine, and “ Delta,” 
of Blackwood'’s Magazine, writes 


“ The eglantine—the red rose of the wood, 
Its cany boughs with threatening prickles round, 
Rich in its blossoms and sweet-scented leaves.” 


We must defer the notice of many lovely climbing flowers, 
as well as of those most frequently found in corn-fields, until 
next month. Grasses of all kinds, including corn (which is of the 
same family) come now into blossom orear. The wild oat, or 
darnel, waves by the road side; the spike of the foxtail, or timothy 
grass, and the tremulous quake-grass is found in the meadows, 
where the ring of the scythe may now be often heard. 

Butterflies. of varied ‘hnes abound.* The swallow-tail 
butterfly, the azure blue, and the common blue, the brimstone, 
the brown, the white, the small tortoiseshell, and the argus 
moths, white, yellow, and brown of all shades come out towards 
evening. A lane bordered with furze and broom is a favourite 
resort of these beautiful insects.~ The caterpillar of the privet- 
hawk moth (Spine Ligustr:) is one of the handsomest of the 
tribe in that stage of their beingg It is of a delicate pea-green, 
fading away to straw colour, an#k striped with hlac and white, 


* Darwin says that butterflies usually resemble the flowers they most 
frequent. One thing seems evident, that those which appear in spring are, 
like the spring flowers, of a soft and tender and delicate hue; those of 
summer, like its floral products, acquire a more varied and deeper colour- 
ing; whilst those of autumn present an intensity and richness of aspect 
in keeping with the orange and purple and blue which distinguish the 
parterre at this season. 
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with a large horn on the tail. The cuckoo-spit insect (Cicada 
spumaria) may be found in the foam which encircles the stems of 
many of our garden flowers. 

Snakes cast their skins repeatedly during the summer 
months. Shakspere, to whom every appearance of nature 
was familiar, says in his Midsummer Night's Dream :— 


‘‘ There the snake throws off her enamelled skin.”’ 


It draws it off by moving backwards, just as a glove is taken 
off by turning it over the hand, when it is too warm to do it 
the usual way. The skin comes away whole; the very eyes are 
peeled, and look in the slough like a pair of spectacles. To 
disencumber itself of its old garment with the greatest ease, 
the snake glides among the twigs of a hedge, or the stalks and 
blades of grass, which catch in the loosening skin, and retain 
it while the reptile carefully wriggles out. For some days 
after this is accomplished it is blind, and keeps very quiet. 
Caterpillars, as well as snakes and newts, change their skins, 
some of them as the one familiarly known as the woolly bear 
(the larva of the tiger moth), as many as ten or eleven times. 

We would hope that some of our young readers who have 
uot hitherto taken much interest in the wonders of the natural 
world around them, may be induced to observe for themselves 
the curious changes constantly taking place. They will find 
no employment so pleasing and instructive as the study of the 
works of God. I’rom them may they ascend to a contemplation 
of that greater work of mercy when He sent His son as His 
richest and noblest gift to a fallen and ruined world. 


Norwich B. 
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for come time a high at Yeddo. He has 
frequently hired to atten at the palaces of the creat 
to display his skill, Wuring my stay at Yeddo, the 
Minister invited his coljsagues, the representatives of 
ec) Gee Governments of France and the United States, with their 
and amall party of English visitors, to a luncheon at 
© «the British Legation, the interchange of hocpitalities at each 
@empliance with the reculaticns considered necessory for the 
wafety of foreigners in the present state of Japanese political 
parties. Our host had engaged this celebraied Japrnese to 
exbibit his arts before his Eyropean guests ; and on our 
Sijourning from our afternoon jmeal into the drawing-room 
we found the jnggier had madq@ some progress in preparing 

for the ecenes. wis an about seventy years old, 
eis of his countrymen in physical form and intellectual expression. 
& screcn was arranged at his back and a few panels of another 
Folding screen were also placed a little way on each side. A 
fed cloth was spreed on the floor, with boxes and other appa- 

scattered on his right and left. He was arrayed in the 
+ Sowing vestments and wore the armorial devices of a Japanese 
with the inner white silken dress of a Daimio. 
Teking his place in a central spot before the screen, and sitting 
on bis heels, he made his luw obeisance to the company, and 
amid freqeent sippings of warm tea, and graceful motions of his 
light fan, proceeded to deliver a short harangue. He depre- 
cated strict criticizms of his art; he was an old man, seventy 
years of age; forty years ago in the fall vigour of manhood 


. 


She would have astonished us by his fesis; but now he was 
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engaged in some spitited exchanges of humourous: repartee, 
all designed to dtaw off the attention of the spectators. “The 
buffoon rapidly drummed away on a wooden tom-tom, and 
was accompanied by an assistant, who produced two or three 
single prolonged notes from a Japanese. flute. The greater 
part of the exhibition was in no way very wonderful, and waa 
easily explained by the furtive introduction by sleight of hand 
of articles in the loose folds of the sleeve or by a quick move- 
ment in the direction of the side-screens. Empty basins of 
water suddenly display their dozens of lively eels; a quire of 
blank paper unexpectedly issues in the shape of bnght 
pictures ; gold-fish swimming in a glass vase are mysteriously 
transferred into an empty glass vessel on another portion of 
the floor; pieces of paper deposited in a box soon after come 
forth in an endless line of ribands, pictures of fierce warriors, 
and a living dove which escapes into the outer air. Pieces of 
paper saturated in water suddenly send forth a volume of © 
flame and remain unsesthed. Three written papers are offered 
to a foreign spectator, who retirmg to an adjoining room 
reserves two and secretes the remaining one in s carefully - 
closed box. Three papers similarly inscribed are burntims 
flame ; two are reduced to embers; the one corresponding to ~ 
the piece of paper in the box is slightly charred but remiss 
unconsumed. | 
Some of the feats possessed greater merit. A box was put 
together piece by piece, and firmly joined by rivets inthe 
presence of the observers, who were requested to handle 1 
and scrutinize its structure. The clown then proceeded to 
warn the spectators that the old man was a devtiver and e 
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of his tricks. An interlude occurred during which the juggler 
disproved every assertion of the clown by unbaring every 
portion of his dress or of the surrounding apparatus which 
was made the object of suspicion. The whole company how- 
ever carefully watched the old man’s motions and were not 


diverted from a strict scrutiny. At length he gave a tap of 
the fan causing the little box to resound; and then amid the 
loud applause of the beholders proceeded to unload the box of 
its contents, a process which occupied nearly five minutes. 


First comes forth a basin of food from which the buffoon and 


his assistant make their meal. Then there issue a score of 


| clay images, then more of a larger size, in sufficient quantity 
| to fill three boxes. Then dozens of yards of riband proceed 
" from the interior of the box, succeeded by a large roll of 
| paper which suddenly vanishes in the form of a firework and 


ends in the display of an ordinary umbrella available for use. 

During his occasional! retirements between the acts the clown 
ventured to occupy the vacant seat of honour and to deprecate 
the artist's skill, professing to initiate the audience into the 
secrets of his trickery—auntil the return of the juggler him- 


self discomposed him in his harangue and drove him humili- 


ated and abashed to his own corngr of the scence. 


There was another feat which: cansed many conjectures 
among the foreigners present, and was decidedly the best part 
of his exibition. A handsome lacquered despatch-box about 
eighteen inches in length was presented to our party, and we 
were invited to handle and examine its paris. He then chal- 
if lenged the company to secrete any article in the interior and 
| pledged himself to write on a placard the name of the 
article without opening the box. We retired into a small 
| adjoining room where no native was present, and while each 
if was suggesting something to be d¢posited within, the French 
Minister seized the box and requested to be permitted to place 
something known only to himself within the cover. He took 


it aside and secretly placing some article from his pocket 


within, carefully closed the hd anil kept his own secret. One 
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of our party carried back the box and set it down on a little 
stand before the Japanese artist. Seated at the distance of only 
two or three yards, we carefully watched the box, intent upon 
every movement or gesture of the old man, and every latent 
quarter and direction in which any secret mechanism could be 
suspected to exist. The clown now commenced in his accus- 
tomed strain of buffoonery to warn him of his deception, and 
to predict that his pretentious assumptions were now about to 
receive a signal rebuff. Still every ear was closed to their 
interlude of repartee, and every eye was fixed on the move- 
ments of the chief operator. Some of us fancied that we 
perceived a tremulousness in the old man and a blush on his 
cheek as if in conscious disappointment at being overwatched 
and baffled in the execution of the trick. We were beginning 
almost to pity him on account of his failure. There was no 
possibility of collusion, as no native was present in the room 
and the French Minister carefully guarded his own secret even 
from a European eye and ear. At last the juggler commenced 


moistening a large slip of paper; and while our French fellow- 


guest was whispering in our ear that if was a pocket-pistol 
which he had placed in the box, an inscription was being 
fastened on a conspicuous part of the back of the screen inti- 
mating in Japanese characters that a “ small fire-arm’” was 
the article deposited within. The box was then opened by 
one of the foreigners present, and the identical pistol was 
taken thence and restored to its owner. 

The celebrated butterfly scene closed his performance; and, 
as a pure effort of manual dexterity, was an effective concluding 
piece, which drew forth loud and continued expressions of 
surprise and admiration. The screens were first adjusted, every 
current of air was carefully excluded, and the amount of hght 
was regulated. He then twisted some pieces of thin white 
paper into the shape of a butterfly, first forming the body and 
then fashioning the wings, until the proper size and weight 


were obtained. A single butterfiy was then set in motion by 


fanning with his right hand, while the left-hand fan regulated 
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the currents of wind and steered the artificial insect as it 
flitted from point to point. Hopping and fluttering aloft it 
pursued its irregular and easy flight at the will of the operator, 
skimming along the edge of the second fan or running over 
the outer margin of a basin, till at length it gently settled on 
a vessel of water. After a moment’s rest, it gradually 
mounted upwards towards the ceiling in fitful wayward flight 
and returned again to its resting-place. Next a pair of butter- 
fhes flitted in company, dancing in playful gambols as they 
soared upwards to the ceiling or darted around the room; the 
Japanese performer all the while cautiously giving motive 
power to the paper insects with tis right-hand fan and guiding 
the currents of air by the slar{ing position of the left-hand 
fan. At last, as a crowning effort of skill, he withdrew his 
left-hand fan, and with the remgining one kept the two butter- 
flies fluttering in playful movement around two flowers and 
keeping in close company. TBhe illusion was perfect, and it 
was diflicult at times to realizethe fact of these lively creatures 
being mere artificial products visibly made in our presence. 
The latter portion of the feat appeared to call forth all the 
powers of the exhibitor, and to be a severe test of his physical 
strength. In deep and breathless silence, with rolling eves 
and intensely fixed gaze, he followed with quick motion every 
slicht deviation, preserving his graceful attitudes and con- 
cealing the severity of his exertion. The little insects at last 
settled permanently on a flower-leaf : a shower of smal] paper 
fracments were let loose, and under the management of his fan 
assumed the appearance of a flock of butterflies suddenly 
making an irruption into the room; and the old man bowed 
his exit amid the prolonged plandits of both foreign and native 
spectators. 

Two or three Chinese present were the dissentients, 
and whispered to me that wity the exception of the closing 
scene it was nothing so very*wonderful, and that Chinese 
jucclers in their own country yn great numbers could easily 


surpass this prince of Japanese jugglers. 
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The old man left his assistants to pack up his apparatus and 
accompanied one of the attachés of the Legation into a side- 
room to receive his customary fee of ten dollars and the offer 
of a glass of wine. Two glasses of port were placed ona 
waiter for himself and his partner, who acted as buffoon. He 
speedily quaffed both glasses with apparent zest, and when 
apprised of his mistake in appropriating the wine which fell 
to his partner’s share, he immediately apologized for the error, 
and turning to the buffoon offered with jocose impudence, if 
he would only express a wish to that effect, to conjure the 
glass of wine which he had drunk by mistake, into the stomach 
of the other man for whom it was intended.—Ten Weeks im 
Japan, hy the Bishop of Victoria. 


NARROW ESCAPES. 


Wer were a very happy travelling party. There was the 
venerable, cheerful grandpapa bent on visiting his children in 
the north of England, and making acquaintance with some 
dozen or two of a new generation, who he trusted would 
transmit his own honourable name unsullied to posterity. 
Then, there was a father and mother proceeding to a new 
home with every expectation of prosperity, and two or three 
blithe little children, greatly delighted at the fact of taking 
their first long journey. ‘There was also a sweet six-weeks 
old baby, reposing in all the unconsciousness of infancy in its 
nurses arms. A young man, apparently about midway 
between the hilarity of boyhood and the cares of mature age, 
filled up a spare corner of our carriage, and made himself 
useful and agreeable to all as opportunity offered. The 
weather was genial; the scenery attractive ; the conversation 
animeted : while the swift and easy motion of the eCXpress 
train whirled us rapidly over bridges and viaducts; through 
trenches and tunnels, and along embankments ; sometimes 
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skirting the ocean over a smooth sandy beach, and anon 
crossing rivers, flying over valleys, and diving under moun- 
tains; the engine sped on its course obedient to the engineer's 
guidance, and in accordance with the signals wlich the dear 
children were specially interested in noting, and watching the 
consequent slackening or quickening of our speed in reaching 
the different stations on our route. Nothing seemed safer 
than our railway train, and the most timid of our party had 
just concluded to dismiss all apprehension, and yield to the 
enjoyment of the hour, when a sudden noise startled us, and 
in a few moments the peculiar jerking and swaying of the 
vehicle indicated some important injury. We were all tossed 
out of our seats, and thrown together ima heap. Stones and 
dust raised a cloud on either side of us as if the very road 
were giving way beneath ug. ‘“ Mamma” clasped her infant, 
and stood up to modify the effects of the shaking upon its 
tender frame. The children looked aghast, but were perfectly 
quiet. The white-haired grandfather closed his eyes, and 


moved his lips as if in prayer to the God of all grace, while 
placidly awaiting the destruction which seemed inevitable. 
“Papa,” and the other gentleman put their heads out of 
the window and raised their voices loudly for help; but the 
engine drivers were steadily watching the road before them, 
and never dreamed of danger arising behind. The wind blew 
against them, and the cries of the terrified passengers were 
therefore carried away froya, instead of towards, their ears. 
What could be done? Our carriage was already off the line. 
One wheel-tire broken to atoms left the spokes cutting up the 


sleepers on the road so as tg render 1 extremely hazardous for 


the remainder of the tra: | Ph ‘axle tree Was presi ntly hy nt.and 
protruded through the floor 4vith & rent which increased every 
moment. Soon, another carr: ve left the track: and we knew 
that others must shortly foMow. We now came on toa high 


. _ 
embankment, and in the distance could desery a bridge only 

just wide enough for carriages in their proper linc, and utterly 


incompetent to support the stragghng tram wluch now ap- 
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proached 1. Never shall we forget that awful quarter of an 
hour. To be so suddenly menaced with so violent and 
‘terrible a mode of death, put to the test all our mental and 
moral courage, and roused up hasty “ searchings of heart’ on 
the great question—Am 1 prepared for that solemn fact, that 
afier death comes judgment ? The infidel’s professed faith in 
annihilation affords poor comfort in such a moment. The 


» 


sceptic’s “lean in the dart does not seem a very cheering 


prospect; while the forgetful and indifferent among men, 
would then give worlds, did they possess them,.for that hope 
in Christ which maketh not ashamed: for that peace which 
the assurance of salvation produces in ajl who, repenting of 
their sins, have obtained pardon through Jesus’ atoning 
sacrifice. Doubtless many a prayer arose from the hearts of 
the people, who, like true-born Englishmen, made every effort 
lor preservation, and then quietly nerved themselves to the 
suffering in prospect. 

To our universal surprise and joy, however, the train gently 
and swiftly came to a stand-still just before it reached the 


narrow brid aforesaid. The brave conductor or guard, 
at the msk of his neck, had scrambled over the roofs of 


he ecarriaves while at them full speed, and informing the 


driver of our peril, had seeured the stoppage just in time 
to prevent the disabled carriages from falling over the low 
parapet wall, and by their weight dragging the whole train 
with them down the steep precipice, and producing one of 
those horrible catastrophes which unhappily many subsequent 
dents of a similar nature enable us vividly to realize im all 
its frightful details of scalding, mutilation, and death. 

Our carriage doors were opened, and kindly hands helped us 
all OUL while the voice of Strancers sounded friendly its they 
congratulated us on our narrow escape from such imminent 
Th unk! ahehted. and were scattered over the 
green sward which clothed the steep sides of the embank- 


ment, while the engine was detached and sent on to announce 


our disaster, summon aid from the nearest station, and warm 
+) 
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the officials thai several miles of our road were entirely im- 
passable. Whule awaiting its return, we paced about, and had 
full opportunity to comprehend and con over all the various 
circumstances of our danger and deliverance from so fearful a 
position... 

“It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed.” 
“Thou hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling.” “Our soul is escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowlers—the snare is broken and 
we are escaped ;” might :ontinually be the language of every 
Christian's heart, were bis eyes but opened to discern the 
Various dangers around his daily path, all unperceived, 
perchance, till some such ¢ircumstance as our railway accident 
awakens our attention to Shem, and we realize how traly and 
how literally “ safety is of the Lord.” 

It is a fact well worthy of gratefal record, that to every 
accident both by sea and ‘by land, by fire or by frost, a long 
list of “narrow escapes *’ might be appended to that of fatal 
results. “ Whoso is and will observe these things, even 
they shall understand thedoving kindness of the Lord.” 

Such dependent creatures are we frail human beings, that 
slight changes of weather, a mildew, or a blight upon the 
crops, may destroy our means of sustaining life; or the in- 
roads of some small insect, formidable only by its numbers, 
may forestall us in reaping the harvest; which is the year's 
supply, entailing visitations of famine and death. Or some 


amperceptibile alteration in the atmosphere—some disturbance 


of its electricity—-may create malaria and pestilence, escape 
from the infection of which may be the rare privilege of the 
few, while the many are swept into eternity by disease or 
alarm—for who can tell what causes infection ? . Some people 
seem liable to every epidemic, while others appear proof 
e@gainst the most virulent contagion. Indeed, from the earliest 
commencement. of life to its latest close, we are perpetually 
the subjects of a series of “narrow escapes.” The feeble 
flame of infant life often flickers at the outset, so as to be 
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easily quenched by the slightest ungenial blast, or the most 
temporary interruption of incessant care. 

Few, however, can record such a catalogue of narrow escapes 
in their own personal experience as does the Apostle Paul, 
when he enumerates “ perils of waters, perils of robbers, perils 
by his own countrymen, perils by the heathen, perils in the 
city, perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea ;”’ and last, but 
not least, to such a character, “ perils among false brethren.” 
What the details of some of these trials were, we know from 
the inspired penman, and how the machinations of his enemies 
were frustrated, and he himself delivered from storm and 
violence, are all related so as to exhibit the superintending 
care of God over the little as well as the great events effecting 
human happiness, safety, and usefulness. 

Nor must we omit the mental and moral dangers to which 
we are often exposed when“ our feet had well nigh slipped,” 
and we had nearly gone astray like lost sheep, had not the 
Lord “known our path,” and hedged up our way even though 
by the thorns and briars of affliction, cutting off some fascinat- 
ing friendship, or drying up the resources for questionable 
amusements, or some other of those various restraints which 
our heavenly Father graciously imposes for our spiritual wel- 
fare—to keep us out of the “ miry clay,” which leads to the 
“slough of despond,” defiling our garments, as well as hin- 
dering our onward pilgrimage. Who can reckon up, too, his 
narrow escapes from the snares of the great enemy of souls, . 
who “ goeth about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour?” itis as significant, as it is remarkable, that both 
in the Old and New Testament this spiritual adversary is re- 
presented as under the entire control of the All-wise and 
beneficent Jehovah. In the earliest book of the Bible, Satan 
repeatedly asks and obtains permission of God to attack the 
upright Job in order to draw him into the sin of blasphemy ; 
and on each successive occasion his power is limited by express 
statement, while in the case of the Apostle Peter, Christ him- 
self declared that Satan had “‘ desired” him (asked for him as 
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some versions render it), but that he had prayed for him 
that his faith fail not—thus putting a check on the duration 
of the temptation and the power of the tempter. St. Paul 
also assures believers that “ God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will 
with the temptation also make « way to eseape.”” Truly, “ the 
Lord knoweth how to deljver the godly out of temptations,” 
and they would not so often fall into them if they more con- 
tinually sought Divine aid before entering on the daily cares 
and duties of human life. Because our finite vision cannot 
discern the dangers to which we are exposed, our Lord coun- 
sels us daily to pray—*“ Deliver us from eyil,’’—* Lead us not 
into temptation ;”’ and in the great chart of our pilgrimage, 
as drawn out by inspiration, there “ are given unto us exceed- 
ing great and precious promises, that by these we might be 
partakers ofthe Divine namre, having escaped the corruption 
that is in the world throiigh lust; reseue from which we 
more fully appreciate wh >n some less favoured individual 
startles a whole nation byi a semes of crime, leading to the 
scaffold of offended justic;. The venerable confessor of old 
used to cultivate humility by saying, whenever he met a cr- 
minal on his way to executjon-—“‘ There goes John Pradford, 
but for the race of God.” 

In the book of Holy Wri} there are also described two sorts 
of narrow escapes which clajm our most serious consideration. 
In heaven there are some Sho, like brands plucked from the 
burning, have only just escaped hell ; and there are others who, 
while ** not jar jrom the hi of heave will, nevertheless, 
unless they speedily apply to Jesus Christ for pardon, find 
“the door shut,” and themselves left in that “ outer dark- 


ness,” where there is “‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
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Many, if God should make them kings, 
Might not disgrace the throne he gave ; 
How few who could as well fulfil 
The holier office of a slave. 


I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 


I think I hold more generous still. 


I prize that instinct that can turn 
From vain pretence with proud disdain ; 
Yet more I prize a simple heart 


Paying credulity with pain. 


| bow before the noble mind, 

That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forviven, 

Who bears that burden well! and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A h@rder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the cro*#n 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 


A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be, who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 

And earn the martyr's crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 

A greater conqueror in His sight. 


— Legends and Lyrics by Miss Proctor. 
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SQUIRRELS. 


MAny persons are impressedawith the belief that it is habitual 
to these active and amusing little animals to form nests or 
drays, and therein to lay up in a dormant state, or nearly so, 
during the greater part of the winter months, and that they 
have also the forethought of collecting, before the frosts and 
snows set in, a hoard of provisions, to which they can in an 
emergency resort until the weather becomes more open and 
they feel inclined to shake off their winter's sleep snd sally 
forth for food and, even shosld repetition of severe weather 
drive them back, to hybernatp still longer in their former re- 
treats. This isa very generag opinion With many persons, but 
| beheve it to be totally unfounded ; at least I can speak with 
confidence that it is not a general rule, and that in this vicinity 
hybernation never takes place, but that the squirrels are about 
at every period of the vear. In the immediate neighbourhood 
are great numbers of remarkably fine beech trees, and opposite 
to the windows where | am. writing there are groups and 
single beech trees, dispersed about the lawn and adjacent 
walks, of a large size, some measuring more than 3) feet in 
circumference round the extreme ends of the branch: s, and 
upwards of a hundred feet in height, and which, when in full 
leaf, have a most splendid appearance, These noble trees in 
general bear an immense quantity of beech-masts, nuts,’ 
as they are sometimes called-and which. towards the end of 
summer, from the heat of the 3un, split open, and the kernels 
or seeds fall to the ground, tsough an endless number still 
remain on the trees, during thaawinter months. and form. with 
those under the trees, a most ttractifa food for many kinds 
of birds, as well as squirrels aml other animals: and amongst 
the birds none are more tond of this sweet and fattening food 
than the wild wood pigeon, of which large flocks, containing 
many hundreds in each, arrive here in the winter months, 


in addition to those that remain and breed here during the 
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summer; and in such numbers do they resort to feed on the 
beech-masts, that during a few months of the winter of 1808 
| killed upwards of a hundred couples of these most excellent 
birds for culinary purposes; and this year, though absent 
during much of the severe weather, and most favourable time 
for obtaining them, I have killed more than seventy-three 
couples. 

While waiting underneath the trees for the arrival of the 
pigeons, concealed in a stalking-house or little cabin, and in 
the hardest weather, when frost is most severe, and snow often 
laying on the ground, itis a very cotnmon occurrence to sce 
three or four or more squirrels running along the branches of 
the trees above, and often descending to the ground to seek for 
the fallen masts; and if they chanced to see or suspected any 
one was concealed within the cabin, they iunmediataly de- 
camped, running up the trunks of the trees, and began chat- 
terme and stamping with their htttle feet in a most angry 
manner at the audacity of any one daring to intrude on their 
domain, tn the shrubbery also, nearer to the house, every day 
during the severest winter months, as well as at other times, 
numbers of squirre!s may be seen running about, unmindtul of 
the frost and snow, active and lively as ever, and they will 
olten come close LO the windows, on the crass-plot beneath, 
and look up as if asking to be fed, and then begin busily 
searching About the SHOW do thy \ hesitate io up 
to the window-sills and get into the trays placed there for the 
little bird .. and hiled with bird-seed, pieces ot bread, mashed 
potatoes, Spanish chesnuts, and other food, iS well as ia lew 
nuts put for the squirrels especially ; but when these latter 
are CON! umed they take to ithe othe r sort of food most fre LY, 
driving all the poor birds away until they have finished their 
own individual repast; and most amusing it is when two or 
more squirrels meet to dispute which shall have the tray 
to himself. 

During the late inclement month of January numbers of 


these little active animals might have been seen scratching 
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vigorously amongst the moss and grass for the beech-masts 
and other food blown there b; the high winds, and concealed 
beneath ; and I have never observed that they resorted to any 
hoard or store of food whicli {iad been previously laid up in 
any quantity for winter consuription, as some suppose is the 
case, though no doubt they dy: conceal and deposit in certain 
hiding-places a few nuts andZother dainties, nor have I ever 
noticed any of the winter nests or drays they are said to hy- 
bernate in, though in the spripg many of these drays may be 
seen, in which the squirrels bré¥d and have their young. 

If once detected a squirrel in {the act of carrying off a mush- 
room as a dainty morsel, and was told afterwards by a keeper 
that he had often seen them do so at a wood some distance 
from this place. In addition to the dainty mushroom [ have 
known my little favourities frequently, and when other food 
was plentiful, to scale the garden walls and steal the young 
apricots, which they carried ‘off as choice morsels to their 
haunts amidst the beech and other trees. 

I have heard it stated that squirrels will destroy birds’ eggs, 
and even kill and eat the young ones, and it is mentioned as a 
well-known fact by Mr. Jesse ; but as to their habitually de- 
yvouring young birds or the eggs of birds I have the greatest 
doubt. Perhaps in the exuberance of its spirits in the spring 
time the little squirrel may indulge itself in taking a peep into 
some poor bird’s nest it may chance to meet with, and by acci- 
dent, possibly, or from curiosity, it might break an egg, just to 
ascertain what it is hke; but, except in particular situations, or 
where there are young fir and larch plantations coming up, 
or in the immediate vicinity of orchards, or where the poor 
squirrel has not room and verge enough to live in, | believe 
a more harmless, active, and amusing little animal does not 
exist, when living amidst its natural, wild, and woodland 
scenery. In consequence of being protected here, and having 
an ample supply of food all‘ihe year through, with range 
enough amongst almost every ‘variety of tree, | am happy in 
being able to state that no day passes, winter or summer, but 


‘ 
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numbers of these amusing, merry, and happy little fellows may : 

be seen chasing one another about, and taking astomshing | 
leaps from tree to tree, hardly ever missing their footing while 


doing so; or may be met with beneath the trees and in the 


walks, either running along in pursuit of each other, or busily 


engaged in searching amongst the moss for masts and nuts, 


looking up from time to time to see if any one is likely to dis- 
turb them, and ever and anon flourishing their upeurled tails 
over their heads. like banners of defiance to all intruders. 

In conclusion, I may reiterate that | cannot credit the state- 
ment, so implicitly believed by many, as to the dormant nature . 
of squirrels during the winter months; for, as before stated, at 
every period of the year, let the weather be what it may, how- . 


ever severe,—while snow still hes on the ground and the frost 


is intense, and other animals appear starved and miserable,—lI 
have never missed seeing the little squirrels as actively and 
busily running about as at other more favourable times, though 
evidently often pressed for food by their coming so fearlessly to 
the window-sills and taking possession of the bird-trays, and 
placing themselves therein with evident delight, and by their 
allowing a spectator to approach near enough to them to 
watch their merry pranks while driving away their less reso- 
lute and pugnacious companions, obliging them to wait beneath 
lor anything that may fall to their lot from the master of 
the tray above.—The Z ologest. 
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THE IDOLS AND IDOL WORSHIP OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


(Continued from page 260.) 


Or the world-renowned Jnpiter there were several statues 
erected in various parts of the country, many of them doubt- 
less deserving notice as wofks of art; but the Jupiter which 
claimed pre-eminence of all others was that known as Jupiter 
Olympus, placed in a temple of the same name at Olympia. 
It was the work of Phidias, and formed entirely of ivory and 
gold; the naked parts of the figure consisting of ivory, to 
which a flesh-tint was given, and the drapery and accessories 
of gold. The god was seated upon a throne, wearing on his 
head an olive-wreath. In his right hand he held a statue of 
Victory, also of ivory and gol-l, having a crown upon her head, 
and holding a chaplet in her pand. In his left hand he carried 
a sceptre, inlaid with various metals, and having an eagle upon 
its summit. His golden sandals and robe were embroidered 
with figures of animals and flowers, particularly lilies; and 
his throne and footstool were richly ornamented with gold, 
precious stones, ivory and ¢hony, and embossed and painted 
figures, representing cortarg incidents in the mythological 
history of the father of the*gods—this Olympian Jove. The 
statue, although seated, was sixty feet high, almost touching 
the summit of the interior of the temple; “so that it appears,’ 
writes Strabo, “that, if the god had risen up, he would have 
lifted off the roof.” The grandeur and elaborate finish of the 
workmanship 1s described by Pausanius and other writers as 
producing an overwhelming effect upon the minds of the be- 
holders ; and the reputation of this great work drew for many 
years a wondering crowd to Olympia, it being such an object 
of curiosity that it was deemed a calamity to die without 
having seen it. 

After every effort of genius had been exerted to produce 
the most overpowering eilect upon the imagination, by an 
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unparalleled combination of beauty and splendour, the devices 
of the priests, or the natural tendencies of the votaries to 
superstition, invented some legends which should give the 
work supernatural claims to the popular reverence. Thus, 
the skill of Phidias is said to have received the testimony of 
Jupiter himself. The statue being finished, the artist prayed 
the god to make known if he was satisfied; and immediately 
the pediment of the temple was struck by lightning—a tale 
to which the populace readily gave credence, as indeed they 
would have done to any statement sanctioned by the priests, 
although much farther removed beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility than this. 

At Athens was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, of which it 


has been emphatically declared, that “ nothing im all Greece, 
nor even in the whole world, was equal to 1t in magnificence.” 
Commenced by Peisistratus, it was for nearly seven hundred 
years progressing, enriched and adorned by numerous addi- 
tions from successive generations, until, finally completed by 
the Emperor Hadrian, it stood a splendid monument of Grecian 
art, eclipsing in gorgeousness all previous and subsequent 
erections devoted to religious purposes. It was of the Doric 
order, encircled with a colonnade, and built of the stone of 
the country, resembling Parian marble. Its dimensions were 
but two hundred and thirty feet long by ninety-five feet wide ; 
thus falling short of the greatest modern temples in magni- 
tude, as much as 16 exceeded them in beauty and richness of 
material. It was covered with Pentelican marble, cut in the 
form of Greek tiles. The roof was ornamented with shields, 
vases, and images of burnished gold, which reflected the sun’s 
rays with dazzling brilliance, rendering them conspicuous from 
2 great distance. The entrance was under a noble portico, 
with gates of brass; the pediment, as also the vaults, were 
richly sculptured ; and the interior was embellished with statues 
by the most eminent seulptors, placed between marble columns 
of elaborate workmanship. The altar, which exceeded twenty 


feet in height, was made entirely of the ashes of the burnt- 
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sacrifices. Of this vast edifice nothing now remains but a few 
crumbling columns. 

It was in connection with t’e worship of this deity that the 
renowned Olympic Games were celebrated. They were held 
once in every four years, in that period of the year corre- 
sponding to our July, and lasted five days. 

The race-course, or Stadiura, in which the various contests 
took place, was about six hun {red feet in length, bounded on 
one side by the river Alpheus, which flows from Arcadia into 
the Sicilian Sea, and it is saxl by some authorities that the 
other side was kept by men with drawn swords; so that there 
should be no possibility of any interference with the com- 
petitors, or any deviation on “heir part from the prescribed 
route. 

All freemen, of Grecian extbhaction, were invited to contend 
in these games, which consis®ed of chariot and foot races, 
boxing, wrestling, leaping, quoiting, and other athletic exer- 
cises, Which were regulated by many rules, the slightest in- 
fraction of which disqualified a competitor, and debarred him 
from the prize, even if victorious. All who proposed to con- 
tend in them were required, ten months before the solemnity, 
to repair to the public gymnasium at Elis, where they pre- 
pared themselves by rigorous exercise, under the tutelage of 


teachers well experienced in gymnasties. Their eating, drink- 


ing, walking, sleeping, were all strictly regulated by rule. 


They were debarred from ali luxuries and delicacies. were 
required to submit to severe privations, and went through a 
complete course of traming for the particular game in which 


they wished to compete. 


Multitudes flocked to these games from all the cities and 
states of Greece, and thousamls thronged the arena as spec- 
tators of the several contests, by their shouts and plaudits 
urging the titors Lo ased xertions. and showering 


flowers upon the happ) conquerors. The immediate prize 


awarded to the victors was nothing more than a palm-branch, 


and a wreath of wild olive-icaves; but, besides these, important 
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privileges and emoluments were granted to them by the state, 
and it was considered the highest possible honour and dis- 
tinction to which a Grecian could aspire. 

At the close of the games, sacrifices were offered to Jupiter ; 
and the conquerors were conducted home with a pomp and 
state surpassing that which, im ancient Rome, attended a 
victorious general celebrating his triumphs. On approaching 
their native cities the gate and part of the walls were pulled 
down, to give them entrance; in token that a city which pro- 
duces such men did not require the protection of walls. Clad 
in purple, and wearing their already fading wreaths, seated im 
chariots drawn by four white horses, the victors enter in festive 
procession, ‘ the observed of all observers.” Lxulting crowds 
welcome them with shouts of praise and songs of triumph; 
high offices in the state are conferred upon them ; munificent 
presents await their acceptance ; their statues were forthwith 
erected in Olympia, in the sacred wood of Jove ; poets cele- 
brated their praises; painters perpetuated their victories ; 
musicians sang in laudation of their triumph; and all ranks 
and conditions of men paid their homage, and acknowledged 
the glory and renown of their conquest. 

[tf these men, in their ignorance, thus earnestly contended 
tor a fading crown and empty honours—with what self-denial, 
and lent perseverance in well-doing, oucht we, who ire 
blessed with il perfect rey ( lat ion of the will of God, “forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, press toward the mark for the prize 
of the ugh calling of God in Christ Jesus ?”’ 


Ancient SIMEON. 
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(Continued from page 274.) 


Racne. was still suffering under this deep but untold source 
of grief, when, in the burning heat of noon, she was returning 
one day from a neighbouring yillage. The cheerful song of 
the turtledove, and the ceaseless hum of innumerable insects, 
filled the sultry air, but could not relieve the troubled thoughts 
which occupied Rachel's mind, as, seeking the welcome shade 
of the trees, she wandered slowly along the way. Always of 
a pensive and reflecting turn, the feelings which had been 
lately moved within her were of no ordinary kind ; and, though 
she might know it not, had been implanted there by no human 
hand. So deep were her meyiitations, that the approach of a 
footstep along the road behind her did not attract her atten- 
tion, until she started to find a figure at her side. It was 
that of an elderly female, who was bearing on her shoulder a 
heavy burden. 

* Hail! daughter,”’ said she, addressing Rachel: “ how fares 
it to-day with thee and thy father’s house ?”’ 

“ All is well, mother,” answered Rachel. ‘“‘ And with thy- 
self and thine husband, the good Ezra, and thy son Eleazar, 
how is 1t nowr” 

“ Much as heretofore, daughter,” returned Rachel's com- 
panion ; “though verily Eleazar has some while since left us, 
and gone to dwell in the parts of Bethsaida, with his cousin 
Abraham. Nevertheless, we have a guest in his place now,” 
@ continued she, “for a young Gentile, a soldier of the Romans, 
has taken up his abode with us, intending. as we suppose, to 
remain until his cohort shall remove to Cesarea.”’ 

After some further conversation of this nature had passed, 
Rachel ventured to break a short silence by timidly inquiring 
of her companion whether she had heard of the death of the 
prophet of Nazareth, | 

“ Heard it, daughter? Yea, verily, who hath not? And 
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truly I know not how to think concerning him. But has it 
been told thee what is further said, in the city, of this man?” 
‘“‘ Nay, verily—what is it ?’’ returned the eager Rachel. 
‘‘ Why, one of our citizens, returning from Jerusalem some 
days since, declares that this Jesus has been seen alive, after 
his death on the accursed tree; and that his disciples say that 


he is risen afresh from his tomb.”’ 


“ Risen from the tomb! Seen alive! Oh, wondrous news !”’ 


replied the astonished Rachel. “ Would that it were true! 
But, good mother, from whom came these tidings? Perchance 
it is but an idle tale,” sighed she. 

“That I know not, daughter; but thus was it told to me. 
And now must I bid thee farewell, and hasten to reach the 


city.” 
_So saying, the Jewess parted from Rachel; and, unmindful 
of the scorching rays which fell upon her path, was soon lost 


to sight on the winding road. 


The sun was sinking behind Mount Aventine, and shedding 
a flood of golden light over the purple hills of Rome. The 
queenly city lay in all her glory beneath the soft and cloudless 
sky, while the setting rays tinged with their splendour the 
proud Capitol of this “ mistress of the world.” Over her wide 
extent, however, there reigned an unwonted silence; her 
usually crowded streets lay desolate, and her habitations 
empty and forsaken. The stately Forum—the golden palace 
of the Cesars—and the thronging Appian way, were alike 
deserted ; or, at least, echoed only to the reluctant tread of 
those who would willingly have been found elsewhere. 

At the prime of morning the Roman people had betaken 
themselves to their vast Coliseum; and there, through the 
long hours of the day, had they been feasting their eyes on a 
succession of those barbarous sports in which they took such 
delight. The evening found them still unsatiated with their 
employ, and only panting for more exciting deeds of blood to 
gratify their revolting appetite. One sacrifice, out of the 
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many which had been offered, however, yet remained, and 
only one, ere the games should close. The day had been a 
high one, and in order to celeb «ate it, as well as to concilate 
the goodwill of the fickle crowd no expense had been spared, 
and no mercy shown to the wrei¢hed beings whose fate it was 
to be the victims of the hour., Arrayed in all their magni- 
ficence, and seated tier above-tier—senators, vestal virgins, 
nobles, idolatrous priests, and exen the emperor himself, had 
ro the vast assembly with 


watched the savage sport, an: 


their presence. 

The love of excitement, and familiarity’ with scenes of 
slauchter, united all in one common tie: and seemed alike to 
have extinguished in every breast the last spark of humanity. 

Beneath the floor of the Coliseum was a subterranean apart- 
ment, whose dismal recesses, excluded from the light of day, 
were revealed by the lurid, uncertain glare of flaming torches. 
Here, and in the surrounding’range of cells, loitered numerous 
guards, whose office it had been to keep watch during the day 
over the various prisoners who, one after another, had been 
driven forth from these gloomy receptacles——never to return. 
The work of these men was well nigh done. though the wild 
emes and the restless, surging motion of the throng above, 
told of the yet unsatified craving which agitated the mighty 
MAss. 

At one side of the room in questién, and beneath a flaring 
torch-liht. seated solitary female hvure. Her head was 
resting upon her hands, and she stooped to pore over a well- 


wort and discoloured which. bs lav upon her 


knee. was moistened by the- burning tears which fell, appa- 
rently unnoticed, from her eves. For awhile she sat deeply 
buried in her work, her fast-beating heart only telling of the 
emotion with which she was striving to trace the words before 
her. wrting on thus idently treasured roll was nearly 


erased by CONSTANT use. but the puace which The’ DOOR 


lay open she read the words: “ In my Fathers house are 


many mansions; if it were not so, | would have told you. | 
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vo to prepare a place for you.” “ I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
** Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Unmoved by the heedless and brutal mirth of her keepers, 
and seemingly unconscious of their presence,: the prisoner 
slowly repeated to herself the words, “* Let not your heart be 
troubled. neither let it be afraid.’” ‘“* Jesus, Messiah !"’ added 
she, “be near thy servant now—forsake me not, I pray!” 
She had scarcely uttered the words, when a loud burst of 
noise was heard; and hastily dropping the parchment from 
her hand, she gathered her robe around her, in readiness to 
meet the fatal and expected summons. A brief respite seemed, 
however, to be allowed; and, after pacing for awhile to and 
tro with failing step, she returned again to her seat. 

In this trying hour—weak with fasting and fatigue, deserted, 
and awaiting her cruel and inevitable doom—it needed all the 
strength of a Christian’s faith to support the feeble heart of 
Rachel the edewess, Atter a day spent in constant expectation 
of death, and that amid hunger and neglect—with none to 
care for or support her faltering limbs—surely it cannot be 
wondered at that she longed for any change that would end 
this cruel suspense, and set her free! And yet, as the noisy 
clamour of the Roman crowd echoed through the deserted 
cells around, the woman's timid and shrinking heart seemed 
ready to break with terror and affright. In vain, however, 
she look d for SUTLIC fru ndly hand to Wipe the cold moture 
trom her brow, and support her sickening frame. Earthly 
help there was none; and had it not been for an everlasting 
arm around her, and a hope which in spite of desertion and 
death Wiis still the SUuInC,. sad indeed would have been the 
mart \ rs death ! 

liestored thus after awhile to calmness and trust, moments, 
which seemed to her like hours in their flight, passed away ; 
whl , aster by far than the moments came, there arose to her 
mind the recollections of her life. Crowded within that little 
space came back the remembrance of the untroubled days of 
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childhood, the faces of loving but now far-off friends, and the 
bitter trials of that persecution amidst which the long sub- 
sequent years of life had been passed, and by whose fury she 
was now to die; while, as if to check every repining thought, 
there occurred to her view the well-remembered form of Him 
from whose own lips she had first learned to trust His name. 

While thus engaged, the peremptory signal was given to 
the keepers that the people awaited their final exhibition of 
sport. Not a moment must be lost. Rushing to the spot 
where the intended victim sat, buried in thought, ere she 
could recover from the sudden shock, their rude hands had 
dragged her trembling steps towards the portal of the arena. 

But what needs it to describe the sickening burst of applause 
which rose as her dazzled eyes met for the first time the assem- 
bled throng? How can we dwell on the situation of the solitary 
one, as, when her keepers withdrew their grasp, and retired 
from their charge, the shrinking female beheld on either side, 
rushing upon her, those.raging beasts from whose fury she had 
no escape! How shall we tell of the swoon, the agony, the 
pangs of a death which came but too late to the gentle suf- 
ferer! Rather let us add, that the last note of applause which 
rent that evening sky was lost on the martyr, whose ear was 
already being ravished with heavenly music, and whose ran- 
somed spirit, from the blood-stained sand of the Coliseum, had 
taken its place beside the heavenly throne. 
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SIAM AND THE SIAMESE, 


(Continued from page 293.) 


Nerarzy all our readers must have heard or read something 
about the sacred White Elephant of Siam. His colour is not 
exactly white, but of a light mahogany, or flesh-colour; and 
his eyes are pink, like those of. an Albino. This favoured | 
animal is most superbly caparisoned in cloth of gold, elabo- 
rately ornamented, and occupies a splendid apartment, on one 
side of which is an elevated chair of gold for the king. His 
favourite food appears to be sugar-cane and plantains, so that 
he is disposed to eye with a little contempt the grass he 1s 
sometimes supplied with. When he bathes, he is attended to 
the water by a numerous cortége ; the red parasol of state is 
held over his head; and the cavaleade march, in measured 
time, to the enlivening strains of a full band. He 1s lulled to 
sleep by soft music; and at night he reclines his sacred though 
somewhat bulky form on an inclined plane, tastefully matted 


and carpeted for Ins special accommodation; and altogether 


he leads a life of luxurious ease, which less fortunate animals 


may well envy. 


- 


ond 


The elephant is not the only animal enjoying a reputation 


for sacredness, as several white monkeys are treated with | 
almost equal respect. They have their household officers, and | 
a retinue of priests to wait unon them. The Siamese say: 

‘The monkey is a man, not very handsome to be sure, but 

none the less our brother for that.” 

White, as a colour, seems to be held in high esteem for : 
sanctity. A talapoin always salutes a white cock when he 
meets one—an honour he does not always pay to royalty. ' 

Siam presents the curious anomaly of having ‘wo kings. | 
The first, who takes the chief share in the management of / 
public affairs, rejoices in the somewhat lengthy appellation of | 
Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut; to which he | 


cenerally appends the title of * Rex Siamensium.’ ‘The second 


| 
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king—a man of cultivated mind, but modest demeanour—lives 
a pleasant domestic life with his family, and busies himself 
more with philosophical studies than with affairs of state. He 
has a yery good museum of scientific instruments, in which he 
appears to take a particular pride. Both kings can read and 
write English, and are intelligent and even superior men. 

As a people, the Siamese are somewhat idle and inconstant, 
and are consequently very fond of amusements. Among these 
may be mentioned kite-flying, boat-racing, swimming, and the 
less harmless recreation of cock-lighting. ‘They have a great 
passion for gambling, by which they are ofien reduced to utter 
destitution. They will even set two crickets fighting at the 
bottom of a bowl, and bet upon the result of this insect- 
combat with the most intense eagerness; each side inciting 
the favourite to imcreased efforts-by means of a genile titil- 
lation with a long, sharp-pointed gir 

In the gambling-houses of Bat hook. which are cliefly fre- 
quented by the nobility and higher classes, the games of chance 
are generally alternated with opium-smoking. During the 
intervals of play, pipes or “ narghiles”’ (each one ingeniously 
formed of a cocoa-nut shell into which a long stem is inserted) 
are introduced and handed rgund to the company. ach 
person takes a few whitis, andl almost immediately relapses 
into a state of stupor, falling back on a cushion placed behind 
him for that purpose. This dreamy state of enjoyment, during 
which the opium-devotee fancies himself in Elysium, drinking 
in enchanting music, and revelling in scenes of fairy beauty, 
gradually wears off, and the: game is then resumed. This 
fatal indulgence tells powerfuily upon the frames of its victims, 
rendering their countenances haggard, their eyes listless and 
bloodshot, and their whole body palsied and debilitated. The 


helpless imbecility of old age creeps on them before they have 


reached their prime, and their wasted bodies sink into a pre- 
mature grave. Such is the almost invariable fate of the con- 
firmed opium-smoker. ‘oo late, alas! he finds that in the 
pursuit of sensual gratification he has been led on by an ignis 
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Jatuus, or will-othe-wisp, whose expiring glimmer leaves him 
in the dark quagmire of despair. The use of opium is gaming 
ground amongst all classes, notwithstanding the heavy fines 
and imprisonment to which the consumers of it are liable. 

A custom almost universal amongst the Siamese is the use 
of the betel-nut. A person who is well off never moves 
about without a servant to carry his betel-box and supply of 
‘‘chunam’”’ and tobacco. The nobles have these boxes exe- 
cuted in fine gold, and sometimes ornamented with diamonds 
and precious stones. Their manner of using this narcotic 1s 
to take a small quantity of the areca-nut, broken im pieces, 
together with some chunam, or common gquick-lime: this 
mixture is then rolled up in a fresh betel-leaf, and. placed im 
the mouth, where it is chewed, as our sailors chew the indis- 
pensable quid of tobaeeo. Old people, who from want of teeth 
are unable to mastieate this strange mixture themselves, have 
their bolus pounded in a mortar to a suitable consistency for 
theiraged gums. This practice, although it renders the mouth 
of a repulsive blood-red colour, is said to assist in preserving 
the teeth, when only a moderate quantity of lime is used. 
Tobacco is universally smoked, even by children of five or six 
years of age and upwards. The men, for greater convenience, 
often carry cigars behind their ears, as clerks in this country 
do ther pens. 

One of the favourite games of the Siamese, that of battle- 
door and shuttlecock, is remarkable for the novel method im 
which it is played. The shuttlecock does not differ from those 
we see made use of m our own streets, but the only battledoor 
they have is the sole of the foot. A number of young men 
form themselves into a circle, and the game commences by the 
shuttlecock being tossed up. It is watched with great atten- 
tion, and when just alighting, he to whom it falls nearest turns 
quickly round, and adroitly receives it on the sole of the mht 
foot, causing it to rebound sharply into the air; the same 
movement is repeated by another player on its descent, so that 
the shuttlecock is kept im motion for nearly ten minutes or a 


quarter of an hour, without once touching the ground. 
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The Siamese are all expert swimmers, and very dexteronus 


in the management of their canoes. © The children are brought 


up to an almost amphibious life from infancy. Almost as soon 
as they can move about they may be seen disporting them- 
selves in the water, under the watchful supervision of the 
parental eye. They bathe when they rise m the morning, and 
the last thing before going to bed at night. On some days, 
when the heat is very oppressive, the river is covered about 
noon with numbers of women and children, some swimming, 
while others paddle about in small canoes. Fathers may be 
seen teaching their children by example, the children paddling 
and swimming in their wake, as a brood of ducklings follow 
the parent bird. They treat the capsizing of a canoe as capital 
sport, swimming to shore with their fragile bark, where it is 
speedily righted, and launched again upon the river. 

When Siamese children are able to swim and manage a 
canoe without assistance, they are generally separated and 
trained for their several pursuits in life. The boys have their 


- hhair-tuft shaved, and are sént to the “ watts,” or temples, 


where, under the care of the bonzes, they acquire a slight 
knowledge of their mother-tongue, and of the outlines of their 
religion. They are then turned adrift in the world on their 
own responsibility, and generally manage to carve out a way 
for themselves, such a thing as pauperism being unknown. 
The only persons who beg are the priests, and they are licensed 


. ‘to do so by the government; as, indeed, it is their chief means 


of support. As for the girls, they are kept at home, to be 
initiated into the mysteries of housekeeping, till they attain 
their twelfth year, at which age they are generally married. 
Should not a suitor, however, make his appearance within 
twelve months, they are too often, alas! sold by the father to 
the highest bidder. Should the purchaser of any girl die or 
leave the capital, she reverts back to her father, with whom 
she then remains. A husband is allowed to sell a wife he has 
purchased, but not one with whom he has received a marriage 
portion. Polygamy is allowed; but the wife who has gone 
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through a particular ceremony called the “ khan-mak,” takes 
precedence over the rest, and she and her children only suc- 
ceed to the husband’s property and rank. Divorces are of 
frequent occurrence, and in spch cases all litigation as to the 
possession of the children is happily avoided, by the mother’s 
taking the first-born, and, if there are more, then the third, 
fifth, seventh, and so on; while those representing even . 
numbers are placed under the sole protection of the father. 
In Siam the social position of woman, on the whole, is some- 
what higher than amongst most other Oriental nations. 

An extraordinary custom is observed in Siam on the birth 
of a child. The mother is placed before a large wood-fire in 
a close room, the windows and doors having been securely 
closed. In this situation she remains about a fortnight, ex- 
posed to the glowing heat, and breathing the hot, stifling air 
of the apartment. In some instances this harsh treatment 
produces a fatal ‘result, as in the case of the young and 
beautiful Queen of Siam, who was subjected to this painful 
ordeal, and who expired whilst “ before the fire.”” The only 
reason for this barbarous usage seems to be a vague notion 
that by it the evil spirits are driven away; though how this 
operates upon them it would be hard to say, except it be by 
“ making the place too hot to hold them.” 

The funeral of a Siamese of rank is made a very imposing 
event. The corpse is burned with great ceremony, each 
relative throwing a fagot on the pile. If the deceased be a 
nobleman or prince of the blood, the festival lasts for some 
days. Sermons on the uncertainty of human life are preached 
by the bonzes, and at night there are grand displays of fire- 
works. Kude theatrical performances are also exhibited, in 
which alli kinds of uncouth monsters are introduced. 

The art of poetry seems to be cultivated to some extent 
amongst the Siamese. Their poetical compositions chiefly 
take the form of religious and historical odes, or plaintive 
ditties of an amatory character. They may also be said to be 
a musical people, and possess a great variety of both wind 
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and stringed instrument ., together with cymbals and drums 
of all manner of curious Shapes. In each band there is a sort 
of rude piano, formed of pieces of hard wood of different sizes, 
suspended side by side.*,These are struck by two wooden 
hammers, and the effect*of the music thus produced is by no 
means unpleasing to the ear. Indeed, the general softness 
aud plaintive harmony of Siamese music forms an agreeable 
contrast to the clangoiir and unmeaning din of a Chinese 
band. | 

Siamese justice is administered in accordance with a cum- 
brous code of laws, some of the provisions of which are ex- 
tremely curious. The most common punishment is that of 
the bastinado, of which the common people stand much in 
awe. Executions are very rare, but the mode of their infliction 
is generally by beheading. The blood of a prince, however, 
must never fall to the ground, and they are consequently 
executed by means of strangulation. The: capital punishment 
of nobles is a very cruef one. They are enclosed in a sack, 
taken to some public plate, and there beaten to death. 

Base coining is the most prevalent crime in Siam, a large pro- 
portion of the current silyer coin being spurious. The punish- 
ment for this offence is t{je cutting off of the right arm, which, 
owing io the ignorance gf the native doctors. often occasions 
death through the loss o® blood which ensues. 

The medical profession seems to be at a very low ebb in 
Siam, the nostrums and 'specifics which are administered by 
native members of the faculty bemg composed of the most 
absurd and diseusting substances. No wonder such ‘a ‘mode 
of treatment generally aggravates the disease which it 1s 
designed to cure, 

A great part of the Sjamese people are in a condition of 
slavery. As a eeneral rule. however, their yoke does not 
appear to be very galling; for while at work the, are cheerful. 
and amuse themselves with plcasantries and songs. A debtor 
becomes the slave of his creditor. and remains so until, by his 


services, he has repaid the principal and interest due. This 
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class forms by far the most numerous body. Others have 
been taken prisoners of war, antl these are in a state of abso- 
lute servitude, from which they cannot redeem themselves. 
By ancient usage, every Siamese male is bound to devote one- 
third of his time to the service’of his sovereign. A striking 
fact, which is apparent to all who have travelled m Siam, is 
the proud domination of the governing few, and the intense 
submission of the subject masses. 

And now, having taken a brief survey of this strange and 
interesting kingdom, we cannot close, without expressing a 
fecling of thankfulness to Prdvidence for having placed us in 
a land of Gospel trath, where Christianity diffuses her genial 
influence around—for having made us inmates of our own 


island home— 


“That land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
lime-tutored age, and love-exalted youth; 
The wandering mariner, whose cye explores 
‘The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a rcalm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 


This is a spot of earth supremely blest 
\ de irer, sweeter =p) it than all the rest! 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found /— 


Art thou aman? apatriot ’ Look around! 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy lootsteps roam, 


That land thy country, and that spot thy home.’ 


bs 
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PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 
CHAP, VII, 

Tue boys that evening had not been many moments seated 
at their supper, when Ellis appeared at the school-room door, 
and requested permission to speak to Master Bond.. Arthur 
rose and followed her into the dining-room. While at cricket 
Hilton had partially forgotten the jacket; but when Arthur 
was asked for, the whole affair rushed back upon his mind, 
and, to do him justice, he wished the deed undone, at the 
same time there was a vague fear that the very trap he had 
laid for another would convict himself. His countenance while 
he thus reflected was so gloomy, that one of the boys opposite 
exclaimed, “ Why, Hilton; you look like Erebus.”’ 

* Do I,” was the reply, between a snarl and a grunt. 

* More like Cerberus,”’ said another. 

* Silence,” said Mr. Wilson from the desk, and the conver- 
sation ceased. 

In the meantime Arthur, had walked into the dining-room, 
supposing Ellis wanted him about some unfortunate gloves or 
pocket handkerchiefs she had missed; he was therefore sur- 
prised to see John Santy, the. old man's eldest son, standing 
before him. 

“Is your name Arthur Bond ?”’ inquired the man. 

“* Yes,” said Arthur, “ that is my name.”’ 

“ Then, Sir, this is your jacket, your name is in it.”’ 

“My jacket! why, Ellis, | thought my jacket was in the 
press ; I put it there yesterday morning.” 

* So I thought,” said Ellis, * but I have been to look and it 
is not there.” 

During this conversation another man had come forward, 
and John Santy, at the same moment seizing Arthur by the 
arth, exclaimed, “ Then, Sir, | give you in charge for robbing 
our orchard, for there are peaches and apricots in the pockets 


which you must have stolen from our trees, for I found your 


jacket in the orchard.”’ 
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‘‘ How dare you accuse me of stealing your fruit,’’ exclaimed 
the young Indian, his whole nature in arms against the un- 
merited insult. ‘ Release me, I desire you, this moment, I 
did not steal your fruit.” 

‘Come, come, young Sir,” said Santy, grasping his arm 
more tightly as the youth struggled. “I’m not one of your 
slaves; remember you're in England—I’m not going to stand 
any of your impudence.” 

* My father,” said the boy, whose quiet character seemed 
totally changed, “ My fathér keeps no slaves; | am not 
treating any one as a slave; I am telling you I will not be 
called a thief; I did not steal your fruit, and | would scorn to 
tell a lie even if I had done so.”’ 

‘| am positive,” almost screamed Ellis, “ that Master Bond 
would not steal your fruit; let him. go this minute or I will 
call Mr. Wilson.” 

Bat there was no occasion for this. The voices of strange 
men; the shrill tones of the woman; and, above all, Arthur’s 
voice, generally so gentle, raised to a tone of anger which 
Mr. Wilson would have thought impossible, brought him from 
the school-room, and Mrs. Helmore from the parlour at the 
same moment. The boys, still as death, were endeavouring to 
eatch some words which might explain this strange Commo- 
tion. Only one amongst them knew what was the matter. 
There was not another boy in the school who could imagine 
such baseness. The matter was soon explained to Mrs. 
Helmore and Mr. Wilson. The latter was rather staggered at 
the fact of the jacket being found in the playground, yet he 
agreed with Mrs. Helmore to offer Santy the value of the 
stolen fruit rather than allow Arthur to be taken into custody. 

ut John Santy sullenly refused; he had been often robbed, 
and he was determined to make an example of the first he 
caught. Poor Arthur was, therefore, at once led away to the 
police station, accompanied by Mr. Wilson and Ellis, to 
prevent, if possible, the poor boy from being locked up all 
nigit. And Arthur, without the least resistance, accompanied 
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the men to what he supposed would be a prison, a dungeon, 
or something worse. In the midst of his first angry indigna- 
tion there had flashed across his memory the recollection of 
what John Lester had told them in the evening about Hilton 
and the box of fruit. And then, again, thought the generous 
boy, “ perhaps if | bear this punishment for him it may do 
him good; very likely he put on my jacket, in his fright, by 
mistake.” ‘The idea of a wrong so intended never entered the 
boy’s mind. Dr. Helmore had been absent from the school- 
room the whole day—important business requiring his presence 
in London, which he had neglected in consequence of his 
recent indisposition. He had, therefore, taken advantage of 
the first fine day on which he felt sufficient strength for the 
journey. James, the man servant, had gone to the station to 
meet him. Dr. Helmore:s presence, had he been at home, 
might have prevented John Santy from acting with so much 
determination, and Mrs., He!more could only now anxiously 
await his return. Arthur had not left the house more than 
ten minutes when the chaise dfove to the door. Mrs. Hel- 
more, with tears in her eyes, ran out to tell her husband what 
had happened. Withou? waiting to hear the particulars, 
Dr. Helmore turned his horse’s head and drove back to the 
polica station. When he entered, Arthur was standing before 
the Inspector, to whom Joh: Santy was angrily stating the 
case. The doctors kind heart sank within him. There 
stood the gentle boy, who, siyice his entrance into the school 
had never deserved an anery word from him—a stranger, 1n 
a strange land, far away from’ home and friends. There he 
stood to be accused of theft in a public police court. Yet, 
though his cheek was pale, and his up quivered, he stood 
erect in undaunted innocence, his dark eye flashing with 
evident determination to endnre. | 

“ What is the meaning of this r” said Dr. Helmore. “John 
Santy, by what right have you dared to take that youth from 
my house in my absence ¢” 

“Dr. Helmore,” said the Inspector respectfully, “ will you 
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hear what Mr. Santy has to say ? I fear you will acknowledge 
that he is quite justified in what he has done.” | 

If Mr. Wilson had been startled at the evidence of finding 
the jacket, yet his distress was nothing compared to that felt 
by Dr. Helmore. Could it be possible? No! there must be 
some mistake; at all events, he must take the boy home. : 

“Tam grieved and surprised at what you have told me, Mr. 
Santy, but you must not detain the youth; he is under my 
protection. I will pay you at once the value of your loss. 
What is the amount ?”’ 

“No, Sir,” said the man doggedly, “we have lost so much 
fruit lately I am determined to make an example of the first 
| catch. The youngster must stay to mght and have the case 
decided by a magistrate.” 

Dr. Helmore became very pale, he thought a moment, then 
he said, “ John Santy, your father told me your loss would be 
covered by a sovereign; 1 will pay you that.” 

No. two sovereigns wonldn’'t cover 

“7 will pay you two, then.” 

“No, Sir, the boy shall be punished as the magistrate 
thinks proper, and ’—— He was interrupted by Arthur. 

The boy turned towards him, his pale face flushed ; his eye 
sparkled, and his dark noble countenance seemed on fire’ with 
determination. ‘“ Dr. Helmore, Mr. Santy is quite mistaken 
in supposing I stole his fruit, but he thinks | did so; and 
therefore he is right in wishing me to be punished. I am 
quite ready to stay here all might, rather than you should pay 
so large a sum, for | am quite sure something wiil happen‘to 
prove my innocence.” 

“TIT can take bail for the young gentleman, Sir,”’ said the 
Inspector, “ if you promise that he shall appear to-morrow. ” 

“Tam aware of that.” said Dr. Helmore; “ but I wish this 
matter settled at once. Mr. Santy “should trust to me to 
punish my pupils for such an act.” 

“Dr. Helmore, let me be locked up, I am quite willing, 
indeed I am,” said Arthur earnestly; “1 would rather be 


punished here than by you.” 
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This firmness on the boy’s part changed John Santy’s in- 
tentions. He thought by Arthur's anxiety that he dreaded 
the Doctor’s punishment more than any thing he could do, 
He gave way. “I will take the two sovereigns, Dr. Helmore.” 
he said, sullenly, “and I hope you will flog the young thief 


well when you get him home--~—that’s all.” 

“TI shall act as I think prop)r, Mr. Santy,”’ said the Doctor, 
with dignity, as he handed hira the money. ‘I have yet to 
He then took Arthur by the arm 


prove that he is a thief.” 
and hastily left the court. The drive home passed in silence ; 
: but as soon as Dr. Helmore arrived at the house, he was 
about to enter his study, at the same time desiring Arthur to 

i follow him, when he was surprised by the conduct of his 
servant James. Leaving the horse and chaise at the door, he 
had followed his master in, and standing almost rudely be- 


tween him and the study door, he exclaimed—“ If you please, 


‘ | Doctor, wil you put off your decision on this subject until | 
j. 1 can speak with you alone? I shall not be long in the stable 
13 if you will allow me to come to you afterwards; and,” he 


continued, “‘ may Master Bond go to bed now ¢ ”’ 
Dr. Helmore looked as he felt —pertectly astonished ; but 


Mrs. Helmore, who had made her appearance, seconded the 
man’s request. “ Yes, James,” she said, “ go.to your horse, 
and then come and tell your master whatever you can to 


j prove this poor boy innocent. ‘Come, Arthur,” she continued, 
“oo up to bed. I do hope and trust it will all be found out 
to-morrow. I cannot believe you guilty—indeed I-cannot.” 
Arthur. till now, had not shed a tear: these kind words 
overcame him; he burst mto tears, and, wishing the Doctor 
and Mrs. Helmore good night in a choking voice, he turned 


: towards the bed-room. 
1 It is needless to describe the: terror felt by the boys when 


thev heard that Arthur Bond had been taken off to prison, or 


; some such horrid place. Stanley's feelings were agonizing ; 
he felt that but for his cowardly conduct he could have pre- 
vented it all; and when the door opened, and Arthur entered, 
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he sprang out of bed, exclaiming—‘“ Oh! here you are, my 
dear fellow ; I knew they dared not punish you ; but how did 
you get off? and why were you suspected ?” 

“You may well ask that question, Charles,’’ said Arthur, 
ina sad tone; “why, my jacket was found in the orchard 
with peaches and apricots in the pocket.” 

‘* Your jacket !”’ exclaimed several of the boys at once, 
* how could it rot there ?”’ 

Most certainly, none in that room suspected Arthur. Of 
course, Hilton and Johnson knew he had had nothing to do 
with it. 

‘“T am.sure I don’t know,” said Arthur, “ unless some one 
took it by mistake.”’ 

“Well, then, there must be a thief amongst us somewhere,” 
said. Henderson, a quiet, gentlemanly youth, who seldom 
mixed himself up with any contentions or disputes; “ cer- 


heater) | hope the Doctor will take 


iv. our somety 1s Improving 
some means to discover who has doné us this great honour. 


quite sure,” sad Arthur, “ that Dr. Helmore intends 
to do so from what he said . but do not let us talk any More 
tbout 3 wait till to-morrow. 

To-morrow | Yes, to-morrow!” thought “Hilton : 
had better have left that young saint atone. Yet. after all, 
Lhey can t fix it on me,” | 

in the morning, the whole school rose with a cloud 
hanging over them of what was to happen. They had not 
bye scated many minutes at their morning lessons, when 
James ap ared at the d rand Peg ue ' “ }? rmission to speak 
to Master Hilton. The youth started at the request ; but 
recovering himself. he followed the man into the dining-hall. 
closed the door behind them, and then said—‘“ Master 


‘who stole Santy's fruit.’ 
ips you are one of the thieves,’’ said Hilton, hanghtily. 
vrentleman, don’t be impertinent,” rephed 
the man; “remember the rain on Sunday night, and then 
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come and look at your best. boots, and Johnson’s, and Hen- 


ley’s ; why, they are half-covered with thick clay ! 

At this terrible proof of their guilt, Hilton was for a moment 
speechless, and then, with a burning cheek, the proud young 
gentleman cowered before the honest servant. Putting his 
hand into his pocket, he took out the whole of his pocket- 
money, among which could be seen the colour of gold (for his : 
fond mother kept him well supplied) and offered it to the man. 

* What, Sir! bribe me to tll a lie! No, indeed,” said the 
man, indignantly. “I wouljl willingly have hidden your 
wickedness from Dr. Helmore! but only on condition that the 
poor man should be paid for«hjs fruit. When I saw your 
boots on Monday morning they were too wet to clean. I 
meant to tell you this; but Santy came in so soon, and since 
then I have had no opportusity. It was well the Doctor did 
not ask me any questions. If I had been at home last mght 
when John Santy came, that good, innocent young gentleman 
should never have been taken off as he was, you may depend 
upon it. Itold Dr. Helmore last night,” continued the man, 
“that Master Bond had nothing to do with this disgraceful 
business. and also that some of his pupils were the thieves, 
and I knew them.”’ 

* And,” said Hilton. almost humbly, “did you tell their 
names ’ 

“No, I did not. I asked the Doctor to excuse my doing so 
till this morning. I told him I had a reason for not wishing 
to tell him, and he was so kind as to listen to me: but. oh! 
he did look very sorry. And why do you think I would not 
tell him?” said the man, looking earnestly at Hilton as he 
stood staring vacantly through the open window, and nervously 
buttoning and unbuttoning his waistcoat. 

“1 don’t know,” replied the boy, carelessly. 

“ Because, Sir.” said James, “1 want you and Johnson to 
go now into the Doctor's study and confess it all yourselves ; 
it is the only way to save you both from disgrace—it 18 
in leed,”’ 
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“Confess! I confess!” exclaimed Hilton; “ pray, who 
are you, I wonder, daring to preach to me ?”’ and he turned 
towards the class-room., 

‘Very well, Sir,” said the man, m an angry tone ; “then 
| shall do it for you; there shall he -no suspicion of Master 
Bond if I can prevent it. And, I dare say, if the truth was 
known, you took the boy’s jacket on purpose; but if you did, 
the truth of that will come’ out too, Ivdare say ; SO prepare 
yourself for the worst.” With*a look of disgust the man 
turned into the kitchen. Hilton stood a moment, then enter- 
ing the class-room he put on his hat and jumped through the 
window into the covered playground. By so doing, he avoided 
the washing-room,. from which there was a door to the 
covered playground ; but to reach this he must have passed 
through the school-room where the boys were at their morning 
lessons. Unbolting the gate softly, Hilton passed out into the 
village, and taking the shortest cut to the railway station, he 
arrived there in time for an early train. All ns anxiety now 
was to tell his own tale to his indulgent mother first, and to 
avoid what he felt would now. be inevitable—the disgrace of 
bem expelled. Our readers will easily see that with all his 
boasting, Hilton was, in reality, a coward; and not the least 
proof of it was the fact that he left the two victims of his bad 
counsel, Johnson and Henley, ta their fate, without the 
shohtest regret. Better for them that he did so, and better 
for him had he taken the advice .of the humble servant whom 
he despised. But to anything like moral courage, he was a 


complete stranger. 


CHAPTER VII. 
At the Doctor's breakfast table, James, eager to save Arthur 


Bond, told him everything ; 


- it was, therefore, with a grieved 
and somewhat stern face that he took his usual place in the 
school-room. The boys became silent as death. James had 


followed his master, and, to their astonishment, he was re- 


guested by Dr. Helmore to come near to his desk. 
BB2 
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host boots, Sir, in rom on Monday 
verdict from a jury the answer came,;— 
Master Johnson's ; and Master Henley’s,” 
and, then, Jobason. started from his. seat 
“Oh pray, Doctor, pray forgive me; do 
you thinkof your inther, Gir,” said the Doctor sternly, 
hin desing: or when you 
en-innocent school-fellow to sufferfor you?” 
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also, Dr. Helmore, was aftaid of Hiltoo, tr all 
dingrace might heve beon prevented.” 
"Zou, Stanley,” exclaimed the astonished Doctor; “ yor 
much your inferior in age, silty, and 
position m the school? What can you mean?” . 

* Doctor,” said the youth, and his lip quivered with shame; 

* Doctor, I am diagraced in my own eyes, and I will punish 
myself by telling my disgrace before the whole school. I 
knew of the plan to rob the orchard ; I might have prevented 
i, perhaps, but I'did not iry. I thonghi if I attempted to do 
so'and did not succeed, Hilton would triumph over me. I 
More powerfal than mine ; and fhen, Dr. Helmore, told you 
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aie; end the youth qrened tn behind 
vulsiyely. For some moments Dr. Helmore pow 
fectly silent ; he wae.teo painfully distressed to. speak. Nob 
the severest flogging ever inflicted upon a boy before hig<.*. 2 
fellows could have produced the awe and dread felt by. every < ~ 
boy in thati room. Helmore thas: he 
had seen nothing of Hilten. .- 
Where is Hilton?” A movement of surprise ran throngh 
James called him out this morning, Doctor,” anid Mr 
you had detained him.” 
who had left the room for a moment when Hilton's namewas 
stood too well what Hilton had done. This discovery was 
made in a much shorter time than it has taken to write: 
Johnson, still on his knees, shuddered. involuntarily, when he 
found that he new was left alone to bear the whole disgrace. 
Hilton gone ; Henley ill; what, oh what, wonid become of him? 
“Get up, Sir,” said Dr. Helmore to Johnson; “your kneeling - - 
there will do you no good unless your heart is humbled ales.”  - 
Johnson, trembling with shame and fear, rose and steed 
before his schoul-fellows. At this moment Tom. Lester came 
to the school-room door all.in a bustle, and asked permission to 
enter and speak to Dr. Holmore. The doctor-told him: to 
come in; and he then related how he had, on Monday morn 
ing, seen a young gentleman come ont of the playground, 
through the door behind the bath, and throw s box fall of 
peaches and apricots into the water. ‘‘He didn’t see me,” 
seid Tom, “cause I was.stooping down behind the rushes,” . 
“ Was it that young gentleman standing by you?” said the 
Doctor, pointing to Johnson, who trembling and thoroughly . 
ashamed had been 
proof of their guilt. | te 
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“ No, Sir,” said Tom, looking at him rather quickly. “ It 
was '"—— he hesitated, and glanced fearfully at the earnest 
faces around him. 

“ There is only one of the thieves here,” said Dr. Helmore. 
Johnson winced at the term. “ Speak out, my man, your story 
explains a mystery.” 

“It was a tall young ¢ehtleman, with dark curls,” said Tom ; 
“I don’t know his name. That is all I have got to tell, Sir, 
except that I told Master Bond about it last night.” 

“'Then Arthur knew who had taken the fruit when he went 
to the police court ?”’ 

- Yes, Sir ; leastways he knew who throwed it away, and 
that’s almost the same thing; because, Sir, no one would 
have throwed away such nice fruit if they hadn't been afraid 
to keep 

“Quite true, John. Arthur, my boy, come here ; you have 
acted nobly,” said the Doctor, takdne his hand as he ap- 
proached ; “if a suspicion of you cfossed my mind last mght 
I deeply and sincerely regret it. Thank you, my dear boy, for 
showing me that I have one boy ht least who tries to act up 
to my standard of honour and rectitude.” 

Arthur's eyes filled with tears, while the boys expressed their 
delight by clapping their hands and stamping their feet 
When all was quiet Arthur spoke :— 

“Dr. Helmore, | have not deserved such honour as this, 
but if 1 am indeed in your favour, may lentreat you to pardon 
Johnson and Henley, and receive Stanley again into your con- 
fidence; he will be himself now Hiltoy is gone.”’ 

Dr. Helmore paused ; again that deathlike stillness. Stanley 
with his face still hidden on the desk; Johnson, standing, his 
eyes cast down, looking the picture of misery and fear; while 
Arthur's dark expressive eyes were fixed upon the Doctor with 
earnest entreaty. 

“ How can | keep in my school a thief and a liar?’ The 
voice was stern and low. “Could | Lave any hope that the 
sorrow and shame I now see is for the sin and not for the 


disgrace, I might be inclined to try you again, Sir.”’ 
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“ Oh, Doctor, indeed, indeed I am sorry. It did not seem 
so wicked when Hilton tempted me as it does now. Do try 
me once more, Doctor, pray. do.” 

‘Go to your place, Sir; I will not expel you this time. 
The punishment has been endured for you by an innocent 
school-fellow ; for his sake I will try you once more.” 

The boys would have cheered acain, but the Doctor stopped 
them, 

‘Stanley, come here.” The youth rose and approached 
Dr. Helmore. ‘* My boy,” said the Doctor, looking with the 


ereatest’ pity at his evident and intense moriification, “I 


confidence you ibs heretofore after what has occurred 
and yet, | think that the disgrace of this day, which you have 
had the moral courage to bring upon yourself by openly con- 
fessing your fault, will prove a safeguard for thé future. It 
will show you that the Ppripbk ‘which induces some to act 
rightly for the sake of universal approbation is not the PRIN- 
civLe which stands firm to the right, let the world say what 
it may ; and even high principle without a power from above 
to strengthen the will, is not sufhiment to resist temptation 


woen the IS possessed Ot mn ellectual qualities 


strong as our own. Whoever the instrument. we know that 
Satan is the mover in every temptation; and therefore to 
oppose spirdual wickedness we must have spirifuel strength. 
emember this httle ineident in your school-boy days, and, 
my bovs, all of you, never forget what has occurred amongst 
you. Small as may seem the offence originally, see to what it 
has led. Krom a mere wish to gratify the appetite, arose mean- 
ness, deceit, stealing, lying, injustice, hypocrisy, and wrong to 
another. But I need say no more; you have heard my 
Opinions on such subjects often. Let me only once more 


warn you all to avoid the first step to evil. As gentlemen, 


know you too well to suppose you will expect me to have the 


you should shun a mean or deceitful action; as boys of high 
principle you will shrink from lying, stealing, or any of the 


meaner and grosser vices; and, if you are really Christian 
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men, you will pray jor that strength which cometh from 
above, and with which alone you will be able to quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked on 6. 

* Oh, Doctor,’ exclaimed Stanley, “how | have neglected 


and disgraced your kind instructions; can you ever forgive 


“My ‘boy, I do forgive you; nor shall I inflict upon you 
any greater punishment tlian the loss of my confidence, 
because lam sure you will never forgive yourself till you know 
that confidence has been regained. Make Arthur Bond your 
friend, and take for your motioes these two texts—‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, tae heed lest he fall,’ and ‘ Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ 
Johnson,’ said Dr. Helmore, ** I forgive you also in the hope 
that this deep lesson will teach you how hard is the way oi 


transvressors, and because | am inclimed to believe that vou 
q "bs 


are reaily and sincerely ashamed and sorry for the disgrace 
you have brought upon the whole sehpol. I will try you once 
more, but i shall expect from your yecket money one-third 
(your share) of the amoun' pee by me for the fru:i, to be 
put into the four conduct for the 
next few months will be closely wailed and as you behave 
so shall be the treatment you receive from me at Christmas. 

With these words Ur. Helm re dismissed his boy Ss LO the 
play-ground for a short ‘time previous to commencing their 
lessons: he wished them to have a little free conversation of 
their own on the matter; anc” he was pleased to observe that 
they left the room in a quict, subdued manner, Arthur, Stanley, 
and Johnson aloneremaining. Stanley had recovered himself, 
and as the Doctor rose to leave the room, he went forward, 
and placing himself before him exclaimed, * Dr. Helmore, 
thank you very, very much for your kind forgiveness, in John- 
sons name as well as my own. I will, oh I will try to 
deserve this kindness. Arihur will stick to me, will you 
not; he continned cerning Arthur took his 


hand silently—a moment’s pause—‘*And Johnson will also 
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try to merit your approval in the future; | feel that he will. 
He offered his other hand LO Johnnson—"** Will you 
my friendship ? 

And mine said Arthur. 

The boy .Jooked ashamed and wavering. All at once he 


started forward, burst into tears, and exclaimed—*“ Yes, yes | 


will; Arthur Bond, teach me to be as good as you;”’ 


* God bless you, Tiy boys, said the Doctor, as they stood 
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s clasped in each other., His voice 
laiterea, ANG away ic UpWarus SaAVITIC’, 


lo e 1S Vout! SLPCOU LILI. Look yp). 


thIC CVCILING Ol this evyentiul Gay. Airs. tlelmore 


Stanley. Arthur. and Johnson, and took them upstairs ‘to 


a room where Henlev was lving in bed: they were shocked to 


Sec the whote ot the lowe! oO} his mace was Covered 


GISUUSLINY ANG painful SOres. 


‘Tle caught a severe cold on Sunday nicht in the ore 


ie 


said Mrs. Helmore. And if the medic had noe succes ded 


iT} iil thas Wiy. he would | likely 


nave \ ii’ LiLITIAS fils THOS: 

wu iv Li if) GLICTUY 1b SAVCU Tron 


him irom ot the money for Lhe fruit. lle 


“wa 
continued the aay, 


(OO 18 torgivel. | SCnL IOP VOU, VOVS, 


‘because 1 have heard from Dr. Helmore that vou have formed 


a compact in wiich one 15 tO help 18 
‘ 
StTren@ib, and nm this QRNnION VOt Ali iOOK to the strona ior 

SiPCLiriil, | have no tear ior you. 

MmLenuy the three DOVS advanced and ciapsea tne thin, 
nana Oo: Lier Scnooi-Tell yw, and by LIAL SICA bed rp! 


was formed which united them in one common bond, and has 
been an influence unshaken and irresistible even when Cir- 
cumstancés and time had separated them from each other. 
Readers, my story is ended. In many of its principal points 


itis entirely true; the characters introduced really hved ana 
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acted as described. The school at Elvedon House still exists, 
but there is now no kind Dr. Helmore to teach his pupils as 
the apostle did of old, “ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true; whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever things 


are just; whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever, things are 


lovely ; whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 


virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


SusANNAH Mary. 
; 


BRIEF COMMENTS. 


Thoughts respecting Jesus.—Luke xxiii, 4.—“I find no fault 
m this man.’”—No wonder!, For, looking at His Divinity, of 
which such abundant proof prevails, how can I, unless I cesire 
to blame spotless excellence ? Nov yet in His human life and 
character. What fault can I find ? He discharged righteously 
and well all the duties of a good son, a good citizen, a good 
neighbour, a good subject, and a fajthful friend. All His won- 
derful miracles were deeds of merey, kindness, and benevo- 
lence. The deaf, the dumb, the widow, and the fatherless 
claimed Him as their best friend As there is no defect or 
blemish I can perceive in His life, aeither is there any in His 
work. It was wonderful compassion to pity the fallen, to 
recover the lost, and to restore to the Sovereign of the universe 
a part of his revolted creatures ! 

is this all 
others is “the chiefest among ten thousand,” and “ altogether 


all you can discover or desire in Him who to 


lovely”? Have you no sense of your personal need of His 
justifying righteousness and of His sanctifying grace? Can 
you live content without being united to Him by faith, with- 
out building your hope on Him as the only foundation; and 
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secking pardon, peace, and heaven through His atoning 
sacrifice 

Now He is seated on His mediatorial throne, is the text 
quoted all you have to say of Him, and to Him? Are you 
content to address Himin this language when He shall be 
seated on the throne of judgment ? I! He be anything in your 
esteem, He must be everything. What a different testimony 
is yours to that of Peter (Matt. xvi. 16), of Thomas (John 
xx. 28), of the Centurion (Matt. xxvii. 54), and of Paul (1 Tim. 
vi. 15). Let not the end of life come before, in your heart, 
He hath the pre-eminent, the supreme place. 

The reiqn of Jehovah.—Psalm xxii. 28.—* For the kingdom 
is the Lord’s.””—The kingdom of the wniverse is His! Kings 
boast of possessing wide domimion, but how far more extensive 
is that of God! It comprises not this world only, but all 
worlds. Look out at night and behold myriads of worlds 
dotting the hemisphere ; those you see are few compared with 
those that are unseen, yet He is the Governor over them all. 
What midnight pomp and splendour do you behold! It is 

all His! 

The kingdom of heaven is His! Space is His dwelling- 
place; the heavens are but the footstool of His throne. All 


the holy angels, ten thousand times ten thousand in number, 


and thousands of thousands, aré but ministering servants of 


His; and to Him also pay their allegiance, the spirits of the 
just made perfect, numbering more than man can count. 

The kingdom of this world is His! Perhaps in Asia, Africa, 
Kurope, and America, there are 100 different kingdoms, but 
He is ruler of them all—the King over all other kings. He 
made the inhabitants of every clime, and provides for their 
daily wants. He has also sent His dear Son to redeem them 
from the sin and misery into which they have fallen. 

The kingdom of grace is His! Satan, the prince of dark- 
ness, has usurped authority over the hearts of mankind, but 
when the Spirit of God enters the soul, the chain is broken, 
sin is overcome, and Satan dethroned. God from that 
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moment is loved with supreme affection, and His command. 
ments are kept with sacred delight. 

The kingdom of glpry is His! All are happy, holy, there ; 
full of joy in the light of His countenance ; and whosoever 
believeth in Jesus shall shortly sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in that kingdom, H. H. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


i] Tue “ May Meetings” which commenced in April, and are not all over 
| while we write, have this year beén held with very pleasing and encourag- 
ing features. Most of the leading benevolent and religious societies appear 
to be increasing in usefuiness. 
i Tue betrothal of Princess Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse has been pub- 
licly announced, and both Houses of Parliament have voted addresses to 
the Queen on the occasion. ‘Lhe iiouse of Commons has voted the sum of 
£30,000 to be paid to the Prin ss on her marriage, and an annuity of 
£6,000. The London Gazeite puglislies the formal announcement as fol- 
tf lows :——-“* Her Majesty in council pw ats pleased to declare her consent toa 
contract of matrimony between Sher. Royal Highness the Princess Alice 
Maude Mary and his Grand Ducal di ighness Prince Frederick William Louis 
of liesse, which consent her M:; } Ssty has caused to be signified und r the 


Great Seal.” The Grand Duke if not yet twenty-four, having been born 
April 25, 18435. Prince Louis sfands in precisely the same relation to his 
é uncle, the head of the Duch, ¢s Prince Frederick William did to the 
{ crown of Prussia at the time vf } is marriace with the Princess Royal, 
4 being the eldest son of the eldestfbrother of the childless reioning Duke, 
; and so second in succession. ‘ 
Tue sad state of affairs in A: ‘Prica have become more ead still, and a 
| civil war between the Northern agd Southern States has commenced. 
Accotnts from India continue: to show that a famine of unexampled 
severity exists. A telegram from 3 nibay says that “the famine still pre- 
vails and extends-—the distress hs not yet come to the worst—the Euro- 
pean resources have been nearly oth@isted,” It is there fi re certain that 
¥ for some months relief must be :Pnt from England. The Famine Relief 


Fund collected at the Mansion I] use has already amounted to £90,000. 
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SELECT PSALMODY. 


299 TUNES and 37 CHANTS, for Public and Family Worship, with 

? suitable words, arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four 
Voices. 

THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS; arranged for Four Voices. By J. I. 


Coustx, Stitched, price 2d. ; cloth, 6d. Trebie and Bass, 2d. Treble Part only, 1d. 


PSALMS and OTHER PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, arranged for 
Chanting, with Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitehed ; cloth 6d. 


CHANTS and PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 
cloth, price 8d. 


In Parts, price One Penny each, 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 


CONTENTS OF PART I.—God is there—I’ll away to the Sabbath School 
—Just as I am—Saviour and Lord of all—Nearer to Thee—Glad on the Moun- 
tains—The Reign of Christ. 

PART 2.—Sabbath—From the Cross uplifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow 
—Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All things earnest—Sabbath School 
Hymn—Thy Will be done. 

*ART 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Might—Saviour, Hear us—Sunday School 
Festive Song—Never Part Again—We bring no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint 
Thyself Quickly—W inter’s Days are Past. 

PART 4.—Star of Peace—The River—My Saviour, be Thou near me-—Joy- 
fully, Joyfully—To Him who Changeth Never—Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my 
Shepherd. 

PART 5.—Christ the River of Life—Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Child- 
hood's Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The Better Land—The W orld their Fancied 
Pearl may Crave. 

#ART 6.—Come Away—O Happy Land—Anniversary ee | the 
Deep-toned Beil is Calling—Day of Rest—Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn— 


The Shining Shore. 
CHRISTMAS PIECES. 


PART 7.—Glory to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas Song—Songs of 
Praise—Old Humphrey’s Christmas Carol-—W orcestershire Christmas Carol. 
PART 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou who art ever the same—The Bible! 
The Bible !—-There’s not a Tint—Hark! Ten Thousand Harps and Voices— 
Lead, Kindly light. 
The above Eight Parts complete, and neatly bound in cloth, 1s. 


PART 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth—Suffer us to Come to Thee—Lidbrook— 
Kind Words can never Die—Go when the Morning Shineth— Look to Jesus— 
God is Love. 

PART 10,—Star of Heaven—Days of Summer's Glory—Hark! all Nature 
Sings—Come unto Me— Autumn Song—Unity— Parting Hymn — Saviour, 
Breathe an Evening Blessing. 

PART 11.—Happy, Happy Sunday—Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shep- 
herd—Gems and were Wiebe and Best—We come with Song to greet 
you—Samuel. 

PART 12.—Nature’s Praise—Good David—Morning Hymn—Nearer Home 
—To-day the Saviour comes—The Broken Heart—The k—For a Season 
called to Part. 
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THE YOUTHS MAGAZINE. 


‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.’ 


THINGS OLD AND NEW.—THE HISTORY OF A 
YOUTHFUL CIRCLE. 


CHAPTER I.——-THE OLD DRESS, AND THE EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


‘T sHaLu wear this dress no more this year,’ said Celia Browne, 
as she roiled up a pretty muslin, which had been ‘ rough- 
dried’ from the last summer wash. ‘ It is getting too cold for 
muslins now, even in the drawing-room in an evening, though 
I always like to wear summer things as long as possible.’ , 

‘Yes, light things suit you,’ said Susette Owen, who sat on 
an ottoman near her friend, watching the opening of a deep 
wardrobe drawer, in which Celia prepared to lay aside the 
pretty material in question. ‘I never saw you look so.well as 
in that dress.’ 

‘Ah! I was so happy when I wore it!’ exclaimed Celia, 
with a radiant smile. ‘ Dear old dress, I feel quite sorry to part 
with you! I love old dresses, because they remind me of old 
scenes, and, most of all, of old friends,’ and Celia warmly 
kissed her companion. 

‘Yes, dear Celia is a warm-hearted creature! But I expect 
my turn will come to be laid aside one of these days, and only 
remembered as a “dear old thing’’ b two |’ returned 
Susette, with a little bitter laugh. 
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‘How absurd! you, the, rilliant, witty Susette !—you ever 
turned up into an old attic, fj cea faded grandmother's picture !’ 

most brilliant piec¢ ‘of furniture get old-fashioned and 
tarnished by time,’ was thé gare reply of Susette, as she rose, 
with a sigh. 

‘Of course,’ returned Celia, mechanically shutting the 
drawer. ‘ But, Susy dear,#I hope you had no double meaning 
when you said light things suited me best. Do you know I 
felt quite hurt last night bécause Marian Felix told me she had 
heard some one say, “ I wag light and trifling.””’ She would not 
tell me who it was, and I éannot imagine who it could be that 
would have such an opiniof of me.’ 

‘Well, don’t distress yourself about it, love,’ said Susette, 
who was now proceeding to dress for the weck-evening lecture. 
* Depend upon it, it was no one who loved you ; and, therefore, 
if it isn’t true, why should yon care P’ 

‘I wish I did not,’ said Cetia, seating herself by the toilette 
table, that she might watc}, her friend comb out her bright 
chesnut ringlets. ‘I wish E were more like you, Susy. son 
never seem to mind what people i in general say or think of you.’ 

‘I have been told of that before as of an unamiable charac- 
teristic,’ said Susette ; ‘so 1 don’t see why you should desire 
to resemble me in this, dear Celia! But, to tell the truth, I 
do care, only I don’t chooge to let people know it. That’s my 
pride, you see. And I don’t know how I should battle with 
the world (seeing I’nr su¢aja stormy character), if T exposed 
my weakness on this point,’ Yiu are too sensitive, dear Celia, as 
L have often told you. I do#’t know how you would do alone in 
the world. I believe you woali have died over and ‘over again, 
if you had had to go through } alf of what I have done already.’ 

‘Mamma says that it is ni sense to talk of breaking hearts,’ 
said Cela. ‘ People don't dit so easily, for trial gives endu- 
rance, and God fits the back to the burden.’ . 

‘Ah, Mamma Browne is a sensible woman "’ and this remark 
from Susette closed the coiversation, for a glance at the watch 
on the table told Celia she 4vas late, and she beyan to dress in 
haste. 
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But now I fear the reader will never be able faithfully to 
picture these two girls fn their conversation, unless | describe, 
in short detail, their appearance and history. 

Susette Owen was no ordinary young lady, even in appear- 
ance and manner. You might have glanced along a row of 
twenty or thirty English girls, all ‘ passing fair,’ but the face 
and form of Susy would have shone out amongst them witha 
rare beauty of its own. It was not only her brilliant complexion, 
her pearly teeth, her bright flowing ringlets, her tall and 
softly-moulded form, but the intellect stamped upon her wide 
marble brow ; the thought comprised in her dark, arched eye- 
brows, and kindling eyes ; the refinement of pronunciation which 
graced every sparkling repartee from her roguish lips, and the 
pretty abandon of manner which plainly proved she had been 
brought up in the midst of elegant society. All these things, I 
say, combined to make Susette extraordinarily beautiful and fas- 
cinating. Yet, lest any young reader should be tempted to envy 
my heroine, because such great gifts were hers, | must proceed 
to give you her early history. Itis asaying, that great powers 
and great sorrows go together ; and those who have read most 
of the Book of Providence, seem to find that this apphes as 
much to outward-endowment as to greatness of mind. At least 
it was so in Susette’s case. She was the only child of a most 
accomplished gentleman of fortune, whose courtly manners 
and distinguished appearance made him seem a meet father for 
such a child. But Mr. Owen was remarkably unfortunate in 
money concerns, partly, perhaps, because he could never 
renounce for himself—much less for his wife and child—the 
luxuries which seemed to him essential. No wish, reasonable 
or unreasonable, was ever denied Susette, and thus she early 
became what is called a spoiled child. Yet even then she had 
a strange experience of extravagant ease alternating with 
anxious care. When only six years old she was sent from the 
clegant home of her birth to return no more. Though too 
young then to understand what this meant, her childish 


wonder was excited by the sorrow of her parents, and the infe- 
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riority of the house to which:they afterward removed. But 
when, while yet only in her «Jeventh year, this also was left, 
and every handsome article ¢f farniture ‘sold up,’ a heavy 
shadow fell over this bright young spirit. Yet, through these 
trials God was opening a way for her moral and spiritual 
improvement. Mr. Owen now found it necessary to leave his 
home in the north; and, after one or two changes, he tooka 
small cottage in the village which reckoned Mr. Browne as one 
of its inhabitants. Their gardens were now nearly contiguous, 
being separated only by a rustic lane, so that from an attic 
nursery window in the gable end of Mr. Browne’s house, the 
young Brownes could plainly discern in the cottage garden a 
lovely girl, about their own age, frisking with a kitten not more 
playful than herself. Susette, on her part, standing at the front 
parlour window, when tired of her kitten, would watch the 
young Brownes going past for a walk with their governess, 
and would sigh to think that she had no sisters and brothers of 
her own. And now, readey, I will tell you what came of all 
this. But, first, | must introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. Browne's 
family, to show you how it sometimes happens that ‘ extremes 
meet.’ 

Mr. Browne was a plain, kini-hearted man, who, if he had 
any pride, spent it all in the grand thought that he was a 
descendant of the early Puritans. Having a small property 
of his own, he did not think it his duty to increase it, but 
spent his time in reading, anal‘m visiting the poor, to supply 
whose wants he enjoined the s2rictest economy in his house- 
hold. Mrs. Browne, though: trought up in gay life, relin- 
quished the world at her mwafriage, being convinced, with her 
husband, that ‘ the chief end of ynan is the glory of God.’ To 
please Mr. Browne, she oceu'yied herself in some degree with 
public duties ; but her chief time and thoughts were given to 
the education of their childriin, to promote whose instruction 
they lived in such complete retirement, that one of the gover- 
nesses declared it was ‘ being buried alive!’ Her successor, 
however, adniired the family regulations, which were orderly 
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as clock-work, and found that the Brownes were evidently 
happy in themselves. Annie and Lillie, the twins, were indeed 
two of the merriest little grigs you ever saw. Celia, however, 
who was fifteen months older than they, being somewhat deli- 
cate in health, and inclining more to the sentimental than to 
the mathematical turn of mind, was sometimes inclined to be 
morbid, and long for a friend. The lovely strangerat ‘ the 
cottage,’ attracted her eye, and fired her imagination.*” W hile 
Annie and Lillie watched and talked, Celia meditated, and 
raised up in her own mind a fairy day-dream of the future. 
This was most wonderfully turned into reality by Annie and 
Lillie bursting into the school-room one day, both at once 
exclaiming :— 

‘Oh, Celia, what do you think! Mr. Owen has actually 
asked papa to allow his daughter to be educated with us, as he 
is going to leave the neighbourhood soon, and he has a horror 
of public schools. She has taken such a fancy to us, he says, 
and Iam sure we have to her. Oh, we do hope mamma will 
consent! But, Celia, she is not so old as you thought; she is 
nearer our age than yours, so she must be our friend.’ 

‘We won't quarrel about that, if we get her,’ said Celia, 
joyfully. ‘She shall be our sister, and we will all love her. 
But oh, | don’t believe mamma will consent! Mamma is so 
particular ! ’ 

‘Mamma’ did consent, however ; perhaps chiefly won by the 
loveliness of the young stranger, and by the assured fact that 
she had ‘ never been contaminated by the evil influences of a 
public school.’ References, too, were given by mutual friends, 
which were quite satisfactory. Yet, if Mrs. Browne had known 
all the antecedents of Susette’s life, we think she might have 
hesitated to receive such an indulged, petted child into her 
orderly household. Never, however, had she the least cause to 
repent of it. Susette soon showed her remarkable good sense by 
falling into the ways of this quiet family as naturally as if she 
had never known the opposite extreme! Howcould I say she 
was a spoiled child! Her precocious and decided character made 
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her the leader in all juvenile pursyits, while her natura] 
: reserro and prudence led her to conceal from her simple- 
hearved young friends all that knowledge of evil which an 
early acquaintance with the gay world \pad given her. Happy 
years of early friendship : * How sweet their memory still !’ 
( To be contis wed.) 


BIRD LIFE. 


Sucu is indeed full of interest, and capable of supplying a 
4 never-failing source of instructicn and enjoyment to those 
, who will look into it, and draw>from the fresh fountain of 
j personal observation. Here is an example in a bird not 
supposed to be gifted with a very high order of intelligence— 
our common house-sparrow. No care-worn m@pe is he, but 
: brisk as a cricket—the personification of easy, happy trust. 
Luther perhaps caught sight of him when he wrote, ‘ That 
little fellow going to roost, has’ chosen his shelter, and is 
quietly rocking himself to sleep, ‘vithout a care of to-morrow’s 
lodging, calmly holding by his twig, and leaving God to think 
for him.’ Would that we could in some sort, at least, lke 
this simple bird, resign ourselvei} and our concerns into the 
hands of ‘Him who careth for‘us.’ Though the image is 
one of desolation, who has not felt that ‘a sparrow alone 
upon the house-top’ has made the lonely spirit feel less 
lonely, and the liveliness of his chirp chase away some moody 
gathering? reminding us that,it is not necessary to be 
talented to be useful, for all may ‘bring into hearts and homes 
some bit of gladness and encourigement. Indeed usefulness, 
rather than ornament, may be sid to be our sparrow’s voca- 
tion; not gorgeously feathered, “hor rich in song, but a plain, 
homely helper of rich and poor ;* tor sparrows are purifiers 


* «The Song Sparrow of Canadais, it see ns, more gifted than our race, 
being the chief performer in Spring's early concert ; a very, melodious 
little creature, though of unpretending plumage.’ 
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to a great degree of cities, and pent up localities, no parings 
or leavings being unacceptable ; they take with equal pleasure 
the crumbs from parlour, or coarser remnants from kitchen, 
and despise not even the pig’s trough or dust heap. Unlike 
most other birds, they have no food specially their own, but 
thrive and increase upon anything andeverything. Attendant 
upon this way of feeding, is the impossibility of satisfying 
their cravings ; throw out little or much, they watch and 
wait for more. We are sure sparrows have a certain amount 
of shrewdness, and can draw inferences from passing events for 
their own benefit, having seen them eagerly assemble at the 
ringing of a dinner bell, and patiently watch for their time of 
servement; and we have heard of a gentleman who gathered 
these and other fowls of the air, hke barn-door poultry, by 
striking a tin plate. As a community, they are not quarrel- 
some, nor do they prevent each other taking a fair share of 
crumbs; one that had received severe imjuries from cat or 
trap, was allowed to pick up his morsel undisturbed, though 
he might have been easily overpowered: and certainly many 
animals do persecute the weak or diseased. So much for our 
useful servant of all-work. We now turn to our song-birds, 
those lovely enliveners of our shades and lawns. A pair of 
thrushes were kind enough to give us the opportunity of 
watching their nesting closely. Our memoranda furnishes 
us with the following :—Towards the latter end of March a 
pair of thrushes built their nest in the branch of a shrub 
(Arbutus) in full view of the window of a room in constant 
use, so that the movements of the pretty workers could be 
easily seen. Our observations were taken about 10 o’clock in 
the morning, which seemed their busiest time, though they 
had probably laboured since early dawn. By the clock, a 
visit by one of the birds was made in search of material for 
the nest every two, three, or five minutes, according to the 
distance, and the sort of material brought. A cedar, or rather 
the short grass round its roots, supplied many a bundle, and 


5 
also long straws, some so long they were with difheulty 
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carried to their destination. I was curious, too, the anxious 
glances cast around when making their selection ; and some- 
times a sudden stop, as if th» idea arose, Will this fit the 
place? Isit the right thing{, And the answer came: Not 
exactly; this will do better. Amd so the hours of work passed 
on, till the sun, nearing the méridian, a cessation occurred, in- 
stinct probably pointing out that the moisture in the air and 
material was then wanting, which the dew and freshness of 
the morning hours supply ; anf thug, also, the portion wrought 
gains strength and solidity bef}re additional weight is laid on.* 
It is also well known the swatlow never finishes more of her 
masonry at a time than will stistain its own weight, but leaves 
it to harden ere she proceeds, ‘doing her day's work in and by 
the day, then wings her way puoyant and free! Oh, that we 
were less fettered by care; it # certainly a teaching of Nature 
and religion, so to mix labours with rest and enjoyment as to 
do ourselves no harm. Anc&does not experience testify that 
early work is generally the best work, and the fore-part of 
the day most suited for laboug, both mental and bodily? But 
to return to our nest ; we co¥tinued our watch over its con- 
structors, and ascertained théir work was carried on to per- 
fection, and four eggs deposted. But here is a terminus to 
the pleasant part of our hisfpry; cats or boys disturbed the 
happy pair, and the nest was Heserted. 
‘The laurel and arbutus twiped, 


Their branchlets, sgreeniny from the wind 
A little bowesiof rest 
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*<The reed mats of the Indiang are méde thus; in plaiting them they 
take varions precautions—like thse of the Belgian flax spinners, who 
carry on their work in damp celffrs, in order to give the threads the 
required toughness. The Indians *old me they did not plait these mats in 
dry and cheerful weather, but on ddmp-and rainy days, else the reeds would 
become brittle. I lived once in the house of a very industrious mat- 
plaiter ; every night she laid her @ork ou , in the dew; the next morning 
she brought it in, and plaited a bit thore ti]| the sun rose too high.’— ?jrbbe- 
ways of Lake Superior, by J. G. Kyl. 


BIRD LIFE. 


Where apple blossoms gaily spread 

Leafage, and tints of white and red ; 

And graceful canopy had flung 

Around the cradle snugly hung, 

Oft by the light breeze gefitly swung ;— 
Here was our Throstle’s nest.’ 


Thrushes are devoted watchers over their young, even after 
they have left the parental shelter, sparing no pains to procure 
them food. Long and fierce is often the contest between the 
poor worm and its relentless destroyer; sometimes the thrush 
recoils from the sharp pull of the reptile, and lets go her hold, 
but returns quickly to the attack, and, after securing the prize, 
by a process of mutilation, prepares it for the craving family of 
youngsters, who either await her visits, or clamorously follow 
her along the grass, where, regardless of self, she will often 
feed them from her bill. The eye of the bird must be very 
keen; we have seen a thrush dart at something on a gravel 
walk ten yards distant, and, upon looking attentively, saw her 
object was to secure a fine black spider, which she effected, 
and fiew away, having first dropped the creature two or three 
times on the gravel walk—no doubt to stun it, and prevent its 
struggling in her beak. And, if we read aright, these sweet 
songsters do not lve and sing on English ground alone :— 
‘In the porch of that cottage, with the row of white pigeons 
on the roof, stands a pretty German girl, in her scarlet petti- 
coat and cotton jacket, feeding her tame thrush from her 
mouth ; the poor bird is so fond of her that he often shows his 
gratitude by bringing her a crumb, or a berry; and one day 
he popped into her mouth a fine live worm!’ But we have not 
yet done with our own bird stories. We are not prepared to 
prove that thrushes, or other birds, articulate words with an 
aitached meaning, but we hesitate not in asserting that we 
have heard distinctly, and repeated constantly, ‘ Pretty, 
pretty ‘’ then a prolonged note of a different character ; and, 
again, ‘Pretty, pretty!’ Another, ‘My sweet Mary! my 
sweet Mary!’ and we know not why our English songsters 
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may not be given credit for as much power in this particular 
| as birds of the New World— Whip poor Will,” ‘ The 
_ Laughing Jackass,’ or that mysterious bird of omen so finely 
described by Southey im hisi Madoc :— 
‘ As thins he mused, 


A bird, upon a bough which overhung 
; | The rock, as though in eche to his thought, 


_ Cried out—Depart! depart!’ For so the note 

Articulately in his native tongue 

i Spake to the Aztecf.’* 

| A modern writer of muck interest corroborates to a certain 


extent the existence of these wonderful enunciations. He 
| writes :—‘ Among the talligrass of the praines curious birds 
‘| yerked and wriggled, and we heard Luman-like voices.’ 

Our sketch would be incomplete if we left unnoticed our 


; Magpies in the old ivied chamber on the pollard tree—some- 
- what gloomy and dark, perhaps, but-enug, and just the sort of 
which & hover lo locate himeel! family : 


they have of course a world of chatter, and work among them- 
polves, avoiding association with other birds; indeed there is 
rather a ‘ keep away in thdir whole demeanour ; the situation 
they have is usually a choice one, and so is our pretty wren’s, 
who has shown her good taste in selecting for her retreat the 


safe shelter of a Banksia Yale, in and out of which she steals 
with mouse-like quiet and rapidity, and yet, withal, a bustling 
umporiance. 

‘ Blithe is the little bird, 

7 Sweet singing all the day ; 

And her tiny voice is heard, 

As she flits from spray to spray, 

Like somé pleased gnd happy child 

Who loves-her own Jow song, 

Murmuring soft ang wild, 

As she treads the flewers among.’ 

DonorHea. 


* 


* ‘Dy means of this omen the Aztecas were induced to quit their country. 
The note of the bird is expressed in Spanish and Italian thus, “ tihui ;’ 
the cry of the Peewhit cannot be better expressed. 

‘The Aztecas were an American tribe, and im consequence of certain : 
calamities and a particular omen, forsook Aztlan, became a mighty people, 
andfounded the Mexican ewpire.’ 


| 
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LOVEABLE CHRISTIANS. 


THERE are certain persons in this world of ours, who attract 
towards themselves, in a peculiar manner, the rest of mankind. 
They possess a powerful influence over their fellow-creatures, 
although they use it without ostentation, and in such a way 
as to promoie the well-being and happimess of society. Place 
them in whatever, position you please, in time they will make 
their influence sensibly felt, and will naturally draw from those 
surrounding them the purest and holiest affections of which 
they are capable. Wherever they go they become the centre 
of a warm and genial ecirele, and shed on all in their vicinity 
a mellowed and becoming radiance. Their character is ex- 
pressed more or less in their features, manners, and mode of 
conversation; their eyes have a soft, true, loving expression ; 
thew general aspect is subdued and kind; their manner is 
nile and thew conversation has an under 
current of tonderness ramming through it, They seem to be 
their’ whether the centre of at a 
juvenile party, the loving teacher in a Sunday school, or the 
sympathizing comforter and watcher by the bed-side of the 
sick and dying. In each position their influence tefds to 
sanctify, to strengthen, and to cheer. The secret of their 
power and influence 1s to be sought for, not im their position, 
talents, or attainments, but in the fact that they are Loveable 
Christians. They have accepted their Lord, and their Lord’s 
teaching, in the letter and the spirit; they have taken His 
‘new commandment’ literally into their hearts and lives; 
and their walk and conduct is a practical illustration of the 
Divine injunction: ‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.’ The great object of their existence, being 
assured that their ‘life is hid with Christ m God,’ is to benefit 
mankind; and this they know they can accomplish in no better 
way than in following their Master’s example and instruction, 
and loving the whole world. 
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To accomplish their object, they carefully train their cha- 
racter, guarding against those propensities which, indulged in, 
would decrease their ldveableness. They watchfully curb their 
temper, avoid wounding the feelings of others by sharp and 
bitter speeches, and cultivate a habit of humility by comparing 
themselves, not with what their neighbours are, but with what 
they ought to be. They keep well in mind their own weak- 
ness, frailty, and sinfuiness ; not for the purpose of desponding 
or despairing, but that they may learn to deal tenderly with 
others, who, not having been restrained by the grace of God, 
have fallen from their high estate, and incurred the cold, un- 
feeling censure of the world. They guard particularly against 
the entrance of pharisaical notions, which would soon destroy 
the spirit which they desire to cultivate ; nor will they even 
wimit that their greatest exertions deserve any further recom- 
pense than that which the. success of their philanthropical 
schemes affords. Believing also that— 

‘Gad doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest. 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


Wilberforce was an instance, gnong many names, of a Love- 
able Christian. Possessed of great powers of mind, he used 
them in the cause of Christian philanthropy. Every effort 
which had for its object the glory of God, and the welfare of 
man, found in him an earnest supporter; yet even while con- 
tending against the bitterness -of selfish people, opposed to 
schemes of charity, from pringiples of interest, the mighty 
weapon in his hand was Love. On one occasion, when a 
member of Parliament spoke of him frequently, during a 
speech in the House, as ‘that honourable and religious gen- 
tleman,’ Mr. Wilberforce replied with a strain of sarcasm 
which astonished the house’; the members had been so accus- 
tomed to his loving oratory, un which satire seldom mingled, 
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that they stood amazed. Lord Brougham in relating the cir- 
cumstance remarks, that the indignation of Wilberforce was 
kindled, ‘ not because he was ashamed of the Cross he gloned 
in, but because he felt indignant at any one in the British 
Senate deeming piety a matter of imputation.’ Sir Samuel 
Romilly on that occasion remarked to a friend, who observed 
that Wilberforce had outmatched Pitt himself in his power of 
sarcasm, ‘ Yes, it is the most striking thing I| almost ever 
heard ; but I look on it as a more singular proof of Wilber- 
force’s virtue than of his genius, for who but he ever was 
possessed of such a formidable weapon, and never used it?’ 
As an instance of his genial loveableness, in writing to Hannah 
More an account of a visit he paid the Duchess of, Kent, he 
says: ‘She received me with her fine amimated child’ (now 
our beloved Queen) * on the floor by her, with its playthings, 
of which I soon became one.’ Loveable Christians are ever 
fond of children. Children know them by instinct; they look 
up into their kind faces, meet their warm, loving smile, and 
feel at home at once, as they did with Him who took them up 
in His arms, laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. 
In fact, everybody feels at home with them; they seem to carry 
the sweet, resting influence of home about with them; and 
have a peculiar power of inspiring confidence, and instilling 
peace. 

Goldsmith —who, whatever may have been his failings, 
could warmly appreciate and exquisitely describe a virtuous 
character — has introduced in his ‘ Vicar of Waketield’ a 
charming picture of a Loveable Christian. The worthy vicar, 
while confined in prison, has an ardent desire to benefit his 
depraved fellow-sufferers, whose execrations and brutality had 
ereatly distressed him. He determined to try what exhorta- 
tion and example, with the assistance of earnest and loving 
sympathy, would do towards reforming these poor creatures ; 
for, said he, ‘ perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, 
and that will be great gain; for is there on earth a gem so 
precious as the human soul?’ On descending to the common 
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prison, he continues: ‘I found the prisoners very merry, ex- 
pecting my arrival; an@ each prepared with some jail-trick, to 
play upon the doctor:, Thus, as I was going to begin, one 
turned my wig awry, ts if by accident, and then asked my 
pardon. A second, wht stood at some distance, had a knack 
of spitting through his te»th, which fell in showers on my 
book. A third would cry‘ Amen’ in such an affected tone, 
as gave the rest great “et ane -A fourth had slily picked my 
pocket of my spectacles. . | However, I took no notice 
of all that this thisch woes pe ie of little beings could do, 
but went on, perfectly sensible th at what was ridiculous in my 
attempt would excite mirth only ‘he first or second time, while 
what was serious would be permi.nent. My design succeeded, 
and in less than six days some we: ¢ penitent, and all attentive.’ 
This determination to:“e a blessing to those around them, is 
characteristic of all Lovable Chr: stians, and its exercise brings 
with it the surest and 4weetest ;eward ; for what luxury can 
compare to that of good ? 

Is it not worth whi® to cult yate a character which will 
make us a blessing to all with whom we come in contact— 
which will increase our influence mightily, and increase it for 
the benefit of mankind’and the glory of God? We may not 
attain riches, honour, or fame; but we may attain the highest 
of all honours—the power of bestowing happiness. Grandeur 
and glitter are cold, desblate, unsatisfying things, without love. 
In one house, where everything is on a scale of magnificence, 
the visitor may be half*frozen by the frigid ceremony and cold 
state which pervades the inmates; while in another, of far 
humbler pretensions, Ife breathes an atmosphere of Christian 
cheerfulness, and meets a loving welcome which makes his 
spirit sng within * 

Loveable Christianity may be cultivated until it becomes a 
habit, by resolving to benefit all with whom we come in con- 
tact ; to accomplish this, ccnstant watchfulness and self-denial 
will be required ; and particularly the nourishment of all kind 
and loving impulses. Nor js the assistance of a courteous and 
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engaging manner to be despised. A kind and cheerful manner 
forms a graceful garment for a Loving Christian mimd—not 
concealing, but rather increasing, its attractions. 

If all the readers of this Magazine were to resolve to cul- 
tivate the character of Loveable Christians, what blessings 
might they not become to many circles of society! Some who 
are surrounded by disadvantageous circumstances, or distressed 
by infirmities of body or temper, may find it very difficult to 
attain much excellence in this direction; but the least self- 
denial, and the smallest effort, will produce some good result ; 
and a repetition of such efforts will tend to confirm and 
establish a habit of Loveable Christianity. 

A. H. L. 


GUNGA, AND THE OFFICER. 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
following incident was related by Rev. H. Wilkinson :— 

‘It not unfrequently happens that Europeans in India doubt 
the value of our mission, just because they know nothing 
about it. I will give you an illustration. I was in the tentof — 
a British officer, who said to me, “I believe your coming to 
India is a regular forlorn hope.” “ I should believe the same,” 
was my reply, “ only God has promised to accompany all I do 
in His name.” “™ But,” he added, “ the Hindus won't make 
Christians, they are so cunning, they are downright liars; I 
would not believe a Hindu was a Christian if I saw him.” I 
told him I had some good native converts that I should like 
him to see. “ Well,” he replied, “I should like to see them, 
and I would show them up to you.” Just then our mission- 
ary, Gunga, who had been a Brahmin, was coming up the walk 
to the tent, and I said to the officer, “ Here is one of our 
native preachers coming ; perhaps you would like to show him 
up.” “Well,” he said, “I should like to ask him a few 
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questions.” I said to’ Gunga in the native tongue, “ This 
gentleman does not believe ixt your Christianity.” “ Well, I 
can’t believe in that?’ said Gunga, the lordliness of his 
Brahminical character breaking out. “* He wants to ask youa 
few questions.” ‘“ What is i; he wants to ask me questions 
for? Does he want to know the reason of the hope there is in 
me, or to find fault ?”’ Softening, he added, “ Let the gentle- 
man ask me any questidns, and | am prepared to answer them.” 
The first question the officer p);t was, “‘ How did you get your 
living before you were a Chriitian?” Gunga did not quite 
understand this, and he sai, “Sir, 1 was an officiating 
Brahmin.” “ But how did you%get your living, tell me that ?”’ 
Now, just suppose that somebgdy were to stop the carriage of 
a gentleman with Jawn- sleeves, as it was passing along the 
streets of London, and to say to him, “ How do you get your 
living?” It might be a- very awkward question for lim to 
answer, but it would be known very well that he did have a 
good living. And the officer oyght to have understood the case 
of the Brahmin in the same way. When he did understand 
that brother Gunga had had*the temple revenues and the 
offerings of the people, and that he had given them up to 
become a Christian, he said, Well, I did not expect that, 
anyhow.” He wanted tg shew that this man had become a 
Christian just to get a living. Old Gunga then related the 
history of his conversion. HH» was first impressed with the 
statements he had found in a religious tract, which led him to 
put Juggernaut to the test, ;whether he were a God or no. 
First he spent a whole day ajid mght in praying to ‘him, and 
then he spent the same lergth of time in cursing him. 
“ Nothing came of 11,” said Ganga, “ and I did not believe he 
was a God; but to make it more certain still, 1 went and 
poked him with a spear, and 1 y arm was not withered.’ Then 
he told of the happy change: which had come over his own 
feelings, and how, by fayh in Christ, he had a good hope 
through grace. The teats stood in the officer’s eyes, and he 
seized Gunga’s black hand, saying, “ God bless you, I am glad 
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to have met with you.” Then it was Gunga’s turn. “ You 
have claimed the right,’ said he to the officer, “ to examine 
me, and now perhaps you will allow me to examine you a 
little? You come from a Christian country—you call yourself 
a Christian—now I want to ask if you are really a Christian f ”’ 
The officer got up and walked into an inner room. Gunga 
followed him, saying in a gentle voice, “1 did not mean to 
offend you, and I would only ask you, as a Christian, to pray 
to God that I may be found faithful until death.” lam happy 
to tell you that officer dated his conversion to God from that 
time.’ 


THE STORY OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


One of the most popular books of the day is ‘ Motley’s History 
of the Netherlands,’ and among its most graphic pages will 
be found the description of the threatened invasion of England, 
by Philip IL. of Spain, in the reign of Elizabeth. Perhaps in 
no other work generally accessible is there so full and animated 
an account of this grand effort made by Philip, not so much 
for an extended dominion as for the destruction of Protestant- 
ism. Had it been successful, how widely different, possibly 
for centuries, would have been the condition of England and 
the lot of her people. 

As Mr. Motley’s work is too voluminous and expensive to 
form part of the library of young people in general, we have 
thought that an abridgment of the part to which we have 
referred, in which the spirit of the narrative has been pre- 
served as much as possible, might be both interesting 
and instructive to our readers. It can hardly fail to awaken 
sentiments of the liveliest gratitude to the Great Ruler of 
the nations, who shielded our beloved country in the hour 
of imminent peril, and permitted the elements themselves to 
work the dispersion and destruction of its foes. Most appro- 
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priate was the motto on the nzedals Elizabeth ordered to be 
struck in commemoration of t}e great deliverance—‘ He blew 
with His winds and they were:scattered.’ 

Strange prophecies had been uttered in reference to the 
events which should distinguish the momentous year, 1588. 
Some doubted not that the end of the world was at hand, and 
the least superstitious believe d that great calamities were im- 
pending over the nations. 

Philip of Spain had for,som? time been busy preparing an 
armament which is now knd“n in history as the ; Spanish 
Armada,’ but so late in:the yegr as July, there was no certain 
knowledge as to its future nioyements, and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, with all her sagacity, donbted whether it was intended 
against herself. Ten days only before the famous fleet ap- 
peared off Plymouth, Walgingham believed that its projects 
were at an end, and that i¢ had returned to Spain. Indeed it 
was thought that its destinatiyn would ultimately be Ostend 
rather than England, and Ejizabeth expressed her own anxiety 
for the safety of that city. ; 

Both in Holland and in E gland there was an earnest desire 
to grapple once for all with tlie great enemy of civil and re- 
hgious liberty—Philip of Spcin. Armed vessels of all sizes, 
from the little gun-boat to the unwieldly galleon of 1,200 tons, 
swarmed in all the rivers ah¢ estuaries along the Dutch and 
Flemish Coast, and cruised tetween that and the shores of 
England. There have been fiw more spirit-stirring scenes in 
history than that enthusiastitimpulse as of one heart and sou! 
which animated the Queen and people of the merry England of 
the sixteenth century, and her brave little Dutch ally, when 
they stepped forward, cheerfyl as for a holiday spectacle, to do 
battle with the vast power of Spain. We are too apt to judge 
of the relative strength of these countries three centuries ago 
by what it is in the present Gay ; but then, Spain was a great 
empire, whose influence was | iplt i in every quarter of the globe ; 
England but a second-rate Kjngdom, only just beginning to 
feel her strength. Dangerous delays had arisen in the pre- 
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parations for defence along the English coast, which seemed 
more likely to fall an easy prey to the invader than Holland, 
where every town was bristling with fortifications. The utmost 
devotion and loyalty for the lion-hearted Queen, distinguished 
both soldiers and officers, but they were well nigh rendered 
‘utile by her strong desire for peace at any price, and her par- 
simony in the disbursement of funds forthe war. The ‘ pious 
old slave-trader,’ as the historian of the Netherlands calls Sir 
John Hawkins, would have cruised off the coast of Spain, and 
effectually annoyed the enemy, but he could obtain neither 
authority nor funds for the purpose ; ‘he might have peace, 
but not with God,’ said he, ‘ but rather than serve Baal, let 
us die athousand deaths.’ Even Lord Howard of Effingham, 
was at that time unable to obtain the ‘four great ships, and 
twenty hoys,’ with which he threatened to make the Spanish 
king wish his galleys home again. He complained that the 
(Jueen was keeping them ‘ to protect Chatham church withal, 
when they should be serving their turnabroad.’ The Spanish 
fleet was reported as numbering from two to five hundred 
vessels, and from forty to eighty thousand men, and the veteran 
Drake was not yet prepared to meet them. All the stormy 
month of March the ships of Howard were cruising in the 
channel, not knowing but that at any moment the formidable 
Armada might loom im the distance. He visited the shores of 
Holland, where 5,000 persons daily came on board the English 
ships, and welcomed the brave Admiral with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. But the Queen would not hurry the preparations, 
and even in the early part of August there was but a handful 
of troops at Tilbury to defend the road from Dover to London. 
At length the whole royal navy of about 34 vessels in number, 
and carrying little more than 6,000 men, was ready for sea. 
‘Its aggregate tonnage was 11,820, not half so much as at the 
present moment—in the case of one marvellous merchant 
steamer—floats upon a single keel.’ The command of the en- 
tire fleet was given to Lord Howard of Effingham, and Drake 


was appointed next to him. 
cz 
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On the side of Spain, the Duke of Parma was engaged day 
and night in levying troops, and cutting down forests in 
Flanders for gun-boats and transports to convey them to the 
shores of England. The whole of Catholic Europe was roused 
as by the sound of a trumpet, and hurried to the camp of the 
Duke as to some famous tournament, where absence would be 
adisgrace. The tramp of armed troops was perpetually heard 
along the roads of Spain, Naples, the States of the Church, 
Germany, and Burgundy. Some wore gilded armour, carrying 
ornamented muskets and waving plumes, looking more like 
visitors to some scene of festivity, than campaigners in real 
war. Meanwhile, Philip was scrawling his almost unreadable 
dispatches within his cabinet in the Escurial, and spreading 
his network of schemes far and wide. 

The captain-general first chosen to command the armada 
was the Marquis of Santa Cruz ; but after enduring months of 
labour and vexation from the reproaches and insults of his 
unreasonable and despotic master, he died, and was succeeded 
in his dignities by the wealthy Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
led the fleet from Lisbon in the end of May, 1588. The men 
on board were about what are here stated :—troops, 19,000; 
sailors, 8,000; galley-slaves, 2,000; and noble volunteers, 
2,000. In accordance with the ruling spirit of the entire 
scheme, there embarked besides, nearly 300 monks, priests, 
and familiars of the Holy Inquisition, headed by one of its 
vicar.generals. Four of the vessels were called galeases, 
rowed each by 300 galley-slaves, and they were truly won- 
derful from their size and their gorgeous decorations. There 
were state-rooms, chapels, gilded madonnas and saints, bands 
of music, flags and streamers: As a pageant they were every- 
thing that could be desired; as war vessels, they were 
useless, either for sailing or fighting. All the vessels being 
much over-weighted in proportion to their draughi of water, 
they could carry but little canvas, even when the sea was 


smooth, and the wind favourable; there was therefore small 
chance of their wearing through a tempest. 
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Such was the armament to which Philip gave the title 
Invincible Armada, and with which he purposed to dethrone 
Elizabeth Tudor, and establish the Inquisition in England. 
His plan was for the Armada to proceed from Lisbon to Calais, 
there to wait for the Duke of Parma, from Flanders, who was 
to bring with him 17,000 experienced troops, and take the 
command of the whole expedition. They were to cross the 
Straits to Dover, and with 6,000 more soldiers from the fleet, 
to march to London, whilst Medina Sidonia was to seiz¢ and 
fortify some of the ports in the south of England, and the 
conquest of that country being effected, he was to proceed to 
lreland. 

The crafty letter-writer of the Escurial begged that the 
King of France would hospitably receive any of his ships that 
by bad weather might be driven into his ports, though at that 
very time Philip was intriguing with the Duke of Guise 
against his throne and life. All possible precautions seemed 
to have been taken for the safety of the great enterprise, but 
at the very outset, before the clumsy ships had passed Cape 
Kinisterre, they were scattered* and partly disabled by a 
tempest. 

Among the slaves compelled to row the great galley, the 
Vasana, was David Gwynn, a Welsh sailor, who for eleven 
years had endured all the horrors of the Spanish hulks, and 
now found himself doomed to assist in the subjugation of his 
native land to the Spanish rule, and the Romish faith. But 
now on the wings of the tempest came a hope of deliverance. 
Like many others, the galley upon which he served, was in 
danger of wreck, and the master appealed to Gwynn’s known 
seamanship to save the vessel. He told the captain that its 
state was such, that they must try to make the nearest port, 
and in order that the sailors might be uninterrupted in their 
duties, he required that the soldiers should go below. The 
captain consented, anxious to save the ship from the fate of 
the Diana, which had foundered with all hands on board. 


Now there had, for some time, been a secret understanding 
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among the galley-slaves that they should rise against their 
masters whenever a favourable opportunity should occur, and 
they were not wholly unarmed, for, with the ingenuity so often 
found among pmsoners, the¥ had been in the habit of making 
tooth-picks, which now: served as stilettos, out of broken 
sword-blades and other cast-off pieces of metal. Gwynn first 
of all turned his attention to the safety of the vessel, which, 
having secured, he looked’ round, raised his hand to the 
rigging, which was the signal for revolt, and stabbed the 
captain to the heart. The few soldiers who were on deck 
were also dispatched by the slaves, who soon overpowered the 
troops below, and made thems¢|ves mastérs of the ship. 

But now suspicion was excited on boartl some of the other 
vessels, and soon the Royal was seen bearing down upon the 
mutineers. ‘ Comrades,’ said the gallant Welshman, ‘ God 
has given us liberty, and by our courage we must prove our- 
selves worthy of the boon.’ _ A broadside was tired from the 
Royal, wich killed nine of the crew, but the courageous 
Gwynn grappled with the hostile ship, boarded her, and after 
a terrible conflict, the Spanish soldiers were all put to death, 
and the slaves of the two vessels, welcoming David as their 
deliverer from bondage, acreed to act under his orders. He 
succeeded in landing them safely at Bayonne, in France, where 
they divided among them the property of the two galleys. 
Thence, 466 in number, they found their way to Rochelle, 
where Henry of Navarre, that brave and chivalrous prince, 
made Gwynn a handsome present. He then proceeded to 
England, and received the praises of the Queen. The slaves, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Turks, Moors, and English, had dis- 
persed in various directions. ’ 

The Spamiards had now let three of their vessels, but on 
the 22nd of July, they cameyin sight of the Lizard Point, a 
part of that land of sean of which the Pope had made 
them a present. But they were not unseen by watchers on 


the white cliffs of England, and the blaze of 10,000 beacon 
fires from the Land’s End to the Coast of Kent, and from 
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the North Foreland to Cumberland, shot up into the darkness 
of the night, and gave warning that the enemy was at last at 
hand. Slowly, and to the sounds of military music, the gilded 
and unwieldly castle-like vessels floated along the Channel, 
rowed not by the hands of free men, but of slaves. They 
were arranged in the form of a crescent, the horns of which 
were seven miles apart, commanded by the ‘Golden Duke’ as 
he was called, who surveyed the scene from his shot-proof 
fortress, on the deck of the S?. Martin. 

The English vessels, with few exceptions, were light and 
swift, and manned by free English, commanded by the veterans 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins. Some skirmishing took 
place, and one large Spanish ship that had been injured by 
collision with some of the others, was made a prize of by Drake, 
who treated both the commander and his men with generous 
courtesy. By early morning on the 2nd of August, the 
Armada reached Portland Bill, and now the roar of real battle 
was heard along the coast of Dorsetshire between the Spanish 
ships, with their New Testament names, the S?¢. Matthew, the 
St. Mark, the St. Lake, the St. John, the St. Philip, and many 
others with like saintly appellations, and the English /von and 
Bear, the Dreadnought, and the Victory, the Elizabeth, and the 
Leicester, and the like. Messages had passed between the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia and the Duke of Parma, who were 
anxious to join their forces, but as yet found it impossible, and 
so the fight went on at intervals, day after day, the Spaniards 
accomplishing little, and the English not daring to venture 
over-much, until the great invading fleet dropped anchor in 
Calais Roads, on Saturday, August the 6th. Within sight, 
and scarcely out of cannon-shot, lay the English sloops and 
frigates, and invisible, but hardly less to be dreaded by the 
Spaniards was the Dutch squadron of vessels of all sizes, 
swarming in every estuary and inlet of that dangerous coast, 
and prepared suitably to receive the Duke of Parma whenever 
he and his troops should venture to sea in their gun-boats. 

(To be continued.) 


GRECIAN ORACLES. 


THE oracular shrines of ancient Greece were numerous, and 
many of them of great repute ; but a description of one will 
suffice to give an idea of the whole, and we give the prefer- 
ence to that at Delphi, as being the most celebrated for its 
antiquity —for the truth and clearness of its answers—the 
magnificence of its structures—the number and richness of 
the presents dedicated to Apollo, the patron deity—and the 
multitudes who from all parts resorted thither for council. 
The origin of this oracle is yariously described by different 
writers, who endeavour, more or less, to invest it with circum- 
stances of a superhuman and miraculous character, but their 
accounts, divested of all romance, leave the facts something 
as follows :— 

On one side of the celebrated Mount Parnassus was a pro- 
found cavern, the crevices of which emitted a sulphureous 
vapour. Some goats, feeding on the mount, happened 
to approach the mouth of this cavern, and inhaling the 
vapour, began immediately frisking about, and playing sucle 
uncommon antics, that the goatherd, wondering what could 
be the cause, went himself to view the place, whereupon he 
also was seized with a like fit of madness, and became suddenly 
inspired with an irresistible desire to perform some extrava- 
gant exploits in leaping and dancing, the accomplishment of 
which he forthwith essayed with the utmost enthusiasm, utter- 
ing meanwhile wild and inceherent expressions which, being 
utterly incomprehensible, at once passed current for prophe- 
cies. The circumstance soon became known in the surround- 
ing country, and vast multitudes rushed to the place emulous 
of prophetic honours, some of whom, not content with the 
inspiration afforded by the exhalations from the mouth of the 
cave, sought a more copious’ draught, and plunged headlong 
in. The place was revered; a temple was soon erected in 
honour of Apollo, and the city of Delphi, destined to become 
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the most illustrious in Phocis, arose in the form of a theatre 
upon the winding declivity of Parnassus, 

The oracles were delivered by a priestess, called the Pythia, 
who received the prophetic influence in the following man- 
ner :—A lofty tripod, decked with laurels, was placed over the 
aperture whence the sacred vapour issued. The Pythia, after 
washing her body, and especially her hair, in Castalis, a sacred 
fountain close by, placed on her head a wreath of laurel, and 
ascended the tripod, shaking a laurel tree which grew by it, 
and sometimes chewing its leaves. Soon her body began to 
sacle foamed at the mouth—tore her hair—cut her flesh 
—clenched her hands; and, in other respects, behaved like 
one frantic and distracted. On some occasions she was thrown 
into extreme fury; and Plutarch relates that one became 
enraged to such a degree that she frightened not only those 
who had come to consult the oracle, but the priests them- 
selves, who ran away and left her, and so violent was the 
paroxysm, that she died shortly after. The disjointed words 
and sentences she uttered whilst in this frenzied state were 
collected by the attendant priests, who reduced them to order, 
clothed them with sense, and generally wrapt them up in 
verse, leaving them mostly very obscure and ambiguous, so 
that whichever way the event turned out, the oracle might 
bear a suitable interpretation. 

It is, however, certain that this oracle became very cele- 
brated for the truth and correctness of its predictions. Its 
influence controlled the councils of state, directed the course 
of armies, decided the fate of kingdoms, set at nought the 
decrees of princes, determined the disputes of empires, settled 
issues of life or death, and at one time swayed the destinies of 
the world—power which would scarcely have been accorded 
had not its veracity successfully stood the test of long expe- 
rience. Whoever came to consult the oracle was required to 
make large presents to the god, so that the riches, splendour, 
and magnificence of his temple became proverbial; and when 
Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition against Greece, 
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the dedications im the treasuny were considered equivalent to 
the revenues of this monarch of Asia. | 

The enclosure in which the temple was placed was of great 
extent, its picturesque and romantic situation being rendered 
still more striking by the innumerable echoes which multiplied 
every sound, and increased the ignorant veneration of visi- 
tants. It was filled with treasures, and within its groves were 
collected such objects as were fitted to astonish the senses of 
the admiring multitude ; splendid groups of marble statuary, 
beautiful paintings, and invaluable images of gold and silver, 
were arranged with artistic Skill amidst natural “scenery, 
which greatly contributed to the effect, the inequalities of the 
mountain side affording opportunities for a tasteful display of 
the noble assemblage. 

Winding paths led now along some eminence, from which 
could be seen an extensive panorama of the surrounding 
country ; then, down into the deep recesses of a secluded dell, 
shaded by thickly overhanging trees, the foliage of their 
waving boughs rustling cently in the breeze—past a rough and 
rocky chasm, reft in the mountain by some natural convulsion, 
surrounded by rude and rugged precipices, steep declivities, 
towering heights, and other wild and picturesque accessories 
to the grandeur of the scengry—then, through carefully-culti- 
vated gardens, planted with,.verdant shrubs and beauteous 
tinted flowers, every nook adorned with an appropriate statue 
or other work of art, each alcove and bower decorated with 
costly articles of vertu, constantly revealing new objects of 
loveliness, fresh subjects of admiration and wonder. 

The number, variety, and beauty of these art-treasures was 
prodigious; and when Nero removed no less than five hun- 
dred of the statues, the robbery was scarcely to be perceived. 

This sacred repository of opulence often became the object 
of plunder, and after beirg’ partially despoiled on various 
occasions, was finally sacke_| by Constantine the Great. 

As may be expected, grocs impositions were practised upon 
the people in connection with these oracles ; some so palpable, 
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GRECIAN ORACLES. 20 
that had not their minds been most thoroughly influenced by 
a superstition which forbade their inquiring into anything 
relating to their religious services, they must inevitably have 
detected them. 

Some recent discoveries illustrate, in a remarkable manner, 
one scheme by which the people were deceived. During the 
progress of some excavations at Argos, formerly celebrated for 
‘ts oracular shrine, the ruins of what had, at one time, been a 
beautiful temple, were discovered. The end where the altar 
stood was dug out of a rock, the face of the rock being covered 
with baked tiles to give it the same appearance as other parts 
of the building. At some distance, to the right of the altar 
was a small aperture, scarcely large enough to admit a man, 
and very easily concealed ; this was found to be the entrance 
to a subterranean passage which, after many windings, term- 
nated immediately behind the altar. A person concealed here 
could hear any questions addressed to the idol just above, and 
hy artfully modulating his voice, might lead the worshipper 
io suppose that the answer was delivered from some super- 
natural source. 

It is instructive to note how entirely all traces of this once 
nopular and almost umiversal delusion have passed away. 
alse religions have multiplied, and by far the largest majo- 
rity of the human race are still worshippers of idols; but, 
varied and egregious as are the devices by which the father of 
lies even now deceives the credulous votaries of superstition, 
we nowhere find the existence of a belief in oracular revelations 
such as we have described. ANCIENT SIMEON. 
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Gop has gifted most men with a pair of eyes, but not one 
of a thousand on whom He has lavished the blessing, shows a 
due appreciation of His bounty by rightly using them. They 
may serve to keep their owner from contact with a post, or may 
help him to recognize a frien 1 on the opposite side of the street ; 
but beyond this they are q/ little or no use to the possessor. 
Thus the majority of mankjnd pass along unconscious of the 
numerous beauties which surround them on every side. The 
pebble we kick from our path has a history anterior to that of 
man himself, as shown by Dr. Mantell, in his excellent little 
work, ‘Thoughts on a Pebble.’ The meanest object rises 
into importance by virtue of its wondrous structure, clearly 
revealing to the seeing eye and understanding heart,— 


*The hand that made it is Divine.’ 


Thoughts something like these passed through our mind 
while returning from a short constitutional stroll. We had 
plucked from the turf the ripe seed-head ofa dandelion, and were 
admiring the exquisite symmetry of its feathery dome, when 
the pent-up breath from our lips in an instant dissolved the 
fairy-like structure, scattering its members to the winds. We 
watched, almost with childish delight, these tiny seeds, like 
miniature parachutes, sailing gracefully on the bosom of the 
air, as if in search of a distant home. Onur feeling of delight 
gave place to that of curiosity ; a strong desire took possession 
of us to become more intimately acquainted than we had 
hitherto been with the form and construction of these pappus- 
headed seeds. Stretching out our hand, we arrested in its 
descent one of these fairy-like aéronauts, and, seeking the 
shade of a neighbouring tree, quietly seated ourselves on & 
moss-covered boulder, and, by the aid of our pocket lens, 
proceeded to examine its structure. In this little organism we 
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find three natural divisions, namely, 
the stem, B; the pappus head, A; the 
seed, C, 

We will commence with the stem, 
by which the extremities are connected. 
This consists of a circular concave 
column, an elegant combination of 
lightness and strength — the very | 
model of an Eddystone lighthouse. 
At the top of the stem, which be- 
comes somewhat enlarged, is a small disc, from which 
radiate a number of fine silken filaments; from these at 
regular intervals are given off still finer threads, the whole 
presenting an appearance of a silken star. These are the wings 
of the seed, or the umbrella of our lilliputian parachute. So 
delicate is this apparatus, and so nicely balanced are the 
various parts of the seed, that the slightest breath of air lifts 
it from the earth, and transports it to immense distances. 

So far we have investigated its means of flight. It is now 
our task to discover by what contrivance this little germ, 
tossed about by every breath of wind, settles down—buries 
itself in the earth, and takes root. God, who has.made 
ample provision for the distribution of the seeds of plants by 
which the face of nature is adorned and diversified, has not 
forgotten to provide also for this contingency. From the oppo- 
site end of the stem hangs the car—the gravitating seed, which 
we submit to a careful scrutiny, almost anticipating by our 
thoughts the fact revealed to our eyes. Here we perceive is 
a series of hooks studding the membrane of the seed, curving 
upwards like the flukes of an anchor, and evidently performing 
the same kind of office; for it is by the help of these minute 
grappling-irons, which bury themselves in the soil, that the 
seed is brought to anchor, becomes rooted, and germinates, 
while the stem and pappus, having fulfilled their destiny, wither 
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HUNTING THE GORILLA. 


A DEGENERATE kind of sugarcane was growing on the very 
spot where the houses had formerly stood, and | made haste 
to pluck some of this and chew it for the little sweetness it 
had. But as we were plucking, my men perceived what 
instantly threw us all into the greatest excitement. Here and 
there the cane was. beaten down, torn up by the roots, and 
lying about in fragments, which had evidently been chewed. 

[ knew that these were fresh tracks of the gorilla, and joy 
filled my heart. My men looked at each other in silence, and 
muttered Nguyla, which is as much as to say in Mpongwe 
Naina, or, as we say, gorilla. 

We followed these traces, and presently came to the foot- 
prints of the so-long-desired animal. It was the first time ] 
had ever seen these footprints, and my sensations were inde- 
scribable. Here was I now, it seemed, on the point of mecting 
face to face that monster of whose ferocity, strength, and 
cunning the natives had told me so much; an animal scarce 
known to the civilized world, and which no white man before 
had hunted. My heart beat till I feared its loud pulsations 
would alarm the gorilla, and my feelings were really excited to 
a painful degree. | 

By the tracks it was eag} to know that there must have been 
several gorillas in company. We prepfdred at once to follow 
them. 

The women were terrified, poor things! and we left them a 
good escort of two or three men to take care of them and re- 
assure them. Then the rest of: us looked once more carefully 


at our guns—for the gorilla gives you no time to reload, and 
woe to him whom he attacks! We were armed to the teeth. 
My men were remarkably silent, as they were going on an expe- 
dition of more than usual risk; for the male gorilla is literally 
the king of the African forest. He and the crested lion of 
Mount Atlas are the two fiercest and strongest beasts of this 
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continent. The lion of South Africa cannot compare with 
either for strength or courage. - 

As we departed from the camp, the men and women left 
behind crowded together, with fear written on their faces. 
Miengai, Makinda, and Ngolai set out in one party, and myself 
and Yeava farmed another; for the hunt. We determined to 
keep near each other, that in emergency we might be at hand 
to help each other. And for the rest, silence and a sure aim 
were the only cautions to be given. 

As we followed the tracks we could easily see that there 
were four or five of them; though none appeared very large. 
We saw where they had run along on all fours, the usual mode 
of progression of these animals ; and where, from time to time, 
they had seated themselves to chew the canes they had borne 
off. The chase began to be very exciting. 

We had agreed to return to the women and their guards, 
and consult upon final operations, when we should have dis- 
covered their probable course ; and this was now done. ‘To 
make sure of not alarming our prey, we moved the whole party 
forward a little way to where some leafy huts, built by passing 
traders, served for shelter and concealment. And having here 
bestowed the women—who have a lively fear of the terrible 
rorilla, in consequence of various stories current among the 
tribes of women having been carried off into the woods by the 
fierce animal—we prepared once more to set out in chase, 
this time hopeful to catch a shot. 

Looking once more to our guns, we started off. I confess 
that [ never was more excited in my life. For years I had 
heard of the terrible roar of the gorilla, of its vast strength, 
its fierce courage, if, unhappily, only wounded by a shot. I 
knew that we were about to pit ourselves against an animal 
which even the leopard of these mountains fears, and which, 
perhaps, has driven the lion out of this territory ; for the king 
of beasts, so numerous elsewhere in Africa, is never met in the 
land of the gorilla. Thus it was with no little emotion that I 


now turned again toward the prize at which I had been hoping 
for years to get a shot. . 
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We descended a hill, crossed a stream on a fallen log, and 
presently approached some huge boulders of granite. Along- 
side of this granite block lay an immense dead tree, and about 
this we saw many evidences of the very recent presence of the 
gorillas. 

Our approach was << ow. We were divided into 
two parties. Makinda led one, and I the other. We were to 
surround the granite block behind which Makinda supposed 
the gorillas to be hiding. Guns coeked and in hand, we 
advanced through the dense wood, which cast a gloom even 
in midday over the whole scene. 1 looked at my men, and 
saw plainly that they were in even greater excitement than 
myself. 

Slowly we pressed on-through the dense brush, fearing 


‘almost to breathe lest we’ should alarm the beasts. Makinda 


was to go to the right of the rock, while I took the left. Un- 
fortunately, he circled it at to) great a distance. The watchful 
animals saw him. Suddenly I was startled by a strange, 
discordant, half-human, devilish ery, and beheld four young 
gorillas running toward the deep forests. We fired, but hit 
nothing. Then we rushed on in pursuit; but they knew the 
woods better than we. Once I caught a glimpse of one of the 
animals again, but an intervening tree spoiled my mark, and I 
did not fire. We ran till we were exhausted, but in vain. 
The alert beasts made good their escape. When we could 
pursue no more we returned slowly to our camp, where the 
women were anxiously expecting us. 

I protest I felt almost like a murderer when I saw the 
gorillas this firsttime. As they ran—on their hind legs—they 
looked fearfully like hairy men ; their heads down, their bodies 
inclined forward, their whole appearance like men running for 
their lives. Take with this their awful ery, which, fierce and 
animal as it is, has yet something human in its discordance, 
and you will cease to wonder that the natives have the wildest 
superstitions about these * wild men of the woods.’ 


The next day my men started for a gorilla-hunt. I saw 
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them load their guns, amd wondered why the poor cheap 
‘trade’ guns do not burst at every discharge. They put im 
first four or five ‘ fingers’ high of coarse powder, and ram 
down on this four or five pieces of iron-bar or rough broken 
iron, making the whole charge eight to ten fingers high. But 
they are not great marksmen, and my skill with the rifle often 
called out expressions of wonder, and almost of superstitious 
fear from the best among them. 

1 killed some birds to-day, but I spent the day chiefly in 
looking about the town and neighbourhood—really doing 
nothing. As I walked along,a Fan woman gravely asked me 
why I did not take off my clothes? She felt sure they must 
be a great hindrance to me, and if I would leave off these 
things I should be able to walk more easily. 

The next day we went out all together for a gorilla-hunt. 
The country hereabouts is very rough, hilly, and densely 
crowded ; consequently, hunting is scarcely to be counted 
sport. But a couple of days of rest had refreshed me, and lL 
was anxious to be in at the death of a gorilla. 

We saw several gorilla-tracks, and about noon divided our 
party, in the hope of surrounding the resting-place of one 
whose tracks were very plain. I had scarce got away from 
my party three hundred yards when I heard a report of a gun, 
then of three more, going off one after the other. Of course 
I ran back as fast as 1 could, and hoped to see a dead animal 
before me, but was once more disappointed. My Mbondemo 
fellows had fired at a female, had wounded her, as I saw by the 
clots of blood which marked her track, but she had made good 
her escape. We set out at once in pursuit; but these woods 
are so thick, so almost impenetrable, that pursuit of a wounded 
animal is not often successful. A man can only creep where 
the beast would run. 

Night came on us while we were still beating the bush, and 
it was determined to camp out and try our luck again on the 
morrow. Of course, I was only too glad. We shot some 
monkeys and birds, built our camp, and while the men roasted 
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their monkey-meat over the coals, I held my birds before the 
blaze on a stick. ‘fortunately we had food enough, and of a 
good kind, for next day. ¢ 

We started early, and pushed for the most dense and im- 
penetrable part of the forest, in hopes of finding the very home 
of the beast I so much wished to shoot. Hour after hour we 
travelled, and yet no signs of gorilla: omy the everlasting 
little chattering monkeys—and not many of these—and occa- 
sionally birds. In fact, the forests of this part of Africa—as 
the reader has seen by this time—are not so full of life as in 
some other parts to the south. 

Suddenly Miengai uttered a little cluck with his tongue, 
which is the native’s way of showing that something is stirrmg, 
and that a sharp look-out is necessary. And presently I 
noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a noise as of some one breaking 
down branches or twigs of trees. 

This was the gorilla, | knew at once, by the eager and 
satisfied looks of the men. They looked once more carefully 
at their guns, to see if by any chance the powder had fallen 
out of the pans; I also examiped mine, to make sure that all 
was right ; and we marched oy: cautiously. 

The singular noise of the breaking of tree branches con- 
tinued. We walked with the greatest care, making no noise at 
all. The countenances.of the men showed that they thought 
themselves engaged in a very serious undertaking; but we 
pushed on, until finally¥Swe thought we saw through the thick 
woods the moving of the branches and small trees which the 
great beast was tearing,down, probably to get from them the 
berries and fruits he lives on. 

Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a silence which 
made a heavy breath’ seem loud and distinct, the woods 
were at once filled with the tremendous barking roar of the 
gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and pre- 
sently before us stood an immense male gorilla. He had gone 


through the jungle on his all-fours; but when he saw our 
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party he erected himself and looked us boldly in the face. He 
stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight I think J 
shall never forget. Nearly six feet high (he proved four inches 
shorter), with immense body, huge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely-glaring large deep gray eyes, and a hellish 
expression of face, which seemed to me like some nightmare 
vision: thus stood before us this king of the African forest. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his breast 
with his huge fists till it resounded like an immense _bass- 
drum, which is their mode of offering defiance; meantime 
giving vent to roar atter roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and awful noise 
heard in these African woods. It begins with a sharp bark, 
like an angry dog, then glides into a deep bass roll, which 
literally and closely resembles the roll of distant thunder along 
the sky, for which I have sometimes been tempted to take it 
where | did not see the animal. So deep is it that it seems to 
proceed less from the mouth and throat than from the deep 
chest and vast paunch. 

His eyes began to flash fiereer fire as we stood motionless on 
the defensive, and the crest of short hair which stands on his 
forehead began to twitch rapidly up and down, while his 
powerful fangs were shown as he again sent forth a thunderous 
roar. And now truly he reminded me of nothing buat some 
hellish dream creature-—a being of that hideous order, half- 
man, half-beast, which we find pictured by old artists in some 
representations of the infernal regions. He advanced a few 
steps—then stopped to utter that hideous roaragain—advanced 
again, and finally stopped when at a distance of about six yards 
from us. And here, just as he began another of his roars, 
beating his breast in rage, we fired, and killed him. 

With a groan which had something terribly human in it, 
and yet was full of bratishness, he fell forward on his face. 
The body shook convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs 
moved about in a struggling way, and then all was quiet— 
death had done its work, and I had leisure to examine the 
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huge body. It proved to be five feet eight inches high, and 
the muscular development of the arms and breast showed 
what immense strength it had possessed. 

My men, though rejoicing at our luck, immediately began 
to quarrel about the apportionment of the meat—for they 
really eat this creature. I saw that they would come to blows 
presently if I did not ‘interfere, and therefore said I would 
myself give each man his share, which satisfied all. As we 
were too tired to returhi to, our camp of last night we deter- 
mined to camp here on the spot, and accordingly soon had 
some shelters erected and dinner going on. Luckily, one of 
the! ellows shot a deer just as we began to camp, and on its 


meat I feasted while my men ate gorilla —Du Chaillws 
plorations in Equatorial Africa. 


THE PASSOVER IN JERUSALEM. 


On Monday, the 25th of March, being the evening of the full 
moon, we had an opportunity of witnessing how the Jews in 
the present day keep the Passover in Jerusalem. For some 
days previously great preparations are made in cleaning and 
adorning the dwellings a cording to the ability of the occu- 
pants. As most of the Jews living here are mendicants, 
having come to subsist on English alms, and to leave their 
bones here, and as they consequently live in great distress and 
filth, this measure, imposed by religious feeling, is attended 
with great advantage. [From the evening of the full moon 
until eight days afterwards, all business is suspended among 
the Jews, and the Passover is very punctiliously kept. On 
the evening of the eating of the Passover we gained admission 
to several of the houses of Jews, and were much interested 
with the ceremony. Every,member of the family was arrayed 
in the gayest attire, and bedecked with all the jewellery they 
could claim possession of ; their tables, also, were covered with 
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such pieces of plate as the family could boast, so that there 
was often a painful contrast between the poorness of the 
dwelling, and the dress and ornaments of the inhabitants. 
This was to indicate how the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians. 
On the table was spread a platter for each of the male 
members of the household and family relations ; for on these 
occasions every member of the family and family relations— 
sons, sons’ wives and children—are all present. On these 
platters was a clean napkin, cakes of unleavened bread, a bone 
of lamb, an egg, and some herbs. Of course no paschal lamb 
is now killed, as the Jews have no temple, and, therefore, 
cannot be purified. The first part of the evening is taken up 
with religious exercises, during which the head of the family 
reads the account of the Exodus, and the institution of the 
Passover; while any of the others make comments and 
explanations for the benefit of the younger members. At the 
mention of each of the plagues which God poured out upon 
the Egyptians, each of the men poured upon the ground a 
little of the wine from his drinking bow]; but some, instructed 
I imagine, from some Talmudic writing, insisted that this 
denoted that they would not spare more than a drop or two 
to ease the burning tongue of Pharaoh in the fires of Gehenna. 
The devotional exercise being over, the men ate the Passover, 
giving to the women who stood about them of the unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs and wines. They readily offered us 
these, of which we partook with them. The unleavened 
bread and Bethlehem wine were very good, and the so-called 
bitter herbs were apparently a kind of lettuce, as nothing of 
bitterness could be detected in them. This ceremony, with 
interludes of singing and repetitions of liturgical prayers, they 
sustain during a great part of the night. We found them 
very courteous and hospitable, and willing to give us every 
information that we needed.—Correspondent of the ‘ Patriot.’ 
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OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 


Uléssed liome, our Father's house! we love to think of thee ; 
How happy those who share thy joys, and all thy glories see. 

We read‘of thee with throobing hearts; but some we love behold. 
Thy jasper walls and pearly gates, and streets of purest gokd. 
They. dwell beside the crystal stream, where grows the tree of life; 
They wave the palm of victory,.for they have done with strife. 


Wlessed* home of cloudless day, no darkness there, no night ; 
Tite city ~2eds not sun: nor moon, (iod is himself the light. 
No-anxious fears, no weary pain, no bitter tears.are shed ;. 
Death's gloomy presence is unknown, sorrow and care have fled ;. 
And, sweetest, dearest, thought of all, sin may not. enter there— 
No stains upon the spotless robes the ransomed myriads wear. 


O'Ulessed inmates of that home, no mortal tongue may tell 

The holy, changeless joy of those who with our Saviour dwell. 

“With Jesuz!’’ those most precious words contain our all of bliss; 
With Him whe bought them with His bleod—O what is heaven but this 
They see. His face, they share His love,—their glad triumphant strains. 
All sound His. praise Wo died for them, and now in glory reigns. 


Bright liome !' how doubly dear to us when some beloved’ one goes 
FYom earthly cares, and griefs, and fears, to share thy calm repose. 
The void on earth is hard to bear, the weary heart will yearn, 

Bat to the many-mansioned home, our tearful glance we turn. 

The hand, whose clasp we may not feel, now. sweeps the golden strings;. 
The:voice, whose tones we may not hear, the song of triumph sings. 


O blessed home! a little while, and on that peaceful shore 

We hope with joy to meet again the dear ones gone before. 

That thonght can soothe the wounded heart, and nerve us for the strife, 
With patient courage to falfil the varied claims of life. | 
Shall we.not. bless Ged for the grief which made that world so dear? 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
JULY. 
‘The scarlet pimpernel creeps here and there,— 

Amid the corn the crimson poppies blush ; 

Still on the brooks gleam water: lilies rare, . 
And purple leosestrife and the flowering rush.. 

Still honeysuckle-blooms perfume the gale, 
Where bryony leaves adorn the hedgerows green, 


Where peep the scabious, and the campion pale, 
With trumpet-like convolvuli between; 
The blue campanula, and chicory weed, 
And yellow toad-flax variegate the plain, 
: And with « thankful-heart.and sense beguiled,, 
We look upon the fields of ripening grain.’ 


Negarty all the flowers that adorned the fields; and woods; aud 
streams during the last month, remain with us, but the: muse 
of the groves—the song of birds, is: almost over. They have 
wooed and won their mates, and are rearing; many of them; 
their second broods, during’ which time’ they are too busy’ to 
spare time for the song which charmed’ us: in the: sprmg: 
Bat ‘the poetry of earth is‘ never dead” and: when: the 
birds are ‘ faint with the hot sun,’ we hear the-incessant. burz;. 
or beom, or whirr, or chirp of imsects: of all kinds: These 
varied sounds, however, are instrwmental, not vocal ;: some are 
produced by the friction of the wing-cases, some by striking» 
sort of dram. The hum of bees*is monotonous; but pleasing’; 
the wasp and the hornet are’ more sonorous; the humble: bee 
still deeper in tone. Weare told by a writer om the: ‘music: 
Of nature,’ that ‘the gnat hums in A, 2nd space;: the: death» 
watch calls, as the owl hoots, in B flat; the buzz of the bee+ 
hive F ; that of the honse-fly in F, Ist-space:;:the humble» 
bee an octave lower; the cockchafer, D below the» line.’ 
Myriads of these and other insects: now have undergone their 
final transformation, and are actively engaged in’ the work of: 
reproduction. We cannot fail’ to. be impressed: with the 
wisdom of the provision thus made for the wants’ of the large: 
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class of insectivorous. birds which have lately been hatched, 
and now require an abundant supply of this kind of food. 
There is neither wastg nor isolation in the world which God 
has made ; there is not a plant which is not useful for shelter 
or food to some of the insect race; there is not one of the 
latter which does not either help to supply the wants of the 
feathered tribe, or assist in the propagation of plants, or 
hasten the decomposition of decaying substances. 

Insects are among the most wonderful, as they are some of 
the most complicated, of the works of God. Unlike the larger 
animals, they have three stages of existence, each one of which 
is as unlike the others as it is possible to imagine it to be. 
The eggs vary in shape, and size, and mode of arrangement. 
Some, when examined through a microscope, are round, 
as that of the egg-shades moth, which resembles the 
echinus, or sea-egg. Those of the lackey-moth are conical, 
and strung, as it were, round and round the stem of a plant, 
as a child may wind a thread of beads about its wrist. The 
lace-winged fly hangs its eggs each at the extremity of a 
glutinous thread attached to a sprig of lilac; this is done to 
secure them from caterpillars or lady-birds. One rule is, 
however, invariable—that insects always deposit their eggs on 
or near the substances which are to afford nourishment to the 
coming caterpillar or grub, whose appetite is insatiable, many 
of them never quitting .a leaf until nothing is left but the fibres. 
We not unfrequently find now in our gardens what Shak- 
spere calls the ‘worm i’ th’ bud,’ feeding on the unopened 
rose-buds, among which, if undisturbed, it rolls itself, and 
forms a tent in which it remains during its chrysalis or 
nympha stage of being. In this state it has scarcely any 
apparent life; it has neither legs, eyes, nor wings, for as it is 
intended to pass a season of darkness and rest, none of these 
are wanted. The cockchafer deposits her eggs six inches 
under ground ; they are hatched, and the larva or grub con- 
tinues there three years, approaching the surface in the summer 
for food, and burrowing more deeply when cold weather comes. 
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It does this again and again until the third autumn arrives, 
when it works its way five or six feet under the soil, where it 
forms a cocoon, and is changed into a chrysalis. The follow- 
ing spring it becomes a perfect insect, emerges from the 
cround, and settles on the next shrub or tree, where the male 
lives for about a week, the female a month, during which time 
it deposits its eggs in the manner described. 

During the summer, horses suffer much from the attacks of 
the gad-fly, and their only effectual escape is to go into the 
water. The object of the fly is to fix her eggs to the hair of 
the animal, and they are made to adhere to it by means of a 
gummy substance attached to them. As many as four or 
five hundred eggs have been deposited on a single horse. 
Strange to say, they are always placed within reach of the 
animal’s tongue, so that when the horse, four or five 
days after, licks the skin (probably to relieve its irritation), 
they adhere to the tongue, and are carried with the food into 
the stomach, where they are hatched and nourished by the 
heat. When they leave the animal, they assume the pupe state, 
and in six or seven weeks turn into flies. The gad-fly of the 
ox either bores a hole in the skin in which to lay her eggs, 
or the larve when formed, burrow under it, forming lumps or 
tumours, sometimes as many as thirty or forty on one animal. 
The gad-fly of the sheep attacks the nostrils, and occasionally 
makes its way to the brain of the animal. 

Butterflies continue to appear of the most gorgeous colours ; 
the peacock butterfly (Vanessa Jo), the large tortoiseshell, 
(V. Polychlorus), the purple Emperor, (Apatura Iris), and 
several oth®rs, scarcely less beautiful. How surprising are the 
transformations undergone by one of these insects! Last year 
an egg deposited by the parent, then a crawling, voracious 
caterpillar—all winter a brown and torpid chrysalis—now a 
creature so airy and beautiful, that we wonder not at the 
ancients regarding it as the emblem of the soul, or that the 
Italians call it the ‘ angelic butterfly.’ 

Though the sun’s rays do not fall so vertically as at the 
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summer solstice on the 21st of June, the heat is now greater 
than it was then, owing to the air and earth having 
absorbed so much, as more than makes up for the present 
deficiency. Flowers and seeds are brought to perfection so 
quickly that the scorched leaves fall, the stalks shrivel, and we 
are startled by observing evidences of coming decay, even 
amidst the glory of summer. But this need not sadden our 
enjoyment of the beauty and abundance still around us. We 
can pity, though not sympathize in, the morbid feeling of the 
good but melancholy John Foster, when he said, ‘I have seena 
fearful sight to-day—TI have seen a buttercup.’ He so dreaded 
the gloom and desolation of winter, that he could not endure 
to mark the progress of the year from one season to another. 
Umbelliferous plants abound, such as hemlock, wild carrot, 
and fennel. They have received this name, because from the 
main stem spring others which diverge like the spokes at the 
top of an umbrella. Compound flowers are numerous, as the 
thistle, hawkweed, ox daisy, goat’s beard, marigold, blue-bottle, 
and sunflower. All kinds of heath-flowers are in their beauty, 
and many of them are aromatic. The purple bells of the 
heath (rica), and the lighter flowers of the ling (Calluna 
vulgaris), give a rich warm colouring to the moorland, where 
the bees resort in swarms, attracted by the fragrant thyme 
(Thymus serpyllum), and the sweet majorum (Origanum 
vulgare. The wood sage (Tencrium scorodonia), is found on dry 
land, and the mint tribe (Mentha), grow usually by the river 
side. The delicate harebell (Campanula rotundfolia), the 
‘bluebell of Scotland,’ waves tremulously among the heather, 
or in the sandy lane, among the tall brakes, and often are its 
azure blossoms relieved by the starry-white flowers of the 
smaller stitchwort, while the heath-butterfly , ‘as blue as a bit 
of the sky,’ settles on them ; its wings, when closed, are cream- 
coloured, with black spojg. The little white harebell, which is 
not unfrequently seen in gardens, grows wild in France, and is 
called the ‘nun of the fields,’—‘ la religieuse des champs.’ The 
rock rose (Helianthemum vulgare) adorns the most barren spot 
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with its pale yellow blossoms. Its Latin name comes from two. 
words, signifying sun and flower, probably from the old fancy, 
that it is always turned towards the sun. The sunflower 
(Helianthus) was so called from the same reason, also the 
fragrant heliotrope. One of the largest of our wild plants now 
in flower is the great mullein (Verbascum thapsus), sometimes 
called the flannel flower, from the appearance and texture of 
the leaves and stem. The wool was frequently used as tinder, 
and the flower in domestic medicine. The yarrow (Achille 
Millefolium), is also famed in this way, and is so called from 
the ancient belief that Achilles discovered its virtues. Its 
deeply seated leaves, and the numerous small white flowers 
which surmount the stem, have caused it to be named Mille- 
Jolium, the thousand-leaved. 

It may be as well to remind our young readers that the 
terms of science, though seemingly formidable, are not so 
when explained, and they are often very suggestive when 
their meanings are unfolded. One word, too, helps us to 
understand another. If we know that equestrian. means a 
rider on horseback, and find that the joint-grass that grows by 
the water side is by botanists called equisetum, we shall not be 
surprised to hear that its other English name is horsetail. Ib 
has spring leaves set in whorls round the stem which it is 
difficult to divide, excepting at the joints. From the quantity 
of flint contained in the substance of the plant, it was 
anciently called pewter-wort, and as sand-paper was not then 
invented, it was used for cleaning and polishing kitchen 
utensils both of wood and metal. It is still employed by 
cabinet makers, and in the northern dairies. From Cesar’s 
description it would appear that the root of this plant was a 
common article of food in, his time, and as it contains large 
quantities of starch, it must be wholesome and nourishing. 

Climbing plants adorn the hedges during the summer 
months. The purple flowers of the deadly night-shade 
(Solanum dulcamara) contrast with the pure white trumpet- 
shaped blossoms of the larger bindweed (Convolvulus sepium), 
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and the pale green of the black bryony. The wild clematis, 
or traveller's joy, would be weighed down under its beauti- 
ful burden of white and feathery blossoms if it did not 
gain support by hanging its tendrils on every tree and branch 
within its reach. There is one curious peculiarity about 
twining plants, that each follows a tendency peculiar to itself. 
Some, as the large white bindweed, twine from right to left, 
or contrary to the apparent course of the sun ; but the black 
bryony twists the reverse way. The beautiful garden con- 
volvulus, or [pomea, varies in colour from every shade of pink 
and blue to the richest and darkest purple. They are natives 
of America, and festoon the tall trees of the Canadian forests 
to the height of a hundred feet. The Americans call this 
flower by a very poetica; name, the ‘ morning glory,’ and very 
appropriately, for the blossom closes the instant the sun 
ceases to shine upon it. - The small pink and white convolvulus 
arvensis is found in the greatest profusion on the driest soils; 
a dusty wayside bank is sometimes quite covered with its long 
wreaths of striped and almond-scented blossoms. It is a sad 
nuisance to the farmer when it enters his field and entwines 
itself with the stalks of standing corn, for it is almost 
impossible to eradicate either this or the larger species when 
it has once taken root. They are both exceedingly sensitive 
to the changes in the weather, and, like the scarlet pimpernel 
(Anagallis arvensis) close their petals when rain is at hand. 
The latter is sometimes called the shepherd’s weatherglass. 
Darwin says of it :— 
‘ Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, 


Then wades through clouds to mount the skies; 
*Twill surely rain, we see ’t with sorrow, ‘ 


No working in the fields to Morrow.’ 


The blue-pimpernel is found wild in some parts of England, 
and the bog-pimpernel ( Anagallis tenella) of a pale rose colour, 
on wet marshy land. Among the climbing plants we should 
have mentioned the many species of vetch which began to 
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flower during the last month, and will continue in bloom for 
some time longer. Allare papillionaceous or butterfly-shaped, 
with downy stems, and sometimes tendrilled. One of the 
prettiest is the crimson vetch (Lathyrus nissolia) which grows 
among the rank grass by the hedge side. Another called 
kidney vetch, or lady’s finger (Anthyllus vulneraria) bears 
yellow flowers which vary to white or even red according to 
the nature of the soil; its buds are enveloped in white and 
silky-looking wool. All these vetches afford food for cattle, 
and their seeds are sought after by birds.. They are of the 
same tribe as the lentil, which is in the Kast a common article 
of food, and of which the pottage was made for which Esau 
sold his birthright. The yellow creeping cinque-foul (Potentilla 
reptans) is nearly allied to these vetches, and sometimes forms 
a perfect mat along the side of the path, while higher up on 
the bank is the handsome yellow toad-flax (linaria vulgaris) 
the ‘eggs and bacon’ of the country people, also the ‘ pick- 
cheeses’ or mallows (Malva sylvestris) of varied size and hue. 
We are told that the little French children also call the seeds 
of the mallow ‘ les petits Jromageons.’ 

A few other characteristics of the month must be referred 
to, though very briefly. Old cuckoos take their flight to other 
lands, but the young ones remain two months later. Swifts 
congregate in anticipation of their departure in Angust. 
Rooks fly round and round their nest-trees on a summer’s 
evening, as if unwilling to settle down to roost. Young frogs 
migrate from the ponds where they have grown out of the 
tadpole state, and seek the tall grass of the meadows. Bees 
either kill or drive away the drones from their hives, and 
male and female ants are turned out of the nests by the 
labourers. The female ants scoop holes in the ground, lay 
their eggs, and die. Some of these are hatched into labourers, 
which become torpid before winter; the rest produce males 
and females in the spring. 

We have already observed that every plant, every animal, is 
of use to some others in the great economy of creation. We 
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may add, that apart from all industrial and social purposes, 
every olhject an nature may, to God's rational creatures, serve 
another end—that of exemplifying moral and religious truths. 
déis as if a great bo>k full of emblems or symbols were 

spread open before ‘the,;, and they wore invited to see how 
the power, and jwisdom, and goodness of God are pictured 
forth in His works. 

* There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each’stream and bower ; 

“On every herb o’er which we tread, 

Are written words which, rightly read, 


Will lead us from earth’s fragrant sod, 
To. hope, and holiness, and God.’ 
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GREY PARROTS. 


Tae Grey Parrot has Jong been celebrated for its wonderful 
| powers of imitation and ts excellent memory. 

It isa native of Wester 1 Africa, and is one of the commonest 
. inhabitants of our aviarigg, being brought over in great num- 
bers by sailors, and always finding a ready sale as soon as the 
vessel arrives in port. Unfortunately the nautical vocabulary 
is none of the most refined, and the sailors have a malicious 
pleasure in teaching the birds to repeat some of the most 
startling of their phrases. The worst of the matter is, that 
the Parrot’s memory 1s wonderfully tenacious, and even after 
the lapse of years, and ir: spite of the most moral traiming, the 
bird is apt to break out yuddenly with a string of very repre- 
hensible observations. 

; There is no doubt that the Parrot learns in course of time 
to attach some amount. of meaning to the words which it 
; repeats, for the imstances of its apposite answers are too 
numerous and convincing not to prove that the bird knows 
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the general sense of the phrase, if not.the exact force of each 
word. | 

I am unwilling to reproduce narratives which I have already 
published, and therefore restrict myself to one or two original 
anecdotes. 

There was a Parrot belonging to a friend of our family, a 
Portuguese gentleman who had married an English wife and 
resided in England. This Parrot was a great favourite in the 
house, and being accustomed equally to the company of its 
owner and the rest of the household, was familiar with Portu- 
sruese as well as English words and phrases. The bird evidently 
had the power of appreciating the distinction between the two 
languages, for if it were addressed, its reply would always be 
in the language employed. The bird learned a Portuguese 
song about itself and its manifold perfections, the words of 
which I cannot remember. But it would not sing this song 
if asked to do so in the English language. Saluted in Portu- 
gruese, it would answer in the same language, but was never 
known to confuse the two tongues together. Towards dinner- 
time it always became very excited, and used to call to the ser- 
vant whenever she was late, “Sarah, lay the cloth,—want my 
dinner!’ which sentence it would repeat with great volubility, 
and at the top of its voice. But as soon as its master’s step 
was heard outside the house, its tone changed, for the loud 
voice was disagreeable to its.owner, who used to punish it for 
screaming by flipping its beak. So Polly would get off the 
perch, very humbly sit on the bottom of the cage, put its head 
to the floor, and instead of shouting for its dinner in the for- 
mer mmpenous tone, would whisper im the lowest of voices, 
“Want my dinner! Sarah, make haste, want my dinner!” 

In the well-known autobiography of Lord Dundonald, there 
is an amusing anecdote of a Parrot which had picked up some 
nautical phrases, and had learned to use them to good effect. 
Some ladies were paying a visit to the vessel, and were hoisted 
on deck as usual by means,of a ‘whip,’ tc. a rope passing 
through a block on the yardarm, and attached to the chair on 
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which the lady sits. Two or three had been safely brought on 
deck, and the chair had just been hoisted out of the boat with 
its fair freight, when an unlucky Parrot on board suddenly 
shouted out, ‘Let go!’ The sailors who were hauling up 
the rope instantly obeyed, the supposed order of the boatswain, 
and away went the poor lady, chair and all, into the sea. 

Its power of imitating all kinds of sounds is really astonish- 
ing. I have heard the same Parrot imitate, or rather reproduce, 
in rapid succession the mpst dissimilar of sounds, without the 
least effort and with the most astonishing truthfulness. He 
could whistle lazily lke a street idler, ery prawns and shrimps 
as well as any costermonger, creak like an ungreased ‘ sheave ’ 
in the pulley that is set in the blocks through which ropes run 
for sundry nautical purposes, or keep up a quiet and gentle 
monologue about his own accomplishments with a simplicity 
of attitude that was- most absurd. Even in the imitation of 
louder noises he was equally expert, and could sound the 
danger whistle or blow off steam with astonishing accuracy. 
Until I came to understand the bird, I used to wonder why 
some invisible person was always turning an imperceptible 
capstan in my close vicinity, for the Parrot had also learned 
to imitate the grinding of the capstan bars and the metalhe 
chink of the catch as it falls rapidly upon the cogs. 

As for the ordinary accomplishments of Parrots, he pos- 
sessed them in perfection, but in my mind his most perfect 
performance was the imitation of a dog having his foot run 
over by a cart-wheel. First there came the sudden half- 
frightened bark, as the beast found itself in unexpected 
danger, and then the lond shriek of pain, followed by the 
series of howls that is popularly termed ‘pen and ink.’ Lastly, 
the howls grew fainter, ag the dog was supposed to be limping 
away, and you really seemed to hear him turn the corner and 
retreat into the distance. The memory of the bird must have 
been most tenacious, an@Sts powers of observation far beyond 
the common order; for he could not have been witness to 


such a catiine accident more than once. 
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The food of this, as well as the green Parrot, consists chiefly 
of seeds of vanous kinds, and in captivity may be vaned to 
some extent. Hemp-seed, grain, canary-seed, and the cones 
of fir-trees are very favourite articles of diet with this bird. Of 
the cones it is especially fond, mbbling them to pieces when 
they are young and tender; but when they are old and ripe, 
breaking away the hard scales and scooping out the seeds with 
its very useful tongue. Hawthorn berries are very good for 
the Parrot, as are several vegetables. These, however, should 
be given with great caution, as several, such as parsley and 
chickweed, are very hurtful to the bird. 

There are few things which a Parrot hkes better than nuts 
and the stones of various fruits. lL once succeeded in obtaining 
ihe affections of a Parisian Parrot, solely through the medium 
of peach-stones, which [always used to save for the bird, and 
for which he regularly began to gabble as soon as he saw me 
coming along the street. When taken freshly from the peach 
ithe stones are very acceptable to the Parrot. who turns them 
over and over, chuckling all the while to show his satisfaction, 
and picking all the soft parts from the deep indentations in 
the stone. Asa great favour | sometimes used to crack the 
stone before giving it to him, and his delight then knew no 
bounds. Walnuts when quite ripe are in great favour with 
Parrots ; and it is very curious to see how well the bird sets 
to work at picking out their contents, holding the nut firmly 
with its foot, and hooking out its kernel with the bill and 
tongue. A split walnut will give a Parrot employment for 
more than an hour. 

Woo ly fibre is renerally beneficial to these birds, who often 
try to gratify their natural longing for this substance by pull- 
ing their perches to pieces. The Parrot-owner will find the 
health of his pet improved and its happiness promoted by 
giving it, every now and then, a small log or branch, on which 
the mosses and lichens are still growing. Some persons are 
in the habit of giving their Parrots pieces of meat, fish, and 
other similar articles of diet, but generally with evil effects. 
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The diet is too stimulating, and keeps up a continual irritation 
in the system, which induces the bird to be always pecking 
out its feathers. Many Parrots have almost stripped them- 
selves of their plumage by this constant restlessness, and | 


knew of an individual that had contrived to pluck himself 


completely bare in every part of the body which his bill could 
reach, so that he presented the ludicrous sight of a bare body 
and a full-plumaged head. The soaked bread and milk which 
is so often given to these birds is, also, too heating a diet, and 
their bread should only be steeped in water. 

The Parrot has the true tropical love for hot condiments, 
and is very fond of cayenne pepper or the capsicum pod from 
which it is supposed to be made. If the bird be ailing, a capsicum 
will often set it right again. It is rather curious that my cat 
has a similar taste, having, | presume, caught it from her 
master. Some months ago, a careless cook made a ‘ curry’ 
with a dessert-spoontul of cayenne pepper instead of curry 
powder, to the very great detriment of the throats of the 
intended consumers. ‘ Pret,’ as usual, pushed her nose against 
my hand to ask for some of:my dinner, so in joke I gave her 
a very red piece of the meat. To my profound astonishment, 
she ate the burning morsel with great zest, and became so 
clamorous for more that I coudd hardly satisfy her fast enough. 

The Parrot should be able to change its position, as it does 
not like to sit perpetually on a round perch, and is much 
relieved by a little walking exercise. If possible, it should 
have some arrangement to enable it to climb; a matter easily 
accomplished by means of a little wire cord and a small modi- 
cum of ingenuity. There should always be some spot where 
the Parrot can find a warm perch; as all these birds are 
singularly plagued with cold feet, and often catch sundry 
disorders in consequence. If it is kept in a cage, the Parrot 
should never be confined in a brass prison; for the bird is 
always climbing about the wires by means of its beak, and is 
likely to receive some hurt from the poisonous verdigris that 
is sure to make its appearance sooner or later on brass wire, 
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GREY PARROTS. 


An occasional bath is very beneficial to the Parrot’s health ; 
and if the bird refuses to bathe, tepid water may be thrown 
over him with very good effect. 

When proper precautions are taken, the Parrot is one of 
oar hardiest cage-birds, and will live to a great age even in 
captivity. Some of these birds have been known to atiain an 
age of sixty or seventy years, and one which was seen by 
Le Vaillant had attained the patriarchal age of ninety-three. 
At sixty its memory began to fail; and at sixty-five the moult 
became very irregular, and the tail changed to yellow. At 
ninety it was a very decrepid creature, almost blind, and quite 
silent, having forgotten its former abundant stock of words. 

A grey Parrot belonging to one of my friends was, durmg 
the former part of its life, remarkable only for its large voca- 
bulary of highly discreditable language, which it would insist 
upon using exactly when it ought to have been silent, but 
suddenly changed its nature and subsided into a tender and 
eentle foster-mother. In the garden of its owner there were a 
number of standard rose-trees, around all of which was a 
circular wire fence, covered with convolvuluses and honey- 
suckle. Within one of these fences a pair of goldfinches had 
made their nest, and were constantly fed by the inhabitants of 
the house, who all had a great love for beasts and birds, and 
took a delight in helping the little creatures under their 
charge; and, indeed, were deeply interested in animated nature 
generally. Polly soon remarked the constant visits to the 
rose-tree, and the donations of crumbs and seeds that were 
regularly given, and must follow so good an example. So she 
set off to the spot; and after looking at the birds for a litle 
while, went to her cage, brought a beakful of her sopped 
bread, and put it into the nest. At last the young birds were 
hatched, much to Polly’s delight ; but she became so energetic 
in her demonstrations of attachment that she pushed herself 
fairly through the wire meshes, and terrified the parents so 
much that they flew away. Polly, seeing them deserted, took 
on herself the task of foster-mother, and was so attentive to 
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her little charge that she #fused to go back to her cage, but 
remained with the little birds by night as well as by day, 
feeding them carefully, and forcing them to open their beaks 
if they refused her attentions. When they were able to hop 
about they were very fond of getting on her back, where four 
of them would gravely sit, while the fifth, which was the 
youngest, or at all evenés the smallest, always preferred to 
perch on Polly’s head. With all these little ones on her back, 


Polly would very deliberately walk up and down the lawn as 


if to give them exercise ; and would sometimes vary her per- 


formance by rising into dhe air, thus setting the ten little 
wings in violent motion, and giving the birds a hard task to 
remain on her back. By degrees they became less fearful, 
and when she rose from the ground, they would leave her back 
and fly down. They were but ungrateful little creatures after 
all; for when they were fully fledged they flew away, and 
never came back again to their foster-mother. 

Poor Polly was for some time in great trouble about the 
desertion of her foster-children, but soon consoled herself by 
taking care of another little brood. These belonged to a pair 
of hedge-sparrows, whose home had been broken up by the 
descent of some large bird, which was supposed to have been 
a hawk by the effects produced. Polly found the little birds m 
dire distress ; and contrived in some ingenious manner to get 
them, one by one, on her back, and to fly with them to her 
cage. Here she established the little family; never entering 
the cage except for the purpose of attending to her young 
charge. ‘The oddest part a) the matter was, that one of the 
parents survived, and Poly was seen to talk to her in the 
most absurd manner.; mixitz up her acquired vocabulary with 
that universal bird-languagp that seems to be common to all 
the feathered tribes. At last the instinctive language con- 
quered the, human, and the two birds seemed to understand 
each other perfectly well. At that time Polly was supposed to 
be about eight or nine years old. 

There is a rather general belief that only the male Parrot 
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can talk, but this is merely a popular error. The female 


Parrot has often been known to be an excellent talker. and at 
the same time has proved her sex by the deposition of a sol. 


tary egg. As might be supposed, such eges produce no young; 


but there are accredited instances where the Grev Parrot has 


bred in Europe. In Buffon’s well-known work may be seen a 
notice of a par of Parrots that bred regularly for five or six 
years, and brought up their young snuecessfully. The place 
chosen for their incubation was a tub, partially filled with saw- 
dust, and was probably selected because it bore some resem- 
blance to the hollow trunk of a tree, which 1s the usual nest- 
ing-place of the Parrots.—lRoutledge's Natural History. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 


We give on the frontispiece an engraving of the nave of the 
Building now being erected for the International Exhibition of 
1862. The building has already made some progress, though 
not much can be seen yet. It seems pretty certain that this 
ls62 Exhibition will be as sure a success as the 185] was, and 
as our readers will be mterested in a few particulars of the 
growth this country has been making in the interval, we give 
some passages from a paper read, a few weeks ago, by Mr. 
William Hawes, at a meeting of the Society of Arts, His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort being in the chair :— 

First, let us refer to our national since 

‘The population of Great Britain has already increas d. ‘In 
it was 25,180,555, and in 1862 .1t will probably be 
20,000,000. In London there will be next year half a million 


more inhabitants than in) 


‘The people are better employed, and their social and intel- 


> > 
lectunal condition is improved. 
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‘Crime, which for years previously to 1851 increased in a 


ratio beyond that of the population, is now happily decreasing. 

‘In 1850, in England and Wales, 20,423 persons were com- 
mitted for trial, and 76,494 were summarily convicted, the 
population being then 15,911,725. 

‘In 1859, only 16,904 were committed for trial, and 74,769 
were convicted summarily, the population being in round 

numbers 14,000,000. 

‘Railways have been extended from above 6,000, to above 
10,000 miles. 

‘The electric telegraph has become universal, and in every 
direction facilities for communication have been increased. 
We have repealed the duties on soap and paper, the only 
manufactures the prosperity of which was then thwarted by 
Excise rest rictions. 

‘We have abolished all taxes on the dissemination of know- 
ledge, and have given increased facilities for the circulation of 
knowledge by post 

‘We have repealed the import duties, or very nearly so, on 
raw materials the produce of foreign countries. 

‘We have mimitted, free of duty, confident in our strength, 
the manufactures of foreign countries to compete with our 
own. 

‘Old industries have been stimulated and improved. New 
industries have arisen. 

‘In fine art, painting, and sculpture, it is hardly possible, 
except in very extraordinary periods, that a marked change 
can be observed in a single ten years, but this country certainly 
holds its own as compared with the productions of other 
countries. 

‘ Photography, hardly known in 1851, has developed itself, 
and has become an important branch of art and industry, used 
alike by the artist, the engineer, the architect. the mannufac- 
turer, the merchant, and the magistrate. By it fleeting effects 
of nature are ci cht anc preserved tor the Use of the artist : 


old records, o!] ” works of art, decaying by the action of time, are 
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copied and perpetuated. Those precious drawings—relics of 
great artists of old time-—which were necessarily confined to 
collections in which they were carefully guarded, are rendered 
accessible to all; and we have multiplied, in marvellous 
reality, the sketches and studies by which master hands 


recorded the thoughts of master minds; the progress of works 


is daily recorded, for the information of the engineer; the 
finest tracery of ancient architecture preserved, in its exact 
proportions, for the architect; the manufacturer and the 
merchant can transmit to, and receive from, their most distant 
correspondents, exact representations of what they require to 
be imitated or produced ; the soldier, sailor, and civilian on 
foreign service finds in photographic likenesses, and the 
facility with which they are renewed, the means of retaimmng 
the fondest associations of home and country; and the 
criminal flying from justice 1s followed with means of instant 
identification. This is indeed an international application of 
art industry. 

‘Inthe preparation of colours for printing and dyeing, most 
important discoveries have been made by our chemists, to 
whose researches the manufacturing industry of the country is 
rreatly indebted. The recently-discovered and most beantiful 


and brilliant colours. called the ‘ Aniline’ semes, are produced 


| from coal and its products, and the facility of their application 
is so great that a complete revolution is taking place in the 
processes of dyeing and printing. 

‘In the manufacture of glass great economy has been intro- 
duced, and the process, just perfected, of transferring photo- 
vraphs to glass, and permanently fixing them by the action of 


hire. will add “au new and beantiful Sty le of ornamentation to our 


| houses. 

‘The manufacture of agricultural implements, and especially 
| the application of steam power to them, has been so improved 
| and extended, that it is now a highly important branch of 


trade; and the exhibition of the improvements which have 


been made in our spinning, weaving, and winding machinery, 


> 
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will afford interesting evidence of our mechanical progress in 
these branches of industry. 

‘Marine telegraphy, only just accomplished in 1851—the 
public communication with Dublin having been opened in 
June, and that with Paris in November, 1852—has now 
become almost universal, linking together distant countries, 
and destined ere long to overcome the difficulties of separation 
by the ocean, be the distance ever so great. 

‘In the manufacture of iron, improvements have also been 


made—new bands of ore have been discovered ; and day by 
day we are economising its production, and a metal between 
iron and steel is now produced, atone process, which hereto- 
fore required two or more processes, alike expensive and 
difficult. 

‘ In artificial light,our sphere of production is enlarged, and 
light is cheaper, whereby hours are now available for industrial 
pursuits, and for the acquisition of knowledge by large 
numbers, which were formerly either unemployed or wasted. 

‘In steam power, especially that applied to railroads and to 
ocean steam navigation, economical appliances have advanced 
rapidly. 

‘The use of coal for locomotives, in place of coke, and super- 
heating steam and surface-condensing in ocean steamers, tend 
to increase the power and economise the cost of these powerful 
engines of civilization. 

‘In shipbuilding, the past ten years have produced great 
changes. 

‘Our navy and mercantile, marine have alike advanced in 
scientific construction, and in mechanical arrangements. The 
ocean steamers which were then employed in the postal service, 
included but one of 2,000 tons—now there are many of nearly 
double that tonnage, with corresponding power and speed— 
increasing the facilities and decreasing the risk of communi- 
cation with our colonies anu foreign countries. 

‘In printing great advances have been made. By the perfee- 


tion of chromatic printing, views of distant countries, copies of 
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celebrated pictures, most beautifully coloured, have been 
brought within the reach of almost every class, displacing 
pictures which neither improved the taste, nor gave useful 
information ; and by the application of most expensive and 
most beautiful machinery to the printing of our daily journals, 
we have been enabled profitably to meet the increased demand 
caused by the cheapness of our newspapers. Invention and 
mechanical contrivance have thus kept pace with the require- 
ments of intellect, and the daily increasing love of knowledge ; 
and, to crown all, the gold discoveries in Australia, but just 
known in 1851, and following those in California in 1840, have 
supplied a medium of exchange when it appeared almpst indis- 
pensable to the full realisation of the advantages sprigging out 
of the great impetus given to industry during the;past ten 
years. 

‘We hope, then, that while 1862 will show to the world the 
immense advance we have made in all that contributes to our 
material prosperity, and in all the arts of peace and civiliza- 
tion, it will also show that we are as much advanced in our 
power—and more fully than ever alive to the necessity of being 
able—to protect them. 

‘All believe that 1851 did its duty. Can any one doubt that, 
iis the duty and the sphere of action of L862 are more 
extended, so the results it will accomplish will be of greater 
value to mankind at large fF’ 

The Pmnece Consort, at the close of the meeting. said— 
‘Gentlemen, you will succeed. You are in earnest; and 
being in earnest you will succeed. I can congratulate you 
upon the steps that you have taken. You have rot an able 
body of managers, with all of whom I am well acquainted ; 
and It know from personal acquaintance that they are 
thoroughly conversant with the work which you. have 
imposed upon them. [ happen to know that foreign 
nations do look with favour upon this Exhibition, and are 
ready to come and measure their strength with you. Mr. 


Hawes has taken a comprehensive view of all the points 
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which it is of importance for us to consider with regard to 
the great undertaking before us, and has expressed his hopes 
of the success of the undertaking, based upon what I believe to 
be a perfectly true picture, and I may be allowed to say a 
most gratifying picture, of the progress of this nation.’ 


BIBLICAL CABINET. * 
SHORT COMM ENTS. 


Resemblance to Christ.—1 Cor.xv. 48. ‘ As is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly."—Inquiry is often made 
now-a-day, ‘Would you like to have your likeness taken ? ’ 
and many people say ‘ Yes.’ Perhaps you wish to know whom 
you are like. The highest happiness to which a creature can 
attain is to be hke Christ; and if you belong to Him, you 
ceriainly bear some resemblance to Him. Notin His Almighty 
power: not in His universal presence; or as sitting on the 
throne of judgment, but in His life and character when here 
upon earth: you may discowr in perfection that which, in 
some degree, you possess if traly His. 

1. His great desire was to do the will of God. This is His 
declaration at twelve vears of age (Luke ii. 19); and at 
thirty he could say, ‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, (John iv. 54); and in his dying moments He could 
say, ‘Il have fimshed the work which the Father gave me to 
do.” Do you resemble Him in this respect ¢ 

2. Contentment with His condition was another prominent 
feature in the character of Jesus. He might have been a 
prince ; He chose to be the poor child of needy parents. He 
might have lived in the most distinguished of cities, and in- 
habited a royal palace ; He was content to be born in a stable, 
and to dwell even in Nazareth. 

3. Meekness under provocation was another feature in His 
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blessed portrant. Is it to be seen in your character ? or 1s 
yours soon excitable, irritable, harsh, unkind, and full of 
revenge > If you have not the spirit of ( ‘hrist. remember, you 
are none of His. Are you soon angry, often unkind, and 
unforgiving f 

Ready to acknowledge the dissimilitude, you still desire 
resemblance to Jesus; your joy is when you can do as He 
would have done; and your gnref that you so often act as He 
did not act. This is a good and significant sign that though, 
at present, your likeness to Christ is not perfect, yet that soon 
it shall be. 

The favour of God.—Gen. vi. 8. ‘ Noah found grace m the 
eves of the Lord.’—It was well for Noah that he found this 
crace or favour. Probably he was esteemed by some of his 
kinsmen and neighbours, but the favour of man is of lttle value 
compared with that of God. There was nothing in Inm to 
merit this favour, for he, like all others, ‘ was born in sin and 
shapen im Imiquity,’ but he became reconciled to God throagh 
faith in the promised Saviour; and bemg thus accepted of 
(;od he received special marks of the Divine love and favour. 
thisis a blessing we should all seek after, for in the favour of 
(;od alone is to be found life and happiness. The favour of 
the good and wise among men, and that of the meh and 
dignil d. is To be despised ; but the favour and friendship 
ot God are of incomparable value. Whinle all other men, 
except his nearest relatives. because of wickedness. are 


destroyed, Noah is saved, and for his sake, the sons-in-law 


also Cac ‘the vreneral struction. 

A greater ruinis before us, but by faith in Jesus we may 
ind favour with God and escape from the wrath to come. 
The believer in Jesus spends a pleasant hie even on earth, 
ihouch often found in affliction. sorrow. and pain ; but the 

Vv! heaven for him is | He 1s 
Fil naw Tin very worst cyt his 
present rais sery ly to prepar m for his 
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what great things are reserved for him in heaven. In thy 
favour, Lord, is life—eternal life. H. H. 


{LLUSTRATIONS. 

Burd-Messengers.—Eccles. x. 20. In the tenth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, there is a remarkable verse (20th) over which 
we have often mused: ‘ Curse not the king, no not in thy 
thought ; fora bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.’ This reminds ono 
strongly of that marvellous ‘little bird’ whose mythic exis- 
tence perplexes infancy by the reports it bears to our mothers, 
grandmothers, and nurses, concerning our young misdoings. 
From the text before us it would almost seem that this mys- 
terious * bird,’ which fills so important a place in our infant 
lore, came to us from the East, and was as well known to the 
Hebrews as to us, performing nearly the same functions for 
them as for ourselves. If the existence of this famous little 
bird was known in the time of Solomon, it would not be im- 
proper that he should allude to it—not of course as a fact, but 
as a popular expression—to illustrate the almost certainty 
with which, in spite of all precaution, conspiracies against the 
head of the state transpire. 

It has, however, often struck us that there may be an 
allusion to a real fact—the use of birds—that is, of carrier 
pigeons, in conveying intelligence. That it is said ‘the bird 
of the air shall carry the voice,’ favours this notion; and the 
more we have looked into the matter, the more probable it has 
appeared, this use of these birds being traceable back to very 
ancient times ; for although the earlier instances are mostly 
European, it is admitted that the bird itself, and this employ- 
ment of it, were derived from the East, where its services are 
still highly valued. Formerly, relays of these birds were kept 
in constant readiness to carry expresses to all parts of the 
country, where they have been purposely bred. It is related 
that when the Governor of Damietta heard of the death of 
Orilio, he let fly a pigeon, under whose wing he had fastened 


? 
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a letter, to Cairo, whence another was dispatched to another 
place, and so on, until, in a few hours, the event was known 
all over Egypt. But the native use of the carrier pigeon was 
known in much earher times. Anacreon informs us that he 
held a correspondence with his lovely Bathyllus by means of 
a dove. Taurosthenes, by means of a pigeon, which he caused 


to be decked with purple, sent to his father, who lived in the 


isle of vEgina, the news of his victory in the Olympic games 
on the very day he had gained it. When Mutina was besieged, 
Brutus, within the walls, kept up an uninterrupted intercourse 
with Hirtius, by the assistance of pigeons, setiing at naught 
every stratagem of the besieger, Anthony, to stop or retard 
these aérial couriers. In the time of the Crusades, there were 
many instances of these birds being also made useful in the 
service of war. Tasso relates one during the siege of 
Jerusalem: and Jomville another during the crusade of St. 
louis. ‘The purposes for which they were generally reared 
were-—to be sent from ot besieged cities to eonerals 
who were coming to their assistance; from princes to their 
subjects, to apprise them of some important event; from 
wvovernors to the sovereigns, apprising them ot distant 
spiracies or insurrections; from military commanders, an- 
nouncing victories or losses; or from love-sick heroes to their 
distant and desponding fair Ones, 

Dr. Russell,in his Nafural History of Aleppo, gives a par- 
ticular account of this matter; and the process, as described 
by him, is doubtless the same that anciently prevailed, as there 
can be but little vamation in the mode of reducing to man’s 
service the natural though marvellous instincts of a bird, 
Russell says that the carrier-pigeon was in former times 
employed io bring intelligence to Aleppo of the arnmval of 
ships at Scanderoon. The name of the ship, the hour of her 
arrival, and whatever other particulars could be comprised in 
a small compass, were written on a slip of paper, and secured 
under the pigeon’s wing in such a manner as not to impede 
her flight ; and her feet were bathed in vinegar with the view 
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of keeping them cool, that the sight of water might not tempt 
her to alight, by which the journey would have been prolonged 
or the billet lost. ‘The practice,’ says Russell, ‘has been 
disused for many years; but I heard it asserted by an English 
gentleman, in whose tim it still subsisted, that he had known 
pigeons perform the joitrney in two hours and a half. The 
messenger had a young brood at Aleppo, and was sent down 
in an uncovered cage t& Scanderoon, from whence, as soon as 
at liberty, she returned with all expedition to her nest.’ 
Russell's brother adds, from subsequent information, that 
when let loose at Scanderoon, instead of bending their course 
towards the high mountains surrounding the plain, they 
mounted at once directly up, soaring still, almost perpendicu- 
larly, until out of sight, as if to surmount at once the obstacles 
intercepting the view of their place of destination. 

Pigeons were also sent from and to Aleppo on far more 
distant journeys in opposite directions. The old traveller, 
Lathgow, says that one of them ‘ would carry a letter between 
Babylon | Baghdad | and Aleppo, which is thirty days’ journey,’ 
in forty-eight hours. It is recorded that a gentleman of 
Cologne, having business to transact at Paris, took with him 
two carrier-pigeons,-which had young at the time, and on 
arriving at Paris at ten o’clock in the morning, he tied a letter 
to each of his pigeons, and dispatched them at eleven precisely. 
One of them arrived in Cologne at five minutes past one 
o'clock, the other nine minutes later, and consequently they 
had performed nearly 150 mules in an hour, reckoning their 
flight to have been im a direct line. The ordinary flight of 
the bird is about a mile in a minute. 

In our own country, these birds seem to have been first and 
mostly used for the purpose of announcing to distant friends 
the death of some unhappy criminal—reminding one of the 
custom among the Romans of letting fly an eagle from the 
funeral pile, to render the apotheosis of the deceased complete.: 
More lately they have been used to convey intelligence of 
political movements of the state of the public funds, of the 
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result of races, and the like—though for all these purposes their 
use has been in a great measure superseded by express trains 
and electric telegraphs—the use of the birds, when other 
means are available, being much discouraged by the necessity 
of previously, conveying them from the same place fo which 
their message is to be borne.—Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. 


QUESTIONS. 


Dar Sirr,—I was very much pleased with the portion of your magazine 
lately devoted to ‘The Biblical Cabinet,’ and hope to be instructed by it ; 
on the present occasion I have a question to ask, which I hope will be 
answered through that medium. I want an explanation of James v. 16. . 
I wish to know whether ‘Confess your faults one to another’ means 
merely personal offences, or if it implies that there should be regular 
meetings for the opening of hearts to each other, such as the love feasts 
and class meetings among the Methodists.—Yours truly,—J. H. 8. 

What is the meaning of God’s ‘ visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children?’ (Exod. xx. 5.)—W. B. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


THE unexpected death, on 6th of June, of Count Cavour, to whom the 
subjects of the new King of Italy owe much of the freedom which it 
is hoped is now possessed by them, has caused much sorrow throughout 
Europe, and is another instance, permitted by the providence of God, of a. 
public man being cut off just at the time when his life seemed necessary 
to his country. 


ANDERSON, the fugitive slave, arrived in this country from America on 
6th June. He has been present at a missionary meeting. A great meeting 
is to be held in London early in July, to welcome him. 


THE new gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at South Kensing- 
ton were opened on 5th June, by the Prince Consort. These gardens, 
which abut on the Great Exhibition building, and comprise some twenty- 
two acres, are laid out in the Italian style, and even in their present un- 
finished state are a wonderful proof of what can be accomplished in a 
imited space by invention and taste. A covered arcade runs round the 
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gardens, under which were placed the flowers and fruits, which constituted 
one of the finest shows ever exhibited. The great Conservatory rivals that 
of Kew, but is much more roomy. The company assembled was the most 
numerous and fashionable of the season, and it is said that half the Houses 
of Parliament were present. There was a brilliant assemblage of ladies, 
The Prince of Wales, Princess Alice, and other members of the royal 
family were present. An address to the Prince Consort was read by Dr. 
Lindley, and the Prince replied. The Bishop of London then read a 
prayer for the future success of the new gardens. His Royal Highness 
then advanced to the front of the Conservatory, and taking off his hat 
formally declared the Horticultural Gardens opened, amid loud cheers. The 
Prince went through the formality of planting a Wellingtonia gigantea, 


: given by Mr. Veitch. It was a very fine young tree of eight years old, 


about seven feet high, and, for its size, with a very thick stem and bark. 
The ceremony was soon completed, and the Royal party, after devoting 
half an hour to an inspection of the flower show, and more especially to the 
collection of orchids in the Conservatory, partook of refreshments, and 
quitted the grounds shortly after six o’clock. Before entering their car- 
riages, the illustrious visifors inscribed their names in the visitors’ book. 


THE subscriptions to the Indian Famine Relief Fund have amounted 
to upwards of £100,000, At a meeting of the committee at the Mansion 
house, on 6th June, Sir J. Lawrence stated that it appeared from a letter 
just received from the Relief Committee in India, that although the famine 
had been very severely felt in many parts of the country, the district over 
which it had extended was not so great as was at first supposed. The 
whole of the money contributed in England will be needed, but it is 
hoped no more will be required. 

Tue Queen has ordered that for the future no provisions of any kind shall 
be brought into the palace on a Sunday, 
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THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 


We present our readers with an accurate representation of 
the vast building, erected for the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, at 
Newington. In plan the building is a rectangle, measuring 
174 feet by 85 feet outside the walls, exclusive of the portico. 
The ceiling is vault-shaped, and is divided by ribs in plaster 
work. It is supported on twenty cast iron shafts, which have 
enriched capitals, from which spring semicircular arches. 
The interior of the chapel proper is 146 feet in length, by 81 
feet in breadth, and the height from the ground floor to the 
lantern in the roof is 91 feet. Its shape is oval and the sym- 
metry and proportions of the whole most agreeable. Two tiers 
of galleries traverse the entire building; these are fronted with 
elegant iron scroll work. 

The chapel is lighted on botlr of its sides by sixteen square- 
headed windows on the ground-floor level, eighteen in first 
gallery, eighteen in second gallery, and seven in front, with 
circular heads, in addition to which there are louvre-lights in 
the roof. 

The tribune, or pulpit, is large and open: below it, within 
the inclosure bounded by the steps, is a white marble baptistry 
and a communion table. The walls are matched-boarded, 
thus securing excellent acoustic properties. The ground-floor 
ascends from about midway, so that the seats farthest from 
the preacher are raised above those in front. The preacher is 
visible to the whole congregation. 

At the western or tribune end of the building is planned a 
library, with male and female candidates’ rooms, as also 
vestries and class-rooms; and in the basement there are a 
school-room, four class-rooms, and a large lecture-hall. 

‘The Tabernacle affords seats, including 200 recently attached 


to the seat-ends, for 4,404 persons, with standing room for a: 
large number in addition. 


The means of ingress ang-egrpss, including the staircases, 
are very satisfacto 
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Kach gallery has its own staircases in solid stone, supported 
by wrought-iron carriages of extraordinary stength. By an 
ingenious arrangement each stream of people entering or 
retiring from either of the galleries will be entirely removed 
from the other. There are in all fifteen doors, eight for the 
ground-floor, and the remainder for the galleries, and such 
facility of egress is there that six thousand can with ease quit 
the building in five minutes. The superficial measurement of 
the interior is as follows :— 


Ground-floor feet. 
First gallery. 7,268 
Second gallery and boxes s 74,730 


99 


Total . . 20,225 feet. 


This is about six thousand more superficial feet than the con- 
tents of the Surrey Music Hall, which building has been 
chiefly followed in the arrangements of the interior of the 
Tabernacle. The building is lighted by lamps placed at 
short distances round the front of both galleries, and star- 
burners placed on the top of the abacus, all round, of each 
column. The colour is white, slightly gilded in parts. In the 
basement there is a school-room, which will seat 1,500; and a 
lecture-hall or secondary chapel, that accommodates 1,000, 
There are eleven vestries and six class-rooms, all spacious, 
well-lighted, and replete with convenience for minister, 
deacons, elders, students, and committees. The cost of the 
building and inclosures has been £22,600: including the land, 
about £31,000. 

The erection and occupation of this immense chapel are 
remarkable events in the history of the Metropolis, and, indeed, 
of this country, the more so, as it was opened free from debt, 
the whole amount of its cost having been raised before the first 
sermon was preached in it. We sincerely wish Mr. Spurgeon 
many years of usefulness in the “ Metropolitan Tabernacle.” 
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Mrs.Winrer was walking up and down the dining-room with 
little Marcus in her arms. He had been delicate from his 
birth, and gradually a spinal aileetion had developed itself, of 
such a nature that he could not in the least support his head, 
which was of rather large proportions, and though six years 
old, he was so emaciated that his weight scarcely exceeded that 
of a healthy infant. Unable to move his legs, he spent most of his 
time on a reclining couch, but it wasa great relief to his weary 
frame, and an alleviation to the pain he almost constantly 
endured, when any one could carry him about with his arms 
round the neck, and his chin upon the shoulder, so that Ins 
head could be steadily supported by a light frame, which was 
easily adjusted when required. Like many other afflicted 
children, his mental powers were rather precocious, and he had 
learned to read and ealeulate from hearing the instructions 
addressed to his brothers and sisters, without any special 
lessons to himself, 

Four infant brothers had been successively removed before 
Marcus was born, and his arrival was hailed with trembling 
delight by lis parents, who watched the frail treasure with 
unceasing care, and though new babies had claimed attention 
since, lis ill-health soon again rendered him the object of 
family sympathy and anxiety. Never was cluld more loved. 
The first question every morning was,—‘ How has Marcus 
passed the mght ?’ and each on returning from their different 
avocations, sought the little invalid with a flower, a smile, a 
kind word, or a merry narrative, as was best suited to his 
circumsiances. Only two or three persons could carry him in 
an easy posture, and many hours of the day and night were 
consumed by his father, mother, and nurse, in this manner, 
beguiling their time by conversation, or refreshing the nervous 
system in the open air, watching the progress of the garden, 
or the rural scenes of country life. Even the village children 
would cease their shouts, and stop their games when Marcus 
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was carried out, till they had greeted him; and his own feeble 
voice had told them how ‘he liked to see them play.’ One of 
his amusements was to hear the daily orders given to the 
servants, and Mrs. Winter often visited her dairy and store- 
room, with the little boy leaning over her shoulder, noticing 
the process of butter and cheese making, or seeing the cook 
make bread and puddings. On the mofning to which we have 
referred, they had extended their walk to the poultry yard ; 
and Marcus had been delighted to find that his own hen was 
surrounded with a fine brood of chickens, and orders had been 
given that they should be placed under a coop within view of 
the window near which his little couch usually stood. 

‘Thank you, Mamma,’ he said, fondly kissing his mother, 
as she laid him gently down; ‘ how I wish I could run about 
like those little chickens, instead of always wanting some one 
to carry me.’ 

‘Never mind, my boy; we will not murmur at the crooks 
in our lot, nor wish for blessirgs which our kind heavenly 
Father has seen fit to withhol; let us rather look thank- 
fully at the mercies He permit us to enjoy. You can often 
use your hands, and solace yourself by reading, or hearing us 


read to you; and your eyes see better than most of us, so 


that you can perceive beauties in insects which are not so 
clear to us.’ 

Just then his sister Sophia came home from school. It was 
hot weather, and she felt listless and dispirited. She put 
down her books, kissed her little brother, and gave him a 
beautiful bouquet of hot-house flowers. 

‘Qh, how lovely !’ exclaimed Mareus ; ‘ where did you get 
them?’ 

‘Some of my school-fellows sent them on purpose for you ; 
and, look here !—Maria’s papa said you must have the first 
ripe strawberry from his green-house. Is it not a fine one * 

‘How kind everybody is to me! I shall get very vain and 
conceited with so many people thinking about me.’ 

‘Ah, no! I hope not,’ exclaimed Sophia ; ‘for then Mamma 
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will have to give you one of the humbling doses our gover- 
ness is so fond of dispensing among her young ladies.’ 

‘Are you all so proud, then ?’ asked the little boy, simply. 

‘We have all a good share of pride, I dare say, Marcus ; 
but, Mamma, really Lam sick of lessons—when shall I leave 
them off?’ 

‘Never, 1 hope, my dear,’ answered Mrs. Winter. 

‘Why? Mamma; I thought you had proposed my leaving 
school in another year.’ 

‘True; but | suppose you will not deem yourself perfectly 
accomplished in that time.’ 

‘No, perhaps not; but I could pursue music, drawing, and 
Italian, without feeling so very busy as I am at school; | 
really have no time to myself.’ 

‘That is no great hardship while you are so young. I 
query whether you would know how to employ yourself wisely 
if you had more leisure.’ 

‘Dear me! I only wish I had the opportunity of making 
the experiment. Lam sure I should employ my time usefully.’ 

A few weeks passed away, and Mrs. Winter accepted an 
invitation to take her invalid boy and visit a bachelor uncle, 
who was a general favourite among his nephews and nieces. 
Sophia, to her great joy, was allowed to accompany them, and 
take the long holiday she had desired. 

At first there was much to be- seen, and the weather prov- 
ing fine, her uncle took her out so frequently, that little time 
was left at her own disposal, after amusing little Marcus with 
the histories of her adventures, and helping him in the few 
employments his feeble strength permitted. But a rainy 
season set in, and after she had finished contriving a net for 
the fountain, and sundry other little matiers her uncle wished 
tor, her energy flagged, and the listlessness of exnim began to 
ereep over her. 

‘Lazy girl,’ her uncle would laughingly say, ‘you have not 
half enough occupation ; come and sing to me.’ 

Sophia readily complied, but she did not sing nearly so well 


as when carolling after a hard day’s fagging at school. 
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‘My voice seems going,’ she remarked. 

‘ All laziness,’ declared her blithe uncle sveraed. * Work 
her hard, sister, and she will soon sing again.’ 

Mrs. Winter smiled, but said little. She was quietly watching 
the result of Sophia’s experiment, and one evening rallied her 
daughter or the subject, who answered :— 

‘Well, I am convinced that I am not competent to arrange 
my own employments yet; but when I am a year older, and 
really leave school, no doubt I shall find something to do.’ » 

‘As one of a large family,’ replied her mother, ‘ you will 
certainly find no lack of employment, but you must learn how 
to set about it for yourself. The literary and manual lessons 
you learn at school from books, and with your pencil and 
needle, are all very important, but, after all, they are only a 
portion of a lady’s education—some the valuable groundwork, 
others the desirable embellishments, of a useful character. A 
young damsel taken fresh from sehool, and placed at the head 
of a household, would soon discov: r that she had missed a very 
necessary season of preparation ft the duties of actual life.’ 

-*True, I should feel rather anovice in housekeeping, and 
should be obliged either to comp to “he for instruction, or to 
recollect and copy your plans.’ 

‘But the plans adapted for my household would not suit all 
circumstances, — you would not know how to form others 
from inexperience.’ 

*Ah, I used to fancy, like the other young ladies at school, 
that all plans differing from ours must be wrong, just because 
we were not accustomed to any others.’ 

‘Just so; you all have to learn that while moral actions 
must be tried by the Scripture standard of right or wrong, 
household arrangements can differ as mnch as climate, taste, or 
health require, and all be equally proper, if equally agreeable 
to the home circle.’ 

must try, then, to plas 
requirements of those I live with.’ 

* Not only so ; you must learn to bear perpetual interruptions 
to your plans ; however well arranged, they may be broken m 
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upon by a thousand unforeseen claims of society, charity, 
sickness, or death; but all these interruptions, if met in a 
patient, cheerful spirit, may be conducive to the improvement 
of your own character, useful to others, and prove the source 
of consolation or instruction to your own mind. The duties 
of Christian women are clearly defined in the Scriptures—in 
_ few words, it is true, but comprising many lessons ; and where 
Divine wisdom prescribes a path, we shall find our safety as well 
as happiness in walking in it. Young women, you know, are there 
exhorted to be ‘ keepers at home,’ thus sharing in their mother’s 
studies, and gaining under her wing experience in readiness for 
responsibilities which their future lot may entail upon them.’ 

‘Tam willing to do what you tell me,’ said Sophia, ‘ but how 
could I otherwise find out how to help you ?’ 

‘If you pray that yon may be blessed, and made a blessing 
in the family, my dear girl, and then quietly accomplish what- 
ever comes before you, as occasion arises, you will soon acquire 
interest as well as skillin the avocations of an elder daughter ; 
and all the various claims of our large domestic circle will 
afford you valuable lessons not to be learned from books. 
Conversation with your papa, and uncles, will exercise your 
mental faculties ; observation of our excellent servants’ faithful 
work will teach you what you must require in your own house- 
hold economy; and sharing with me in nursery superin- 
tendence, will teach you the use of your hands, and aid youin 
ministering to the health and comfort of all your nephews and 
nieces who may claim my hospitality as grandmamma ; while 
every woman, every lady, ought to know how to alleviate the 
sufferings of disease, or smooth the dying pillow of a relative.’ 

‘Did you learn all these things after you Ieft school, 
mamma ? 

‘Not all; for during the few years I was at school, my 
governess and two of her children died, and subsequently 
many young friends whose gradual decline it was my privi- 
lege to watch. I say privilege, for they had early sought and 
found the Saviour ; and after serving Him a brief space on 
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earth, they soon plumed their wings and took flight for heaven, 
leaving to their late companions so abiding a sense of the 
fleetness of time, that many -of us never felt any desire for 
those frivolous amusements which are sometimes the pastime 
of thoughtless youth. On leaving school, all the time my 
mother could spare me from home was spent with my grand- 
father, a charming old gentleman, whose infirmities rendered 
him very dependent on others. He was generally very cheer- 
ful; but when depressed by physical suffering, he always 
delighted to see young faces about him. Indeed, he loved us 
with such warm affection, and praised us so much, that I 
believe he induced more than sny due share of that self-com- 
placency your papa laughs at me for. But I am very thankful 
for all the lessons I learned in my dear grandfather’s sick 
room. They have taught me how to help my dear children 
through many a distressing affliction, which would have been 
tenfold more trying to them had they been left to the care of 
strangers.’ 

‘Then we may be thankful io him, too, dear Mamma, for | 
feel, like my little sister, that it is very pleasant to be just 
poorly enough for you to nurse me; and darling Marcus—how 
unhappy he would feel if you did not like to attend to his 
helpless condition. When the doctor is obliged to hurt him, 
he says he can always bear it better if you hold his hand and 
stir up his courage. I will certainly cultivate sympathy and 
fortitude.’ 

‘Then, my dear Sophia, there is all the discipline of life, 
meted out to each one by an All-wise God in His providential 
arrangements. Joy and sorrow, success and disappointment, 
prosperity and adversity, may chequer your path as they do 
that of most; but all are charged with some needed lesson ; 
and as you pass through clow! or sunshine, pray that you 
may be enabled to discern ; nd appropriate the intended 
lesson. Each associate, too, Will leave you some lesson as a 
remembrance of warning or efample. Choose, then, as far 
as possible, such as will be teachers of that which is holy, 
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and lovely, and of good report. One difficult lesson will be 
to lay aside all selfishness, and consider, not what will be 
most agreeable to yourself, but what will be best for those 
around you. In society, too, you must learn to tolerate other 
people’s sentiments, and to give them credit for conscientious 
judgment as well as yourself. I am afraid the young women 
of the present day are quite as much addicted to be ‘idle, 
wandering about from house to house; and not only idle, but 
tattlers also, and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not,’ as they were in the apostles’ days; so that it is a good 
thing when the duties of home are such that very little time 
is left to be so desecrated. But now I hear your uncle's 
voice, and he will want some music; but during this season 
of leisure from ordinary routine work, you can consider the 
lessons to be learnt out of school, and try to realize some of 
them.’ 

‘That is right,’ said Uncle Everard, as he heard.the con- 
cluding remarks. ‘1am glad you have been talking to Sophia. 
I was beginning to think that I had done harm instead of 
good by petitioning for this visit; but I trast it will be other- 


wise.’ BE. W. Pe 
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Axovt five hundred men assembled for the hunt on the 
morning of September 4th. They were divided into different 
parties, each of which set out for the part of the forest assigned 
it. Meantime Ndiayai and I went together to the general 
rendezvous, a walk of about six hours through the woody and 
mountainous country which I have already described. The 
march was conducted in great silence, and every care was 
taken not to alarm any game which might be near our track. 
Arrived at our halting-place, we immediately began to build 
our camp, and had hardly got our shelters constructed when 
it began to rain. 
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The next morning we set out for the hunting-ground. And 
here a most remarkable sight presented itself. The elephant, 
like most other great beasts, has no regular walk or path, but 
strays somewhat at random through the woods in search of 
food; but it is his habit, when pleased with a neighbourhood, 
to remain there for a considerable time, nor let any small 
matter drive him away. Now of this the Fan take advantage. 
The forests here are full ‘of rough, strong, climbing-plants, 
which you will see running up to the tops of the tallest trees. 
‘These vines they tear down, and with them ingeniously, but 
with much labour, construct a kind of huge fence or obstruc- 
tion, not sufficient to hold the elephant, but quite strong 
enough to check him in his flight and entangle him in the 
meshes till the hunters can have time to kill him. Once 
caught, they quietly surround the huge beast, and put an end 
to his struggles by incessant discharges of their spears or 
guns. 

Presently a kind of hunting-horn was sounded, and the 
chase began. Parties were stationed at different parts of the 
barrier or ‘ tangle,’ as we will cull it, which had an astonishing 
extent, and must have cost mwth toil to make. Others stole 
through the woods in silence aid looked for their prey. 

When they find an elephartt they approach very carefully. 
The object is to scare him and make him run toward some 
part of the barrier—generally not far off. To accomplish 
this, they often crawl at their full length along the ground, 
just like snakes, and with astonishing swiftness. 

The first idea of the animal is flight. He rushes ahead 
almost blindly, but is brought up by the barrier of vines. 
Enraged, and still more terrified, he tears everything with his 
trunk and feet. But in vain; the tough vines, nowhere 
fastened, give to every blow, and the more he labours, the 
more fatally he is held. 

Meantime, at the first rush of the elephant the natives crowd 
round ; and while he is struggling in their toils they are plying 
him with spears, often from trees, till the poor wounded beast 
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looks like a huge poreupine. This spearing does not cease till 
they have killed their prey. 

To-day we killed four elephants in this way. It was quite 
an exciting time to the natives, though I confess of less interest 
to me after I had seen the first killed. 1t seemed monotonous 
and somewhat unfair; nevertheless, there is sufficient danger 
about it. The elephants about here have the reputation of 
holding man in slight fear, and the approach and attack are 
work for the greatest courage and presence of mind. Even 
then fatal accidents occur. To-day a man was killed. I was 
not present at the accident, but he seems to have lost his 
presence of mind, and when the elephant charged with great 
fury at a crowd. of assailants, he was caught, and instantly 
trampled under foot. 

When his companions saw that he was dead, they in turn 
grew furious, and actually pursued the elephant, which was 
making its escape, charged upon it, and so beset it with spears, 
that in a few minutes it was dead. I never saw men so excited 
with rage. They began even to cut the dead animal to pieces 
for revenge. 

They have certain precautionary rules for these hunts, which 
show that they understand the animal. For instance, they 
say you must never approach an elephant but from behind, as 
he cannot turn very fast, and you have time to make your 
escape after firing. Great care is necessary that the vines, 
which are so fatal to the elephant, do not also catch his pur- 
suers. I was told that it was not unfrequent for a man to be 
thus hopelessly entangled, and then deliberately killed by the 
elephant. Often it becomes necessary for the hunters to re- 
treat, and, as they can scarce outrun the great heavy animal, 
at such times all hands take refuge in trees, which they climb 
with astonishing swiftness—almost like monkeys. Even then, 
however, &® man must select a stout tree; and Ndiayai told me 
of a case where a small sapling was pulled down by an enraged 
beast, and the occupant had a narrow escape for his hfe.— 
Du Chaillu’s Explorations. 
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THE STORY OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 
: (Continued from page 23.) 

THE moon was at the full that splendid summer’s night ; 
strains of Spanish music filled the air, banners waved in the 
silver light, and expectation was eager for the results of the 
morrow's contest. Would England bea prey? Would Holland 
be again enslaved ? Would civil and religious liberty hence- 
forth be but a dream of the past, or a secured and glorious 
reality? The English captains met and conferred together, 
and one of them, gazing on the mighty vessels, said to the 
lord admiral, ‘Considering their hugeness, ‘twill not be 
possible to remove them, but by a device.’ Then a recol- 
lection occurred of what the besieged at Antwerp had done 
to Parma’s Bridge; how they sent out fire-ships, and with 
what terrible success, and it was at last resolved that some 
such stratagem should be attempted. 

Courteous messages passed between the governor of Calais 
and the Spanish admiral. The latter was eagerly scanning 
the eastern horizon for signs of the Duke of Parma’s arma- 
ment, bat not a solitary speck could be distinguished, and 
fearful suspicions of treachery began to be felt. But the 
common men were greedily anticipating the pillage of London; 
many of them had been present at the sack of Antwerp eleven 
years before, and they now hoped for a yet larger share of 
booty, gained too with less difficulty, for they looked upon the 
English as a peaceful, money-getting race, fond of good 
liying, quickly daunted, and ‘nore easily robbed and butchered 
than were the sturdy citizens of Antwerp. 

But there were omens of a change in the weather, dark 
clouds began to lower, the thunder muttered at a distance, the 
ground-swell of the tempes§, rose, while the dangerous quick- | 
sands of Flanders were to the leeward of the Armada. At 
midnight, the faint dip of oars was heard, and the black 
darkness which covered sea and sky was suddenly illumined 
by the glare of six burning vessels which bore down steadily 
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on the doomed galleons. A panic-stricken yell of terror 
burst from the Spanish host, ‘The fire-ships of Antwerp, 
the fire-ships of Antwerp!’ Desperate efforts were made 
to cut the cables, and escape from the threatened danger. 
Some of the vessels caught fire, others were hopelessly 
entangled with each other, and commands for order, 
issued by the great Duke, were utterly disregarded. When 
morning dawned, many of the Spanish vessels were seen 
disabled, whilst the English fleet was ready to follow up the 
advantage gained, as the enemy slowly drifted into the North 
Sea. The show-ship of the Spaniards, ‘the very glory and 
stay ’of their navy, had been scriously damaged during the 
night, and in attempting to enter Calais harbour, had struck 
upon the bar. Here she was in shallow water, where the 
English skips could not follow her; but two boats were 
despatched, one containing a body of musketeers, the other 
(Admiral Howard's long boat), manned by 50 or 60 volunteers 
of gentle blood and indomitable courage. ‘The beach and 
quays of Calais were lined with spectators eager to see the 
result of so unequal a contest, for the Galleasse carried 40 guns, 
and was defended by 750 soldiers and slaves. Little wonder 
is it that the haughty Spanish captain smiled in scorn when, 
from his seemingly inaccessible height he looked down upon 
the hundred Englishmen who had the temerity to demand his 
surrender. After half-an-hour’s skirmishing he was shot dead 
while heading his men, and then the panic became universal, 
the soldiers leaped overboard, and endeavoured to escape to 
the shore, whilst the English, scrambling up the lofty sides 
of the Capitana, plundered it of its riches, and liberated its 
slaves. The governor of Calais. sent a remonstrance which 
prevented their carrying off either the ship or the guns; but 
the English sailors, returning to the fleet in safety, it bore 
away in pursuit of the now crippled and not ‘Invincible Armada.’ 
For six hours the battle raged hot and furious—the immense 
size of the Spanish ships offering an easy mark for the broad- 
sides poured in by the pursuers. For some timea N.N.W. 
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wind drove them steadily towards the unfriendly and dangerous 
shores of Holland, and before five o’clock in the afternoon they 
had lost sixteen of their best ships, and from 4,000 to 5,000 
soldiers killed, whilst on the ene 
was destroyed, and not » hundred men killed. 

The Duke of Medina was not a good sailor, but he was 
an honourable and chi Spanish gentleman, and he was 
not only very deeply mortified at his own ill-success, but 
considered that he had just cause of resentment against the 
Duke of Parma, to whose defection he thought the catholic 
cause had been sacrificed. After ineffectual attempts to assist 
some of the disabled ships, he gave orders to bear away 


‘towards the N.N.E., into the open sea. In vain did the 


St. Matthew hail a Dutch fisherman, and offer him a gold chain 
to bring her into a safe port. She was steered close to the 
fleet of Holland, and after a fight of two hours, she was com- 
pelied to surrender. For generations after, the flag of the 
Spanish vessel might be seen not entirely unrolled, but yet 
hanging from the ceiling to the floor in the great church of 
Leyden. The St. Philip, riddled with English shot, sank to 
the bottom, carrying with her three hundred Hollanders, 
who had boarded her, and made too free with the casks of 
Spanish wine in her hold. | 

Many more of the enemy’s vessels would have been captured 
but for the penurious policy of the English queen, owing to 
which her ships were very ill provided with the necessary 
ammunition. ‘Though our powder and shot were well-nigh 
spent,’ said the Lord Admiral, ‘we put on a brag countenance, 
and gave them chase as though we had wanted nothing.’ 
And this bold bearing was successful, for the Spaniards con- 
Truly was it Almighty had struck them with @ 
wonderful fear.’ f the English fleet returned to guard 
the Thames against attempt of the Duke of Parma, 
while Howard, Drake,/and Frobisher, followed the Armada 
through jhe North Mea from the %h till the 12th of 
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August, The unfortunate Medina Sidona knew not whether 
to seelt for food and water in any port of the faith- 
less king of Scots, or to attempt the perilous coast of 
Norway. Had he been. overtaken he would. probably have 
surrendered as once; indeed he was deterred from hanging 
out a& white flag only by the entreaties of the priests who 
thought even an angry sea was less to be dreaded than a sub- 
mission to the English heretics. Up to the 14th of August, the 
weather, though occasionally.threatening, had not been bad; 
but now a tremendous gale arose. ‘Twas a more violent. 
storm,’ writes Howard, ‘than was ever seen before at. this time 
of the year.’ The English fleet, which had already begun to. 
give up the pursuit, were scattered ‘ among the ill-favoured 
sands of Norfolk,’ butin a few days gained Margate roads in 
safety. 

The fate of the inthe which 
were dashed against the iron-bound coast of Norway, and the 
rugged cliffs of Ferro and the Hebrides. The shores of 
Scotland and Ireland were strewed with the remnants of the 
gorgeous vessels, and the bones of the ‘invincible’ troops that 
were sent to reduce England to the condition of an appendage 
to the Spanish throne. Of134 vessels that sailed from Corunna 
in July, but 53, in an utterly worthless. condition, made their 
escape to Spain ; and of 30,000 men who manned the ships, it 
is supposed not more than 10,000 ever saw their native shores 
again. Few eveu of the leaders of the expedition returned. 
There was hardly a family of rank in Spain in which some one 
or more had not fallen victims either in fight or by wreck, and 
to prevent the gloom which would have been produced by such 
an almost universal attire, a law was made forbidding the 
wearing of mourning. Such was the end of an invasion, so many 
years in preparation, and so expensive in its outfit, not including 
the immense amount of treasure on board. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Parma had heen: 
that the Duke of Medina Sidonia would so clear the way 
for him that he could, at any moment, embark his men in 
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the transports he had prepared for them ; but hemmed in as 
he was by the Hollanders and Zealanders, this was utterly 
impossible, and soon the news reached him of the dispersion 
and ruin of the mighty Armada, and both England and 
Holland were henceforth safe from all naval enterprises on the 
part of Spain. 

News did not travel fast, or with much accuracy, three 
centuries ago. Long after the dispersion of the Armada, 
Philip sat at his writing:desk, and thought himself the master 
of England; while in Paris it was rumoured that Elizabeth 
was actually a prisoner, and on her way to Rome to do penance 
barefoot before his Holiness the Pope. Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, despatched the joyful news to his master; soon, 
however, to be followed by very different intelligence. But 
the middle of September arrived, and the varying accounts 
rendered it uncertain whether the @xpedition had been suc- 
cessful or otherwise. The Duke of Medina Sidonia had 
had little opportunity and less inclination to despatch couriers 
to his master while finding his way through the tempest 
among those rugged Scotch islands. Philip continued to 
hope that the Armada had inflicted considerable damage to 
the English fleet, and he wrote to the Duke of Parma that he 
might still land in England, for ‘’twill be easy enough to 
conquer the country,’ said Philip, ‘so soon as you set feet on 
the soil. Then, perhaps, our Armada can come back and 
station itself in the Thames to support you.’ It was easy to 
write thus; but the king seems to have felt some misgiving 
after all, for he adds, ‘If this hope must be given up, you 
must take the Isle of Walcheren; something must be done to 
console me.” Even when the fatal truth gradually reached 
him, he consoled himself with the thought that it would be 
easy enough for the Duke of Parma to construct a new fleet 
while the old one was being repaired. And when the courier 
entered his cabinet to apprise him that the supposed victories 
over England were fabulous, and that shattered, ruined, and 
forlorn, the remnant of the vaunted ‘ Invincible Armada’ had 
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reached a Spanish port, Philip did not even change counte- 
nance. He expressed his satisfaction that he had it in his 
power to place another such fleet on the seas if he chose, 
resumed his pen, and quietly went on with his endless letter- 
writing. When all the particulars of the great disaster were 
known, Philip ordered a public and solemn thanksgiving for 
the safety of that portion of the fleet which had been so 
fortunate as to return. 

‘And thus, with the sound of mourning throughout Spain 
—for there was scarcely a household of which some beloved 
member had not perished in the great catastrophe—and with 
the peals of merry bells over all England and Holland, and 
with a solemn “Te Deum” resounding in every church, the 
curtain fell on the great tragedy of the Armada.’ 


OOD 


EMILY’S WORK. 


From the western window of the sitting-room Emily Hamilton 
looked in vain for a beautiful sunset. Masses of dark clouds 
covered a leaden sky. Not a glimpse of blue could be seen. 
The trees were quite bare. She looked up and down the 
village street. A chaise splashed with mud appeared, and 
stopped before a little office near the house. 

Dr. Hamilton threw back a buffalo robe, stepped carefully 
down, and tied his old white horse to a worn post. The clock 
on the church tower struck five. Emily counted the strokes, 
although she could see distinctly the dial-plate. One or two 
boys stood on the steps of the academy, talking to the teacher. 
They had under their arms shabby school-books. Emily well 
remembered the pleasure of solving hard problems, and 
reading diflicult Latin sentences, the excitement of her school 
life, and looked regretfully at the path never to be trodden 
again. 

‘Really, Emily, you are not transparent,’ said a voice within 
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the room, ‘please go away from the window; I must finish 
cutting out this work before dark.’ 

Miss Rebecca, the eldest daughter, and housekeeper of the 
motherless family, was sitting in a low chair with a board, 
designed expressly for cutting purposes, on her lap. Around 
her lay in orderly confusion a pile of white muslin, many little 
scraps and shreds for the rag-bag, and shapely pieces evidently 
destined to be used in the construction of a set of shirts for 
her father. | 

‘How many are you going to make?’ asked Emily, rather 
listlessly, as she saw the glittering scissors rapidly turning the 
linen into innumerable wristbands. 

‘Six,’ replied Miss Rebecca, shortly, ‘ what difference does 
it make to you? I expect no help.’ 

Emily was lounging in a rocking chair, wishing she had 
something to do. She looked around the room, nothing 
suggested itself. The fire on the hearth was bright, yet she 
could not see to read, so she built a few air castles for 
amusement. Miss Rebecca had finished her task. She rolled 
up each garment with its needful complement of parts, and 
tied the parcel with a strip of linen. The six rolls were 
deposited in a huge work-basket, the remainder of the cloth 
folded up, the tiny bits carried away. Not a trace of disorder 
remained when Miss Rebecca went out into the kitchen to 
give orders about tea. - | 

A feeble cough from an inner room was heard, a little cough 
by which one often.,attracts attention. Emily did not 
apparently notice it, for still she rocked and wondered if she 
could ever write a book creven astory fora magazine. There 
was a rattling at the dog. Emily saw her sister bringing in 
a tray, which she carrjed into the next room. Then she 
stirred the fire and lighted candles. Rather ashamed of her 
idleness, Emily stood in the doorway, while Miss Rebecca 
arranged the old grandmother’s tea on a little table by the 
bed. A very wrinkled, dim-eyed old woman was propped up 
by several pillows, the tray held a tiny Wedgewood tea-pot, 
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cream-jug, and sugar-bowl, an old-fashioned china cup and 
saucer, a clean napkin, and athin slice of toast on a blue plate. 
Emily looked on while her sister spread the napkin over the 
sheet, poured the tea, and held the cup to her grandmother's 
withered lips. It did not seem to occur to her that she could 
help in any way. 

Miss Rebecca removed the tray, made the bed-room 
perfectly tidy, placed a screen before the candle, and smoothed 
the grandmother’s pillows. Emily secretly wondered why her 
sister was not a little more gentle and gracious in her quick 
movements. When she sauntered back to the sitting-room it 
looked comfortable, some hand had drawn the chintz curtains, 
and piled fresh wood on the fire, placed the evening paper on 
a reading stand, and wheeled an easy chair invitingly near. 
Emily saw the improvement, but she was not used to doing 
these little things. Reading and study she thought were the 
most profitable ways of spending time. These trivial daily 
duties were quite beneath her. 

Meanwhile, the busy elder sister had arranged the tea-table, 
smoothing, with pleasure, the clean table-cloth, and cutting 
the cake of her own making. Miss Rebecca did not despise 
these household tasks; they were to her the most important 
end of a woman’s life. 

When Dr. Hamilton came in from his office, the three sat 
down to tea together. Miss Rebecca at once began to arrange 
the tea-tray. No blessing was asked on the food. Only the 
old grandmother, as she took her tea and toast, prayed within 
herself, ‘ Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, may 
we do all to the glory of God.’ 

For many years Dr. Hamilton had been the principal 
physician in the village. He was trusted by many families as 
their best friend and adviser; every one respected his judg- 
ment, and acknowledged his shrewdness. At home he was a 
silent man. Punctual in all his habits, if everything went on 
regularly in the house he was quite satisfied. He was accus- 
tomecd to speak seldom of his patients, but his face often looked 
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careworn and anxious ; with professional duties he was much 
engrossed, so that he had little time to spend with his 
daughters; he gave none to Christ. At an early age Miss 
Rebecca had been called, by her mother’s death, to assume the 
responsibility of the family. She was naturally practical and 
grave, and these cares made her seem very mature. She kept 
house admirably, and attended to all her father’s outward 
wants with the utmost exactness. Her face was not hand- 
some, nor did it have any inward illumination, for Miss 
Rebecca had never found ‘ peace in believing.’ Every day 
she tried to do her duty faithfully, and denied herself, but the 
love of Christ did not constrain her. ) 

Kmily had always been free from care. Her sister indulged 
her fondness for books, and persuaded her father to send her 
to a boarding school. Thence Emily returned with new ideas. 
The school was situated in a large town, where many gay 
people lived. She visited in handsome houses, and saw a 
new mode of life. How mean and old-fashioned looked her 
own home on her return. 

Two or three years had passed, and still the impression had 
not worn off. An inward discontent and impatience marred 
her life; she was constantly wishing for something nobler, 
without trying to ennoble herself. Emily imagined that she 
was destined for some higher sphere than helping in every day’ 
tH employments. Therefore Miss Rebecca expected no assistance, 
zc and left her sister to her books and day dreams. 

After tea Dr. Hamilton read the paper, Miss Rebecca gave 
her grandmother a cordial, and settled herself to her sewing, 
while Emily produced her portfolio, and scribbled all the even- 
ing. There had once been in this house another sister, the very 
light of their eyes, a’bright happy girl, moreover a ‘ wise virgin, 
whose lamp was early filled. Two years before she had been 
4 married, and her place was vacant. The poor grandmother 
missed her sadly. No one read or sang to her now, no one 
: | sat by her and told the village news, at least not often. Miss 
; Rebecca kept the room!in perfect order, and was very kind, but 
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not always thoughtful. The father grieved for her in his heart, 
although no one suspected it. He felt the want of her ready 
smile of sympathy, and little playful attentions. He longed 
to have her by his side in the old chaise, whan he visited his 
patients. His eldest daughter was too busy to go, and Emily 
never seemed inclined. Both sisters felt her loss irreparable. 
She had entered into their plans, and helped them in their 
different pursuits. Now she was separated far from them all, 
and Dr. Hamilton’s house had lost its greatest charm. 

Emily thought more than usual of her absent sister when 
she went up stairs to her own room that night, and wished 
she could go and live with her to escape from her dull home. 
Her room was large and pleasant. Emily had taken great 
eare to make it pretty, nevertheless it looked dismal this even- 
ing Emily fancied; she was very lonely, and, as was her 
frequent custom lately, cried herself asleep. ‘T’o have an 
object in life was Emily’s great desire. She did not like her 
desultory way of letting day after day slip by without accom- 
plishing anything satisfactory, and she sought in the wrong 
place for happiness. In the morning Emily awoke in the 
same mood. It was late when she was ready for breakfast. 
She fanced herself ill used when her sister, waiting for her at 
the table, asked her why she could not be there in season. The 
house gave evidence that the elder sister had been busy. The 
doors and windows were open to let in the sweet September 
air; the sitting-room had been swept and dusted, and the 
grandmother, in a clean gown and cap, seated in her rolling- 
chair by the fire built to cheer her. 

Miss Rebecca had found time to fill a vase with late flowers 
for the little table, and now, leaving Emily to finish her break- 
fast, she hastened to the kitchen to spend the morning in 
preserving fruit. Emily loitered in the sitting room. Her 
grandmother was knitting as usual, wishing in her heart that 
some one would read a Psalm, but not daring to ask the idle 
girl. Dr. Hamilton had already driven away. 

Emily went to her room. She soon arranged it in order. 
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Putting on a straw hat, she b through a grove near 
the house, trying to be poetical, and despising her sister for 
remaining in the stupid kitchen when the outer world was so 
full of delicious beauty. Emily pretended that she was per- 
fectly happy as she strolled through the dry leaves, picking up 
some of the most gorgeous,-and planning a story with a 
wonderful plot to be written on her return. So the old grand- 
mother sat alone all the morning, and Emily returned just 
before dinner, in love with nature, but thoroughly unfitted for 
helping others. 

Miss Rebecca had not the patience of a mother. She blamed 


_ Emily severely in her heart, and wished, she would be less 


clever and more useful. Often what we long for is waiting at 
our very door. Emily was eager for work, and this proved to 
be the last idle day of her girlhood. 

Earlier than usual Dr. Hamilton was seen coming up the 
yard. His head was bowed down, he looked older than he 
did in the morning ; in his hand he held a letter containing a 
great sorrow. The married daughter was very ill, they must 
go to her directly. It seemed best that Miss Rebecca should 
accompany her father. There was no time for hesitation. 

At ten o’clock they were waiting in the lonely station, the 
poor father and daughter, while Emily sat by the sitting-room 
fire, and started whenever her grandmother breathed heavily. 
They were gone a week. Meanwhile notidings came. It was 
a dreary week of waiting, always hard, doubly so when the 
suspense is that of death. At last a soft, bright day came. 
Emily set herself to making the house look cheerful. She 
filled the rooms with flowers, and made unusual preparations 
for tea; they might return that very day. 

Four times the old clock had struck, when Emily, standing 
in the clean kitchen, looking occassionally into the oven to see 
how the muffins were baking, heard the sound of wheels. The 
grandmother heard them too, and rolled her chair to the front 
window to see who had come. Emily opened the door just m 
time to see her father getting out of the carriage, followed by 
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her sister, who carried in her arms with loving care a baby 
fast asleep. 

In the joy of seeing this dear little child, Emily did not at 
first realize that her sister’s death alone could have caused its 
arrival. Even when she learned the terrible fact, her grief 
was not a little lessened to know that this precious legacy was 
sent to Emily with the mother’s dying love and charge that 
she would take the child and nurse it for her. Thus little 
Dora, that ‘ gift of God,’ was given into Emily’s arms, and 
her life had henceforth an object. 

It pleased God to make little Dora ‘the leaven’ in Dr. 
Hamilton’s family. Very soon Emily found that her own 
strength was insufficient for training the child aright. So she 
sought heavenly guidance, and found that she must first be 
‘conformed unto the image of Christ,’ ere her charge could be 
brought up in ‘the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 
With Emily ‘ old things passed away, all things became new.’ 

Before the old grandmother’s prayers on earth ceased, she 
saw her son, ‘ the beloved physician,’ with his two daughters, 
sitting ‘ at the feet of Jesus.’ 

Through the countless years of eternity that young mother, 
dying in her youth, will be grateful that she could send her 
Dora, that gift of God, to teach her father’s family the way to 
heaven.—Sunday School Times (U. 8.). 


i 


Frrst Steps rn Evri.—There is a natural and fearful progress in sin. 
Success in it is a curse; for it is an encouragement to goon. In the 
course of advancement, the inclination onward gains strength ; while the 
power of receding declines. Beware then, I pray you, of first steps. 
Smile not in self-confident scorn at the well-meant but needless warning ; 
many have scorned it before you, whose scorn has been turned into the 
bitterness of unavailing regret, when miserable experience has forced upon 
them the lesson of their folly. Deem nothing impossible for you that it 
is within the reach of human power to do in the form of evil, if you have 
once given way to the violation of principle —Dr. Wardlaw. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
AUGUST, 
‘We vision moors outspread, 
Where blooms the heather red, 
And hunters with their dogs lie down at noon ; 
Lone shepherd boys, who keep 
On mountain sides their sheep, 
Cheating the time with flowers and fancy’s boon.’ 


THouGH we miss some of the delicate loveliness which 
adorned the woods and hedge-rows during the months of 
spring and early summer, we cannot but admire the rich dark 
green of the foliage, relieved as it now is by the bright golden 
hue of the crops, many of which are ready for the reaper’s 
sickle. We walk carefully along the narrow path which, as 
a time-honoured thoroughfare, is still preserved, though it 
sometimes passes right through the fields covered with the 
glorious promise of the harvest. We think of such fields in 
the olden times—those near the little town of Bethlehem, 
where Kuth, the fair stranger in her dead husband’s country, 
joined the ranks of the gleaners. We are reminded of the 
hot sun of Judea, by which the Shunammite’s child was stricken 
down among his father’s reapers; and, above all, we think of 
the path, somewhat, perchance, like this, where on a quiet 
Sabbath day our Saviour walked in company with His dis- 
ciples who, though listening to the words of Him who ‘ spake 
as never man spake,’ were not insensible to the cravings of 
hunger, and plucked the ripe ears of corn as they passed 
along. May we hope that some of our young readers may at 
this season be induced to read again the beautiful narratives 
to which reference has been made. Thus the thoughtful 
mind will not be content to live in the present, apart from the 
associations of the past which it calls up, and which may 
serve for instruction and guidance in the future. 

The red poppy (Papaver Rhwas), growing so thickly among 
the corn on poor soil, takes us back to the fields of Attica, 
where the reaper used to gather it with some of the ripe ears 
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of wheat as a thank-offering to Ceres for a plentiful harvest. 
The pretty rose-coloured and purple cockle (Agrostemna 
githayo) is also found here; and so is the pale-blue or lilac 
wild scabious (Scabiosa arvensis), Multitudes of insects resort 
to this flower for the sake of the honey contained in it; and 
conspicuous among them is the painted lady-butterfly (2’apilto 
carduc). Myr. Knapp, in his ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ says :-— 
‘On a bright morning, besides bees, flies, and such creatures, 
cleven different species of lepidopterous insects are feeding 
and balancing on the blue heads, and glancing their gay wings 
in the sunny beam.’ The blue suceory (Cichorwum intybus) 
is one of the prettiest of the wild plants of the corn-field ; 11 
may be known by its bright azure hue, and its large rayed or 
star-shaped flowers the size of a half-crown, So true are they 
to their time of opening at 8 a.m. and closing at 4 p.m., that 
a poet writes :— 
‘On upland slopes the shepherds mark 
The hour, when to the dial true, 
Cichorium, to the towering lark, 
Lifts her soft eye, serenely blue.’ 

Muny composite flowers, as the daisy and the yellow goats- 
beard, ‘go to bed with the sun;’ but the scarlet pimpernel 
closes its petals at noon, however bright may be the sunshine. 
Some of our readers may be aware that Linnaeus recorded his 
observations on forty-six plants, and formed adial from which 
the lapse of time, instead of being reckoned in the ordinary 
way, is measured by the opening and shutting of certain 
flowers, which thus noticed, 

‘Are sweet remembrancers to all 
How fast the winged moments fly.’ 

Many of our poets refer to these floral dials; and Mrs. 
Iiemans, in particular, has written some beautiful stanzas, 
which are too extended to be given here.* 

I{arvests of varied produce begin or end this month. Rye 


* See ‘ Dial of Flowers,’ pages 120, 121. 
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and oats are first ripened ; barley and wheat come next. The 
pods of field-peas hang yellow and shrivelled from the stalks ; 
and those of beans are black, as if they had been subjected to 
the action of fire, presenting a strange contrast to our recol- 
lections of the perfumed blossoms which preceded them. 
Troops of London-bred men, and women, and children, leave 
the crowded courts and alleys of the great city, and seek 
employment in the hop-grounds of Kent and other counties, 
where tall poles are covered with the vine-shaped leaves, and 
the flowers hang from them in graceful festoons. In Herts 
and Surrey there are lavender grounds which, when in blos- 
som, are covered with butterflies and other insects, that 
seem to be attracted for miles round, and the ‘ murmuring of 
innumerable bees’ is distinctly audible for some distance. 
When the fragrant sprays fall before the sickle, and are tied 
up into sheaves, the busy labourers go on extracting the 
honey ; and even when the boiling water receives the lavender 
for the purposes of distillation, they will not relinquish their 
search, and the poor insects ultimately fall a sacrifice. 

The nest of the tiny harvest mouse may now be discovered 
hanging on the wheat stems, or among the prickly leaves of-the 
thistle. The little creature closes up the entrance so effectually, 
that it may be swayed by the wind from side to side, or even 
tossed about like a ball, and the young will yet remain unin- 
jured. Many flowers grow along the sides of the corn-field 
and hedges that have already*been alluded to—the mullein, with 
its spike of yellow flowers; the fox-glove, with its velvety 
bells ; the cream-coloured meadow -sweet ; the wild mignon- 
ette ; the fragrant honey suckle, and the head. flax, which is a 
species of snap-dragon. It has been remarked that all the 
flowers of this family ‘ are perfect insect traps ; multitudes of 
small creatures seek an entrance into the corolla through the 
closed lips, which, upon a slight pressure, yield a passage to 
the sweet liquor that is found at the base of the germen. But 
when so admitted, there is no return—the lips are closed, and 
all advance to them is impeded by a dense thicket of woolly 
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mutter. The creature, however, receives no injury while in 
confinement, but having consumed the nectareous liquor, and 
finding no egress, breaks from its dungeon by gnawing a hole 
at the base of the tube, and returns to liberty and light. When 
this is done, the petals of the flower lose their elasticity, and 
are no longer a place of confinement.’* We must not omit to 
mention the bugloss! and the borage, which grow on the 
most barren soil, and would often be gathered for the sake of 
their bright blue blossoms, were it not for their prickly leaves 
and stems. Even the donkey shrinks from them, and the wings 
of bees alighting on them, to extract their honey, have been 
observed to be torn. The St. John’s wort may be easily found 
if the leaves are noticed, as they are covered with tiny dots, 
looking like small holes. It has thus been called 


‘The herb of war, 
Pierced through with wounds, and marked with many a scar.’ 


Brakes and ferns are in their beauty during the summer and 
autumn. The former are among the wild plants which usually 
seem ‘to fly from man, and take refuge in wastes and wilder- 
nesses.’ ‘They do not like chalk, and are but of small size on 
gravel, but in a moist and rich soil, among thick and shady 
woods, they grow to an enormous size, climbing up among the 
gray trunks, and hanging gracefully over the lower boughs. 
The polypody is much smaller, is found nearer to the habita- 
tions of man, and sometimes covers the hedge-side with its 
elegant fronds. It‘ hovers round decay,’ and the ruined wall, 
or grey church tower, or old pollard willow, is often crowned 
with masses of polypody. The hart’s-tongue fern is also 
common on walls and ruins, and seems particularly to delight in 
old wells, where its fronds grow to a large size.t The maiden’s 
hair fern is a great favourite of those who study this class of 
plants. They all give shelter to small animals, and nourish- 
ment to numerous kinds of insects. The larger kinds are 


* Knapp’s ‘ Journal of a Naturalist.’ 
t See Newman's ‘ History of British Ferns.’ 
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useful for littering cattle, and are sometimes burned for the 
sake of the alkali which they contain. 

Young vipers appear now about the size of earth-worms. 
Some of the latest butterflies and white moths make their 
appearance; also the Ptinus pectinicornus, which in the larva 
state bores holes in our furniture. House-flies are very 
troublesome, and so are wasps, which sometimes commit great 
devastation among the wall-fruit. Grasshoppers and tree- 
hoppers abound, and glow-worms may often be found under 
the hedges. The swift is the first of the swallow tribe to 
disappear; the quail and the turtle-dove also leave us till the 
spring. Some birds are now seen in flocks, as linnets, lapwings, 
and starlings; others resume their spring notes for a time, and 
the robin’s cheerful song may especially be remarked. 


‘The blackbird’s song at, eventide, 
And hers, who gay ascends, 
Filling the heavens far and wide, 
Are sweet. But none so blends, 

As thine, 
With calm decay and peace divine.’ 


At this time of the year the sea-side has attractions which 
draw thousands not merely from the crowded streets of towns, 
but from quiet country villages. Marine plants, and those 
that flourish best near the .sea, vary with the locality. High 
up among the rocky cliffs are the pink or white flowers of the 
sea-thrift (Statice armeria), and the greenish-white blossoms of 
the samphire (Crithmum maritimum) which in Shakspeare’s 
time, as well as our own, was gathered for domestic purposes, 
though often at great risk of life or limb; this is found only 
on our southern shores, but saltwort (Salicornea herbacea) 
which, like samphire, \is made into pickle, is found in many 
localities, especially on that part of the Norfolk coast border- 
ing on the Wash, where the marshes, once so disastrous to 
King John’s army and baggage, are now covered with patches 
of this curious production. The white flowers of the sea 
sandwort or sea pimpernel (Arenaria peploides), and the pink 
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beach-convolvolus (Calystegia soldanella), and sea lavender 
( Statice limonium), may not unfrequently be found. Pinks of 
all kinds flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, whilst many 
flowers and shrubs will not grow there at all, and the sturdiest 
trees frequently turn from it most decidedly, throwing out 
branches only on the land side, which gives them a strange 
grotesque appearance. ‘The leaves of the sea-holly (Zryngium 
maritinum) are prickly, of a  pale-bluish green, and very 
beautifully veined ; its flowers are like those of the thistle, 
and the roots are sometimes preserved with sugar as a sweet- 
meat. The velvet-like leaves and rose-coloured blossoms of 
the marshmallow (Althea officinalis) sometimes adorn the 
most desolate places, and we are reminded that— 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 
The wind sighs mournfully among the coarse marram grass 
growing so abundantly over the sand-banks, beneath which 
the village and church of Eccles* once stood, and where 
nothing now remains but the rumed tower. A Jaw was 
anciently passed to enforce the cultivation of this marram 
grass as a most effectual barrier to the encroachments of the 
sea. A species of lychnis is often found on the coast (Silene 
naritame) easily knowi by its inflated, bladder-hke calyx, or 
seed vessel. 

Sea-weeds, properly so called, are constantly to be found on 
the beach, the change of seasons not affecting the growth of 
marine as of land vegetation. ‘To view them in their beauty 
they should be observed, not as they lie on the sands, bleached 
and shrivelled by the heat of the sun, or swept up by the 
tide into decaying heaps, but from the stern of a boat when 
gliding over a very calm sea, or, if that is impracticable, they 
may be searched for in the little pools which are sometimes 
left by the receding waters. There 


‘The yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the uplaud lea. 


* Near Hasbro’, Norfolk. 
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While among their brightly-coloured and elegant forms may 
occasionally be seen star-fishes and sea-jellies gliding lightly 
and gracefully through the- glassy depths of the water; but 
into this wide field of natural science we dare not venture; the 
hints already given may be sufficient to induce some young 
naturalists to make further inquiries. 

The shortening of the daylight at this season is to » certaty 
extent compensated by an arrangement of natural phenomena, 
owing to which the ‘ harvest moon,’ as it is called, rises full 
and with unusual brilliancy for several evenings in succession. 
As a necessary consequence of certain laws of attraction, the 
position of the moon with respect to the earth’s orbit is such 
that a larger share of light is afforded to our planet, and 
occurring just at this particular time, materially assists the 
operations of the harvest men. The remarkable brightness of 
the moon is owing to the absence of those fags and clouds 
which prevail at most other times of the year. Before the 
last traces of the sunset’s glory have faded away in the west, the 
eastern sky is flooded with the radiance of the moon, looking 
strangely nearer and larger than at any other time of the year ; 
we can fancy that under its calming influence David may have 
written some of his Psalms, particularly the 8th and 19th. 

Should it be ours to take part in the ‘joy of harvest,’ may 
it be with a feeling of devout gratitude to Him who crowns 
the year with His goodness, and let us look upon it as a type 
of that greatest harvest of all, ‘the end of the world,’ when 
the ingathering will be the whole human race; the reapers, 
the ‘angels that excel in stwngth;’ and the ‘ Lord of the 
harvest,’ the self-same Messiah’ who in his parables portrayed, 
under the figure of the harvest,*the final doom of the righteous 
and the wicked; may we in that great and solemn day be 
gathered into the heavenly garner! 

‘If thus Thy goodness crown the year, 
What shall the glovy be 
When all Thy harvest, whitening here 


Is gathered home4o Thee ?’ 
Norwich. E. B. 
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NOW. 


Be it thy earnest care to improve the present hour. This is 
thine own, and it is thine all. The past is as nothing, as though 
it had never been. The future is nothing to thee—it is not 
thine, perhaps it never will be. Therefore live to-day, lose not 
an hour; use this moment, for it is your portion. Enjoy the 
very, very now, by enjoying Him ‘ whose years fail not.’ Now 
let thine eye be singly fixed on Him ‘in whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.’ Now, give Him thy heart. 
Now stay thyself on Him; now be thou holy, as He is holy. 
Now lay hold of the blessed opportunity of obeying his blessed 
and perfect will. Now rejoice to suffer the loss of all things, 
so that thou mayest win Christ. Gladly suffer to-day for His 
name’s sake, whatsoever he permits this day to come upon thee, 
‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Evil it is, speaking 
after the manner of men, whether it.be reproach or want, pain 
or sickness. But in the language of God, all is blessing ; it is 
a precious balm, prepared by the wisdom of God, and variously 
dispensed among his children according to the various sick- 
nesses of their souls. Take, therefore, just as much as He © 
gives thee to-day. ‘To-day do and suffer His will. To-day 
give up thyself, thy body, soul, and spirit to God, through 
Christ Jesus, desiring nothing but that God may be glorified in 
all thou art, all thou dost, and all thou sufferest; secking 
nothing but to know God, and his Son Jesus Christ, through 
the Eternal Spirit ; pursuing nothing but to love Him, to serve 
Him, and to enjoy Him at this hour, and to all eternity.— 
John Wesley. 


—_— OOO 


THE way that God takes with the sinful soul for its recovery and 
redemption, is as wonderful for its simplicity as for its mercy; and in both 
these respects, it takes away from the soul all possibility of excuse for not 
now availing itself of the provisions of God's loving-kindness in the gospel. 
Repentance towards God, which is the practical entrance of the soul into 
the riches of revealed religion, is as simple as remorse itself, which is the 
natural action of the soul in natural religion.—Dr. Cheever. 
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LOSS OF A HARPOONEER. 


Tue Bafin sailed from Liverpool on the 18th of March, 
1522, and proceeded directly to about the 80th parallel, a 
latitude far too high for any traces of the colonists; and, as 
it turned out, quite unproductive of cargo; so that, about the 
middle of May, Mr. Scoresby determined to return to the 
southern stations, below the 77th parallel. 

On the 20th of May a melancholy accident happened which 
gave rise to a curious calculation by Mr. Scoresby of the 
suddenness with which the death of one of his harpooneers 
occurred. He relates the following circumstances in his 
journal :—‘ As soon as they [the boats] came within hail, my 
anxiety induced me to call out, and inquire what had hap- 
pened. “A bad misfortune indeed,” replied the officer com- 
manding the first boat, “ We have lost Carr!” This awful 
intelligence, for which we were altogether unprepared, shocked 
me exceedingly ; and it was some time before I was able to 
inquire into the particulars of the accident, which had deprived 
us of one of our shipmates. As far as could be collected from 
the confused accounts of the crew of the boat, of which he 
went out in charge, the circumstances were as follow: The 
two boats that had been so long absent had, on the outset, 
separated from their companions; and, allured by the chase 
of a whale and the fineness of, the weather, they proceeded 
until they were far out of sight of the ship. The whale they 
pursved led them into a vast shgal of the species. They were, 
indeed, so numerous that their \“ blowing” was incessant; 
and they believed they could not have seen less than a lun- 
dred. Fearful of alarming them without striking any, they 
remained for some time motionless, watching for a favourable 
opportunity to commence an attack. One of them at length 
arose so near the boat of which William Carr was harpooner, 
that he ventured to pull towards it, though it was meeting 
him, and afforded but an indifferent chance of success. He, 
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however, fatally for himself, succeeded in harpooning it. The 
boat and fish passing each other with great rapidity after the 
stroke, the line was jerking out of its place, and, instead of 
‘‘running’”’ over the stern, was thrown over the gunwale ; its 
pressure in this unfavourable position so careened the boat, 
that the side sank below the water, and it began to fill. In 
this emergency the harpooneer, who was a fine active fellow, 
seized the bight of the line, and attempted to relieve the boat, 
by restoring it to its place; but by some singular circumstance 
which could not be accounted for, a turn of the line flew over 
his arm, in an instant dragged him overboard, and plunged 
him under water to rise no more! So sudden was the accident 
that only one man, who had his eye upon him at the time, 
was aware of what had happened; so that when the boat 
righted, which it immediately did, though half full of water, 
they all at once, on looking round at an exclamation from the 
man who had seen him launched overboard, inquired what had 
got Carr! It is scarcely possible to imagine a death more 
awfully sudden and unexpected. The murderous bullet, when 
it makes its way through the air with a velocity that renders 
it invisible, and seems not to require a moment for its flight, 
rarely produces so instantaneous destruction. The velocity of 
the whale on its first descent is usually (as I have proved by 
experiment) about eight or nine miles per hour, or thirteen to 
fifteen feet per second. Now, as this unfortunate man was 
occupied in adjusting the line at the very water’s edge, when 
it must have been perfectly tight, in consequence of the 
obstruction to its running out of the boat, the interval between 
the fastening of the line about him and his disappearance 
could not have exceeded the third part of a second of time ; 
for in one second only he must have been dragged to the 
depth of ten or twelve feet! The accident was, indeed, so 
instantaneous that he had not time for the least exclamation ; 
and the person who witnessed his extraordinary removal 
observed, that it was so exceedingly quick that, although his 
eye was upon him at the instant, he could scarcely distinguish 
the object as it disappeared.’ 
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- To this awful event Mr. Scoresby reverts in his notes of the 
*On the 23rd,’ he writes, ‘ being Sunday, we rested. We had 
public worship as usual; the weather being calm during the 
service in the forenoon, all hands wure enabled to attend. The 
arduous, yet unsnccossful labours of the preceeding week, 
rendered repose from the busy cares of our profession particu- 
larly acceptable; and the melancholy loss of one of our num- 
ber hada solemnizing effect on every mind that was extremely 
favourable for devotion. As my crew were entirely dependent 
upon me for religious instruction, I thought it my duty to 
serious impression evidently made upon them by the awful 
death of William Carr, He was mmch esteemed by all on 
board: he wes the bosom friend of one or two; the messmate 
and watchmate of many; the, kind companion of all. All, 
therefore, knew and respected him, and were deeply interested 
in his fate. The consciousness that his fate might have been 
any of theirs, naturally led to the personal inquiry, whether 
they were prepared to meet their God, The consciences of 


"some, no doubt, replied in the negative. They perhaps dis- 


covered for the first time that religion was not a mere name, 
er profession only, but an active internal principle ; and that 
tts general acknowledgement, or even the performance of ite 
outward duties, could not benefit them without their partaking 
of ita personal influence. The solemn demeanour and striking 
attention of our little company marked the interest which 
indicated the deep emotions of their hearts ; and the weather- 
beaten cheeks of some were suffused with a copious flow of 


that forcibly displayed the powerful feelings of benevo- 


Jence or devotion by which they were impressed.’—Life of Dr. 
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CHAPTER IL.-~OLD TEMPTATIONS TO YOUNG HEARTS. 


‘ Yet through these labyrinths, not my grovelling wit, 
But thy silk twist, let down from heaven to me; 
Did beth conduct, and teach me how by it 
To climb to Thee! 


_ Tap buddings of youthful character are as yarious as the 
species of flowering shrubs which the gardener watches 
with unwearied assiduity, He knows that many of those re- 
dundant, flaunting, blossoms, contain the germ of precious 
fruit. Therefore, he dares not lop them recklessly for present 
gratification. Even his necessary pruning is conducted with 
the most cautious foresight and tender.care, Would that the 
Christian world would deal thus with youthful exaggerations. 

It is useless to deny that there are dangers and temptations 
quite peculiar te this stage of life, but where the counsels of 
God are inculcated as the only guide, there is, I believe, every 
hope that all will end well at last. It is my aim in this short. 
tale to give the religious history of two or three young people 
very different in natural character ; and to do this thoroughly, 
I must let you see little more of the two girls I have already 
introduced to you, before I return to the time of their first 
conversation. 

Listen then to their thoughts as they stand on the threshold 
of life, in all the freshness of their early ‘teens,’ comparing 
dreams together before they part on the morrow. Snsette is 
going home to her longing papa and mamma, who, having heard 
of her great improvement, naturally desire that her talents 
should be displayed in their own circle, especially as the death 
of a relative has again placed Mr. Owen in comparative 
affluence. Celia is to begin to assist in the education of her 
sisters, after one year passed at a select establishment of educa- 
tion, to make her appear more.em gouvernanie, To this year 
at school Celia looks forward with delight, as an opening into 
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the world she is so anxious to see. Promises are made of 
correspondence, of faithfulness in friendship, of cordial frank- 
ness, in telling each other all that shall happen, and then they 
go on to wonder what will happen, floating out into the sea of 
imagination, till they turn back with a shiver, and are glad to 
stand again on firm realities. Some general remark has 
introduced the subject of religion, and Celia suddenly asks, 

‘Do you think it is natural to become a Christian in early 
youth ? I mean, a Christian like Lilly, whom mamma is always 
holding up as a pattern to us. You know she is naturally 
so quiet, and free from restless wishes. Now I cannot help it, 
but I have such a longing to see something of worldly gaiety. 
When I hear the band play my heart bounds, and I long to 
dance to its music; and when I see the carriages rolling by to 
the grand concerts, I feel as though I would disguise myself 
as a servant or a beggar, if I might but go, and see the 
gorgeous scene, and hear thy glorious sounds. It seems so 
hard upon methat papa is sp strict. He will not even let us 
play at chess you know; and he sold his Shakspere the 
other day because he found William reading it in the library.’ 

Susette laughed, and uttered some not very respectful, 
though fondling expressions respecting ‘ good papa Browrtie.’ 

‘And yet,’ continued Celia thoughtfully, ‘when I was a 
little girl, and had that long illness through being thrown off 
the pony, I thought I had the new heart, and I am sure I 
loved Jesus, yes, and even now, I feel to love Him still, some- 
times—but when this feverish longing comes over me, I cannot 
help asking Him to give me one draught of worldly happiness 
—just one draught, and then after that I will give up all for 
Him. Have you ever felt like this Susette ?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said Susette, and then there was a silence. 
Susette sat with her round face resting on her round dimpled 
hand, and Celia knelt before her, thinking what a cherub she 
looked. 

‘Have you no temptations Susette ?’ at last she asked, ‘if 
not, what keeps you from keing a Christian ?’ 
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‘Why you see dear,’ said Susette, looking wonderfully 
grave, ‘I have been brought up so differently to you, that I 
suppose it is natural my temptations should be different. I 
like dress and show next to my friends, I believe. But I never 
thought of that as an obstacle to religion. My difficulties are 
huger things than those. 1 suppose you never had any doubts, 
Celia ?’ 

‘No’ replied Celia, ‘except that before you came I re- 
member having a few doubts that God did not love me, and 
that He did not hear my prayers, because I was often getting 
into disgrace, and then—and then—lI think I gave up praying, 
and took to dreams instead.’ 

‘But you never had any doubts about the Bible, and about 
Christ,’ returned Susette witha sigh. ‘ Now, I have; and I 
am afraid I am almost an infidel at times.—I cannot believe.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Celia, ‘Mamma has always spoken so much of 
your first-rate intellectual powers. So 1 suppose your tempta- 
tions come through your intellect, as mine do through my 
imagination. Why, your dear little face is nearly half forehead 
I declare!’ cried Celia, attempting to measure it with her 
pocket-hankerchief. The two girls laughed together, and for 
awhile chattered such nonsense as girls in their teens will 
talk; by-and-by they were serious again. 

‘You will not betray my wickedness, dearest,’ said Susette 
imploringly. ‘ I never told any one before, but Louisa Howard, 
who I have often told you is such a sweet lamb-like Christian ; 
but I soon repented having done so, for she actually told her 
brother all about it!’ 

‘What, that droll lad, who wrote you such a long letter, 
which you answered so saucily last Easter.’ 

‘No, not he, but his elder brother; he is quite grown up, 
almost middle-aged, a most grave, fearable man! And he 
wrote a long letter to his sister about it, full of excellent 
arguments, but they have not altogether convinced me. I 
will show it you, if you like, for Louisa sent it for my benefit, 
fearing 1 suppose, to combat with me herself ;’ and Susette, 
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rising, went to her desk, and the important letter was pro- 
duced. We will not stay to pore over its contents with them, 
but pass on now to a letter of Susette’s written to her friend 
Celia two years after their parting. 
North Wales, Feb. 18. 

Dearest Celia,—I received your kind note this morning, and 
I feel moved to answer it immediately, while the occurrences 
of the last few days are yet in my memory. I have often 
thought of our conversation that night we slept together, and 
wished to perform all I promised you there. But I really did 
not know myself what I promised to let you know. I can 
scarcely do so even now, for [ am in a complete mystification 
as to the state of my mind. However, as your dear mamma 
thinks the Howards are a means of grace to me, I will tell 
you how I have been spending the last week with them. The 
first evening was spent in general chat, and in going to the 
new chapel which they have built about a stone’s throw from 
the house. Wednesday and Thursday the house was never 
free from visitors, but on Friday it is Mr. Howard’s practice 
to assemble a few friends for the purpose of conversing 
sociably, and studying the Bible. After this little meeting 
was over, I was standing by the fire, and Radcliffe, (that droll 
lad whose letter you admired) found means to place me at the 
end of the mantlepiece, and himself before me, so that no third 
party could interfere, and begged leave to turn my attention 
to a piece of poetry which was in a book I held in my hand. 
He found the piece, but instead of letting me read it, he began 
to talk to me, in a low under tone, and asked me if I re- 
membered a conversation which we had a few months before, 
as I walked from chapel wih him. Now love, you must know 
this was a strictly religio s conversation, and I told him, I 
did remember it. Then he began to tell me that he knew I 
was not happy. That he Aad watched me narrowly since my 
sojourn with them, and many times had a glance, or some 
trivial action, assured *him that I was not happy. Well, this 
was rather a startling speech to me, and I scarcely knew how 
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to reply. I candidly acknowledged that I was not, but I 
could not give the reason. However, happily for me, supper 
was announced just then, and he seated himself just opposite 
to me, by way of watching me more at his ease, I suppose. 
After supper, he seated himself on the sofa, beside me, and 
unmindful of all in the room, continued the conversation, and 
seemed determined to understand my sentiments with regard 
to religion; yet his manner was so gentle and kind, that it 
was impossible to be offended with him, or even to laugh, and 
turn it off in that way. I could not help looking surprised, 
and seeing by my manner that I wished he had chosen some 
other place for his speeches, he said in a very modest manner, 
‘I wish you would walk part of the way to town with me in 
the morning.’ I would not consent to do so, because it would 
look so strange, so he continued to talk on, and absolutely, 
yes, Celia, he really began to tell me that I was excessively 
proud, and that bemg an only child had fostered in me an 
exceedingly independent manner! Strange for a youth of 
twenty-one to tell a damsel of seventeen her faults, was it 
not? Never but once before had any one dared to speak in 
such plain terms to me, and that once was when I endured 
the corrections of strange Miss Mills—you remember? Never- 
theless, as Radcliffe was so old a friend, | encouraged him to go 
on; but he stopped and said he had observed nothing very 
bad in me after all. Well, that was rather consoling. 

Before I left that sofa, he was im full possession of all my 
doubts, fears, struggles ; and with the tears in my eyes, I had 
acknowledged my want of faith. Whatever he thought of me, 
he did not appear shocked. His advice was given with affection 
and feeling, and I never was acquainted with any one so per- 
fectly candid, and so free from all guile as he (except our own 
dear Lilly), and it was all done im such a gentlemanly spirit. 
He offered me his arm up-stairs, carried my candle for me, and 
before we separated that night it was agreed that he should 
act the part of a brother to me, and call me sister Susy. Lt 
had no more religious conversation with him till the followmg 
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Sunday, when I, going to the library in search of a book, 
unexpectedly found him there, and just as I was leaving the 
room, he inquired when he might see me again? I told him 
then, if he wished, as I had nothing particular to do, so he 
closed the door, and handing me a chair, commenced on the 
subject of religion again. He urged me to be earnest in my 
search after truth, and not to rest till l had found it. Then 
he made me promise to write to him in case I met with any 
fresh difficulties in the narrow path, and calling me his dear 
sister Susy, he shook my hand in a warm, but respectful 
manner, and drawing it through his arm, led me out to tea. 
I only saw him at breakfast on Monday; but on Tuesday 
morning, haying come down stairs before the rest, 1 met him 
in the breakfast room, and he entreated my forgiveness for 
any thing he had said which might have hurt my feelings, as 
he evidently desires, if possible, to help me on in the way to 
heaven. 

Now Celia, you say in your letter, that ‘ you often think of 
me in all my gaiety ;’ but J think you would not call me ‘ gay,’ 
if you could see into my perplexed, troubled mind. I have not 
been ‘ very gay’ for some time now, love. I am seeking, I 
trust earnestly, for the truth, and they who seek, it is said, 
‘shall find.’ Till I am established in the truth I know and 
feel that I cannot be happy. Now do not let me wait long for 
an answer to this decidedly lengthy letter, for I want you to 
tell me candidly what you think of me. 


Your truly attached friend, 
SusEetre Owen. 


This frank letter may perhaps awaken an anxious thought in 
some far-seeing reader’s mind. Is it possible that Susette 
deceived herself in her apparent earnestness? How much 
of it was the reflection of the characters around her? How 
much owing to the attraction of one winning and amiable 
companion? Ah! dear young reader, such questions as these 
though not pleasant, are most useful in enabling us to ascer- 
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tain our true position. Certain it is, and I do not speak my 
own words in saying this, certain it is, that if our zeal in the 
Christian race be fed only from without, we shall soon ‘ faint 


and be weary.’ If our religion is merely the reflection of what 
we admire in others, or if the source of our strength is merely 
some outward influence—such as an admired minister, or a 
beloved companion—if there is no longing for the inward 
teaching which is derived from God Himself, and which makes 
the soul reach forth towards Him alone—then we need to 
tremble for our state. 


GOD’S WITNESS. 


‘If, when those shining worlds on high, 
Attract my wondring eyes, 

The thought, as if a truth well proved, 
Within my soul should rise 


‘ That there they hang, or move around, 
Eternally the same, 
Without a maker or a guide, 
From whom their being came. 


‘How desolate my soul would be, 
Lone in the vast concave, 
Lost in the solitude profound, 

With none to hear and save! 


‘ But praise to God! He has not left 
Himself unwitnessed there ; 


Those worlds with silent eloquence 
His power and skill declare. 


Give me, O Lord! a mighty faith 
Their witness to believe, 

And, in the footprints of thy power, 
Thy presence to perceive. 


Then would I seek with ardent zeal 
T’ acquaint myself with Thee, 
And in Thy fostering care and love 

Thyself unseen to see. 


—From ‘ Hymns and Sacred Poetry,’ by Rev. T. Holmes- 
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THE RULER OF THE HOUSE. 


Ir chanced, in my wandegings through the regions of ima- 
gination, that I alighted upon a goodly row of dwellings, whose 
fair exteriors tempted the passer by to linger and admire, 
They were similar in their outward aspect, but from the 
peculiar sounds which issued from them, were evidently in- 
habited by individuals of very different characters. From one 
arose a mingled noise of strife, and noisy exclamations; a 
second was the centre of boisterous merriment; from a third 
a voice of wailing and distress came sadly upon the ear; while 
from a fourth a sound of solemn psalmody was wafted upon 
the breezes, and harmonized well with the spirit of peace, 
which breathed in the calm green meadows, the bright sun-lit 
sky, and the songs of many birds. 

Curious to ascertain the causes of these various effects, | 
passed through the portals of the first which met my gaze, and 
finding my entrance unobserved by its inmates, prepared to 
contemplate the scene which there presented itself. I found 
myself in a spacious hall, surrounded on three sides by small 


apartments, some of which were fast closed, and firmly bolted, 


being evidently used as prisons for their occupants, while 
others stood wide open and were unoccupied. In the centre 
of the hall stood a high thryne, on which sat, clothed in the 
robes of majesty, and bearipg a glittering diadem upon his 
head—The Ruler of the House. He was surrounded by 
courtiers, who paid him homage, and upheld his authority. 
I had little difficulty in discovering the characters of this 
king and his courtiers, for gach bore, upon his forehead, a 
name, which also indicated the disposition of its possessor. 
Thus I discovered the name of the sovereign, which glowed 
beneath his crown, to be ‘ Passion’ ; and the principal courtiers 
appeared as Envy, Hatred, Malice, Cruelty, and Pride. These 
stood nearest the throne, but a crowd of inferior subjects 
perambulated the apartment. I noticed that many of the cells 
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were closed, but as the names of each unfortunate inmate 
appeared upon the doors, I was easily able to divine the crime 
for which they were thus punished. There were Love, Joy, 
Peace, Faith, Long-suffering, Purity, and many others of the 
same family. Judging from the appearance of their jailors, | 
concluded that these unfortunate captives were destined to 
remain prisoners for life, nnless some extraordinary revolution 
should occur to alter their position. 

Having made these observations, I stood awhile to consider 
the way in which the king and his courtiers employed their 
time, but was soon sickened and saddened beyond expression. I| 
could find no circumstance on which to rest with satisfaction. 
The countenances of those surrounding me were brutal in their 
expression, and their manners were not at variance with their 
appearance. The apartment was unclean, and strewn with 
tawdry articles and broken furniture ; a reckless and unsightly 
disorder pervaded all things; the windows were in many in- 
stances broken, and choked with an accumulation of impure 
rags, dust, and dirt, so that neither cheering light nor whole- 
some air could find an entrance. Sometimes a quarrel occur- 
red among the miserable inmates, whose sole occupation 
appeared to be to jangle and dispute; then the confusion was 
indescribable ; it appeared as if the frail tenement must fall a 
victim to the fatal fury of its inhabitants, who strove to rend 
one another in pieces; the air was laden with fierce cries and 
bitter curses; the Ruler never interfered to check such dis- 
orders, but employed all his influence to increase its horrors. 
Hastening from this scene of tumult, I stayed a moment to 
examine the exterior of the mansion. In the distance it had 
appeared pleasant to the eye, but on closer examination | dis- 
covered how much its natural beauty had been marred by the 
neglect or violence of its inhabitants. It presented an un- 
washed, unpainted, comfortless appearance, with its disfigured 
windows, and ill-used walls; the garden surrounding was @ 
mass of tall ill-weeds, affording a dwelling-place for multitudes 


of noisome reptiles. 
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Saddened, I turned to the next dwelling, which, from the 
sounds of merriment that issued from its portals, promised a 
more pleasing spectacle. The garden surrounding this edifice 
was less disgusting than the former, though evidently unat- 
tended and running wild ; a number of gay flowers animated 
the tangled weeds, among which the scarlet poppy shone con- 
spicuously. Onentering, I discovered the inmates engaged in 
a boisterous dance, which they continued with great noise and 
much laughter. A Ruler, with a red swollen face, and a 
wreath of vine leaves, with purple grapes surrounding his 
crown, occupied the seat of honour, and bore upon his low 
forehead the name ‘ Intemperance.” Among his courtiers I 
recognized several having the same names as those who sur- 
rounded Passion; and although their bearing was somewhat 
more merry here, the family likeness was strongly marked, 
and their appearance was by no means more prepossessing. I 
noticed also that the windows of the hall were entirely closed, 
so that the sunbeams could not penetrate, though their absence 
was compensated by a dazzling artificial light, which presented 
everything in [a false, deceiving aspect, imparting an unreal 
lustre and beauty to all around. Here, as in the former 
dwelling, there were many prisoners, though the false light 
had the peculiar property of obliterating their names. 

Leaving the abode of Intemperance, I hastened to the third 
house, which, as I approached, presented a most desolate 
appearance. The garden surrounding it was choked with 
mournful plants, and the house was darkened by large and 
gloomy trees. As I drew near, I was painfully conscious of a 
sound of bitter lamentation, which depressed the heart of every 
passer-by. On entering, I was forcibly struck by the contrast 
between this and the last described habitation; there, was 
mirth, gaiety, and excitement; here, sadness, despondency, 
and gloom. On the throne, which was shrouded in black 
cloth, sat the presiding deity, clothed in sombre raiment, with 
an iron crown upon his head, and a look of hopelessness upon 
his face, painful to behold; on his brow, in burning letters, 
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shone the terrific name ‘Despair.’ By his side, Selfishness, 
Disappointment, and Bitterness, mourned; Grief, with her 
garments torn and ashes on her head, grovelled close to the 
earth ; here, Hatred, Revenge, and Pride again appeared, but 
with blood-shot eyes and raging tongues, like wild beasts in a 
cage. As in the former instances, the windows were darkened, 
and the apartment filled with oppressive shade ; so dark was it 
that I looked in vain for the names of the fair prisoners in the 
closed cells. 

With eager haste I fled from the oppressive influence of 
Despair and his companions, and felt relieved when once more 
in the cheering sunshine. So disappointed had I been by my 
first three visits, that it was with some reluctance I approached 
the fourth, but was speedily reassured. ‘This house presented 
a pleasing contrast to the others. ‘The garden was in perfect 
order, and full of choice flowers ; the windows sparkled like 
diamonds in the sun; the door stood wide open, admitting to 
the interior the fragrant breath of nature; from beneath the 
honeysuckled-porch came sounds of entrancing music ; a chorus 
of many sweet voices uniting in marvellous harmony, to swell 
a hymn of thanksgiving. When I entered, the beauty and 
order which met my gaze enchanted me. Every countenance 
that presented itself gave me a thrill of delight. ‘ Love,’ witha 
face beaming with brightness, sat high upon the throne—‘ the 
Ruler of the House.’ Joy filled the air with the sweet notes 
of his golden lyre. Little Faith flitted about like a sunbeam. 
Peace, with eyes as calm and pure as the deep blue of heaven, 
sat close by Love, and sang hike anangel. The cells where the 
evil inmates were confined, were doubly bolted, and guarded 
by the watchful eye of Love. 

As I gazed upon this scene, so full of holy influences, there 
came to my ears a voice, and an old text to my remembrance, 
‘Let love rule in your hearts.’ 


A. H. L. 
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APPARENT VENTRILOQUISM IN BIRDS. 


Tuere is, I am inclined to think, a power possessed by many 
different birds which, although sufficiently noticeable, I do not 


, ever remember to have seen mentioned in any work, whether 


on Natural History or general topics; I mean a power of pro- 
ducing effects somewhat analagous to those exhibited by the 
ventriloquist. 1 should suppose it has happened to most 
dwellers in the country, whose eyes and ears are open to the 
natural scenes and sounds which are’ perpetually presenting 
themselves to the notice of the observant in their open-air 
experiences, that on hearin; the note of some bird in a tree 


- with a sufficient supply of olage, they have found the sense 


of hearing imsufficient to di ‘ect their eyes to the position of 


- the unseen minstrel or ch; ;tterer. 1 am sure I have often 


looked up till my neck ache}, in some such search, and have 
proved the effort vain at last. Sometimes the sound would 
seem to come from the summit of the extreme branch to the 
right; then from the midstf that to the left ; now from the 
highest spray ; and then again from the central shade. 

I was one day, many years since, forcibly reminded of 
former vain and neck-straining experiences, during a walk 
along the banks of the Tweed. There was a narrow plantation 
skirting the river for some distance, and I sat down to rest in 
the shade and enjoy the beautiful scenery before me. All at 
once my notice was arrested by the note of a magpie, uttered 
in one of the trees over my head. I wondered for a moment, 
that so wary a bird had suffered me to approach so near it, 
and then set myself, as silently and stealthily as possible, upon 
endeavouring to discover the perching-place of my chattering 
neighbour. But the voice seemed to dance about like a will-o’- 
the-wisp. It was now here, now there. One moment I 
heard it in the top of a fir; the next, in the thick of an elm. 
I strained my eyes and the muscles of my neck, but never 
caught a glimpse of him of the black and white and lustrous 
green. I must have spent ten minutes in the vain attempt to 
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discover him, and at last determiaed to solve the mystery and 
ascertain whence the notes—which had never ceased to sound 
at short intervals—really proceeded. I therefore, threw a 
stone in among the trees, with a sort of general or ‘ pro- 
miscuous’ aim; but it produced the effect I desired. The 
magpie took the hint and departed, flymg from a point of 
which I could only say that it might have been one of the 
half-score from which the voice had appeared to issue. 

On another occasion, somewhere about the same time, | was 
walking along a road, on the left of which was a wheat-field, 
at the bottom of which field was a large pond, well known to 
me as the regular haunt of several pairs of water-hens. When | 
was about fifty yards above the gate that gave admittance from 
the road to the field, and probably about three hundred from 
the pond itself, 1 heard the cry of a water-hen. The sound 
produced the immediate impression that the bird which uttered 
it was certainly not more than twenty or thirty yards from me. 
I therefore proceeded as quietly and cautiously as | could in 
the direction of the gate, thinking that once there | should 
most likely be able, sooner or later, to see the bird without 
being myself observed in turn. On reaching the gate the 
sound appeared to come from a point some twenty yards lower 
down the field. I waited where | was for some minutes; 
but still it seemed to come from precisely the same point. I 
moved on a little, therefore, and as | moved, it appeared to 
move also, so as to keep at just the same distance before me, If 
I stopped, it stopped too; that is, it seemed during each halt, 
to come from one and the same spot, always about twenty 
yards in advance of me. At last, with the croaks still sound- 
ing in the same unmeaning, monotonous, mechanical sort of 
way, I came in sight of the pond, and of the croaking bird at 
the same instant ; eroaking away in the same dull, measured 
manner it had been doing for the last twenty minutes, and as 
unconscious of my presence as of the very unmelodious nature 
of its minstrelsy. The bird had been, past doubt, at the pond 
when I first heard it; and I do not suppose it had moved ten 
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yards in any direction during the whole time I had spent in 
watching and listening; and yet, at first, as at every suc- 
cessive period, it never occured to me to doubt that it was 
within thirty yards of where I was standing. 

Again, there is a similar peculiarity about the special note 
or sound emitted or produced by the snipe in the breeding 
season; the so-called ‘bleating’ or ‘ drumming,’ or ‘ whorring’ 
or ‘ buzzing’ of (I believe) the male bird. Many persons have 
been completely imposed upon the first time they heard it— 
as I was myself, most thoroughly—as to the point from which 
it really proceeded. I transcribe the note I made upon the 
occasion :—‘ The so-called bleating or drumming of the snipe © 
in the breeding season appears to me more to resemble the 
buzzing of a large bee ; so much so, that the first time I heard 
it I began to look for the bee, which I supposed was making 
the noise. I thought it had become in some manner entangled 
in the grass, and a long time did I seek in vain. I remember, 
on subsequent occasions also, its notes seemed very closely to 
resemble the buzzing of the bee. When the snipe emitted the 
sound, it was descending in a sort of curve, moving its wings 
very rapidly.” Moreover, the snipe that made the buzzing 
noise was at a considerable distance from me. I was in & 
meadow separted from the adjacent warren by the ordinary 
turfen wall, and I could not have been less than forty or fifty 
yards distant from that boundary; while the pool frequented 
by the snipes was certainly not less than eighty to a hundred 
yards beyond it. And it was in the air above this pool that 
the bleating snipe was pursuing his varying flight ; so that the 
snipe too, may with great correctness, be set down as possessed 
of ventriloquial powers. 

I will adduce one more instance of the note of a bird being 
uttered in one place, and appearing to come from another. 
Walking one day along the road from Armley to Kirkstall, l 
was delighted to hear the song of a bird I had not heard since 
my residence in Herefordshire had come to an end; I mean 
the woodlark. I was certainly surprised at hearing it in that 
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district; but still I could be under no sort of doubt. The 
notes, past question, were the notes of a woodlark. I looked 
up, and round and round. The song, whether from old asso- 
ciation or not I cannot tell, seemed to proceed from different 
parts of the customary aérial circle; still the songster was 
invisible, and after a long while I went away utterly perplexed. 
Two or three days after the mystery was solved. I went to 
pay my respects to a lady I knew in the neighbourhood, and 
there, in a cage at her drawing-room window, hung the wood- 
lark [ had been so mystified by a day or two before. He sang, 
as I sat by, cheerily and sweetly ; and then I saw whence the 
notes that puzzled me had proceeded. The window was 
perhaps fifty yards or so from the road on which I had been 
walking when I first heard the bird, but separated from it by a 
lofty wall, which forbade the passenger from looking in upon 
any but the higher windows of the house. But still, although 
the relative positions of the bird and myself were altered every 
time I moved a few paces along the road, the sound always 
seemed to proceed from the air above me. 

These are simple facts, and I have no theory to offer in 
connection with them. I could add many others to them ; some 
which have occurred to me recently, and in which the notes in 
question being heard by myself and another person not far 
from me, seemed to one and the other of us to proceed from 
two utterly different directions. Perhaps some birds can 
produce some of these effects at will; but I have no doubt that 
others of them may be—in fact, must be—accounted for on 
other grounds than the mere volition of the bird that produces 
them.—Athkinson’s Sketches in Natural H story. 
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BRIEF COMMENTS, 


The service of God.—1 Chron. vi. 49. ‘ Moses the servant of 

God.’—God has many servants. The elements are such—fire, 

air, earth, and water. The sun, the winds, the rain, the 

vapours, all obey his will. Angels are such, Heb. i. 14. Good 

men are such—all those by whatever name distinguished 

among men, who believe in Christ, love God, and keep the 
commandments. 

Moses is called, by way of pre-eminence among other men, 

the servant of the Lord ; concerning which we may observe :— 


: ; He was a servant of God when the service of God was 
4 deemed contemptible, and the number of such was few. 
i} He was very exemplary as a servant; there being in his 
i character much to imitate and little to avoid. 
4 His unwillingness to take upon him the leadership of Israel, 
j arose, no doubt, in some measure, from his feeling unfit for so 
responsible an office. 
| His self-denial, as a servant, was remarkable. From the 


day he discovered it to be the will of God, his Master, that he 
| should no longer live at ease in Pharoah’s palace and service, 
4 he renounced all hopes of preferment, wealth, and honour, and 
retired into scenes of obscurity, hardship, and poverty. 

Should a servant be mindful of his Master’s instructions, 
and in carrying them out implicitly obey as to the manner 
and time ; should he persevere, notwithstanding the greatest 
obstacles ; should he be kind and forbearinge to his fellow ser- 
vants, and having done his best, acknowledge himself to be 
nothing ?—Such did Moses. And we do well to imitate so good 
a servant of so blessed a Master. 

A happy choice.—Heb. xi. 25. ‘Choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God.’—Moses could find many 
reasons why he should remain attached to Pharoah’s house- 
hold. He had everything that heart could wish ; he lived in 
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polished society; his learning gained him reputation ; his in- 
tegrity secured the esteem of Pharoah, who, having no son, 
would in all probability appomt Moses as his successor to the 
throne of Egypt; and he might reasonably argue that if he 
remained at court he could better help the Israelites than he 
would be likely to do in any other position. Yet with all 
these bright prospects, he deliberately, at the Divine com- 
mand, chose ‘ rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fora season.’ By faith, he 
ame to this remarkable resolution, assured it was better for 
his soul, therefore better for him, to submit to the will of God 
his heavenly Father, than to follow the inclinations of his cor- 
rupt nature. 

How much need have young people to seek for the same 
faith, that they also in the prospect of a better inheritance, 
even a heavenly, may be enabled to overcome the blandish- 
ments of the world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘There was 
wisdom, as the result proved, in the choice which Moses made. 
His honour, his happiness, his reputation, and his everlasting 
salvation, were all promoted by the choice which he made. 
You are invited to manifest a similar display of decision on 
the side of Christ and heaven; hke Mary, to choose that good 
part which shall never be taken away from you. The pleasures 
of selfishness, sin, and sensuality are short and unsatisfying; 


but those of religion are solid, real, and everlasting. H. H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The deceitful brook.—Job vi. 15—20. On the 2nd of April 
1553, | crossed a stone bridge over the bed of a stream to the 
right of the village of Kulonieh, an hour and a half north-west 
of Jerusalem. It was then entirely destitute of water. Pro- 
kesch, a Germag traveller, who passed here a few weeks later 
in the season, speaks of it as a babbling stream when he saw 
it. Otto Von Richter, who was here in August, though he 


mentions the place under a wrong name, says that it contained 
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home, in order to burn them as fuel. I had seen heaps of the 
same material piled up near the limekilns in the vicinity of 
Urtas ; and I frequently saw troops of donkeys returning from 
the fields loaded with bundles of such fuel. The scarcity of 
wood in the East is very great, and the people are obliged to 
resort to the use of almost everything that is capable of being 
burnt, in order to procure the means of warming their houses 
in winter and of preparing their daily food. They not only 
cut down for this purpose the shrubs and larger kinds of grass, 
but gather the common withered grass itself and the wild 
flowers of which the fields display so rich a profusion. It is 
from this source that the Saviour derives the beautiful illus- 
tration which he employs’ for the purpose of repressing an 
undue solicitude on the pert of his followers respecting the 
wants of the present life.—Jii/. 

The jig-tree peeled.—Joelg, 7. The prophet Joel, in descnb- 
ing the ravages of a a of locusts, speaks of them as 
alighting on the fig-trees, peeling off the bark with their teeth, 
and then leaving them entirely white, after completing this 
work of devastation. From the prophet singling out the fig- 
tree as exhibiting this appearance, one would suppose the 
wood of this tree to have a peculiar whiteness, which other 
trees do not possess in the same degree. On meeting with 
the fig-tree for the first’ time, I was curious to ascertain 
whether this expectation was well-founded or not. I broke 
off some of the tender twigs, removed the bark, and was 
pleased to find that the result confirmed my conjecture. 
Though I examined several other trees, with reference to the 
same point, I satisfied myself that no one of them would pre- 
sent to the eye so remarkable an object as the fig-tree, with its 
bark stripped off from top to bottom. To look over a land- 
scape and see a multitude of these trees leafless, newly peeled, 
exposing to view the white wood, so peculiar to them as com- 
pared with other trees, would impress the spectator strongly 
with an idea of the desolating power of the locust: 1t was & 
master-stroke of the poet to fix on that circumstance for the 
purpose of conveying such an idea.—Llid. 
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GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE, 

SINGTLAR. ATMOSPHERIC PireNOMENON.—On the evening of the 24th 
of July—the day on which Mr. Scoresby landed in Greenland for the first 
time—a singular atmospheric phenomenon occurred, whereby he was made 
aware of his father’s approach, whilst his vessel (the /ame) was yet con- 
siderably below the horizon, The journal gives the following account of 
it :—‘ On my return to the ship, about 11 o’clock, the night was beautifully 
fine, and the air quite mild, The atmosphere, in consequence of the 
warmth, being ina highly refractive state, a great many curious appear- 
ances were presented by the land and icebergs. The most extraordinary 
effect of this state of the atmosphere, however, was the distinct inverted 
image of a ship in the clear-:sky, over the middle of the large bay or inlet, 
the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. Appearances of this 
kind | have before noticed, but the peculiarities of this were, the perfection 
of the image, and the great distance of the vessel that it represented. It was 
so extremely well defined, that when examined with a telescope, by Dolland, 
I could distinguish every sail, the general ‘rig of the ship,’ and its parti- 
cular character ; insomuch that 1 confidently pronounced it to be my 
father’s ship, the Fame, which it afterwards proved to be, though, on com- 
paring notes with my father, I found that our relative position at the time 
gave our distance from one another very nearly thirty miles, being about 
seventeen miles beyond the horizon, and some leagues beyond the limit of 
direct vision.’"—Life of Dr. Scoresby. 

Bers iN Pervu.—A few years ago a German got out to Peru a few hives 
of bees, au insect formerly unknown there. ‘The first year he obtained a 
plentiful supply of honey, but year by year it decreased, until now the 
animals will hardly collect any. The climate there is so equable that 
flowers can be had all the year round; and the sagacious bees, having dis- 
covered this fact, have evidently lost the instinct of hoarding honey for a 
winter that never comes. 

SUBMARINE PHoTroGRaPHuy.—A photograph has been taken of the bed 
of the sea. The camera, focussed for land objects, was enclosed in a box 
with a plate-glass front and a sliding shutter, which was withdrawn when 
the box was lowered. This application of photography will be useful in 


examining the state of piers, bridges, and submarine works. 


A Pitiar or Brryryne Gas.—While workmen were engaged in boring 
for coal near Pontefract, a strong smell of gas was perceived, and suddenly 
an eruption took place which threw the muddy water from the bore-hole 
about thirty feet imto the air. This continued, and put an end to the 
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boring. Subsequently some one applieda light to the gas, which then 
formed a fiery pillar of considerable height. The gas has continued burn- 
ing ever since it was lighted, but with a gradually diminishing flame, and 
it now ascends to about five feet above the level of the water. 


Co 


THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 


"Twas a lovely thought, to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away ; 

By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer’s day. 


Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 
And its graceful cup or bell; 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean-shell. 


To such sweet signs might the time have flowed 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden,—man’s first abode,— 
The glorious guests were gone. 


So might the days have been brightly told,— 
Those days of song and dreams ; 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main ; 

Which many a bark, with a weary guest, 
Hath sought—but still in vain. 


Yet is not life, in its-real flight, 
Marked thus—even thus—on earth, 

By the closing of ong hope’s delicht, 
And another's gentle birth ? 


Oh! let us live so that, flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sun-set hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 
—Mrs. Lemans. 


} 
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THE DIAL. 
Horr or tue Day. 
NAME OF THE FLOWER. OpENs. CLOSES 
Larcr Meton-THISTLe ... midnt. 
CoMMON SOWTHISTLE ... see pee 
WaATER-LILY ... 
NIGHT-F LOWERING CATCHFLY ‘ia 
YELLOW GOATSBEARD ... 
ALPINE LIAWKWEED 
ComMMON PURSLANE ... ee pee vai 1 p.m. 
ComMMOoN CAT’S-EAR = sen O45 
Wuitr Watrr-Liny 
ORANGE Day- LILY ... 
Cactts GRANDIFLORA ... midnt, 


N.E.—This list contains, as far as possible, the name of a flower which 


opens, and of another which closes, at each successive hour of the day. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Ilelen Dundas ; or, the Pastor’s Wife. J. Nisbet and Co. 


A tale of life at a country rectory ; pleasantly relating the duties and 
privileges of a clergyman’s wife. We must say, however, that the charac- 
ter of Helen seems unnaturally excellent. 


The Golden Fountain; or Bible-truth unfolded. A book for the young. 
By Rev. Jas. H. Wilson, M.A. Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d. 


A collection of fourteen addresses to children, in appropriate, earnest, 
affectionate language. We commend it with much pleasure. As a speci- 
men of its style, we extract the following from the address on ‘ Christ our 
example ’:— 


‘And now, dear children, have you learned of Christ ? Are you learning 
of Christ? Are you following. His steps? Are you taking Him as your 
example? Do you even wish to be like Jesus? Is it true, as you some- 
times sing,—*1 long to be like Jesus?” I have heard of a man painting 
a horse, and writing under it, “ This isa horse!” “Surely,” you say, “ it 
must have been very unlike, that he needed to do that.” And yet I fear 
that would need to be done in the case of many who set themselves up as 
Christians,—both old and young. There is so little likeness to Christ, 
that one would need to tell, “ This is meant to be a Christian!” I saw 
two people lately whom | had never seen before, and yet I knew at once 
who they were. How? They were so like their brother whom I knew. 
I saw the resemblance at once. Is it so with you and Christ ? “ They took 
knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus.’ “ Living Epistles of 
the Loi $ Jesus, known and read of all men.” You cannot learn of Christ 
in the Way we have been describing, until you come to Him—4delieve on 
Him—give up yourselves to him. That must be your first step, and it 
should be taken now—to-day. You must be like C hrist or perish! There 
is no possibility of getting to heaven, without being like Christ. You would 
not be fit for heaven otherwise ; you could not enjoy Christ's company. 
It is not enough to have the way to heaven opened up; you must be made 
fit for it,—that is, you must be like Christ : so that if you are not like llim 
on earth, you can never be wifi //im in heaven. Andas you cannot be like 
Christ until you have believed on Him, it must be,—“ Christ your Sav jour” 
first; “ Christ your example” next. 

‘ Believing children! strive to be like Christ; pray to be like Christ. 
Often put the question, Would Christ have done as I am doing, —spoken 
as I am speaking,—felt as I am feeling? Am I like Christ in this? And 
though often discouraged, still persevere; day by day seek to make some 
progress. ‘ Learn of Him ;” and “ when He shail appear, you shall be like 
flim, for you shall see Him as He is.””’ 


Appended to the work are some sixty ‘Hymns and Melodies,’ which 
makes the volume still more acceptable. 
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A Manual for Christian Schoolboys; containing Short Counsels and 
Prayers for private use. By Rey. C. H. Ramsden, M.A, Wertheim 
and Co. 


This little book is a little treasure. Its ‘Counsels,’ twelve in number, 
though short, are most valuable; and its Prayers, one for each morning, 
and one for each evening, in the week, are framed in a truly devotional 
spirit. The first Counsel is on ‘ Prayer,’ and is as follows :— 


‘Let no one and nothing tempt you to neglect prayer. That day cannot 
be a happy day which is begun without prayer. Do not attempt to pray 
in bed. Do not go down on your knees in a light and trifling spirit, or rise 
to join instantly in laughter and jesting. Try to remember through the 
day what you have prayed for in the morning. Often in the day lift up 
your heart to God; asking him to calm your temper, to curb your tongue, 
and to cleanse your thoughts. Do not venture to lie down at night upon 
a bed, from which you may never rise, without prayer. Ask forgiveness 
for the sins of the day, and protection through the night; ask for the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to make you a faithful servant of Christ. “ When 
thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord will 
I seek.” Ps. xxvii. 8. ‘“‘ Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” Matt. vil. 7.’ 

The other Counsels are on the Bible, Sundays, Study, Home, Friends, 
Temper, the Tongue, Truthfulness, Purity, Humility, General Conduct. 
The Sheli-flower Maker ; a true Story. Wertheim and Co. 

A very interesting narrative, illustrating the sentiment ‘God helps those 
who help themselves.’ Old and young will like to read it. 


HTelp for the ITelpless. By Rev. W. 3. Mackenzie, M.A. Seeley and Co. 

This book is an ‘effort to instruct or strengthen the faith of Christ's 
people. From its nature and style it is not addressed to young people, 
but the name of its author is sufficient to indicate its pious tendency. 


New Tracts for Working Homes.—My Pence; My Words; My Minutes ; 
My Neighbours. By the author of ‘John Hampton’s Home.’ Knight 
and Son. 1d. each. 


Usefal, practical advice. 


The Tongue of the Swearer: a Suffolk Story.— By Rev. C. B. Tayler. 

Wertheim & Co, 

A sad narrative, relating an appointment made by three daring blas- 
phemers, to utter oaths for a wager, and the death of the prime mover, 
before the time for meeting arrived. The occurrence happened many years 
ago in a Suffolk village; but Mr, Tayler says that a change has come over 
the rural district in which the awful event took place. 
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Annette; or Earsito Hear. Knight & Son. 


This book will be a most welcome addition to the school or nursery 
library. As a tale, it is well written, and very interesting; and it has 


much wise counsel for the young, put forth in a charming winsome manner. 
We must give an extract or two:— 


‘Hut in the whole house there was no room so full of pictures as the 
nursery. All sizes, all shapes, all kinds were to be seen there. Some 
were grave, and some gay; some were framed, and some unframed; some 
were hung up by cords, and some fixed up with a pin. Each of the three 
children had a wall of this room to herself, to cover with what pictures she 
pleased ; while the fourth side of the room had Bible pictures, which be- 
longed to them all. The only rule was that they might fasten up no picture 
till they could give a pretty good account of what it meant. Of course 
Isabella’s wall was fuller than Leonera’s, and Leonora’s fuller than An- 
nettes. While Annette was not much more than a:baby, and only just 
beginning to talk, she hada picture put upon her side of the room, as soon 
as she could tell its name, und say whether it was a dog, or a cat, or an ox, 
and point out the head, and the feet, and the tail. But when she was 
older, she had larger pictures, and she had to tell much more about them. 
Before she could fix up her engraving of the last new steamboat, she had to 
tell which were the masts, and which was the funnel], and which was the 
keel, and what were the uses of them, and where the ship was going, and 
across what ocean it would have to sail. Whenever New \ear’s Day came, 
the little girls were set to “ weed” their picture-wall,—that is, to take 
down and throw away what they had learned to think worthless. It was 
expected that as they became older, they would become wiser, and that 
they would outgrow their Laby-pictures. As their taste improved, so they 
found every year that some badiy-drawn picture which had once delighted 
them, had now lost its charms, and could be cast aside to make room for 
what was more worth keeping. In this way, Mr. Moseley was training 
their eye to see. He wished them to look into things, for themselves, and 
to judge of what is beautiful, pure, noble, truthful.’ 


This is a capital plan, worthy of imitation. In the chapter on ‘ The 
Voice of Scripture,’ is some excellent advice on reading the Bible, from 
which we take the following. Mrs. Moseley and Annette are conversing :— 


‘« Mamma, you sometimes say ‘reading’ and sometimes ‘hearing ;’ do 
you mean that we sometimes read the Bible alone, and sometimes hear it 
read out?” 

‘*¢ What you say is quite true, but it is not just what I meant. our 
father has spoken to you a good deal lately about different sorts of voices. 
The Bible comes to us as a voice,—a voice from God. When we read the 
Bible, even when we read it by ourselves, we ought to feel that it is like 
listening to the voice of God. Whenever we open the Bible, we should be 
ready to say with Samuel, ‘ Speak, Lord: for Thy servant heareth.’ 
These words are God’s words. These thoughts are God’sthoughts. very 
command given us in this book is a law from God. The promises and the 
threatenings alike came from Him. It was He who spoke by Moses, and 
by Isaiah, and by Paul, and by Peter; andsoon. He gave the message, 
and they brought it.” 
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seems long for a message, mamma.” 

*« Not longer than was needed. Never was there so small a book that 
had so much in it so important. As you dig deeper and deeper, you tind 
more treasure the further you go, and all enclosed in this small space.” 

‘«T can’t fancy it seems just the same as if God spoke to us Himself, or 
as if He had written the book like a letter with His own hand.” 

‘“Why not? IfIsend youa message by Mary or nurse, to say that you 
must go out fora walk, don t you feel bound to obey that messayre just as 
much as if I myself came and told you what to do ?” 

‘« Yes, | know I must in that case.’ 

Why 

“« Because it is your message, and you send it.”’ 

‘«*So you should look on the books of the Bible. Though they were 
written by men, yet the message came from God. The prophets who 
brought it were good men and true.” | 


PASSING EVENTS. 


THE creat fire which broke out at Cotton’s Whart, Tooley Street 


Saturday afternoor, 22nd June, and which continued to burn for several 


dav nor be remem! ered as the most av ful ntlavration that L 


dion has experienced for manv. many vears. lDropertvy was destroved to 
the amount of abont £1,000.000:) an 1 the tire was the cause of the 

death of Mr. Braidwood, a wall falling down and crushing him. Mr. 


Braidwood was for a considerable period superintendent of the London 
Fire Brigade, and was well known as a brave, skilful man. Better than 
all, he was a Christian. His death caused universal sorrow; and at his 
funeral, on 5Oth June, there was such a concourse of people as has not 
been known at a publie funeral since that of the Duke of Wellington. In 
the city business was very generally suspended, and it appeared from the 
crowd which assembled along the whole line of route to Abney Park 
Cemetery, as if all London had turned out to pay a last tribute of respect 
to the lamented deceased. The procession, which was of a very imposing 
character, consisted of the London Rifle Brigade and the 7th Tower 
Hamlets ; some 1,500 policemen, including superintendents and inspectors ; 
the firemen connected with the various brigades; and the hearse and 
mourning coaches. Dr. Cumming, of whose church Mr. Braidwood was 
for several years a member, conducted the religious services in the ceme- 
tery, which were at once simple and earnest in their character. 

On Sunday morning, 23d June, Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, was found dead in his room. He had transacted judicial 
business the day before. 

A coMET suddenly appeared on 30th June, unannounced, unexpected, 
Of course, many astronomers were promptly at work with their observa- 
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: tions and calculations; and they tell us that the nucleus (which was 


of miles in length; that it was at its least distance from the sun on 10th 
June, being then 76 millions of miles from him; that its distance from 


| extremely brilliant) was 400 miles in diameter, and the tail 16 millions 


: the earth on 29th June, was 13 millions of miles; and that it is probable 
that in the course of Sunday, 30th June, the earth passed through the 


tail of the comet. Some, at first, thought this might be the comet of 
Charles V., which appeared in 1556, and is expected this year or next, 


; but it seems it is not the same. 

. Tre Queen, following the example of her royal husband, planted a tree 
in the Royal Horticultural 4rardens on 2 ith June. 

Accounts from America inform us that Prince Alfred has been to 
Niagara. 

E Tue Prince of Wales is in Ireland, taking part in military life in the 
: encampment onthe Curragh of Kildare. Some of our readers may not 
know that a Curragh isa race-course. This at Kildare is said to be the 


: largest and finest in Europe. Her Majesty is going to Ireland in August, 
{ and will visit the lakes of Killarney; so it may be expected that the 
f Emerald Isle will not lack tourists this season. 


OMNIANA, 


PorviaTion.—The population of England and Wales, according to the 
Census of 1861, 1s:— 


- 


“0,061 725 

being an inerease, since 1851, of 2.134.116. The population of London is 
2.503.034, beimg an increase since of 440,798. 
A VrteRaN.— Among the pensioners who presented themselves lately 
before the magistrate at the Marlborough Street Police Court to have their 
papers signed, was one 85 years of age, named Joh: n Benton. ‘ Old John,’ 
the name he is better known by in Soho. was born in St. James’s parish, 
and enlisted when a very young man. He was at the taking of Copen- 
hagen, the siege of Flushing, the taking of the Dutch fleet at Texel, all 
through the Peninsular campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing 
the names ‘ Toulouse,’ ‘Py renees,’ *Salamanca,’ ‘ Fuentes d’Unor,’ 
‘Busaco,” and * Ex | t.” Hewas alsoat the battles of Corunna, Alexandria, 
in 1801, when he lost part of a finger, &. He has a pension of Is. 
a-<day ; and, with the kindness of some of the tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourh of his home in eter “treet, Soho, he s to obtain 
livelihood, 

krerers oF Civit Wak. private letter received in Chelmsford from 
a resident in the State of New York, says :—‘ Alas! this poor country 1s 
no longer the happy and prosperous one it has hitherto been, but 1s cursed 


- 
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with the horrors of divisions and civil war. It is hard, indeed, to realize that 
such things exist, sitting, as Iam here, surrounded by comforts, peace, 
and beauty. Our home is a lovely one on the banks of the Hudson, seventy- 
five miles from New York and from Alb: iny—the former the chief city, the 
latter the capital of New York. We have seven acres of land and a 
comfortable house, barn, carriage-house, &c.: an excellent garden and all 
the comforts that it rives, as well asa cow of unapproachable excellence ; 
and we make our own butter and eat the fruits of our own land. I am 
sorry to say that there is now every probability of our being compelled to 
give up our beautiful and happy home, for the disaffection of the South 
inay, we dread to think, cause our ruin, as almost all we have is invested 
there, and all payments from that quarter have ceased. Should the 
war continue there will be little bope for us. It is a fearful thing to 
look forward to, so secure and certain as we felt of a competence for all 
time.’ 

Aw Ectuipss in Ceyton.—About two or three years ago, an eclipse of the 
sun was expected in Ceylon, and there was a Buddhist priest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galle who published an account of its expected appearance, 
and issued a challenge to all the Europeans to test the respective merits of 
Eastern and Western science. His statemeht was published in the lead- 
ing paper of the island, and attracted very general attention. As I hap- 
pened to know the true elements of the eclipse as they had been rectified 
for the latitude and longitude of Ceylon, I published a counter-statement 
and accepted the challenge. It was very generally known among the 


natives, and the day was looked for with the greatest anxiety, because 


they all felt that ww trath or falsehood of their relicion was at stake. 
According to the priest’s account, this eclipse should have commenced at 
twenty minute s past nine, and should have terminated at one o’clock, and 


to European calculations, it was to commence at nine l was to 
cease at twelve o'clock, and only about one-third of the sun's dise was to 
be hid; so that there was a difference of twenty minutes in the beginning 


CIOCR, 


fifteen-sixteénths of the sun's dise should have been obseured. According 
an 


of it, and an hour in the termination of it. I scarcely need state what the 
result was. The eclipse happened just according to the European calcula- 


tions. There were tens of thousands of the natives watch : 
with intense anxiety. They all admitted that the European calculation 
was right, and they all confe sed that the Budd hist 3’ system of astronomy 
and geography was false.—ev. J. Rippon, at Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


Powrr or Krinpyess.—At the annual meeting of the London City 
Mission, the Rev. Canon Champneys said :—I remember once a very valued 
friend of mine, a barrister, now passed away, who spent his Sundays in 
Visiting a hospital. He told me that on one occasion he sat down by the 
bedside of one of the very poorest, the most ignorant, and, without using 


the word in any offensive manner, one of the very lowest men he had ever 


seen in his life—a man whose English, had it been taken down, would have 
been the most complete and perfect dislocation of the Queen's bnglish that 


he ever he No word seemed LO be in It as if 
that which should have been a jointed and vertebrated sentence had been 
separated at every joint, and thrown together anyhow. My friend was a 
man of the most tender pirit——a man whose tender spirit radiated from 
one of the most striking faces I ever saw; and I can well understand how 
he looked when he sat down by that poor man’s bed. He began first, as 


all should who visit the sick, to break ground on temporal matters, to 
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sympathize with them o,; that which they can understand so well—their 
bodily sufferings—to shyw that we are not indifferent to what they are 
suffering as men; and then, after speaking a few kind words, he was pro- 
ceeding to say something further for his Master, whom he so dearly loved, 
when he saw the man’s face begin to work convulsively. The muscles 
quivered; and at last, jifting up the sheet, and drawing down his head, 
he threw the sheet over his face, burst into a violent fiood of tears, and 
sobbed aloud. My friend wisely waited till this storm of grief was passed, 
and then the poor fellow’ emerged from under the clothes, his face bearing 
the traces of the tears that had flowed down it. When he was able to 
speak, my friend asked him, ‘ What is it that has so touched you? I hope 
that I have not said anything that was painful to you. What can have 
moved you so much?’ And as well as the man could sob out, he sobbed 
out these words, ‘Sir, you are the first man that ever spoke a kind word 
to me since I was born, and I can’t stand it.’ 

THE GOSPEL FOR ALL.—No matter what is the state of a man, no mat- 
ter what the shape of the head, the colour of the skin, or the contour of 
the face, or the variety of local circumstances, the message that we have 
suits them all, singing in liberty, or groaning in slavery; wandering as 
the Arab, individualized as the Jew, effeminate as the Asiatic, prejudiced 
as the Chinaman, superstitious as the Foulah or the Mandingo, ignorant 
as the Hottentot, flesh-loving as the Fijians, warlike as the Friendly 
Islanders, cruel as the Turk, revengeful as the Spaniard, down-trodden as 
the Italian, pleasure-seeking as the Frenchman, or gold-thirsiy as the 
Englishman—it suits them all. What was it that Brainerd preached to 
the poor Indian’? The Gospel. What did Moffatt preach to the Pechua- 
nas’ ‘The Gospel. What did the martyr of Erromanga preach to the 
South Sea Islanders’? The Gospel... What did Dr. Coke preach to the 
Negro’ The Gospel. What did the Moravians preach to the Greenlanders ? 
The Gospel. What is Dr. Duff now preaching to the literati of Calcutta ? 
The Gospel. What is Jenkins teaching in Madras? The Gospel. Now, 
what does Wilson preach in Fiji? and Piercy in Canton? Still the 
Gospel. O, I rejoice to think that the prophecy is now approaching 
its fulfilment: ‘There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the ends of the world.’ And well-nigh girdling the globe with the music 
of their message, their thousand voices blend in harmony, and their 
one utterance is, ‘1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’—Jer. 
Gervase Smith, at Meeting of Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Tue Heart HAarpgENING.—On a winter evening, when the frost is set- 
ting in with growing intensity, and when the sun is now far past the 
meridian and gradually sinking in the western sky, there is a double reason 
why the ground grows every moment harderand more impenetrable to the 
plough. On the one band, the frost of evening, with ever increasing in- 
tensity, is indurating the stiffened clods. On the other hand, the genial 
rays, which alone can soften them, are every moment withdrawing and 
losing their enlivening power. Oh! take heed that it be not so with you! 
As long as you are unconverted, you are under a double process of harden- 
ing. The frosts of an eternal night are settling down upon your souls; 
and the Sun of righteousness is hastening to set upon you for evermore. 
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On the 3lst of August, for September 7th, will be issued, the First 
Number of 


JOHN NEW JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


Designed for the promotion and defence of Biblical Truth, and the 
advancement of Religion in the homes of the people. THE QUIVER will 
be larger than any journal yet issued at the price of One Penny. The 
whole of its Articles and other contents will written with a view to 
interest and instruct the family-circle. They will be furnished by the 
ablest writers of the day, and will be free from all sectarian bias. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of Advertisements will be in- 
serted ; and as it is intended to issue 100,000 copies of the First Number, 
the columns of THE QUIVER will present unusual advantages to Adver- 
tisers. Advertisements will be charged at the rate of 8d. per line. 
§CassELL, PETTER, AND GALFIN, Lup@atTe Lonpon. 


5th Ten Thousand, crown 8vo., sg 32 pp., Twenty Engravings, price 
TWOPENCE, 


The Pictorial Model of the Tabernacle in the 


Wilderness. 


Its Rites and Ceremonies, as inaugurated by Moses, and practised under 
his Superintendence. With Explanatory Observations. By Joxnn 
DILWorRTH. 

‘As a help to the clergy in supplying reliable explanations on the whole 
of Jewish sacrifices, as a guide and help to the teacher in our collegiate, 
middle-class, and common schools, or as a bhand-book to the student, and 
supils of every class, this manual is one of the most useful and safest 
~uides ever compiled.’— English Journal of Education, 


Now Ready, Vol. L., in cloth, ls. 8d 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY 


A COLLECTION OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION 
FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE 
STU DENTS. 

‘The Biblical Treasury, Vol. 1., is one of the most useful and interesting 
of the Union’s publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every 
variety of source, which it is most serviceable to bring together in this 
cheap manual form.’—Nonconformist. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 566 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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A NEW HYMN BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK. 


Containing 341 Hymns. Demy 32mo., neatly bound in 


roan, gilt edges, ls. 


red leather, price 8d 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK. 


SMALL EDITION, CONTAINING 341 HYMNS. 
In limp cloth, 4d.; roan, gilt edges, 8d. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Receivep.—E. S. R.—H. B—H. R. —M. S.—E. W. P.—D. 
Booxrs &c., RecetvED.—The Testimony of Sceptics.—Papal Aggressions.— 
The Test of Truth.—The Ten Commandments set to Music.—Honesty.— 
This World and the Next. 
All Communications. =a for tow &e., to be addressed to the 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 


HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. With 14 ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Josrru A. Mrey, of the Sunday School Union. 


Extract of a letter from J. Langton, B.A., Head Master of the Normal School, 
British and Foreign School, Borough Road ;— 


“My dear Sir,—Permit me to thank you for the nice copy of your 

‘ Palestine’ with which you favoured me. I have great pleasure in being 
able to say that it appears to me to be decidedly superior to any that | 
have seen, of the same sie, and that it ought on the ground of merit to 
take a prominent place amongst the school-books of the country. 

** The thirty-four chapters of this book comprise a weil-condense ly of infort 
respecting t! if ay th Ho lL, ind. its climate and ph 
described in detail. A map «nd numerous engravings add to the interest and 
the work.’ FE duc at ional Rekerd. 

** The object of this little work is sufficiently described in the title. [tis well anc 
care fully compiled, and to teachers and elder «ch lars, aa well as for prival Unt, + 
will be found a very serviceable manual.”"—The Freeman. 


In foolscap Svo., Illustrated with 31 Engravings, in cloth, Is. Gd.; gilt edges, 2s., 


BIBLE MONTHS 
OR, THE SEASONS IN PALESTINE, 
As Illustrative of Scripture. 
By W. H. Grosenr, F.G.8., of the Sunday School Umon. 
Author of .** Illustrative Teaching,” 


‘A useful book of reference for Sunday School teachers, evidently carefully prepares, 
and deserves great praise. Magazine 


Mr. {,roser has pre luce dj n Ve ry lise ful ok - 
tions and seasons of the Holy Land, illustrates various portions of Semptur . re rs 
of its allusions more ite lligible or more sunday leacher s ire 


Groser has rendered valuable service to ten bv coll 
scattered through larger aid cxpensive works, and presenting them in a co! 
e. The numerous ijlustrations add much to the ix auty and Value his 

-ducator. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 


Tie beautiful new gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which were opened by His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Consort, on 3rd June, will form one of the chief attractions of 
that most favoured locality, Kensington, and in giving-our 
readers a representation of a portion of it, we can only recom- 
mend those who are within reach, and who have not yet 
visited these gardens, to do so. We select the following pas- 
sages from the address of the Prince on the occasion :— 


‘That which last year was still a vague conception, is (he 
said) to-day a reality, and, I trust, will be accepted as a 
valuable attempt, at least, to reunite the science and art of 
gardening to the other sister arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. This union existed in the best periods of art, 
when the same feeling pervaded and the same principles regu- 
lated them all. This garden, itself the offspring of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, will hardly be completed ere that Exhibition 
shall have been rivalled, and, I trust, even surpassed, by the 
beauty and success of that which we hope next year to witness. 
This garden will then open an additional source of enjoyment 
to the thousands who may be expected to crowd the New 
Crystal Palace of Industry ; nay, we may hope that it will, at 
no distant day, form the inner court of a vast quadrangle of 
public buildings, rendered easily accessible by the broad roads 
which will surround them; buildings, where science and art 
may find space for development, with that air and light which 
are, elsewhere, well-nigh banished from this overgrown metro- 
polis. Unrivalled opportunities are here offered for the display 
of works of art, and for the erection of monuments as tributes 
to great men and public benefactors. The memorial of the 
Exhibition of 1851, the result of private subscriptions, will be 


the first received in these grounds; and adorned with a statue 


of the Queen, wills the centre of the garden. 
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THE GRAND EXHIBIMION OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
CLASSES. 


A pusiic meeting was lately held by the representatives of 
the Zoological Classes, the president, the Hippopotamus, being 
in the chair; when it was proposed that the members of the 
society should contribute to a Grand Exhibition of the works 
of industry and mechanical skill produced by each individual, 
or peculiar to his physical structure. The scheme was warmly 
advocated by many eloquent speakers, and the Hippopotamus, 
the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the Giraffe, and the Lion, were 
appointed to carry the design into effect. 

It being the first business of the committee to decide upon 
a convenient site for the Exhibition, a considerable time was 
occupied in examining the various plans forwarded for approval. 
The first that was laid before them was designed by the Beaver, 
and was very elaborate in detail. It proposed to form a dam 
across the Nile, or some other mighty river, and upon it to 
construct several large edifices, connected together by smaller 
ones and passages, in which the different exhibitors might be 
accommodated with as much space as they needed. The ex- 
penses of this plan would not, according to his calculation, be 
by any means exorbitant, as the timber could be procured 
from the interior of the country, and readily floated down the 
stream. He also submitted an estimate of the number of 
trunks required for the foundation of his structure, the tops 
and lops being used in building the upper chambers. He 
urged that one great advantage of his plan—one which could 
not fail to commend itself to the judgment of the committee— 
was, the extreme cleanliness induced by a stream of water 
running through the ground floor, keeping the whole building 
at all times fresh and cool. 

This design was by no means approved by the Lion. He 
objected that a stream of water running through the ground 
floor, would cause much inconvenience to the visitors of the 
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Exhibition, particularly to those of the Feline race, who have 
a great dislike to damp rooms. 

The second plan which was brought under consideration, 
was sent in by the Jackal. It was, to occupy one or more of 
the Catacombs found at the base of the Great Pyramid. He 
proposed, with the assistance of his friend the Laughing 
Hyena, to remove all the rubbish contained in them, and, by 
an ingenious contrivance for rendering self-acting the leathern 
wings of the Vampire Bat, he guaranteed a thorough ventila- 
tion. After some deliberation on this plan, the Elephant 
flourished his trunk and said there appeared to him to be 
many grave objections to it. The steep and dangerous descent, 
and the narrow, contracted entrances, would render it impos- 
sible for him to hold a stall there. The absence of light and 
sunshine, too, would be a serious inconvenience. Then, the 
arrangement proposed for ventilation was most absurd, and 
impossible to be carried out. It was well known that by day 
the Bat was in the constant habit of sleeping suspended by 
those very wings of which the Jackal proposed to make use. 
Did he suppose that the Exhibition would be open at might 
and closed by day ? 

The Camel sent in a sketch of an Oasis in the Desert, where 
the Exhibition would appear to great advantage, under the 
cool shade of the tall and graceful palm trees which grew 
there. It would, no doubt, he said, be visited by all who 
passed near the spot. The Giraffe rather approved this plan. 
He pronounced it the best and most feasible which had yet 
been presented to them, and if the rest of the committee 
thought with him, he was ready to give it his full approval. 

The Hippopotamus was sorry to differ with his tall 
friend, but he feared that this scheme was utterly untenable, 
The isolation of the spot, the absence of all means of con- 
veyance,—excepting, indeed, the Camel's own back,—the great 
distance from any lake or river, appeared to him to be insur- 
mountable obstacles. The scarcity of provisions, and the 


many dangers attendant on a journey through the desert, 
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would deter all the more timid of their friends from visiting 
the Exhibition. 

The last proposition discussed by the committee was a plan 
for the erection of a building of ice on the Frozen Ocean, to 
be lighted by the condensed coruscations of the Aurora Bore- 
alis, and warmed by a spark of latent heat generated in the 
nearest iceberg, which the influence of a strong magnetic 
current was to kindle into a flame. 

This fanciful scheme was concocted by the Polar Bear. The 
Rhinoceros exclaimed that this was the wildest and most pre- 
posterous of all the plans which had been laid before them, 
and wished to know how such a design could possibly be 
carried into effect. He was sure that the rigour of the climate 
would effectually chill the intellect, cramp the energies, and { 
paralyze the inventive powers of the exhibitors. With regard 
to the novel mode of procuring light and heat, he was con- 
vinced that the Bear would find much difficulty in carrying 
his theory into practice. He believed that the coruscations of 
the Aurora were too volatile to allow of condensation ; and as 
to heat being evolved from an iceberg, and increased by means 
of magnetism, he must confess that it verged too much on the 
province of the necromancer to please him. Indeed he was 
inclined to suspect that the plan itself might be a hoax, sent 
in only to mystify and perplex. 

After mature deliberation, the honourable gentlemen of the 
committee rejected all these plans as impracticable. At this 
stage of the proceedings, a hasty messenger appeared with a 
new design for the proposed Exhibition. 


lt was handed to the Chairman, whose expressive counte- 
nance brightened with satisfaction as he examined its contents. 
‘We have at last, my friends,’ said he, in answer to the in- 
quiring looks of those around him, ‘we have at last found 
what we want. There can be no objection to the plan I have 
before me. It is to fit up for our use one of those beautiful 
natural temples of India, the Banian trees. The Tiger, who 
has sent us this plan, assures us that there is a very fine one 
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in the vicinity of his lair; that it is every way suited to our 
purpose, its many pendant branches having formed long vistas 
of arches, and spread over suflicient ground for the accommo- 
dation of all our contributors. 

The Hippopotamus here.showed the drawings that accom- 
panied the proposal, and, after a little more consultation, it 
was decided to adopt the estimate sent and the site recom- 

| mended, as the most suitable to be found for the purpose. 

The locality being thus satisfactorily chosen, the next busi- 
ness was to select from among the host of contributions 
offered, those most suitable for the exhibition. 

The Whale applied for a large space, in addition to that 
already allotted to him, wherein to display the skeleton of a 
gigantic member of his family, one of an extinct species of 
Whale, 70 feet in length, which had been found in America, 
embedded in a marly limestone soil. 

The Ant-eater also desired room to exhibit the remains of 
the Megatherium, a far-off and extinct connection of his. ‘To 
this the Klephant objected that if things of such ancient date 
were admitted, it would change the character of the Exhibi- 
tion, the design of which was to encourage the more modern 
developments of physical structure and mechanical skill. The 
tertiary formations were rich in the remains of extinct mem- 
bers of the family to which he belonged, but he had decided 
to let the bones of the Mammoth and the Mastodon rest in 
peace ; and he thought his friends would agree with him that 
a period of 6,000 years allowed sufficient scope for all contri- 
butors, and that every thing of an earlier date should be 
rejected. 

The Lion quite agreed with his friend, the last speaker, in 
all that he had said. He observed that there were doubts 
whether all the extinct Pachydermata belonged to one era. 
Some of them were supposed to have lived in more modern 
times, even subsequent to the creation of man, but the Kle- 
phant having waived his right to exhibit them, he had the 


better claim to be heard. ‘The chairman acquiesced in this 
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decision, and the resolution was unanimously agreed to. The 
magnificent tree having been viewed, and approved by the 
committee, and the leafy arcades swept and prepared, con- 
tributions quickly poured in from all parts of the world. 

The Lion exhibited a shaggy mane, covering his neck and 
shoulders. This mane was rather darker than the rest of his 


dress, and added much to the dignified gravity of his deport- 


ment. His wife, the Lioness, he said, had no mane. She did 
not wish for one, and as she was not called upon to fight so 
often as he was,it might be only an incumbrance to her. He 
found it a great defence and protection against the teeth and 
claws of his enemies, who were choked with a mouthful of 
long, thick hair when they tried to tear his throat. He also 
showed immense strength; instances having been known of 
his capturing and carrying off animals of a size and weight 
far superior to his own. 

The Rhinoceros exhibited two singular horns placed on his 
nose, which, only growing fr»m the skin, and being not 
attached to the bone, are to ,ome trifling extent moveable. 
The principal horn is often nearly three feet in length, and 
although a blunt, clumsy lookMhg instrument, the bulk and 
strength of the Rhinoceros render it a very formidable 
weapon. He also contributed his skin, offering it as a target 
for riflemen to fire at, at sixpence a-head ; not that he by any 
means despised their skill as excellent marksmen, but that his 
hide was bullet-proof, and it might amuse them, while it did 
him no harm. 7 

The Elephant exhibited a very long nose, formed by a re- 
markable prolongation of the tubes of the nostrils. The 
Elephant declared that he could not say enough in praise of 
his nose. It might be said, figuratively speaking, to be meat, 
drink, and clothing to him. He had, as might be seen, no 
neck to speak of, and he was better without one, for it would 
have rendered his great head too heavy for him to carry about ; 
but without this valuable nose, he could never have reached 
his food or water, and must have starved in the midst of 
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plenty. He also exhibited two enormous tusks, composed of 
the finest ivory, and weighing nearly sixty pounds each. He 
did not, he said, prize them so highly as his trunk, althongh 
he was aware that others set a far higher value upon them; 
yet they were useful in uprooting trees, or helping a friend 
out of a ditch; and he needed them whenever he had to fight, 
but that was very rarely, for like most giants, he was of a 
peaceable disposition. 

The Giraffe forwarded a curious model of a tongue, which, 
by its length and flexibility, enabled her to crop the leaves of 
the tall mimosas, and other trees on which she feeds. This 
organ possessed a decided advantage over the generality of 
long tongues, in being employed solely for the benefit of its 
owner, and never in inflicting injury upon others. 

The Fox sent a system of tactics for catching the careless 
and unwary, practised by himself with great success, and 
drawn with care by the assistance of a quill from the wing of 
the last goose that he had plucked. 

The Whale sent in many contributions. The first consisted 
of several plates or slices of whalebone, fringed along one 
side like a comb. They formed, he said, the net in which he 
caught fish for his dinner every day. He heartily wished that 
he could do without them, and keep himself thin; for he be- 
lieved that it was on account of this whalebone and his com- 
fortable fat, that he was so unmercifully chased about the seas 
by those little spiteful creatures called men ; so small, and yet 
so powerful, that he was no match for them, bigas. he was. He 
sent the large head of his cousin, the Sperm Whale, half filled 
with spermaceti. There was no whalebone in his mouth, but 
with the head came some fine specimens of ambergris. 

Of another cousin, the Narwhale, he sent the upper jaw, in 
which were fixed two long, straight tusks of the finest ivory, 
spirally twisted in order to hold what they pierced, and 
sharply pointed at the end. This jaw, he said, was a remark- 
able specimen ; one tusk only is in general developed, the 
other remaining in reserve in the socket, until, perhaps, the 
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first is broken or worn away. The Narwhale sometimes used 
this formidable weapon to fight with ships that accident- 
ally offended him, and made dangerous holes in their sides. 
A vessel once sprung a leak, possibly from the blow of a Nar- 
whale, and was filling rapidly, when, in a moment, the leak 
was stopped. The vessel was pumped dry, reached her port 
in safety, and, on examination, the horn of a Narwhale was 
found firmly fixed in the hole, having probably stuck and 
broken off on his giving a second blow. 

The Prairie Dog contributed a model lodging-house. lt 
was shaped like a truncated cone, about three feet in diameter 
at the base, and two at the top, This mound was built up 
with great care, the earth turned out in burrowing being 
trodden down until quite firm and smooth, and grass allowed 
to grow over it to increase its stability. Near the top of the 
cone was the entrance, from which a passage descended per- 
pendicularly for two or three feet, and then ran sideways for 
several feet further, ending in a little chamber, where was a 
curious nest made of roots and grass, firmly woven together, 
and as round asa ball. Within this was another nest, witha 
small hole leading to it just large enough to admit air. In 
this snug retreat the little animal sleeps through the winter. 
During the summer he likes to sit on the flat roof of his house 
in the sunshine, chatting with his neighbours. 

The Opossum exhibited a model nursery. It was a com- 
modious pouch, which she carried always about with her, and 
in which she placed her little ones as soon as they were born. 
When old enough to run about, they used it merely as @ 
sleeping room, and place of refuge if danger threatened them. 
There were strong muscles attached to it, by which their 
mother could securely shut them m. She exhibited also a 
long prehensile tail, with which she could hang from the bough 
of a tree, and swing herself within reach of birds’ nests built 
upon twigs too slender to bear her weight. Or if, as often 
happened, she wished to give her children a ride on her broad 
back, they coiled their little tails round her large one, and thus 
held on quite safely. 
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The Ermine exhibited two costumes; one for summer, con- 
sisting of a brown vest and white neck-cloth; the other, for 
winter, of white, turned up with black at the tail. 

The Dormouse sent a pretty little nest, very snug and 
warm, in which he passed the winter, curled neatly up into a 
ball, with his tail wrapped round him, trusting to the thermo- 
meter at its tip to inform him when the warm weather was 
come and it was time for him to waké up and uncurl himself. 

The Red Monkeys exhibited a model of the first suspension 
bridge that was ever put together. It was a most ingenious 
structure, composed of a number of the strongest members of 
their community, and was built m the following manner :—- 
One able-bodied monkey caught hold of the strong limb of a 
tree overshadowing the stream to be crossed, and, twining his 
tail securely round the branch, let himself down to his full 
length. Another monkey then passed along the branch, and 
twisting his tail around the body of the first, hung down to 
form the second link in the chain. Another and another fol- 
lowed, until the line of monkeys that dangled from thé tree 
was long enough to reach a corresponding tree on the 
opposite bank. They then set themselves swinging, and 
gradually acquired sufficient impetus to throw the endmost 
monkey into the opposite tree, where he caught firm hold of a 
strong bough, and the animated suspension bridge was com- 
plete, and ready for their wives and children to cross upon. 
When done with it was taken to pieces in a few minutes. The 
hindmost monkey, after giving due notice to the rest, let go 
his hold, and was swung across the water; and as soon as he 
was safe on the other side, the tails were all uncurled, and the 
bridge parted into fragments, to rest in the trees, and con- 
gratulate each other on the feat they had accomplished. 

We cannot stay to describe all the wonders that were seen 
and admired. On the whole, the Exhibition passed off remark- 
ably well. There was, however, at one moment some little 
danger that the harmony of the meeting would be disturbed. 
The Austrian Bear growled fiercely at an Italian Greyhound 
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which happened to cross his path ; but the Rhinoceros imme- 
diately planted his massive foot between them, and the Bull, a 
fine powerful animal, lowered his horns, and said quiefly, but 
decidedly, that no insolence or oppression would be permitted 


there. 
( To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 


Amonast the many peculiar ceremonials associated with the 
idol worship of the ancient Greeks, not the least interesting 
and striking was that known as ‘ The Eleusinian Mysteries,’ 
which were celebrated every fifth year at Eleusis, in a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Ceres, in whose honour these 
rites were observed. Notwithstanding the solemn oaths by 
which the initiated were bound to maintain the strictest secrecy, 
these mysteries have been unveiled, and minute and graphic 
descriptions of the ceremonials have been recorded by more 
than one cotemporary historian ; and, without following them 
into minor details, we propose to give a broad sketch of the 
more prominent features. 

All persons applying for initiation, were obliged for a con- 
siderable time to observe. certain rules which regulated their 
diet, mode of life, &c., and also bound themselves by fearful 
oaths never to divulge any part of the mysteries—vows, a strict 
adherence to which was most rigidly enforced, and the 
slightest infraction (if known) punished with instant death. 

They then purified themselves by bathing in the river Ilissus, 
and having offered the prescribed sacrifices, were on the day 
appointed conducted in a grand‘procession to the porch of the 
temple ; here they were crowned with garlands of flowers, and 
dressed in new garments, which they continued to wear till 
quite worn out, and then dedicated the rags in the temple, as 
too sacred to share the ordinary fate of such remnants. 

Everything being prepared, they were led into the interior, 
and, before the doors were locked, one of the officers pro- 
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claimed, with a loud voice, a stern mandate, enjoining all the 


uninitiated to keep at a distance from the temple, and 
denouncing the most terrible judgments, if any should dare to 
trespass or pry into the sacred mysteries; nor were these 
menaces mere idle words, for if any person was found to have 
crowded into the sanctuary, even through accident, or igno- 
rance, he was put to dedth without mercy. 

Every precaution having thus been taken to ensure seerecy, 
the ceremonies began, and to inspire the greater reverence 
and terror, were always nocturnal, and performed in profound 
darkness. A large figure of Ceres was first displayed, 
momentarily illumimated by fitful gleams of light, while loud 
lamentations and wailings were heard to issue from every 
corner of the bwlding, and the candidates were beaten by 


some invisible hand. 

One of the priests kindled a firebrand at the altar, and 
sprang to a certain part of the temple, waving the torch with 
the utmost fury ; a second snatched it from him, roaring, and 
waving it to and fro in the most frantic manner ; then a third, 
| fourth, and so on; the cries and beating meanwhile continuing. 

F A solemn pause ensued, and a few trifling questions were 
put to the initiated by unseen interrogators ; after this the 
sacred herald read a lecture on the allegorical import of the 
sacred symbols, which was heard with the most profound atten- 
: tion, a breathless silence prevailing throughout the buglding. 

; This was succeeded by pompous eulogiums upon the virtuous 
44 conduct and heroic example of great men and demigods, 
enforced by suitable exhortations, urging the votaries to 
imitate their noble actions. 

In order the more thoroughly to impress this advice upon 
their minds, certain pageants followed, in which the more 
meritorious deeds of these heroes and gods were exhibited 
with great pomp and splendour, aided by all the dexterous 
mechanical devices the sacerdota! college could bring to their 
assistance. 

The darkness was instantaneously dissipated by a sudden 
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burst of brilliant light, revealing representations of some era 
in the history of these men—this as suddenly disappeared, and 
everything was wrapt in darkness, rendered more profound 
by the rapid transition—earthquakes shook the building— 
unearthly noises were heard all around—artificial thunder 
reverberated from the roof and walls of the temple—mimic 
lightning and flashes of fire ;nwomentafily illuminated the dense 
gloom, affording hasty glimpses of extraordinary visions— 
horrible spectres, ghastly phantoms, frightful apparitions, and 
awful monstrosities; demon; appeared wrapt in flames—the 
furies with tresses of snakgys, and the angry fiends of hell 
ready to seize their victims, all uttering the most diabolical 
yells, cries, and howlings, which, mingling with the thunder, 
and other noises, created a tempest of discordant sounds, that 
can better be imagined than described. 

This was repeated again and again in varying phases, with 
all the terrific accompaniments the crafty priests could devise, 
each time increasing in horror, till towards the end the tern- 
fied spectators, perspiring with dread, were completely para- 
lyzed with fear, and filled with apprehension and alarm ; they 
trembled, shuddered, swooned, and sank affrighted to the 
ground, doubtless believing that they had been ushered into 
the regions of Pandemonium. 

At this point the scene gradually changed; the thunders 
died away in the distance—the noises became fainter—the 
flashes few and far between—the goblins disappeared, and all 
was again silent, save the half-suppressed breathing of the 
votaries. All at once the entire temple was brilliantly illumi- 
nated—the brightest effulgence instantaneously burst upon 


the sight—the gorgeous decorations of the edifice, hitherto 
concealed, appeared in all their magnificence and splendour; 
and another pageant was presented descriptive of the joys and 
pleasures of the Elysian fields—the final reward of the virtuous. 

There were open plains, flowery meads, gurgling streams, 
and waving groves ; the melting strains of music stole softly 
on the ear—an ethereal radiance beamed from every object ; 
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fragrant odours and aromatic scents perfumed the air ; lively 
dances and happy revels, performed by beauteous nymphs, 
enchanted the sight; melodious notes were heard from far, 
with all the sublime symphony of the sacred hymns, rising and 
falling in harmonious cadence—efligies of heroes and virtuous 
men were introduced crowned with garlands of flowers, and 
wreaths of laurel, emitting rays of light, which blended in 
coruscations of glory around their heads. 

These scenes, so opposite to the preceding, contributed to 
soothe and tranquilize the mind after its recent agitation, and 
to calm the perturbed feelings of the wondering and astonished 
devotees, whose imaginations must have been filled with 
pictures at once tremendous and transporting. 

This concluded the ceremonies. The initiated again bound 
themselves by fearful oaths to observe and practise every 
precept that had been inculcated, and at the same time never to 
divulge one particle of all they had seen or heard. 

The initiation was complete. ‘They were crowned with 
laurels, and dismissed. 

ANCIENT SIMEON. 


THINGS OLD AND NEW. 
Tur History or a Youturun Circue. 
CHAP. Il.—NEW FRIENDS AND THEIR INFLUENCE, 
‘So, in the desert’s dreary waste, | 
By magic power produced in haste, 
As ancient fables say ; 
Castles and groves, and music sweet, 


The senses of the traveller meet, 


And stop him on his way.’ 


Now, lest my readers should imagine | intend to tell my 
whole storv l'ecrioisse, | will return at once to the time of 
the first conversation mentioned between Susette and Celia. 


The former, as will be imagined, was paying a visit to her 
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early friends, after an interval of some years, and her society 
had been welcomed with the jpy usual on such occasions. 

‘Il am so glad I have you all to myself this evening,’ said 
Celia, as she put her arm within her friend’s to go to the 
evening service, ‘ ‘Those girls do monopolise you so, Lilly espe- 
pecially, that poor I have no chance at all, and as you have 
given them your chief correspondence of late, ’tis but fair I 
should have most of your company.’ 

* Why, don’t you see, love, how itis,’ said Susette, coaxingly, 
‘there’s that dear Annie keeps frisking round one like an 
imnocent pet lamb. I’m sure she would make the saddest 
heart jovial by her humourous sallies. And then dear Lilly is 
so calm and dove-like, that I feel I can open my heart to her 
on spiritual concerns, and be sure of the best advice, for I 
never knew any one so early and entirely consecrated.’ 

* Now, pray don’t think I am jealous of my sisters,’ replied 
Celia. ‘1 only wish to have my turn sometimes, because, you 
know you have not written to me for the last six months, and 
Lilly was so very firm in keeping your letters to her private.’ 

* Well, dearie, ask me about anything you wish to know, and 
I will truly tell you,’ said Susette. 

‘Why, you know dear,’ replied Celia, ‘all your letters to 
me last year, and the begmning of this, were about your new 
friends, the Mayhews, and how fashionable they were, and 
about your new music-master, and the dancing lessons you 
were taking with the Mayhews to prepare for the Christmas 
parties, and things of that sort. Now, if J, Celia Browne, 
who am called by my sisters something of a butterfly, had 
written in that strainn—Marian Felix, and a dozen: other 
unknown good people would have been quite justified in 


shaking their heads over me, and denouncing me as altogether 


light and trifling. But you are so different! I have been 
quite sure all along that your heart was not in these things. 
I knew they could never make you happy, for I have not for- 
votten your letter, received more than two years ago, and the 
determination you there expressed to search after truth. So 
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now I want to know the result of that determination. I want 
to be told something of your “inner life,” as my German 
cousins call it.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Susette, ‘my inner history is nothing but a 
series of doubts, and fears, and struggles, and weaknesses, 
terrible to feel, and unworthy to repeat. My constant cry is, 
‘Who shall deliver me?” and then I pray earnestly for 
strength to bear all that my Heavenly Father sees fit. Yes, 
Celia, sometimes in agony and tears have | wrestled! Surely 
Satan must be striving hard to retain my unhappy soul! 
Even when I most wish to cast aside these lurements of the 
world, and walk with God in peace and purity, these doubts 
and fears distract me most. Who shall deliver me ?’ 

Susette was silent for a moment, as though overpowered by 
her emotions, and Celia, awed by her friend’s earnestness, ven- 
tured to answer her question in those memorable Scripture 
words, ‘ | thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ but, as 
though unheeding her, Susette burst out again, 

‘Oh that I might possess faith—true, ardent faith—and love! 
You know, dear Celia,’ she continued more calmly, ‘ for me it 
is a far more startling and fearful thing to become a member 
of Christ’s visible church, than for you.’ 

‘Why so?’ exclaimed Celia, forgetting for the moment her 
friend’s circumstances. 

‘You know, love, that even when Papa was a young man, 
he interested himself very much with speculative views of 
Christianity, and he also took a great dislike to the baptising 
of infants. He would not have me christened when a baby, 
thinking I ought to make my own profession. So now, there 
is baptism by immersion to be thought of! Still, this is but a 
small part. It will be easy to profess, but oh! how diilicult 
to act up to this profession.’ 

‘But why ’—began Celia, 

‘ Now, Celia love, a truce to all controversy. Mind, I do 
not mean to say it is a better way than yours, or a more 
solemn way than yours (though I do think it more Scriptural 
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myself) but I merely meant to say that this way of professing 
Christ is more startling and repelling to my natural feelings 
than another. Still, this is a minor point to me. Let me 
but once be settled in mind, and my faith clear and’ strong, 
and I will confess the name of Christ before the whole world. 
I have already taken one step in the right direction, I hope, 
by offering my services as teacher to a new Sunday school 
just established near us. I was speaking about it to Lizzie 
Mayhew, and she, I think; agreed with me that our Sabbaths 
were sadly mis-spent, and that teaching others would be a far 
more profitable way.of employing our time between morning 
and evening services, than sleeping and idling as we have 
done.’ | 

*] wonder the Howards have never persuaded you to be a 
Sunday-school teacher,’ said Celia, ‘ you always taught when 
with us.’ 

‘l have seen scarcely anything of the Howards lately,’ 
replied Susette, ‘you know we have removed to an awkward 
distance from them, and I have so many new acquaintances, 
more than I care for now! I think I told you that Radcliffe 
was going to America.’ 

‘No, indeed!’ exclaimed Celia. ‘ But why? dear Susette.’ 

‘Oh, merely for a trip, I suppose,’ said Susette. ‘ Brother 
Rad takes strange things into his head sometimes.’ 

Celia was silent. She longed to know more, for ‘ brother 
Rad’ had, in truth, become a mystery to her, but to ask 
further explanation was impossible. 

‘Celia dearest,’ said Susette, as they entered the small 
churchyard, ‘ pray for my papa to-night. He is in trouble at 
present, having had ver), very heavy business losses lately, but 
vou must not mention this on any account, please.’ 

Celia promised, and they entered the long-cushioned pew 
which belonged to the Brownes, where they were welcomed by 
Annie and Lilly, who had gone before-hand, that they might 
visit a poor old woman, to whom ‘ Mama Browne’ frequently 
sent gifts from her larder. The service was rather long, as it 
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was lecture night, and the text taken was, ‘Old things are 
passed away, and all things are become new.’ Remembering 
their wardrobe conversation, Susette gave Celia a soft pinch 
as these words were uttered, which Celia returned with a little 
squeeze of Susette’s hand, but service being over, no further 
reference was made to the subject. The fact was, Annie and 
Lally were of their company, and Annie was full of her usual 
drollery. 

‘That old mother Hazeldine is such a funny woman, 
Susetie, she began. ‘ Now, Susette, do listen, she actually 


blesses not only us who bring her the things, but the good 


things themselves. 

‘Well, that’s very natural, no doubt she blesses herself into 
the bargain,’ said Susette. 

‘ Now, Susette, how can you take it so gravely, when | can’t 
tell you how funny it sounds,’ cried Annie, laughing all the 
while she tried to explain. ‘A neighbour sent her a dinner 
to-day, and all the while we were there, she kept talking about 
‘that blessed sheep’s head.” ’ 

Susette now laughed in earnest, till the tears stood in her 
merry eyes. It did one good to see Susette laugh, she did it 
so heartily, and she looked so beautiful, with the rich colour 
mounting in her cheeks, and her rosy mouth pursed up as long 
as possible for propriety’s sake, till, at last, restraint was 
thrown aside, and her wide-parted lips’ showed all her faultless 
pearly teeth, which 1t was Annie's delight to praise. 

On the present occasion Susette renewed the mirth of the 
pariy by presently asking, 

‘Where is that old clerk, Mr. “Ave, as I used to call him? 
| didn’t hear his quaking voice dwelling on the ‘aves of every 
hymn as he used to.’ 

‘| don’t remember his doing so,’ said Celia. 

‘Oh, do you not? We've often laughed over it in times 
gvone by, because he would call “ have“ ‘ave. 

‘Ife ith a dear good old man though,’ lisped Lally, but the 
others weut laughing on, retailing one and another joke, and 
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so utterly disregarding Lilly's remonstrance, ‘ You thould not 
laugh at good men tho” that Lilly herself fairly grinned in 
sympathy. 

Celia was the one who least enjoyed this merriment. Her 
thoughts yet lingered over the previous conversation. The 
mtense earnestness of Susette had astonished her, and as she 
compared it with her present hearty glee, she was the more 
amazed. Celia herself had never known such struggles, yet 
she thought herself a Christian. Might she not be altogether 
mistaken? If she was really ‘light and trifling’ as some one 
had said, she was certainly an inconsistent one, at least. These 
thoughts crowded on her mind yet more after she retired to 
rest. Celia could not sleep. “She reflected that Marian Felix 
knew her better perhaps than Susette. Why should she have 
repeated this, unless she thought it a necessary warning. 
Who, then, was Marian Felix ? the reader will ask. Now, to 
bring this young lady into my tale, I must again go back 
(kind reader, pardon me!) to Celia’s short year at school, 
which I have mentioned before. : 

The very same feelings of interest which had been enter- 
tained by the Brownes towards Susette were felt by Maran 
Felix towards the Brownes, as (her father living in the 
adjoining parish) she often drove past ‘ Park Grove’ in her 
papa’s open phaeton. She was the youngest of a large family, 
and went to Miss Theodore’s just before Celia. Accordingly, 
when that young lady first entered the schoolroom, Marian 
was put forward to welcome the stranger. Celia, however, 
hast been duly warned by her mama to be cautious m 
making friends, and to especially distrust any girl who should 
make free at first, covered her real shyness with an appear- 
ance of dignity, and received Marian’s advances with coldness. 
Marian’s pride took fire at this, and for a few weeks the girls 
stood, as it were, at arm’s length. This attempt at enmity, 
however, did not last long. It soon became evident to each 
that there was much that was kindred in their characters, 


tastes, and education. Both possessed that refinement which 
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a Christian education surely brings. Both were impulsive, 
bat Marian more apparently so, as she had experienced far less 
restraint than Celia; and this precociousness of character 
made her appear much the elder of the two. Both were 
* passing fair,’ as English girls all are at sixteen, but neither 
could claim any pretensions to regular beauty. Both, too, 
had been sedulously kept from novels, yet each had her ex- 
cepted work of imagination, on which she feasted malgré tout. 
Marian’s heroine was Mdme. D’Arblay, Celia’s Mdme. de 
Stael’s ‘Corinne.’ Both these authoresses and their works 
were speedily enlarged upon, and detailed with a zest which 
school-girls only know, and the out-pouring once commenced, 
these friends soon became inseparable. With Celia, whatever 
was addressed to her imagination was speedily impressed 
upon her memory. Thus, the tale of ‘Corimne, ou L’Ttalie,’ 
with its glowing descriptions of Roman splendour and Italian 
loveliness contrasted with English fog and quiet domestic life 
of the last century, producing a most uncomfortable combima- 
tion of love, perplexity and consequent sorrow—all this store 
of Celia’s was now poured forth into the willing ear of Marian 
at every moment of leisure. Marian, in her turn, had many 
a tale of the gay world to tell, quite new to Celia. Miss 
Theodore was perplexed, for the girls seemed to forget every 
one else in the circle where they had hitherto been favourites 
for their general good nature. At first the excellent lady 
thought it might be a religious friendship; but the frankness 
of both the girls towards herself speedily undeceived her in 
this particular. Celia and Marian had, indeed, been too weil 
educated to be able to satisfy their consciences in the entire 
neglect of religion. But in this, as in all else, they resolved 
to choose their own path. Thus, though both their papas 
were dissenters of the good old Matthew Henry type, and 
their mamas were brought up in Low Church principles, Celia 
and Marian thought it far more poetical to declare themselves 
very High Church, and Jacobites into the bargain! (N.B. The 
latter idea was gained from Sir Walter Scott’s history of ‘ The 
L 2 
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Pretender.’) To show their colours they decked their hair 
with oak leaves on King Charles’s day. But Miss Theodore 
was horrified, and gently, but firmly, put an end to these 
manifestations. The mania for Italy was not so easily 
crushed, as the girls were learning Italian together, and all 
their wild dreams of * the land of the purple vine’ were carried 
on as a pretty by-play to enliven the hours of learning. Had 
Garibaldi been renowned in those days, these fast young ladies 
would certainly have joined heart and hand with the damsel 
who, the other day, wrote for a lock of that hero’s hair. But 
alas! those were nct days of freedom for Italy, and our 
romantic young friends had to content themselves with ‘ Le 
Mie Prigeone’ of Silvio Pellico. So far one would have 
thought they might have been allowed to carry matters 
without any pressing danger. But Miss Theodore’s fears 
having been thoroughly aroused, she now denounced the 
friendship altogether. Celia was ‘foolishly sentimental,’ 
Marian ‘a most worldly-minded young person.’ No good 
would come from the fusion of two such spirits, and their 
preceptress resolved to separate them. This being made 
known to both, nothing further was needed to consolidate 
their vows of eternal friendship. Some sapient persons re- 
marked that but for this interference their flame might have 
burnt itself out, and from its exhausted ashes no more 
permanent phoenix would have had strength to rise! Cela 
and Marian, however, scorned this idea, even in after years. 
They held, that friendships, like marriages, are made in 
heaven ; and that theirs was ruled and guided by a merciful 
Providence, I think my story will unfold. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


Tris magnificent creature, the largest of all existing birds, 
inhabits the hot sandy deserts of Africa, for which mode of 
life it is wonderfully fitted. In height it measures from six to 
eight feet, the males being larger than their mates, and of a 
blacker tint. The food of the Ostrich consists mostly of the 
wild melons which are so beneficently scattered over the 
sandy wastes, absorbing and retaining eyery drop of moisture 
condensed in the comparatively cool temperature of night, or 
fallen in the brief but severer rainstorms which serve to give 
new vigour to the scanty desert vegetation and to replenish 
the rare water springs. 

Besides these melons, which the Ostrich, in common with 
the lion and other inhabitants of the desert, eats as much for 
drink as for food, the bird feeds on grasses and hard grain, 
which it is able to crush in its powerful gizzard, the action of 
which internal mill is aided by stones and other hard sub- 
stances, which the Ostrich picks up and swallows just as ord- 
nary grain-eating birds swallow sand and small pebbles. In 
captivity the Ostrich will swallow almost anything that comes 
in its way, such as brickbats, knives, old shoes, scraps of wood, 
feathers and tenpenny nails, in addition to the legitimate 
stones. It has even been seen to swallow in succession a 
brood of ducklings; but whether in that case the bird: was 
impelled by normal hunger, whether it was afflicted by a 
morbid appetite, or whether it was merely eating the young 
birds for sheer mischief, are questions open for consideration. 

The Ostrich is a gregarious bird, associating in flocks, and 
being frequently found mixed up with the vast herds of 
quaggas, zebras, giraffes, and antelopes which inhabit the 
same desert plains. The nest of the Ostrich is a mere shallow 
hole scooped in the sand, in which are placed a large number 
of eggs, all set upright, and with a number of supplementary 
eggs laid round the margin. 
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The eggs are hatched mostly by the heat of the sun; but, 
contrary to the popular belief, the parent birds are y: ry watch- 
ful over their nest, and aid in hatching the eggs by sitting 
upon them during the mght. Both parents give their assis- 
tance in this task. The eggs which are laid around the margin 
of the nest are not sat upon, and consequently are not hatched, 
so that when the eggs within the nest are quite hard, and the 
young bird is nearly developed, those around are quite fit for 
food. Their object is supposed to be to give nourishment to 
the young birds before they are strong enough to follow their 
parents and forage for themselves. 

Kach egg will weigh on the average about three pounds, 
being equal to two dozen ordinary fowl’s eggs. Yet one of 
them is not thought too much fora single man to eat at a 
meal, and in one imstance two men finished five in the course 
of an afternoon. The approve;| method of dressing Ostrich 
eggs is to set the egg upright o& the fire, break a round hole 
at the top, squeeze a forked st@k into the aperture, leaving 


the stem protruding, and then twist the stick rapidly be- 
tween the hands so as to beat up the contents of the egg while 
it is being cooked. Within cach egg there are generally some 
little, smooth, bean-shaped siones, which are composed of the 
same substance that forms the shell, 

These eggs are put to various useful purposes. Not only 
are they eaten, but the shell is carefully preserved and chipped 
into spoons and ladles, or the entire shell employed as a water 
vessel, the aperture at the top being stuffed with grass. The 
mode of filling these shells from sandy pools is ingenious and 
sumple. The business of procuring water is entrusted to the 
women, each of whom is furnished with a hollow reed, 
a bunch of grass, and her egg-shells. She makes a hole 
in the bed of the water-pool as “deep as her arms will reach, 
ties the bunch of grass at‘the end of the reed, pushes 
it to the bottom of the hole, and rams the wet sand tightly 
round it. After waiting a little for the water to accumulate, 
she apples her mouth to the upper end of the reed, drawing 
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the water through the tuft of grass at the bottom and so filter- 
ing it. Having filled her mouth with water, she puts another 
reed into the egg-shell, and pours the water from her mouth 
into the shell. In this manner a whole village is supplied with 
water, the shells being carefully buried to prevent evaporation. 

The bushmen make terrible use of these water shells. When 
they have determined on a raid, they send successive parties 


on the line. loaded with Ostrich egg-shells full of water, which 


resolute little warriors start off on their expedition, get among 


they burv in spots known to themselves alone. The tiny but 


the dwellings of their foes, carry off as many ‘rattle as they 
can manage, shoot the rest with poisoned arrows, and then 
retiring over the burning desert are able to subsist upon their 
concealed water stores, while their enemies are totally unable 
LO follow them. 


After remo\ ing the eres from the nest, the approved method 


of carrying them is to take off the ‘crackers’ or leather 


trousers, tic up the ankles firmly, fill the garment with eggs, 
and set it astride the shoulders if the captor be a pedestman, 
or in front of the saddle should he be on horseback. The 
shells are so strong that they are able to bear this rather 
curious mode of conveyance without damage, provided that no 
extreme jolting takes place. A frsky horse will, however, 
sometimes smash the whole cargo, with disastrous consequences 
to hims if and the vessel in which they were carried. 

Among the Fellatahs, an Ostrich egg on the top of a pole 
fixed to the roof of the hut is the emblem of royalty. The 
Copts call it the emblem of watchfulness, and carry out the 
idea by making the empty shell defend their church lamps 
trom the rats, wlich erawl down the cords by which the lamps 
are suspended, and drink the oil. Their plan is to run the 
cord through an Ostrich shell, which is placed at some little 
distance above the lamp, and, by its smooth polished surface, 
forms an impassible barrier even to rats. 

The feathers are too well known to need description. On an 


average, each feather is worth about a shilling. The best time 
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for obtaining them is in the months of March and April. The 
greater number are furnished by means of the poisoned arrow, 
the native hunter scraping a hole in the sand near the nest, 
and lying concealed there until the birds come to their eggs, 
when a few rapid discharges will kill as many birds. Some- 
times the hunter envelopes himself in the skin of an Ostrich, 
his natural legs doing duty for those of the bird, and his arm 
managing the head and neck in such a way as to simulate the 
movements of the bird when feeding — an imitation so 
admirably managed that at a short distance it is impossible 
to distinguish the sham bird from the true. The enterprising 
little hunter is thus enabled to get among a flock of Ostriches, 
and to shoot one after the other with great ease, the birds 
not being able to understand the reason why their comrades 
should suddenly run away and then lie down, and permitting 
their enemy to follow them up until they share the same fate. 

In some tribes each Ostrich feather worn on the head is an 
emblem of an enemy slain in battle. 

The flesh of the Ostrich is tolerably good, and is said to 
resemble that of the zebra. It is, however, only the young 
Ostrich that furnishes a good entertainment, for the flesh of 
the old bird is rank and tough. The fat is highly valued, and 
when melted is of a bright orange colour. It is mostly eaten 
with millet flour, and is also stirred into the eggs while roast- 
ing, so as to make a rude but well-flavoured omelet. 

Those who are fond of hunting employ a more sportsman- 
like, though less profitable, mode of procuring this bird. 
Mounted on swift horses, they give fair chase to the nimble- 
footed bird, and generally manage to secure it by sending one 
of their number to head it on its course, and shooting it as it 
dashes by. The speed of the Ostrich is very great, though 
hardly so considerable as has been supposed. Some writers 
set it down as running sixty miles per hour, while others only 
give it half that rate. When going at full speed, its legs 
move so rapidly that they hardly seem to touch the ground; 
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and as the pace of a running adult Ostrich is from ten to 
fourtcen feet in length, its exceeding’ swiftness may be 
imaged. 

For a short distance, the speed of the Ostrich is perhaps 
quite as great as the higher of the above statements ; but it 
seldom kee ps up that astonishing rate of cong for more than 
half a es and then settles down into a more steady rate of 
progress. Being a long-winded bird, 1t would tire out most 
horses, did not it always run in curves, so that the horseman 
by taking a direct course saves much ground, and is able to 
cet a shot as the huge bird comes dashing by him. Not only 
are the legs employed for progression, but they can be used 
with tremendous effect as offensive weapons, knocking over a 
hyena with a stroke, and deterring even the agile leopard 
from coming within their reach. The Ostrich always kicks 
forward, and when hunted with dogs it 1s sure to intlict severe 
injurics on young and inexperienced hounds before it is pulled 
down. ‘The strong sharp claw with which its toe 1s armed 
cives dreadful effect to the blow, and, like the claw of the 
kangaroo, has been known to rip up an antagonist at a stroke. 
When driven to bay it will-turn and fight desperately, even 
with man, and, unless due precautions are taken, will strike 
him down and trample upon him. In captivity, the bird has 
been frequently known thus to assault intruders or strangers, 
and to be very formidable to them, although to its keeper it 
soon becomes affectionate. 

The voice of the Ostrich is a deep, hollow, rumbling sound, 
so like the roar of the lon that even practised ears have been 
deceived by it, and taken the harmless Ostrich for a prowling 
lon. In its wild state the Ostrich is thought to live from 
twenty to thirty years. 

In the male bird, the lower part of the neck and the body are 
of a deep glossy black, with a few white feathers, which are 
barely visible except When the plumage is ruffled. ‘Ihe plumes 
of the wings and tail are white. The female is ashen brown, 
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LIGHT IN THE DWELLING. 


sprinkled with white, and her tail and wing-plumes are white, 
like those of the male. The weight of a fine adult male seems 
to be between two and three hundred pounds.—Roudledge’s 


* Natural History.’ 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING. 
Exop. x. 23. 


Happy the home where light celestial glows, 
And peace, the gift of God, to each is given ; 

Happy the heart with grateful love that flows, 

_ While it surveys reflected beams of heaven. 


Bright are the tinte of early morn to cheer, 
Both breathing tales of wonder on the ear, 
That list’ning to the voice'of God is found. 


Rich are the gems that stud the ethereal plain— 
Planets and stars the radiant circlet swell ; 
Servants of God, a vast attendant train, 
Whose number none may find, no tongue may tell. 


Sweet are the melodies that constant fill 

The earth, the air, successive healthful days ; 
But sweeter, clearer, higher, rises still, 

The fervent, holy strain of prayer and praise. 


Fountain and source of life and light divine ! 
Pour forth a blessing on each pleasant home ; 
Speak to our souls—‘ Awake! Arise and shine! 
Saviour and Lord! Creator, Spirit! Come!’ 
D oRoTHEA. 
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EDUCATION OF HINDOO LADIES. 


Tae women of the higher classes in India live a life of 
almost utter seclusion, and it is very rare that a European 
lady has access to them. They grow up in great ignorance, 
for it is thought by even learned and wealthy Hindoos im- 
proper and dangerous for their wives and daughters to receive 
any education, and above all for them to be tanght the truths 
of Christianity. Mrs. Mullens, of Calcutta, the devoted wife 
of Rev. Joseph Mullens, who is connected with the London 
Missionary Society, has been able of late, in many cases, to 
overcome the prejudices of these Hindoos, and to introduce 
the benefits of education to several Hindoo ladies. The 
following extract from a letter from Mrs. Mullens, will be 
read with interest by our friends, the more so as the esteemed 
writer was the author of the interesting ‘ Missionary Pictures,’ 
which appeared in our Magazine last year:— _ 

‘ We have four zenanas, visited regularly once a week in the 
afternoons from two to four, and others visited occasionally. 
A zenana means simply that part of the house which is devoted to 
the use of the ladies. Ast. There is Mrs. Sale’s zenana. Mrs, 
Sale was the wife of a Baptist Missionary, who kindly intro- 
duced me to some of the families she visited before she went 
to England for her health. This zenana is visited by Mrs, 
Murray (a friend of mine), my daughter and myself, and 
taught daily by a Native Christian Teacher. Mr. Murray 
kindly pays the salary of this teacher, who also instructs eight 
other ladies in an adjoining house. In these two houses there 
are now twenty ladies getting daily instruction from a Chris- ° 
tian Native, and weekly instruction from ourselves. Several 
of them can read any book perfectly, and all are making good 
progress. I never saw, anywhere, a greater desire or eagerness 
for instruction. One of the younger women, who, two months 
since, did not know a letter, can now read “ Barth's Bible 
Stories” very well. A lady who had heard of this zenapa 
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from Mrs. Sale and me, told me that when she called there 
unexpectedly the other day, she found all the ladies with their 
books and work reading in the verandah. Sodaminy, the 
chief lady of the house, tells us she has quite left off sleeping 
in the day since she has had the resource of reading ; and this, 
considering that they do not go to bed till twelve, and are up 
again before five, must involve some degree of self-denial. 
Their gratitude and love for Mrs. Sale ismost pleasing. They 
always say, when I praise their improvement, “ Ah, don’t 
praise us ; it is all owing to God, to you, and to her who has 
mone away, for did not she open our eyes to the light of know- 
ledge?” They never utter Mrs, Sale’s name; I fancy they 
hold it in too much respect, as they do the names of their 
1usbands, which they are never allowed to mention. 

‘Mrs. Murray was, before her marriage, one of the agents of 
the Ladies’ Society. She does not know Bengalee yet, her 
first sphere having been Benares, where Hindoostance is 
spoken ; but she takes the fancy-work department, and helps 
so much with funds that I feel truly obliged to her. The fast 
visit that we paid to our zenana at Entally (Mrs. Sale’s), was 
very interesting, owing to’ a Brahmin Christian lady having 
accbmpanied us. For the first time since I have known her, 
Sodaminy preferred talking to redding, and I thought in this 
instance it would do her far more good. These ladies had 
often heard of Christian converts, but with the exception of 
their teacher (a plain, unassuming woman of rather low caste) 
they had never seen one ; but now the case is different. They 
inquired of Mrs. Banerjea about her home, her parents, her 
motives for becoming a Christian, her mode of managing “t, 
and a hundred other things. One said, “‘ Surely the priest 
had not pronounced the magical montro, or charm, in your ear 
when you became a Christian?” “Yes, that had been done 
when she was fourteen, and she was sixteen before she joined 
her husband, who was converted first.” All these particulars 
of course interested our ladies beyond aught else they had 
ever heard, and I rejoiced’ to see them talking together. 
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When they asked her about her change of religion, she looked 
to me as if to ask how much am | allowed to say? I replied 
aloud, “ tell them everything, we have nothing to conceal ;” 
and so she did: it set them thinking. I know they will be full 
of questions next time. I could tell you many more things 
about these interesting women: how two babies have been 
born in the house; how we have been initiated into all the 
mysteries on the day of purification ; how they freely tell us 
of their manners and customs, of their marriages and their 
funerals ; how one of the ladies was dangerously ill; how they 
wished me to see her; how they got an English doctor for her ; 
how kind her husband was; how she recovered, and how she 
mrould come back to her reading long before I thought her fit 
for it; how she fainted while reading, and yet would not be 
persuaded to leave off. All these and other things | could tell 
you, but time fails me. 

‘Our second zenana is another at Entally. We got admit- 
tance there quite by accident, or rather it was through our 
Native Christian Teacher. We found six ladies, who have 
since been joined by two Brahmuinees from an adjoining house, 
so that eight are learning daily from a Christian Teacher and 
Mrs. Murray. Alice and I visit them weekly. The history of 


these zenanas is the history of all, except that in the 


named We mci with at curious hitle nee, Wi had 
there three or four times before | had seen any of the men ot 
the family, but one evening an old man came in who addressed 
mein English. You don’t remember me, perhaps?” “No, 
Ido not,” ITreplied. “ Well I know you,” he continued ; “ your 
name is Hannah, and your brother's name 1s Kdward.”” Of 
course | was greatly surprised. The old man then put on his 
turban to look as he used to do, and I recognized in hima 
sirkav, or writer, who was employed by my father when my 
hrother and I were little children, and now we found ourselves 
teaching his daughters and crand-daughters. It was a plea- 
sant surprise on both sides. 


the third zenana is at Poddopukur. Here is a perfect 
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crowd of native ladies who come from adjoining houses, 
through private entrances, to read, and work, and look at the 
stranger-ladies. The other day, when Miss Cowan and my 
daughters accompanied me, there were no less than forty-six 
assembled—we counted them. I do not mean to say that all 
had come to learn, but at least thirty had. Ten can read 
already, and twenty others are learning. Horee Pria, the 
schoolmistress, instructs them im the afternoon. It is quite 
impossible for me to get away till I have heard them a// read, 
even should it be but a few lines. Last Monday a pretty bride 
stopped me on the stairs after [ had congratulated myself on 
really having made my retreat. She exclaimed, ‘“ Oh, just 
three lines, ma’am ; do hear me read three lines before you go.” 
My daughters call this the “ crowded zenana.”’ 

‘The fourth and last is “our quiet zenana.” It is in the 
house of Kalee Dass, described in the January number of the 
“Youth’s Magazine,” for 1860, There are eight or nine 
ladies who already read very well indeed, but who wish for 
farther instruction and for needlework. It is singular that 
out of these nine ladies, six of them are the wives of three 
men, each man having two wives. There are first Kalee 
Dass’s two widows, the old one, who accompanied him to the 
river side, and the younger one, who staid at home. Then 
there are the two wives of Kalee Dass’s eldest son, and the 
two wives of another Baboo in the neighbourhood, and strange 
to say, they all live together in tle greatest possible harmony ! 
thouch one of the latter Iadics told me she broke into pieces 
every breakable thing in the house when her husband first 
brought home his second bride, so great was her passion ; and 
she was not reconciled to him for four years. “ But I am 
I fancy 


wiser now.” she added: “ besides, he loves me best.’ 
it is ever the loved wife who is the happy one: the other can't 
be happy. I wish I had time to tell you more about these 
ladies—they expressed ‘such warm sympathy with me in the 
loss of my darling; indeed, all have done that. But in this 
zenana it led to such an interesting conversation on the sub- 


| 
| 
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ject of our hopes of heaven through the death of Christ, and 
a heathen woman who had been bereaved drank in so eagerly 
all I said about the happiness of her baby, that I wish I could 
have written more fully about it. 

‘But now | must bring this long narrative to a close. I 
would only mention that the best way of helping On Zenana 
work, 1s to send us all the materials for fancy work, especially 
wools, canvass, patterns, and needles, The Native ladies will 
cladly buy these of us, the proceeds of which could be apphed 
to getting them Christian books, which they do not like to 
buy (though they read them willingly), and to pay the expense 
of our conveyance when we go for our weekly visits. This 
expense is now thirty-shillings a month; it will be more as our 
work increases—still, it is not very much, and a donation of 

LC) now and then would go a great way to carry us through. 
lately met a lady in il hou Dhowanipore, who had been 
one of our first scholars at Behala. She has asked -me to go 
to her zenana, where she promises me a large class. So you 
see, as regards female education, we have nothing to do now 
but to “ go up and possess the land.” The results will be the 
work of time, and faith, and patience, as they have been in all 
countries ; they must come, for God has said it. We would 


not wish to pluck the fruit. and thus mar it, ere it is fully ripe. 


Hiow a BEE APPROACHES A FLOWER.—There is nothing in the mere 
exercise of the organs of smell that can direct an insect in its flight to an 
object, which it approaches, not by flying in a line, but by coming towards 
it in circles. So it is with the bees in a garden, when attracted to a flower ; 
they may be seen at first flying wide, describing circles in their flight, each 
circle diminishing as they come nearer, until at last they alight upon the 
object. Having no organ like lungsand thorax to enable them to inhale 
the efllavia, they make currents in the air by their modes of flight, so as to 
impress the nerve of smelling; and it is from the sense of the odour being 


more acute in one part of the circle, that the next wheel is made; and 


thus they are directed in a line drawn through these circles to the flower. 


Sir Charies Bell. 
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Ix my young days—when George IV. was king—toys were 
toys, and youngsters were obliged to use them economically ; 
but now there is no such necessity, for here we are in a room 
where it is impossible to spend more than a penny at a time. 
I can get anything for a penny—from a capital yard measure 
to a soup tureen—and there is Paterfamilias with his basket 
half-full already. He has a railroad that moves, a duck that 
swims, a trumpet that blows, a doll that cries, a perambulator 
that runs, dnd a monkey that jumps over a pole, and he has 
only got rid of sixpence! It becomes absolutely absurd to 
have so much for your money; and how he will manage to 
spend the sovereign he designs is tome amystery. * * * 
But there is a sixpenny and a shilling counter not far off, and 
interspersed amid the meaner gew-gaws, toys that rise to the 
rank of real works of art. 

Whilst Paterfamilias is picking out his two hundred and 
forty separate and distinct toys, let us pause for a moment, 
and ask twhere they all come from. Reader, have you ever 
travelled for a livelong day through the dark and melancholy 
pine or fir forests of Germany? Ever listened to the sough- 
ing of the wind through the branches, or walked on the dumb 
carpet of pine tassels? Ifso, what has been the complexion 
of your thoughts? Possibly, like mine—gloomy as the Hails 
of Dis. Yet, from these old inky forests, from the green 
valleys up which the pine-trees climb like black priests to the 
mountain summit, rush the torrents of toys which push on 
from year to year and penetrate into every nursery in kurope. 
In the recesses of the old Thuringian and other forests are 
glued, and turned, and painted, the legions of soldiers, the 
fleets of Noah’s-arks, and the countless whips, rattles, and 
squeaking dolls, that go to their last account in the snug 
nurseries of Europe. Strange fact, that in these grim forests 


half the langhter and joy of childhood should find their birth! 


| 
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The same principle that plants cotton-factories in Lanca- 
shire determines the production of toys—the presence of the 
raw material. If the pine logs from which they are manu- 
factured were not immediately at hand, there would be no 
penny toys—and, possibly, no German Fair. Let us examine 
one of these penny articles. Here is a man wheeling a barrow 
of fruit. The prime cost of this article in the forest where it 
was made is*only a kreuzer, or one-third of a penny! The rest 
represents its package and carriage to these shores, the duty, 
and the profit of the proprietor. It seems inconceivable that 
for so small a sum such a result can be obtained, for the man 
is well enough proportioned, his barrow really will run, and 
the fruit is coloured after nature. A little inquiry, however, 
at the same time that it clears up the mystery, only increases 
our astonishment. 

In the first place, the wood is obtained for a mere nothing. 
For instance, the Grand Duke of Saxe Meiningen, on whose 
estates the flourishing toy colony of Sonneberg 1s situated, 
allows his people to select any tree from his forest close at 
hand for 2id. Thus the raw material may be said to be given 
to them. Again, the organization and division of labour is 
carried on to an extent in the production of these trifles which 
we can only liken to that exhibited in this country by watch- 
makers or pin fabricators. Let us revert to the man with the 
barrow of fruit, for instance. Possibly a dozen hands have 
been employed in its production. The man who turned the 
body of the figure, had nothing to do with his arms. A third 
person was employed to put together the barrow ; a fourth to 
turn the wheel; a fifth to put the spokes in; a sixth to put 
the linch-pin in; a seventh to turn the fruit; an eighth to 
turn the basket on which they are placed ; a ninth to colouf 
the fruit; a tenth to colour the barrow; an eleventh to glue 
the whole together ; and a twelfth to supply the final varnish. 
The incredible rapidity with which this minute division of 
labour enables the men, women, and children to accomplish 


each detail, is the secret of the whole matter. Not only do 
M 
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the dozen individuals manage to make a living out of the third 


of a penny, or rather less, which is to be divided amongst 


them, but they contrive to live comfortably and respectably 
into the bargain. The toy, thus completed, has to be packed 
and conveyed hundreds of miles along Alpine roads and down 
rapid rivers, until it is finally transported by the Rotterdam 
steam-boat to our shores, to be again unpacked and displayed 
by Mr. Cremer in the German Fair. The histor? of the fruit- 
barrow is the history of almi)st every wooden article on the 
penny counters of this extraordinary place. The process of 
manufacture is the same thfoughout Germany, but the locah- 
ties from which the differ{&t toys come are widely different. 

The vast majority are made at Griinhainscher, in Saxony. 
The glass comes from Bohemia. The bottles and cups are so 
fragile, that the poor workman has to labour in a confined and 
vitiated atmosphere, which cuts him off at thirty-five years of 
age. All articles that contain any metal are the produce of 
Nuremberg and the surrounding district. This old city has 
always been one of the chief centres of German meta!-work. 

The workers in gold and silver of the place have long been 
famous; and their iron-work is unique. This speciality has 
now descended to toys. Here. all toy printing-presses, with 
their types, are manufactured; magic lanierns; magnetic 
toys, such as ducks and fish, that are attracted by the magnet ; 
mechanical toys, such as running mice and conjuring tricks, 

also come from Nuremberg. The old city is pre-eminent in 
all kinds of toy diablerie. Here science puts on the con- 
juror’s jacket, and we have a manifestation of the Germanesque 
spirit of which their Albert Durer was the embodiment. The 
more solid articles which attract boyhood, such as boxes of 
bricks, buildings, &c., of plain wood, come from Griinhainscher, 
in Saxony. 

Very latterly a rapidly-increasing town named Furth has 
sprung up, six miles from Nuremberg, entirely devoted to the 
manufacture of Noah’s arks, dissected puzzles, &c. The toys 

with motion, such as railroads, steam-vessels, and moving 
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cabs, are the speciality of the people of Biberach, Wn W irtem- 
berg. And where should those splendid cuirasses, helmets, 
runs, and’ swords COMIC from but Hesse Cassel, the centre of 
soldiering Germanyrf But the workmen of the principality 
are not entirely devoted toarms, The charming little shops, 
and parlours, and the dolls’-houses—without which no nursery 
is complete—are made here. Here and there some exquisite 
little interior of a eafe, with its fittings of marble tables, 
bottles, mirrors, and plate, attract the attention, and the 
inquirer learns with astonishment that they are made by felons 
in Prussian prisons, The taste and dexterity of hand dis- 
played is amazing, and the result far preferable to the miser- 
able hemp-beating or ‘ grindings at nothing’ at which some ot! 
our own prisoners are so fruitlessly employed. | 

is counter is fitted up as a refreshment stall. Here 
we have rolls, and sausages, and ducks, and bottles of cham- 
pmuacrne, and it hundred other dainties ~ but the children are Too 
cunning; they are only shams—paper. The Berliners who 
em call them ‘surprises,’ for it 1s rather a surprise to 


find, bonbons for the stuffing of fowls, and sugar-plums 


tumbline out of simulated pi ees of embroidery. Now and 
then we find a greater surprise still, for there goes a mch plum- 


udding floating up to the ceiling—an edible balloon. 
Dui wher do all the dolls from fr | hear little 


Jaxen ringlets sav. Dolls are an universal vanity almost as 


universal as vanity itself. They seem to be made everywhert . 


excepting the one country that has a repute for making them. 
The wooden-jointed specimens known as Dutch dolls ail over 
the world, really come from the Tyrol, where wood-carving 1s 
art. The Dutch have the credit of their pro- 
duction simply from the fact that th 


‘om Rotterdam. which is found to be the most convenient 


ey are crenerally shipped 


port for German goods coming from the interior. To the 


Dut h. hy wever, We are indebted for the introduction ol the 


crying doll, which, | am happy to inform my young fnends, 
cries for a penny almost as natural as life. Phe pattern 
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originally came from Japan (a nation very ingenious in toys), 
and has long been lying in the Museum at the Hague. The 
German toy-makers, however, are now constructing them 
upon the same model. Fine wax dolls, with natural hair, are 
made, we are informed, at Petersdorff, in Silesia. It -will be 
flattering, however, to the national vanity to be informed that 
the Londoners alone are capable of making the finest and 
most expressive dolls. The French, clever as they are, cannot 
touch us here. Some of the higher class English dolls are 
perfect models—the eyes are full of expression, and the hair 
is set on like nature itself. The faces are originally modelled 
in clay, and the wax is put on in successive layers. The 
highest class of workmen alone are capable of this kind of 
work. 


There are some little monsters we know that will keep their 
toys without speck or spot for years, but they are doomed to 
die old maids or bachelors. Besides, how could we better or 
earlier satisfy the analytic spirit that is within us than by 
breaking open the drummer-boy to see what makes him drum f 
With this destructive view of the subject, we think Mr. 
Cremer, the proprietor of the Fair, is entitled to the thanks of 
every paterfamilias in the kingdom, for at a penny a-piece our 
children may break their toys to their heart’s content. How 
many of these penny toys does my- reader imagine are here 
sold day by day? fifty pounds’ worth! A little calculation 
shows that this sum represents 12,000 toys. Now, calculating 
each toy to produce only ten occasions of enjoyment, we have 
120,000 bursts of merriment dispersed every day about 
Christmas time to the rising generation of London alone, to 
say nothing of the enjoyment produced by the higher-priced 
toys. How that joy is reflected by the fond mother’s eyes a 
hundredfold, I need not say; and as to going on with the 
calculation, that is quite out of the question. 
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The Saxon is the great consumer of the toys produced by 
the Saxon. England and America take more toys than any 
other nation. The value of the toys imported to England 
alone in the year 1846 was 1,500,000 florins ; and the paper 
and packthread with which they were packed cost 25,000 
florins, or £2,100 '___Qur Social Bees, by Dr. Wynter. 


SCENES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


We extract the following from the letters of the Times’ 
Special Correspondent :— 


SLAVE SALES. 

‘To-day I visited the Capital where the Provisional Congress is sitting 
(in Montgomery). On leaving the hotel, which is like a small Willard’s, 
so far as the crowd in the hall is concerned, my attention was attracted to 
a group of people to whom aman was holding forth in energetic sentences, 
The day was hot, but I pushed near to the spot, for I like to hear a stump 
speech or to pick up a stray morsel of divinity in the via secra of strange 
cities, and it appeared as though the speaker was delivering an oration or 
usermon. The crowd was small. Three or four idle men, in rough, home- 
spun, makeshift uniforms, leant against the rails enclosing a small pond of 
foul, green-looking water, surrounded by brickwork, which decorates the 
space in front of the Exchange Hotel. The speaker stood on an empty 
deal packing-case. A man in a cart was listening with a lack-lustre eye 
to the address. Some three or four others, in a sort of vehicle which 
might either be a hearse or a piano-van, had also drawn up for the benefit 
of the address. Five or six men in long coats and high hats, some whit- 
ling sticks and others chewing tobacco, discharging streams of discoloured 
saliva, completed the group. ‘ N-i-ne h-hun-nerd and fifty dollars! Only 
nine h-hun-nerd and fifty dollars offered for him,” exclaimed the: man in 
a tone of injured dignity, remonstrance, and surprise which can be 
insinuated by all true auctioneers into the dryest numerical statements. 
‘‘ Will no one make any advance on nine hunnerd and fifty dollars?” <A 
man near me opened his mouth, spat, and said, ‘ Twenty-five.” ‘ Only 
nine hunnerd and seventy-five dollars offered forhim. Why ats radaklous 
—only nine hunnerd and seventy-five dollars! Will no one,” &c. Beside 
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the orator-auctioneer stood a stout young man of five-and-twenty years 
of age, with a bundle in his hand. He was a muscular fellow, broad- 
shouldered, narrow-flanked, but rather small in stature ; he had on a broad, 
greasy, old wide-awake, a blue jacket, a coarse cotton shirt, loose and rather 
ragged trousers, and broken shoes. The expression of his face was heavy 
and sad, but it was by no means disagreeable, in spite of his thick lips, 
broad nostrils, and high cheek-bones. On his head was wool instead of 
hair ; his whiskers were little flocculent black tufts, and his skin was as 
dark as that of the late Mr. Dyce Sombre, or of Sir Jung Bahadoor himself. 
I am neither a sentimentalist nor Black Republican, nor negro worshipper, 
but I confess the sight caused a strange thrill through my heart. I tried 
in vain to make myself familiar with the fact, that I could, for the sum of 
975 dols., become as absolutely the owner of that mass of blood, bones, 
sinew, flesh, and brains, as of the horse which stood by my side. There 
was no sophistry which could persuade me the man was not the man— 
he was, indeed, by no means my brother, but assuredly he was a fellow- 
creature. I have seen slave-markets in the East, but, somehow or other, 
the Orientalism of the scene cast a colouring over the nature of the sales 
there which deprived them of the disagreeable harshness and matter-of- 
fact character of the transaction before me. For the Turk, or Smyrniote, 
or Egyptian to buy and sell slaves seemed rather suited to the eternal fit- 
ness of things than otherwise. The turbaned, shawled, loose-trousered, 
pipe-smoking merchants speaking an unknown tongue, looked as if they 
were engaged in legitimate business. One knew that their slaves would 
nob be condemned to any very hard labour, and that they would be in 
some sort the inmates of the family, and members of it. Here it grated 
on my ear to listen to the familiar tones of the English tongue, as the 
medium by which the transfer was effected; and it was painful to see 
decent-looking men, in European garb, engaged in the work before me. 
Perhaps these impressions may wear off, for I meet many English people 
who are the most strenuous advocates of the slave system, although it is 
true that their perceptions may be quickened to recognize its beauties by 
their participation in the profits. The negro was sold to one of the 
bystanders, and walked off with his bundle. “ Niggers is cheap,’ was 
the only remark of the bystanders. . . . . . . Asi was return- 
ing to the hotel, there was another small crowd at the fountain. Another 


auctioneer, a flat, flabby, perspiring, puffy man, was trying to sell a negro 
girl, who stood on the deal box beside him. She was dressed pretty much 
like a London servant girl, of the lower order, out of place, except that her 
shoes were mere shreds -of leather patches, and her bonnet would have 
scarce passed muster in the New Cut. She, too, had a little bundle in her 
hand, and looked out at the buyers from a pair of large, sad eyes. “ Niggers 
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were cheap ;”’ still, here was this young woman going for an upset price of 
610 dollars, but no one wonld bid, and the auctioneer, after vain attempts 
to raise the price and excite competition, said, “‘ Not sold to-day, Sally ; 
you may get down.” She stepped down from her box and walked off down 
the main street without further notice, while the auctioneer sauntered 
away in another direction.’ 


VISIT TO A SUGAR PLANTATION, 


‘Next morning, early, the Governor was in the saddle and took me 
round to see his plantation. We rode through alleys, formed by the tall 
stalks of the maize, out to the wide, unbroken fields —hedgeless, unwalled 
—where the green cane was just learning to wave its long shoots in the 
wind. Along the margin, in the distance, there is an unbroken boundary 
of forest, extending all along the swamp lands, and two miles in depth. 
l‘rom the river to the forest there is about 14 mile or more of land of the 
very highest quality—unfathomable, and producing from one to one and a 
half hogshead an acre. Away in the midst of the crops were white-looking 
masses, reminding me of Sepoys and sowsrs as seen in Indian fields in the 
morning sun on many a march. As we rode towards them we overtook a 
cart witha large cask, a number of tin vessels, a bucket of molasses, a 
pail of milk, and a tub full of hominy, or boiled Indian corn. The cask 
contained water for the use of the negroes, and the other vessels held 
the materials for their breakfast, in addition to which they generally have 
each a dried fish. The food looked ample and wholesome, such as any 
labouring man would be well content with every day. There were three 
gangs st work in the fields, One of men, with twenty mules and ploughs, 
was engaged in running through the furrows between the canes, cutting 
up the weeds, and clearing away the grass, which is the enemy of the 
crowing shoot. The mules are of a fine, large, good-tempered kind, and 
understand their work almost as well as the drivers, who are usually the 
more intelligent hands on the plantation. The overseer, a sharp-looking 
Creole, on a lanky pony, whip in hand, superintended their labours, and, 
after a few directions and a salutation to the governor, rode off to 
another part of the farm. The negroes when spoken to saluted us and 
came forward to shake hands—a civility which must not be refused. 
With the exception of erying to their mules, however, they kept silence 
when at work. Another gang consisted of forty mien, who were hoeing 
out the grass in Indian corn—easy work enough. The next gang was of 
thirty-six or thirty-seven women, who were engaged in hoeing out cane. 
Their clothing seemed heavy for the climate, their shoes ponderous aud 


ill-made, so as to wear away the feet of their thick stockings. Coarse 
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straw hats and bright cotton handkerchiefs protected their heads from the 
sun. The silence which I have already alluded to prevailed among these 
gangs also—not a sound could be heard but the blows of the hoes on the 
heavy clods. In the rear of each gang stood a black overseer, with a 
heavy-thonged whip over his shoulder, If “Alcibiade” or “ Pompée” 
. were called out, he came with outstretched hand to ask, “ How do you do,” 
and then returned to his labour; but the ladies were coy, and scarcely 
looked up from under their flapping chapeaur de paille at their visitors. 
Next day I left the hospitable house of Governor Roman, full of regard for 
his personal character and of wishes for his happiness and prosperity, but. 
assuredly in no degree satisfied that even with his care and kindness the 
“domestic institation ’ can be rendered tolerable or defensible, if it be 
_ @nce conceded that the negro is a human being with a soul—or with the 


feelings of a man.’ | > 


NATURAL HIGPORY OF THE MONTHS. 


SEPTEMBER. 


‘ Swallows, sitting on the eaves, 

See ye not the gathered sheaves,— 

See ye not the fallen leaves ? 

Farewell 

Is it not time to go 

Wy To that fair Jand ye know ? 

Wt The breezes as they swell, 

| The brown 

And withered leaves. Farewell !’—Hoop. 


Ir is a trite but true observation that each month of the 
year has its own peculiar character of beauty, both of the 
visible and the sentimental kind. The loveliness of spring, the 
glory of summer, are now things of the past; the shadows 
of the declining year begin to chequer our path, and will 
soon gather thickly around us; but there is a charm of exqui- 
site serenity spread over air, and earth, and sky. Those of 
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the young, especially, to whom sorrow is a thing unknown, 
taste this pleasure unalloyed; and even those who associate 
the fall of the leaf with memories of the loved and lost, feel 
that in its present aspect there is a mysterious sympathy 
between the human spirit and the outer world often more 
tender and soothing than the voice of friends or the written 
language of books. The September sun shines with a softened 
lustre over the landscape ; its rays gleam with an amber hue 
through the rapidly-changing foliage; the woods in the dis- 
tance look dreamy in the autumnal mist; all nature seems 
subdued and spiritualised. It has already been remarked that 
yellow is the prevailing colour of the flowers in spring; and 
mingling with varied shades of brown, it is the hue that 
tinges the leaves in the fall of the year; the ‘sere and yellow 
leaf’ is for ever slowly and silently fluttering down from the 
tree it has helped to clothe in the rich verdure of summer; 
the beauty of its life has faded away, but its usefulness is not 
ended, for, even when touched by decay and death, it enriches 
the ground on which it falls, and prepares it to yield the 
floral and leafy treasures of many years to come. This is 
peculiarly the ‘landscape month ;’ the time when the artist 
leaves the stifling glare of his painting-room, and taking his 
camp-stool and drawing materials among mountain and forest 
scenery, depicts on his canvass the glowing tints of autumn. 
The almost uniform green which has clothed the woodlands 
through the summer months is now diversified in its tints. 
The oak does not change greatly until October; but the 
chesnut is shaded with brown, the sycamore and beech are 
flecked with yellow, the Virginian creeper is gorgeous in 
crimson, rivaling in hue the rich red berries of the wild 
bryony (Bryonia dioica), one of the most graceful of our hedge 
climbers. Sorely tempting are these poisonous fruits in the 
eyes of the village children, who may now constantly be seen — 
gathering the luscious produce of the blackberry, so abundant 
in those rural districts where, year after year, the hedgerows - 
are allowed to grow unclipped, and spread wide their luxuriant 
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beauty, all interlaced with gorse, and hawthorn, and sweet- 
briar. In ancient times, the bramble (Rubus fruticosus) was 
held in great estimation ; its stems were used in dyeing, and 
the younger leaves and shoots were eaten by the Greeks as a 
salad ; while, in country churchyards, the turf on newly-made 
graves is still tied down with the long trailing branches 
which at this season are profusely covered with both blos- 
soms and fruit, Thé latter, if more difficult to obtain, would 
be highly valued, especially as a wholesome and agreeable 
preserve. ‘The dewberry and bilberry are of the same species, 
and formerly grew in great abundance in the woods and 
coppices of South Staffordshire, now covered with iron works 
and coal mines. 

The autumnal equinox falls on the 21st of the month, and 
the gales which often oecur about this time, bring down 
showers of smooth brown, and yellow acorns, eagerly sought 
after by the provident cottager who has pigs to fatten, while 
his children collect the émpty cups to serve for fancy tea- 
services, or carve the acorns themselves into tiny boats and 
baskets. The mahogany-coloured produce of the ‘chesnut- 
tree is scarcely less prized; and even the small triangular- 
shaped husk of the beechnut is despoiled of its kernel. Hazel 
bushes, also, attract many a merry group of nutters. Sloes 
and builaces display their tempting fruit along with the 
crimson berries of the dogrrose, the stems of which are s0 
often adorned with the moss-like cushions occasioned by the 
perforations of a species of gall-fly. Crab-trees, all gnarled 
and distorted by age, and covered with hoary lichens, are 
climbed by active legs and despoiled of their acid produce. 
All wild fruits, indeed, come to perfection this month, as well 
as some of the most valuable among the cultivated lands. The 
apple harvest is a pleasant sight, but confined to a few of the 
English counties where cyder still takes the place which malt 
liquors hold elsewhere. The hop harvest has already been 
alluded to as beginning in August, and is finished in this 
month, A beautiful sight (more picturesque than the vintage 
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of Southern Europe) are the graceful festoons which garland 
the tall poles, while the air is filled with an aromatic fragrance 
yielded by no other plant. Whole families are employed in 
the hop gardens, from the almost helpless grandmother, whose 
days of labour are well nigh over, to the little toddling young- 
sters just beginning to share the occupation which is too 
pleasant to be called work. The hop harvest is more uncer- 
tain in its quality and quantity than any other crop. Insects 
of various kinds infest the plants; some when grubs injure 
the roots, and later in the season, under another form, commit 
fearful ravages on the young buds and tender shoots. Some- 
times whole acres are covered with a blight which entirely 
destroys all hope of an abundant harvest. Another plant 
which yields its crop in September is saffron, a species of 
crocus, but it is not generally cultivated, being almost entirely 
confined to the neighbourhood of Saffron Walden, in Essex, 
where the country for ten miles across is now covered with 
its purple blossoms. The large green leaves make their 
appearance in spring, but are very different from the grass- 
like leaves of the garden crocus, being more like those of the 
lily tribe. They die off during the summer, when the flowers 
appear, and are in their beauty during the greater part of 
this month. They are gathered by women and children 
who, throwing away the bright lilac petals, take out the large 
yellow stamens, which are dried in a kiln, pressed into cakes, 
and sold for medicinal and other purposes. An acre of ground 
containing 200,000 roots, yields but about ten pounds weight 
of fresh saffron, and this, when dried, is reduced to two pounds. 

Some of the most striking and interesting features of 
autumn are the migrations which now begin to be observed 
among the feathered tribes. The insects which are the natural 
food of many of them are now passing away, some by death, 
some by changes of form into the chrysalis state, in which, 
hidden up in some snug retreat, they pass the winter months. 
Many of our readers may have noticed how much lower swal- 
lows fly at this time of the year. This is because the increased 
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cold in the upper regions of the air drives the insects on which 
they feed nearer to the surface of the earth. Frosty nights 
come on and seem to benumb the flies, and bees, and wasps. 
Snails seek the shelter of their holes among the gnarled stems 
of the ivy on the garden wall, or in holes in the hedge bank, 
and closing up the mouth of their shells with slime which 
soon hardens in the air, they quietly bide their time till the 
return of spring. | 

Chimney tops, and church towers, and tall trees are now 
often covered with flocks of swallows and martens that congre- 
gate before their migration to southern lands; watchers by 
sick beds and early travellers have often observed this in the 
dawn of an autumn day. It was formerly believed that these 
birds passed the winter in a state of torpidity at the bottom of 
pools, or among fens, where they buried themselves until the 
approach of spring. Even White, of Selbourne, that carefnl 
observer of natural objects, and especially of birds, held this 
now exploded theory. It is ascertained beyond all doubt that 
though a few spend the winter in Spain, the far larger number 
reach the sunny shores of Africa. Both in spring and autumn 
they may be seen crossing the Mediterranean in large flocks, 
and ships sailing there are often covered, not with swallows 
only, but various species of tired birds rest on the rigging for 
a short time, while others remain for a day or more about the 
vessel. Insectivorous birds, as swallows and titmice, hawk 


- about the deck for flies; owls and shrikes seek larger prey 


and attack the whitethroats or the willow-wrens which migrate 
about the same time as their natural enemies. The light- 
lrouses, and especially the light-vessels that are moored as 
beacons along our coast, ar» frequently visited by large flights 
of birds, which are attracte by the glare of the lanterns and 
fall down too exhausted to try to escape when picked up by 
the men in attendance. It is said that a tradition is still pre- 
served on board the ‘Hasb®v’ light’ that in one night as many 
as a thousand birds were caught, the light from its three 
lanterns being more than usually attractive. We are told that 
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‘the crew began at six o'clock in the morning to prepare some 
for an enormous sea pie, into which they put 600, and what 
with plucking the birds and cooking the pie, it was six in the 
evening before dinner was announced.’ Besides swallows, 
swifts, and martens, other insectivorous birds leave us for the 
winter—- the white-throat, the night-jar, the lapwing, the 
wheat-ear, the nightingale, the black-cap, and some species of 
wrens and doves. Others do not leave the country, but 
migrate from one part to another, as the winchat and yellow 
wagtail, which choose the southern counties for the winter. 
[t has been said that insects having become scarce, the feeders 
on them take their leave, but in their stead other species of 
birds now make their appearance by whom the stores of berries 
that cover our hedge-rows are eagerly sought. Such are the 
fieldfares and redwings which left ws in March, but now arrive 
and feed on hips, haws, and other wild fruits. Woodcocks, 
snipes, and curlews are seen in our stubble-fields, and many 
birds, hitherto solitary in their habits, become gregarious, as 
spurrows, larks, and linnets. -Partridges have reared their 
broods, and young and old become the prey of the sportsman. 
It is interesting to watch them when very soon after being 
hatched they emerge from the nest, which is made on the bare 
ground, and quite unprotected from the foot of the passer-by. 
They run about like so many chickens, and eagerly pick up 
the food which the old birds have found. While the corn is 
standing they run to it as a place of refuge when danger is 
feared, but after harvest they seek the cover of the plantations, 
except at night, when they nestle together in the open stub- 
ble-fields, where they are less likely to be visited by foxes and 
weasles. ‘To protect them from the nets of the poacher, such 
ficlds are frequently strewn over with thorn bushes. 

Butterflies and moths are still to be seen; the bind-weed 
hawk-moth (Sphing convolvuli), the vapourer moth (Orgyia 
antigua), and that large and beautiful insect, the death’s-head 
moth (Acherontia atropos). It has obtained its dismal name 
from a curious marking in its body, which superstition formerly 
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called a‘death’s head.’ The mournful noise it makes may 
have helped the notion of something supernatural being con- 
nected with it, but it is perfectly harmless. The green grass- 
hopper (Acrida viridissima), appears, and lady-birds (Coccin- 
ella), 10 and 12 spotted, are very numerous. These are of 
great use in reducing the number of the aphides, so destructive 
in gardens and greenhouses, by filling up the pores of the 
plants with the sweet juice called honey-dew, which they 
exude very freely. Spiders of different sizes abound—the 
geometric spider, whose web is in form regular as a carriage 
wheel, with spokes from the centre to the circumference, 


erossed and kept together by circles placed at exact dis- 


tances. ‘The spider usually sits in the middle, watching for 
its prey, and ready to dart out and enwrap it in the quickly- 
spun meshes, which soon stop its struggles and detain it 
securely until wanted for the food of its captor. Go out early 
some bright morning before the sun has dispersed the dew 
which lies like seed-pearl on every blade of grass, every spray 
of bramble, and delicately-cut fern. You will find them thickly 
covered with the long, silvery threads of the gossamer spider. 


Indeed, where are they not ? The brown furrows of the freshly- 


ploughed field are thickly,strjwn with them ; they float around 
the shrubs, and even over the tree-tops, and have been seen 
waving overhead by one who went to the summit of York 
Minster, to ascertain whether they existed at so great an ele- 
vation. We are told by naturalists that more than one kind 
of spider is engaged in forming the innumerable webs that fill 
the air, but the chief spinner is the Aranea aéronautica, which 
may be observed setting out on its airy flight from the branch 
of a tree, always going before the wind, and lengthening its 
thread as it is wafted by the breeze. Some have thought that 
the threads are either electric in themselves, or so acted upon 
by the electricity of the air, as to be rendered buoyant. 


‘Oh! atronaut, on thee I gaze, 
Wondering at all thy world of skill ; 
Though man has sought to trace thy ways, 
A marvel thou, and mystery still. 
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‘ Frail insect, floating on the breeze, 
Go thou!—a holy mission thine, 
' To point to higher themes than these, 
And lead our thoughts to skill divine.’ 


The female insect lays about 1,000 eggs in the season, varying 
in size according to the species of spider, from what are too small 
to be detected by the naked eye, to those resembling mustard 
seed. 

The gardens remain gay with many summer flowers, so long 
as the autumnal frosts do not come on too sharp. Scarlet 
eeraniums, mallows, fuschias, and verbenas, glitter on the 
beds, while hollyhocks and dahlias of varied hue and exquisite 
form, adorn the background. The sunflower's sturdy head may 
be seen in many an old-fashioned garden, covered im the sun- 
shine with bees, and other insects. The Michaelmas daisy 
(Aster tripolium), and the golden rod (Solidago virgaurea), last 
ull towards the end of the year, and brighten many a shrub- 
bery corner. More than a hundred species of Michaelmas 
daisy are cultivated in England ; it is sometimes called star- 
wort, or blue camomile, and grows wild near the sea. The 
ancients called it tripolium, because it was said to change its 
colour three times a-day. It is one of the numerous tribes of 
Coniposde, or compound flowers; each of them contaims a 

number of small flowers united together, and enclosed in a 
calyx. According to some botanists, more than a twelfth 
part of our wild flowers are included in this order. Daisies of 
all kinds, from Chaucer’s ‘ Douce Marguerite,’ and Burns's 
‘bonnie gem,’ to the brilliant China aster, the Reine Marguerite 
of the French; also the dandelion, the hawkweed, the colts- 
foot, the blue succory, the marygold, from China and Japan ; 
the dahlia from the sandy plains, and the sunflower from the 
tangled forests of Mexico. 

The delicate bed-straws and the fragrant mints are still 
found by the river-side, and the handsome Sagittaria saagittt- 


jolia, with its pearly flower, and its arrow-shaped leaves, from 


which its English name of arrow-head is taken. ‘The leaves of 
this plant are sometimes a yard in length, and an inch broad. 
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Its stems are surmounted by a brown velvet-like catkin, which 
contains the seeds. We are told that this is the seed which 
Rubens, and other Italian painters, have introduced into their 
pictures as the one carried by our Lord when, in wicked mock- 
ery, he was arrayed as a king, with a reed in his right hand. 
It grows in the swamps of the Antipodes, and is used both 
there and in this country for the purposes of thatching. 

Some spring flowers bloom now for the second time, par- 
ticularly violets and primroses, but their scent is faint, and 
overpowered by the fragrance of the mignionette. We now 
begin to perceive _ 

‘The moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 


Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the last year’s rose.’ 


Withered stalks and empty seed-vessels of the earlier 
flowers remain to show us what we have lost. Neglected fields 
sometimes look white from the grounsel, and thistle, and dan- 
delion in seed, and the clematis mm the hedges has the same 
hoary appearance. Everything reminds us that the old age 
of the year is creeping on, and that death and winter are at 
hand. But what of that? Every animal and plant has done 
the work, and filled up the place, allotted to it by the Great 
Ruler of all. Would that. our work had been as faithfully 
performed—that our place in society had been throughout the 
year one of holy activity—a centre from which the influences 
of Christian love and philanthropy extend themselves, as light 
- and heat are radiated from the sun. May we not only bear in 
mind, but practise the inspired injunction,—‘ Work while it 1s 
day, for the night cometh when no man can work.’ 

Norwich. | E. B. 
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THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM. 


When Judah’s oft rebellious race 
Struggled in vain with Roman power, 
The Lord beheld their deep disgrace, 
But lent no aid. In that sad hour 
From Judah's hand the sceptre’s sway 
Once and for ever passed away. 


Imperial Rome, with iron hand, 

From east to west her power displayed ; 
And Zion’s highly-favoured land 

Beneath her haughty yoke was laid. 
Taxes and tributes soon subdued 
Judea’s sons to servitude. 


Through the known world a mandate flew,— 
From Cesar’s royal throne it came ; 
That haughty monarch little knew 
What great event would give it fame,— 
And to her native city bring 
The mother of a glorious king. 


Safe in its rough but lowly bed, 

That mother laid her sleeping child ; 
While angel bands their brightness spread, ° 
Through the dark stable, lone and wild. 
And Mary felt, in that sad hour, 

The presence of a holy power. 


‘Twas night, on Bethlehem’s verdant plains, 
And not a star illumed the sky; 
Each fold the timid sheep contains, 
Safe, sleeping ‘neath the shepherd’s eye. 
No rangers of the forest dar 


Mistrust the watchful shepherds’ care. 


The walls of David’s city rise 
Not far beyond the shepherds’ ken; 
They little knew whose infant eyes 
Were opening to earth’s sorrows then. 
They deemed not that this earth could hold 


One Shepherd, and one sacred fold. 
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THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM. 


On sped the hours. The midnight gloom 
Grew deeper at approach of morn 

Like darkness gathering round the tomb, 
Before that bright and radiant morn, : 

When spirits leave their slumbering clay, 

And wake to everlasting day. 


Yet not the crimson-tinted morn, 

That hails-the fairest summer day,— 
Nor clouds, that eventide adorn,— 

Nor the full blaze of noontide ray,— 
Could equal such a glorious light 
As burst upon the shepherds’ sicht. 


Well might they shrink with sudden fear, 
Such glorious brightness to behold. 
Yet, fear not, shepherds! Linger near, 
And hear the wondrous tidings told. 

‘For you in David's city lies 
An infant Saviour from the skies. 


‘He comes not as an earthly king, 
Arrayed in regal pomp and power ; 
More lowly are the signs we bring 
Of Him who veils His mighty power. 
A manger is his lowly bed, 
A stable roof protects his head.’ 


The Angel ceased. When lo! a sound, 
Not of earth’s noblest minstrelsy, 
When the full organ-peals resound 
With tones of glorious ecstacy ;— 
But voices tuned to peace and love, 
God's own sweet music from above. 


‘Glory to God!’ the highest strain ; 
‘Good will to men, and peace on earth ;’ 
The echoing hills repeat again 
The joyful news—a Saviour’s birth ; 
While sweet angelic voices raise 
Their highest notes to bymn his praise. 
Susayyan Maky. 
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BIBLICAL CABINET. 
BRIEF COMMENTS. 

Christ's Second Coming—2 Peter iii. 10. ‘The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night.” An ancient prophet 
foretold (Mal. iii. 1), that the promised Messiah should come 
suddenly. And it was a fact, that when the Infant Saviour, 
several hundred years after, appeared, comparatively few per- 
sons thought the predicted time had arrived. 

His second coming to judge the world, will, in this respect, 
resemble his first coming, to put away sin. He will come as 
a thief in the night—emerpected. Alas! how many young 
people live as if they were not to live hereafter, as if there was 
no death, no grave, no judgment, to follow. So taken up are. 
they in the pursuit of the pleasures and employments of this 
present life ; they put aside for the present all serious thoughts 
as to how their sins shall be pardoned, their hearts changed, 
and they be ready to meet Christ at his coming. Is this 
wise P 

His coming will be by many wxprepared for. Did we know 
which night, and at what hour, the thief would come, how 
prepared should we be! Our doors would be locked, our 
shutters fastened, our bolts and bars made secure, and a watch 
be set to give the alarm. Are we prepared for the Saviour’s 
second coming? Have we embraced Him by faith as our 
only refuge ? and are we found in Him and He in us? 

The visit of a thief is wnwvelcome ; and when Christ comes, 
those who have found no place for repentance, like Esan, no 
time for reading the Book of Life, for reflection, for application 
to Christ and prayer, will find Him an unwelcome visitor; 
and call to the mountains and to the hills, ‘ Cover us from the 
wrath of the Lamb.’ Those who pursue a contrary course, 
may look forward with pleasant anticipation to that day, and 
when coming in the clouds of heaven, accompanied with power 
and great glory, they shall behold Him, such will exclaim, 
‘Come Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ H. fh. 
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Signs of Discipleship—Luke xiv. 27.—‘ Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple.’— 
Many mistakes are made respecting relationship to Christ, and 
to being safe for heaven. Not a few suppose that to have 
been born, in a Christian country, baptized in the name of 
Christ, and to bear a Christian name, is quite enough. But 
our Lord, in the words quoted, teaches us that to be a Chris- 
tian, implies much more than this. None are his who have 
not been born again of His Holy Spirit,‘such as are led of the 
Spirit, taught of the Spirit, made holy by the Spirit, and who 
bring forth in daily life the blessed fruits of the Spirit. If 
any one have not the Spirit of Christ thus dwelling in his 
heart, he is none of Christ’s disciple, whatever others think of 
him, or whatever he may think of himself. Our Lord supplies 
a two-fold test, by which we may judge of the reality of our 
relationship to Him. First, bearing of the cross—that is, a 
cheerful enduring of all those ills and inconveniences befalung 
us, In consequence of our attachment to Him and to His ser- 
vice; we must be content, if needs be, to be despised, i!l-treated, 
and persecuted, for His sake, not retaliating on our opponents, 
but praying to God to forgive and to bless them. Second, 
‘To come after’ Christ, is simply, in our daily walk, to endea 
vour to be what He was, and to do what He did. . It is, 
through Divine strength, to exhibit some measure of His 
meekness and kindness, His forgiveness and forbearance, His 
communion with the Father, and His delight in doing good to 
men. ‘My meat and my drink,’ said He, ‘is to do the will 


oft My father in heaven.’ H. Hi. 


ILLI i AS. 


Reading Aloud—Acts viii. 28—30.—The Orientals when they 
read, though it is for their own instruction only, and without 
any intention of being heard by others, read for the most part 
audibly. The Jews conform in this respect to the custom of 
other Eastern nations. I witnessed examples of this on 


several occasions, especially at the Jews’ Wailing Place, al 
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Jerusalem, where they assemble almost daily to read the 
Scriptures, and cltaunt their prayers. At Satet, also. in 
Galilee, where | attended the celebration of one of their annual 
festivals, 1 saw groups of them reading in this manner, each 
one for himself, around the tombs of their ancient rabbins. 
They accompany the act with a swinging motion of the head, 
and often indeed of the entire upper part of the body, from 
one side to the other, and utter the words with a tone which 
comes nearer to cantillation or singing than to our unimpas- 
cioned mode of reading. ‘This would seem to have been an 
immemorial usage in the Kast ; and it explains a circumstance 
in Luke's account of the interview between Philip and the 


Kthiopian eunuch, which an accidental reader micht almost 
| 


+ look upon as a fiction, introduced to preserve the consistency 
of the narrative. The Kvangelist’ approaches the chariot of 
the enuuch, and finds the way already provided for his enter- 
ine into conversation with him, and leading lus mind to those 
views of the gospel which result in his ready adoption of the 
Christian faith. The Ethiopian officer was not only reading 
‘ Esaias the prophet,’ but reading aloud; the Evangelist heard 


him. and ‘then opened his mouth. and becan at the same 


Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.’—Prof. Hucleett. 


N/, of Ali randria— Acts XXVIII. ()n the arrival of the 


La 
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apostle Paul at Mvra. on the coast of Lycia, on his way to 
Rome, an Alexandnman ship was in the harbour there. having 
the same destination: and this ship, as we learn from Acts 


xxvii. 58, was a wheat ship. The season of the year when 


this vessel was there we know from Acts xxvi. {; it was 


near the close of summer, or early in September. That an 
Alexandrian wheat ship now should have been at Myra, just 
“at this scason of the year, otlers a probable coimeiaence, which 
is worthy of being remarked. At the present day the active 
shipping season at Alexandria commences about the first of 
Aucust. The rise of the Nile is then so far advanced that the 
produce of the interior ean be brought to that city, where it 1s 


shipped at once and sent to different parts of Europe. At the 
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beginning of August of the last year, I saw it stated in the 
circular of a shipping house at Alexandria that there were 
twelve vessels there taking on board grain cargoes, just re- 
ceived from Upper Egypt. Thus it appears that the Alex- 
andria ship mentioned by Luke may have left Egypt not only 
after the grain harvest of the year had been gathered (it is 
ripe at the end of March), but just at the time when cargoes, 
or the earhest cargoes of that kind, could be obtained there ; 
and further, that the ship woujd have had, after this, just 


2. 


about the time requisite for r#aching Myra, when Paul's 


ship arrived at the same place —Prof. Hachcli. 


THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
4 
(From the German.) 
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‘On, would that it might always be wintcr!’ said krnest, 
when he had finished a man of snow, and was riding in a 
sledge. Hus father told lim to write this wish in his memo- 
randum-book, and he did so. Winter passed away and spring 
Came. 

Ernest stood with his father. upon a flower-bed, on which 
hyacinths, auriculas, and daffodils were blooming, and was 
aimost beside himself with joy. ‘ This is one of the pleasures 
of spring, said his father, ‘ but-it will soon pass away.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied Ernest, ‘would that it were always spring! 
‘Write this wish in my memorandum-book, also,’ said luis 
father; and he did so. Spring passed away and summer 
vame. Ernest went with his parents and several of his play- 
mates On a warm summer's day to the neighbouring village, 


and they remained there the whole day. They saw all around 
them green corn-fields, and meadows adorned with a thousand 
flowers, and pastures upon which young lambs were dancing, 


and wanton foals were skipping about. They ate cherries 


4 


and other summer fruit, and enjoyed themselves right well 
the whole day 

Don't you think,’ said his father, on their return. ‘that 


lle was obliged to write this also in his 


At last came. Phe whole 


ht a in the Vin ara. Was NO. SY hot ill 
with ripe yrapes; upon the hotbeds were lying savoury 
DOWS OF the trees GOWh Will Pipe eure 
That was, indeed, a feast for Ernest, who liked nothing so 
> 
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That is ver nlar, said | ith n winter you 


of worlds much better than we poor mortals. Had winter 
Cope nded upon you, then we would have had no pring, Do 


ammer, no autumn, You would have bedecked the earth 
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with an everlasting snow, only in order that you might ride 
in a sledge and make men of snow. And how many other 
enjoyments would we then have been compelled to do with- 
out! Itis well that it does not depend upon us how things 
shall be in the world, for how soon would we deteriorate it 
if we could!’ 


THINK’ST THOU TO BE CONCEALED ? 


THINK’sT thou to be concealed, thou little stream, 

That through the lowly yale dost wend thy way, 
Loving beneath the darkes¢ arch to clide 

Of woven branches, ‘ble: 4 with hillock grey ; 
The mist doth track thee, and reveal thy course 

Unto the dawn, and a bright line of green 
Tinting thy marge, and the white flocks that haste 

At summer noon to taste thy erystal sheen, 
Make plain thy wanderings to the eye of day: 

And then thy smiling answer to the moon, 
Whose beams so freely on thy bosom sleep, 

Unfold thy secret, c’en to night's dull noon. 
How couldst thou hope, in such a world as this, f 
To shroud thy gentile path of beauty and of bliss ? 


Think’st thou to be concealed, thou little seed, 
That in the bosom of the earth art cast, 

And, there, like cradled infant, sleep’ st awhile, 
Unmoved by trampling storm or thunder-blast ? 

Thou bidest thy time; for herald Spring shall come 
And wake thee, all unwilling as thou art, 

Unhood thine tyes, unfold thy clasping sheath, 
And stir the languid pulses of thy heart ; 

The living rains shall woo thee, and the dews 
Weep o'er thy bed; and ere thou art aware 

Forth steals the tender leaf, the wiry stem, 
The trembling bud, the flower that scents the air 

And soon to all thy ripened fruitage tells 

The evil or the good that in thy nature dwells. 
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DEWDROPS. 
Think’st thou to be concealed, thou little thought, 
That in the curtained chamber of the sou! 
Dost wrap thyself 50 close, and dream to do 
A secret work? Look to the hues that rol! 
O’er the changed brow—the moving lip behold, 
Linking thee unto speech—the feet that run 
Upon thy errands, and the deeds that stamp 
Thy lineage plain before the noonday sun ; 
Look to the pen that writes thy history down 
In those tremendous books that ne'er unclose 
Until the Day of Doom, and blush to see 
How vain thy trust in darkness to repose, 
Where all things tend to judgment. So beware, 
Oh, erring human heart! what thoughts thou lodgest there. 


Mrs. ‘Sago 


DEWDROPS. 


Comer out with me into the forest before breakfast ; the tear- 


drops of last night are hanging on every leaf, retlecting the 
colours of each morning sunbeam. 

There is an old Scotch proverb which always presenis itself 
to my mind in such a scene as this; perhaps, you know it :— 
‘Ilka blade o’ grass keeps its ain drap o’ dew.’ 

Was it not sultry yesterday ? The earth seemed weary, 
and parched; the hedges were enveloped in a cloud of dust ; 
but see what a fresh, green hue, nature wears this morning; 
the poor old night wept over her thirsty, tired children, and, 
lo! each teardrop brought relief. Take care, you are stepping 
on some little flowers; look, how carefully they are holding 
that tiny, sparkling drop in their embrace; oh! there is one 
of the most beautiful and wonderful of all the forest trea- 
sures, a spider’s web; see how the delicate threads are bent 
by their crystal burden, while the many thousand prisms are 
causing an earthly rainbow. 

How thick the leaves are overhead. Do you notice, that 
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although they are of varied shape, all the openings between 


them appear round? That remitids me of life’s forest ; instead 


of looking up and seeing the sun shining through cach oper 

in its fall splendour, we take each leaf, and plac ne 10 vefore, 


nov. @vove US, WE ALOW -angies and } npericcuions to come 
between us and God’s sunlight. 
Each little blade rises afier our step. and reio‘. in the 
sire ngth and elasticity its ‘ain drap o’ dew’ has bro rnt if 
Do not Lhe Crs Silit ai - brig! ‘ world 


would be, did we but cherish the dewdrops. Nature is not 


the only recipient of heaven's ‘ tears of joy ;’ they come down 
with cooling, calming influence in the spirii-world ; if we did 


but catch them, we, too, should reflect the many eclorious 


hues Or Pometumes we are hi 
dross, anc drop falis LS Witn il sudden gt We all 
it ‘tmal.’ Oh! had we but looked up, and waited with eae 
OULSLTCLCHCG LO TeCeLy eT li we & 
pain or care, but recognized it as life’s dewdrops. How ma 
ever. OCS SCOTrCI VOU the nena. weary Vous | 
up, a id wait patient: , * ever blade « 
crap Gcw. 
Have you CVveP ticed the by th road-side | 
LO fA larce town ait’ SO WILICTC@U. OWwWwills 
the incessant trafhc, tha ihe dew only mives tlie 


hue. So 1f 1s with us, if We allow the wear and business 0} 


daily life cover US WILD 18S GUSi, We Not ve LO 
receive the pure dew : but li. lke the Wi we 
keep ourselves unsporteu irom tne WoOrid, We ALSO, 
them. sparkle in morning sunshine. 


Ah! life is a beautiful thing, when the dust is swept off, and 
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THOUGHTFULNESS AND TIANKFULNESS. 


cleared away, then it is like this forest scene, with its 
shades and sunbeams, and its sparkling dewdrops, 
back a thousand colours up to its Creator’s face. 


Wilh mercies, iragrant with the incense of cratetul 


IULGHTEULNESS AND THANKEFULNESS. 
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and vacantmanner. Fear to get into that habit which engulfs 


any amount of God’s mercies as the ocean engulfs the argosie, 


. without feeling richer or fuller, or giving any revenue back. 


One great source of our prevailing joylessness is our inad- 
vertency. Living in Rome, a famous antiquarian and artist 
tells us that he gave himself half-an-hour every day to 
meditate on his Italian happiness. There was wisdom in 
the rule. Thousands have lived in Rome, with the same 
pure sky smiling over them, and the same articulate antiquity 
on every side accosting them, and never been aware of their 
felicity ; just as there are thousands who growl and grumble 
through long years of English life, and never bless God for 


the greater mercy of being born in Britain. Few of us need 


to be better ofi—we all need to know how well off we are. 


We need to meditate on our human happiness. We might 
have been lost angels, of whose race no Redeemer took hold. 
We might have been cut off in our sins long ago, and now 
been in the place where God forgetteth to be gracious. We 
might have been born‘in dark or despotic lands, where faith 1s 
a miracle, and where picty is martyrdom. We might hive 
laboured under those prejudices of education which make 
belief in the faithful saying, as hard as it is for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. Then absolutely: there is for 
our meditation, daily, hourly, life-long, God’s chief merey— 
that largess of unprecedented love which is not the envied dis- 
tinction of some far-off world, but is God’s gift unspeakable 
to you, tome. Oh, let us for once dwe!l On our peerless pre- 
rogative, till we become a wonder to ourselves—till but for our 
faith in God we would not be able to believe our own distin- 
guished blessedness. ‘ This is the record, that God hath gmven 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.’ ‘He. that hath 
the Son hath life.’ ‘He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him freely 
give us all things?’ ‘Who is he that condemneth? It 1s 
Christ that died, yea, rather, that 1s risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
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us.” ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless his holy name: who forgiveth all thine iniquities—who 
healeth all thy diseases—who redeemeth thy life from destrue- 
tion—who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 


mercies. —Dy. James Hamilton. 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE, 


A Suower or Fisu.—The following is from a letter from Singapore, 
ll idressed to the Academy of S ‘ences, by M. de Castelnau :—‘ We expe- 
rienced a shock of earthquake here on 16th Feb. last. It was followed by 
rain in torrents on 20th, 2Ilst, and 22nd. When the sun came out again | 
saw a number of Malays and Chinese filling their baskets with the fish 
contained in the pools formed by the rain. They told me the fish had 
“fallen from heaven ;”’ and three days later, when the pools were ail dried 


up, there were etill manv dead fish Ilvine about. I found them to belong 


vard, which is sarrounded by a wall, they coald not have been brought 
in by the overflowing of a torrent, nor is th iny considerable one in the 
neichbourhood. The space covered by th ush might be about fifty acres. 
‘They were verv lively, and seemed to be in | th. Is it admissable 

ose tuat a walerspout, im pa Over Son sarge river Sumatra, 

EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE OF Binps.—A most extraordinary dis- 
turban r the feathered tribes : rred at Start Lichthouse o1 
night recently. Between 10 and 11 o’clock the man on duty was surprised 
at discovering that a great number of birds kept flying against the lantern 
of the b line. On going out he found, to use his own words, that they 
wel . of bees, na the | s of the 
lantern, i dropping eithe id or 3 1 exhausted. The wind at the 
t1 was | , rd fr the NN... with ra fter some tit it 
became much calmer. the birds continuing to fly acainst the lantern, and 


the immense number of 692, which he picked up dead. He had the 
curiosity to weigh them, and their weicht amounted to about 34 lbs. Dhey 
consisted ecl-wlarke honse enarrows, ond rerai Varictics Oj thi 
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shep and weed 40 their vests. Tin 


toa local. paper, ore these:—Over one end of the 


cheep a rede ich, m which aoe sumber of boxes, 
of the The naila, which wore taken from conves bap 
other ave ‘ef the kind, of veriow 
new, old and crooked. They were, however, with 
Ghat the were not illowed te 
epwerds, Gut without the admixture ef ecfter materials. 
the more siaguier, os theve is abundance of straw, shavings, &c., in the 
Ou‘these iron beds thz birds had their eggs, which 
where just ready for hatching when the discovery was made. One of the 
contained more than 14 Tbs. weight. 


Aw Eat in anew pit of Comme 
Company, one of the workmen found an eel embedded amidst a strata 


or lnyer of shells, nearly eighteen fect from the surface, quite lively, but 
eo emaciated that the ee] more resembled the hroad-bladed leaf of a water 


flag then a Gish of the cel species. Upon being brought to the surface, 


the serpentine and slimy fellow began to swell and elongate, assuming the 
usual shape, and measuring about fifteen inches. How the muddy gentle. 
wan found his way into the shell bed is matter of conjecture.—-/alkirk 
ierald. 

Rees ix Sucan Eutomolegical Gazetie of Stettin 
contains the following:—‘The extensive meadows on the banks of the 
Oder maturally induced many farmers to keep bees; but these wise 
insects ssem to prefer obtaining their honcy with as little labour as pos- 
sible, and have for years past been in the habit of frequenting two sugar 
refineries at mo great distance. Under euch favourable circumstance 
the yield of honey was very creat, and the farmers came at last to keep 
ten or even twenty times more hives than formerly. The sugar refiners, 
however, after long, finding the bees very troublesome, made the discd- 
very that they were not only annoying, but rather expensive visitors, 97d 
accordingly adopted means to destroy them. This was effected by sud- 
eniy closing all the doors and shutters, and then opening one smal! win- 
Gow, to which the bees immediate)y flew and were killed in thousands by 
© jet of boiling water, The dead bees were afterwards thrown into the 
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boilers to extract the sugars they had 16 ‘has been 
mated that as taany as 11,000,000 have ‘been thus destroyed in a year, 
sad that about 1,200f worth of cuger has been-eutracted from them. It 
is a remarkable fact that the bee would mover touch bestrest suger till 


PASSING EVENTS. 

Two statues to Christian posts have recently been erected. The first, 
at Southampton, to Dr. Isaac Watts, was uncoveredon 17th July last, the 
187th anniversary of his birthday. The Karl of Shaftesbury presided on. 
the occasion; a number of persons, including the Mayor, being present. 
The whole monument is rather over nineteen feet high, having a base of 
eight feet six inches square, standing upon a slightly-elevated mound. 
The statue itself is about eight feet high, and is formed of white Sicilian 
marble. The pedestal is of polished grey Aberdeen granite, and three of 
its sides are adorned with aculptures in low relief, formed of white marble. 
The subject in front is Dr. Watts, as a teacher of the young, surrounded 
by a group of lovely children. On one of the sides the doctor is figured 
as a pbilosopher, surrounded by astronomical and mathematical instru- 
ments; and on the other he is represented as a youthful poet, with up- 
turned look, sitting at a writing~desk. 

The second monument—to James Montgomery—was unveiled at Shef- 
field on 29th July, in the presence of a large concourse of people. The 
poet died on the 30th of April, 1854, and was buried on the llth of May, 
‘amidst such demonstrations of respect as were never paid to any indi- 
vidnal in Sheffield before.’ The Sunday-school teachers of the town were 
mainly instrumental in the erection of the monument, which has cost 
£1,100. There was a large procession through the town to the site of the 
statne, and the town observed the day quite in holiday fashion. The 
Mayor (H. Vickers, Esq.) delivered the inaugural address. 

Lory Joni: Russrw, after being for forty-seven years a member of the 
House of Commons, representing the city of London for twenty years, 
took his seat in the House of Lords as Berl Russell. His lordship has 
done great service to his country, and well deserves the honour now 
bestowed upon him. 

Lozp Hrexpert, who was raised to the peerage only a few months ago, 
died on 2nd August. He was mach respected, and will be long :emem- 
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bered for his efforts in promoting the welfare of our soldiers in the time 
of the Crimean War. 

THE Bishop of Durham (Dr. H. Montagu Villiers) died on 9th August, 
in his forty-eighth year. From 1841 to 1856, he was rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and showed himself to be a zealous, true-hearted clergyman. 
He was then created Bishop of Carlisle, and little more than a year ago 
was removed to the see of Durham. In the course of a sermon preached 
by Rev. E. Bayley, at St. George’s Church, on Sunday morning, 18th 
August, Mr. B. said that when the late Bishop entered the ministry he 
did not regard himself—looking back to that period—as in the faith. 
During his residence at Kenilworth, however, he was called upon to preach 
a special sermon in the neighbourhood. A brother clergyman heard him 
preach, and in the afternoon of the day sought his company, and with 
great plainness and affection pointed ont to him the deficiencies of the 
sermon, and told him that, though it was earnest and affectionate, yet it 
lacked that without which no soul could be saved—the Gospel. Mr. 
Villiers listened with that openness and candour which so eminently 
marked him, and was led carefully to examine the subject for himself. 
The result was that his mind was enlightened to see wherein he had before 
been in error, and to regard Christ in a way he had not done before. One 
of his first actions after this change in his sentiments and conduct was to 
stand up among his own people and declare to them that hitherto he had 
been teaching them error, but that from henceforth he was determined to 
know nothing among them save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. 

INTELLIGENCE has come from America of the sad death, by burning, of 
Mrs. Longfellow, wife of the poet. She was engacred making wax seals in 
the library, for the amusement of her two youngest children, when her 
dress caught fire from a match with which she was melting the wax. She 
had on a light summer dress, which was all in flames in a moment. Mr. 
Longfellow, who was in his study, near by, ran to her assistance, and 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames, with considerable injury to himself, 
but too late to save the life of his wife. 

A LARGE meeting was held at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, on 19th 
August, to celebrate the centenary of Dr. William Carey, founder of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Sir S. M. Peto presided. 
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Pablished Monthly, crown 8vo., price One Penny, 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY, 
A COLLECTION OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Much has been done in the last few years to aid teachers in the work of 
Scriptural instruction, by means of Commentaries, Notes, Maps, Manuals, 
and helps of various kinds. These, to a large extent, have been chiefly of 
an expository character, with little aim at illustration, and supplying but 
few helps to pictorial teaching. Their primary objects have been to assist 
teachers to an understanding of the truth, and the means by which it may 
be communicated .J'.~.children; nor with an ever-changing agency can 
we lose sight of these ..ms. The Committee of the Sunday School Union, 
however, feel that they shall be aiding their fellow-labourers still further 
by the publication of a Serial devoted to the varied forms of Biblical 
illustration. 

Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 
around us on every hand. Most Sunday school teachers have met with 
some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the scource from whence 
they were derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhausticss 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the proposed work to glean from the various 
sources opening around us, such information as may tend in any way to 
illustrate or elucidate the Scriptures by reference to Oriental Customs, 
Natural History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, 
Idolatrous Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical Criticism. The Vol, for 1860, 


with complete Indices to Subjects and Texts, in cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth 
cases, 6d. 
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Third Edition, enlarged, in cloth, price Sixpence. 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING; 


OR, PRACTICAL HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS - 


ON THE COLLECTION AND USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Wirr1am H. Grosrr, F.G.S. 


Of the Sunday School Union, Author of “ Bible Months,” &c. 

“A very thoughtful and suggestive little book, primarily designed for 
teachers in Sunday schools, but full of matter of great interest and value 
to all who are engaged in the work of instruction, and who desire to render 
their teaching more striking, intelligent, and effective.’—Educational 
Record. 

“A very interesting and able essay, on a subject of great importanee to 
every practical teacher.”—British Controversalist. 

“ No Sunday school teacher could read the book without advantage, and 
we strongly advise all who have not seen it, to invest the small sum of 
Sixpence in its purchase.”’—British Ensign. 

“ Embodying a very large amount of exquisite thought and suggestive 
observation.”—Christian Witness, 

A new edition of an exceedingly usefal work. Those who are accustomed 
to give Bible lessons to their children will find the remarks on “ Illustrative 
Teaching, its Nature and Use,” “The Sources of Illustration,” &c., very 
valuable. Asaspecimen of an outline lessn, we refer teachers to p, 36, 
where a lesson on the plan recommended by Mr. Groser is ably worked omt. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING; AND THE ART 
OF SEGURING ATTENTION. - 


By Josuva G. Frrou, M.A., 
Principal of the Normal College, British and Foreign School Society. 


This is a new edition of Mr. Fitch’sable and instructi€e lectures on the 
“ Art of Questioning,” and on the “ Art of Securing Attention.” We have, 
on. & former occasion, spoken in terms of commendation of this little work, 
and beg to recommend those teachers and pupil teachers who have no 
seen the book. to order it at once of a bookseller. Noone but a practical 
teacher, could have given such sonnd advice on matters so deeply affecting 
the comfort and the success of one’s labours in school. 


In foolscap Svo., cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


BRANCHES RUNNING OVER THE WALL; 


Or, Incidents Illustrative of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School 
Operations. By R. E. Cransrevp. 


is series of neat and interesting short essays on a dozen varied subjects, allie 
a more or less attractive character, such as ‘ Dusty Sam,’ ‘The Merchant,’ * The Hatter, 
‘Harry the Sailor,’ and ‘ The Storekeeper.’ It is excellent reading for young persons. 
— British Stendard. 

“ Bringing to light interesting cases, which show that Sunday schools are indirectly, 
as well as directly, blessings 40 the community.—Sunday Jeacher’s Treasury. 
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“The work oucht to be in every Sunday school library, and in every Sunday and r 


school teacher's hands, as a mggans of encouragement to them.”"—Znglish 
Education. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. With 14 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By JosrpH A. M&eEN, of the Sunday School Union. 


Extract of a letter from J. Langton, B.A., Head Master of the Normal School, 
British and Foreign School, Borough Road :— 


“My dear Sir,—Permit me to thank you for the nice copy of your 
‘Palestine’ with which you favoured me. I have great pleasure in being 
able to say that it appears to me to be decidedly superior to any that I 
have seen, of the same size, and that it ought on the ground of merit to 
take a prominent place amongst the school-books of the country. 

“Mr. J. A. MEEN.” “J. LANGTON.” 


“The thirty-four chapters of this book comprise a weil-condensed body of informs- 
tion respecting the geography of the Holy Land, Its climate and physical features are 
described in detail. *A map and numerous engravings add to the interest and value of 
the Record. 


“The object of this little work is sufficiently described in the title. It is well and 
carefully compiled, and to teachers and elder scholars, as well as for private use, it 
will be found a very serviceable manual.’’—The Freeman. 


In foolscap Svo., Illustrated with 31 Engravings, in cloth, ls. 6d; gilt edges, 2s., 


BIBLE MONTHS; 
OR, THE SEASONS IN PALESTINE, 


As Illustrative of Scripture. 


By W. H. Groser, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union. 
Author of “Illustrative Teaching,”’ &c. 


“A useful book of reference for Sunday School teachers, evidently carefully prepared, 
and deserves great Evangelical Magazine. 


“Mr. Groser has produced a very useful book, which, in its descriptions of the produc- 
tions and seasons of the Holy Land, illustrates various portions of Scripture, and renders 
‘nany of its allusions more intelligible or-more forcible.”"—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


““Mr. Groser has rendered valuable service to teachers, by collecting the materials 
scattered through larger and expensive works, and presenting them in a connected 
narrative. The numerous illustrations add much to the beauty and value of his work."— 
Educator. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE NEW MOON.* 


It so happened that the day succeeding my arrival was the 
first of Nisan—the dawn of our ecclesiastical year, and the 
birth-day of our nation.f On this day I knew that, besides its 
being the feast of the new moon, a number of ancient customs, 
having no'counterpart among us, would be observed, and which 
my youthful imagination had always vested with deep attrac- 
tion and significance. Of these I was anxious to be a spectator, 
and, as far as practicable, a participant, partly for my own 
personal satisfaction, and partly to qualify me to convey to my 
gentle sister some faint impression of these outgrowths of the 
divine institutions of our nation. 

The first appearance of the new moon on the evening of the 
last day of the expiring year is a matter of the liveliest interest 
and gravest consequence to our brethren in Judea, as it is in- . 
deed in a less degree to all of us, since by-it the exact dates of 
the Passover and all the subsequent festivals are determined and 
fixed. Now, scarcely had I temporarily disposed of the treasures 
and offerings committed to my care, in the cloister chambers 
appropriated to such uses, and begun to enjoy the repose so 
much needed after my buffetings by sea and fatigues by land, 
when it was suddenly announced by some members of my 
host’s family that the new moon was visible from the towers 
of the fortress. A movement immediately took place. For- 
getting for a moment all sense of weariness, I rose from the 
luxurieus divan on which I was reclining, and hastily followed 
those who undertook to be my conductors. 


© From the Library of Biblical Laterature. 

+ The Jews had four different periods to mark the commencement of 
Years : the first day of Nisan, or Abib (which signifies a green ear of corn), 
corresponding with our March and April, for the ecclesiastical year, by 
which the festivals were regulated ; the first of Elul (August—September), 
for tithing lambs ; the first of Tizri for the ordinary 

set February), for tithing 
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104 FESTIVAL OF THE NEW MOONY, 


After being almost bewildered by the halls we crossed. the 
passages we traversed, and the stairs we mounted, we at 
length reached the towering pinnacle of Antonia, from whence 
we looked down upon a large portion of the city and temple ; 
the three celebrated and newly-erected towers ot Herod—Mari- 
amne, Phaselis, and Hippius—however, proudly displaying 
their dark profiles against the western horizon, on the edge of 
which could be dimly distinguished the gibbous shape and 
pearly lustre of the sidereal herald of a fresh series of national 
festivals. Turning to survey the surrounding panorama of 
edifices, public and private, as the eye grew familiarized with 
the dim light of that serene evening, the figures of multitudes 
could be deseried perched on every available eminence, intently 
directing their concentrated gaze upon the same object, while 
the low and bee-like murmur éf their voices fell soothingly 
upon the ear. Having tarried for some time to enjoy the 
balmy freshness and tranquillizing beauty of that sacred hour, 
and watched the gradual ascent of the welcome stranger in 
the firmament, I retired to rest, in order to recruit my strength 
for the hallowed employments and excitements of the coming 
day. 

On the following morning | was aroused from my slumbers 
by the blasts of the trumpets which announced the opening of 
the temple gates, and the commencement of the services of the 
day. Hastily putting on my garments, and fervently invoking 
the blessing of Jehovah, I hurried down to the courts of the 
temple. The vastness, amplitude, and splendour of this unr- 
valled shrine of the Godhead, at once amazed, entranced, and 
bewildered me. 

* * * * 

It is about the hour of noon, when, in company with one of 
the members of the Sanhedrim, I find myself ushered into 4 
spacious court on the heights of Zion, known as Beth Jaazek. 
Here I find the great Council assembled on some business of 
deep interest. The members are arranged in a semicircular 
form, the Nasi, or president, filling the central position, with 
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the Abbeth* Din, or Father of the Council, on his rieht hand 
while the two extremities of the half cirele are oceupied by two 
clerks employed in registering the evidence of witnesses and 
the decisions of the tribunal. On drawing near enough to 
take cognizance of the proceedings which are just commencing, 
{ find myself in close contiguity to a company of men 
presenting a most jaded and travel-soiled appearance. These 
persons, 1 soon discover, as the business proceeds, are watchers, 
who have come up to Jerusalem, with the greatest possible 
celenfty, to testify to the appearance of the new moon on the 
preceding evening. These messengers are accustomed to arrive 
in couples, as the concurrent evidence of two witnesses 1s held 
essential to establish the fact. 

Now, after the new moon had been seen by such multitudes 
in Jerusalem on the previous evening, it may seem to you, asit 
certainly at the time did appear to me, to be a superfluous 
formality to seek evidence of what was already patent to nearly 
every one. It must, however, be borne in mind that the law is 
imperatively binding on the Sanhedrin ; wilule, moreover, it 1s 
ot extreme moment that every encouragemegii should he riven 
to these witnesses to flock from all parts of the land to the Holy 
City on this important errand, since it will often happen that, 
owing to the cloudiness of the sky, the expected luminary 
cannot be observed at the metropolis. Whether the tact be 
otherwise known or not, therefore, the council, with judicial 
cravity, proceed to the examination of such witnesses as may 
present themselves, mgidly testing the validity of their testi- 
mony. 

Thus it is on the oceasion under consideration. Standing 
Lefore me, I behold seotes of weary men, covered with dust 
and perspiration, who have come, some on foot and some by 
horse, from all quarters—from the wilderness of Tekoa in the 
south, from the sea-coast towns and cities on the west, from 
the eastern regions beyond Jericho and the Jordan, and 
the Galilean hills in the north; and every few minutes 
fresh arrivals continue to swell the number. Jost of them 
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have evidently travelled throughout the whole night. In 
conducting the examination of the witnesses, the couple that 
made their appearance earliest are usually the first to be 
interrogated, while the rest follow in the order of their 
arrival ; all of them being examined, however superficially, in 
order to avoid engendering in the minds of any a feeling of 
disappointment, and so prevent them from undertaking the 
journey another time. The eldest of each pair of witnesses 
being confronted with the Beth Din, the following are among 
the questions put to him: “ Tell us in what form you saw the 
moon, was it with her horns turned towards the sun, or away 
from it? To the north, or tothe south of the sun ? What was 
her elevation on the horizon? Towards which side was her 
inclination? What was the width of her disk?’ While 
most of the witnesses answer with great intelligence and 
perspicuity, some few are found hazarding statements 
amusingly absurd. To render the questions intelligible to the 
more ignorant, the examiner points to some delineations of 
the figures and aspects of thi moon painted on the walls of 
the hall, by means of: which satisfactory information 1s 
generally elicited. 

The investigation being at length concluded, the Sanhedrim 
officially declares the new moon by pronouncing the words, 
“The feast of the new moon—the feast of the new moon.” 
Immediately on this announcement taking place, messengers, 
who had been impatiently waiting the utterance of the authori- 
tative words, may be seen hurrying to the temple to convey 
the welcome intelligence, the receipt of which is speedily 
notified to the entire city by the lond and thrilling blasts of the 
temple trumpets, together with a cornet, which waken a 
thousand glad and stirring echoes among the cireumjacent hills. 
The cornet employed for ihis purpose is formed of a straight 
horn of a chamois, with a golden mouth-piece, and is only 
used twelve times during the year. The sound of this instru- 
ment is prolonged beyond that of the silver trumpets, the 


blowing of the cornet being regarded as the peculiar duty 0! 


the day. 
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Titre had been grand doings in the boarding school of the 
quiet town where Peter lived, with his widowed mother. 
Peter was only a day scholar, but he had held a distinguished 
place in the day's celebrations ; and now, as he lay in his own 
bed, in his quiet ttle room at home, he thought them all over. 


It had been “ breaking-up day” at the school, and prizes 


were distributed to all the deserving boys, in the presence of 


: numerous assembly of friends, including the most dis- 
tinguished people of the town. Squire Horton was there, 
occupying the seat of honour, with his lovely little daughter by 
his side; and Lady Emily, his niece, and many more great 
people. No wonder Peter could not sleep, for he had stood 
in the enviable and exalted position of best boy in the school, 
and had carried off two of the most honourable prizes. It had 
been a wonderful day for him. 

The great hall having been cleared of all its desks and 
tables, and decorated with hanging festoons of gay flowers, 
and waving banners, was the scene of his triumph. Among 
the spectators were some whom he had been accustomed from 
his earliest youth to regard with feelings of profound respect 
and sincere admiration; now the tables appeared in some 
measure turned, and Peter himself was presented as a worthy 
object for their praise. He remembered distinctly each plea- 
sing event of the day, and dwelt upon them in his mind with 
fond pleasure. The just praise his kind master had awarded 
him ; the hearty applause with which the assembled company 
creeted him, as he stepped up modestly to receive the second 
prize, having already gained the first; the approving smile 
and word of encouragement from Squire Horton, and above all 
that look of love and joy which lighted up his mother’s pale 
face, just before she dropped her thick black veil to hide her 
tears. A pleasant cluster of incidents for his memory to dwell 


upon. 
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Having dwelt long and fondly upon the past, Peter looked 
into the future, with the proud confidence of successful and 
inexperienced yauth. He thought that as he had risen in 
that school, so he would rise in life; he had had to work hard 
to obtain even this elevation, but he was ready to work still 
harder ; he was not afraid of labour and study ; in fact he took 
& pleasure in encountering and overcoming difficulties. While 
pursuing this train of ambitious meditation, Peter passed 
insensibly into dream-land, and then the years of his future 
life appeared to flit before him, like the scenes in a panorama. 

In a few minutes, little Peter had grown into a man; he 
had done with school long ago ; had passed honourably through 
college, where he had been supported by the generosity of 
Squire Horton; and now found himself a barrister, about to 
Plead his first eanse. He had carefully collected his evidence, 


prepared his arguments, and being entirely convinced of the 


justice of his client’s plea, felt confident of success. Nor was 


he disappointed. His speech produced the desired effect. He 
received congratulations on all sides, and a graceful comph- 
ment from the presiding judge. From that moment his 
engagements were constant and honourable. He acted con 
scientiously in his profession, rather sacrificing a considerable 
sum than consenting to what his conscience told him was 
unjust. By this policy he offended some, but gained the con- 
idence of many. His character secured the respect and his 
talents the admiration of the world; and a continually-in- 
creasing prosperity was the reward of his assiduity. He now 
found himself the possessor of a fine mansion, richly-furnished, 
a carriage with a pair of magnificent horses, and a suitable 
retinue of servants. His dear mother’s appearance had also 
changed for the better; she was no longer pale, thin, and 
anxious, but had become quite robust and happy; sharmng 
heartily in all her son’s triumphs; watching lovingly over his 
health; and administering to his domestic comfort. 

Again the dream hurried hrm over a lapse of years, and he 


found the darling desire of his heart fulfilled. He was returned 
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to the House of Commons, as the member for his native town. 
With trembling anxiety he arose to make his maiden speech ; 
vis andience was scarcely one to um part assurance, or Inspire 
‘confidence; some of the independent members lolled carclessly 
on their seats, watching the proceedings, withan air of studied 
indifference ; others whispered togethér in little knots; while 
a third party showed an eager restlesshess, which impressed 
the observer with a conviction that they could by no possibility 
he interested in any busimess but their A cisconcertine 
hum pervaded the House, and although he had well prepared 

is speech, and really felt deeply mterested mm the cause which 
he advocated, Peter felt at that moment more timid and ner- 
VOUS than in any of his former positions, lirst Sentences 
Came forth falteringly, and were scarcely audible : how of the 


nibers him their attention ao he proce eded, howeve 


f he regained confidence ; Ins voice attained its ordmary power, 
| na its nccustonie 7 vigour: he Ove his anc 
: wis not astonished at the change produced upon his andrence, 
ig The loungers sat up and gazed at lim in surprise ; the whis- 
rers beeame silent: the restless became still: the hum 
1 sided Impre SSIVe silence, broke only his clo- 
; guent articulation, filled the House. His speech was not 
nethy. but sensible and eflective : and concluded with it 
nificent Ssonrence, which eheited thunders of applause 
the liste nine scnate, Hle had risen almost unobse rved, 
e sat down the centre of observation. From that hour his 


rie increased nnehtily. The hore his speech and his 


praises tar and wice, A brict ot his Was eacel 
cad: MANV SaAceS prophesied his future creatness; and his 


The SCUCTIC changed, and Peter, found himse i” Ing 


native town m triumph, the most influential inhatntants 


Ving invited him to a banquet prepared to co him honour. 


> 
ted in a luxurions carriage, with Ins happy moth by his 


ide, he approached the place where his boyhood had been 


passed in obscurity. Karly memories came upon him as 
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he recognized each familiar spot, so little changed by the lapse 
of years, so eventful to himself. As the carriage came within 
a short distance of the town, the bells set up a joyous peal; 
crowds of rejoicing people assembled round, eager to catch a 
glimpse of. their illustrious townsman, and to testify their 
admiration by shouts of ‘welcome ; the horses were led away, 
while many eager hands grasped the shafts, and drew Peter 
and his mother through the thronged streets to the town-hall, 
where the mayor and all the great people from the surround- 
ing county had assembled to welcome them. Squire Horton 
was there; older, and more corpulent than of yore, but with 
the same hearty, jovial expression on his fine, open counte- 
nance. His daughter was there too, now an elegant lady, in 
the prime of youth and beauty ; and she regarded our hero 
with evident pleasure, and payed his mother great attention. 
A splendid banquet was prepared, but before partaking of it, 
Peter expressed a wish to address the multitude who had 
assembled outside. The moment he appeared for that pur. 
pose, a deafening cheer saluted him, which was repeated again 
and again; he uncovered his head, and raised his hand,— 
there was silence. He spoke shortly, but earnestly ; alluded 
briefly to his early life among them, to his boyish aspirations, 
to his success, and then thanked them, with tears in his eyes 
and his voice tremulous with emotion, for those evidences of 


their cordial sympathy and affection. Many were much 


affected, all were pleased. Then came the banquet, with its 
attendant speeches, all highly flattering and expressive of 
good-will, to which he replied with modesty and gratitude, 
and. thus improved the favourable impression he had already 
made. At a late hour he drove away with Squire Horton,, 
whose guest he had promised to be for some days. Ketiring 
to his room, he cast himself upon his bed, but excitement kept 
him from sleeping. He began planning what his future life 
should be. ‘Thus far,’ he meditated, ‘by my merit and dili-. 
gence, I have attained what I have. desired,—I have made 
myself a great and honourable name in the world, and have, 
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used my talents on the side of virtue and justice. I will con- 
tinue in the course which I have pursued; I will extend my 
fame, and increase my wealth ; and when my position is estab- 
lished in suitable prosperity, I will solicit the hand of my 
host’s fair daughter, and thus realize the last darling desire 
of my heart.’ Just at that moment, like a flash of lightning 
carrying blasting and desolation to his hopes, there came this 
whispered message to him :— 

‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: 
then, whose shall those things be which thou hast provided ?’ 

He shuddered. Cold perspiration broke out all over him. 
Violent pain seized upon him. He felt he must die! He sat 
up shivering. A thick darkness fell upon his soul; his life 
- came before him like a feverish dream, his triumphs, his fame, 
his riches, his future, all appeared a hollow mockery of woe; 
while his sins arose before him an awful reality. He looked 
around for comfort. There was none..Nolight! No Saviour! 
No peace! All the glory of his existence was past, how tar- 
nished it appeared in the despair of the present! He tried to 
remember one consoling text, and this came to his remem- 
brance, ‘Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things.’ In his agony and struggle he awoke ! 

The moon was shining coldly into his little room, while he 
lay on the bed which had been his resting place as long as he 
could remember. He sat up, and rubbed his hands over his 
eyes; it was only a dream. Yet he was greatly troubled ; his 
dream of fame and glory had ended in death without hope; 
would the life for which he was ambitious have a happier 
termination? He felt at that moment, as he had felt once 
before, when dangerous sickness had kept him long confined 
to a bed of suffering ; that the things of this world which men 
most prize, ate not worthy the anxious pursuit of an immortal 
soul; that the highest and noblest careers on earth end only in 
death ; and that he who endeavours to fulfil the purposes of 
his creation, by the attainment of earthly treasures, must ex- - 
perience bitter disappointment, and in the end despair. Peter 
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slipped ont of his bed, and kneeling in the presence of his 
God, prayed, that whatever might be denied him o earth, his 
heart might be led to ‘ seek first the kingdom of God and his 


righteousness.’ A.H.L. 
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Tue History or a 
CITAPrLER IV.—THE OLD LOVE ECLIPSED BY THE NEW. 


“As by the light of opening day, 
The stars are all concealed; 
So earthly pleasures fade away, 


When Jesus is revealed.” 


‘Il po not believe in sudden conversions.’ Such were the 
first words that fell on Celia’s ear as she entered the / 
the morning after the conversation which had made her SO 
thoughtful. These words fell from the lips of Susette, who, 
with Lillie and Annie, sate on the sofa, having employed the 
early morning hour in preparing for their Latin master. The 
books were now closed, and lny unheeded before them, In @ 
manner which proved that an interesting conversation had 
taken the place of study. .Ceha canght up the only r mark 
which had reached her ear. 

‘What calls forth that severe animadversion?’ she asked. 
‘Is there a second Saul of ‘Tarsus under your scrutinizing 
censure 

‘ Not exactly so, my dear,’ ;aid Annie, rising from the sofa 
to put away the books. ‘Ii was your own dear, new-found 
friend that we were speakM™g of, and scandalizing as of 


old.’ 
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‘Annie has been telling me about the change in Marian 
Felix.’ added Susette, ‘and it seems all so sudden and strane 
that I can scarcely believe it. However, I trust it is as vou 
think, dear, charitable Cela. But | own I am no friend to 
precipitate measures in &@ matter of so much moment as a 
public decision for God. | do not like sudden conversions.’ 

‘Ah, then,’ said Celia, warmly, * you would have withdrawn 
all help and comfort from the praying Saul, and refused to 
believe that he was a disciple because the week before he was 
persecutor 


‘| do not think | should have been a Barnabas, even on 


that occasion, rephed Susette, ‘ but | have a little theory of 


my own about the Apostle Paul. However, | know a great 
eal depends on the natural temperament of a person. Some 
are more lively and excitable than others, and such generally 
act in a precipitate manner. Marian Felix was certainly 
rather fast in other things, so | suppose she is fast in religion 
as well,’ 

‘Now you are satirical ; it 1s too had.’ erred Celia, and the 
rising colour in her cheeks showed she Wils vexed. : Perhaps, 
you will see Marian yourself at Mrs. Challmor’s to-night, and 
then you will own you have been unjust.’ 

‘I don’t suppose I shall!’ said Susette, laughing im a way 
which was rather provoking the only taint of a spoiled child 
which ever clung to her. ‘ But, indeed,’ she added quickly, as 
though recollecting herself, ‘1 am vexed for having said so 
much now, and I fear I have betrayed rather an unchristian 
spirit.’ 

‘Let us turn the subject, then,’ said Annie, ‘and do you, 
darling, vive us your theory about the Apostle Paul. Hut, 
urst, | must say that | wonder Celia should thus speak up tor 
sudden conversions. It shows what friendship can do; for 
only the other day she told LLS she did not like the word COl- 
version at all, and did not think it applied to peop! ; professing 
Christianity, ‘1 a Christian land. who had been brought up in 


the midst of Gospel privileges. 
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‘I think, at any rate,’ said Celia, the pink colour in her 
cheeks rising more and more, ‘ that in such circumstances it is 
impossible to mark the date of such a change ; and this is why 
I do not like the word conversion for such cases, as it seems 
to imply a marked and open turning from darkness to light,— 
from heathenism to God. Whereas, to me, it seems strange if 
those who have been really religiously educated can look back 
to a time in which they were altogether destitute of the grace 
of God. I do not believe I can, and I am not ashamed to 
own it.’ 

Susette looked up at her friend in some astonishment. Such 
a confession was contrary to her own natural reserve, and, 
besides, had not Celia, only the day before, agreed with her 
that the usual method of being catechised and questioned as 
to one’s spiritual state by comparative strangers, before being 
allowed to partake of the communion of saints, was altogether 
disagreeable. Yet here was a frank confession made, unasked, 
before three witnesses. Ther? was silence for a minute, and 
then Annie, to whom her siste’’’s frankness was nothing new, 
turned the conversation, by be ginning to relate how her Papa 
had been joked by some frie: ds as having always a convert 
of some kind on hand to foste, ‘and encourage. 

‘Last year it was a converted Jew, and he was really a very 
good man; he left us to become a missionary. But this year 
Papa has had two Roman Catholics thrown in his way, 
in whom he has taken a deep interest. They are 
such different characters! We must tell you about them. 
Geoffry Challinor says, he ghite envies the free access they 
have had to this house ; and he declares he sees plainly that 
he need profess himself a convert from some dreadful delusion 
or other, if he would gain any favour.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Celia, ‘Geoffry Challinor is so eccentric 
himself that I am sure he ought not to ridicule others.’ 

Just at this moment Mamma Browne's brisk step was heard 
approaching, and she presently entered the room, exclaiming, 
‘Come, my dear girls! The morning is fast passing away; 
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and you must bear in mind your Papa’s favourite proverb, 
“ The talk of the lips tendeth only to penury.” There are many 
things to be done, if you intend to accept Mrs. Challinor’s invi- 
tation for a few days. Lillie is the only industrious one 
among you, I see. She has taken up her work while talking, 
though I believe she has less to do than you, Celia. Come, 
my dear, do not stand loitering and dreaming, or you will be 
altogether behind hand.’ 

Thus the youthful group were dispersed; and while they 
are busy, I must tell you a little more about family matters. 
Park Grove, the residence of the Brownes, was a commodious, 
but unpretending suburban residence, perhaps somewhat too 
shrouded in trees to suit the health of its inhabitants, but on 
this account all the more agreeing with the taste of its master. 
I have before hinted that this thoroughly English family lived 
in the strict seclusion which only English people seem able to 
enjoy. As the young people grew up, however, Mr. Browne 
had been constrained to make one or two exceptions to this 
rule—not willingly, byt of necessity. The fact was, his eldest 
son William, who had all along shown himself impatient of 
this restraint, suddenly burst all bounds, and rushed away from 
home, defying paternal control. His outward moral character, 
with this exception, remained unblemished, at least for awhile, 
for he could not forget the refinements of early education ; 
but he openly indulged in sceptical views with regard to what 
he called ‘old-fashioned religion.’ Of this prodigal Mr. 
Browne naturally had the darkest views with regard to 
spiritual things; but the women of the household still in 
great hopefulness held out a helping hand whenever possible. 
So painful, indeed, were the feelings excited by any depreca- 
tion of William’s course and character, that it was felt best by 
all never to revert to the subject, and judicious Mrs. Browne 
only took this occasion to urge upon her husband the neces- 
sity of making home happy to their children, by allowing 
their different tastes some opportunity for expansion. With 
this view, Mrs. Browne cultivated the society of her cousin, 
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Mrs. Challinor, an amiable maiden lady of large fortune, who 
was exceedingly kind to young people. 


Wykeham Hall was situated in a beautiful and retired 
hamlet, a iew miles distant from Park Grove. It was scarcely 
ever without cuests, for Mrs. Challinor had a large connexion 
and a still larger heart; but among all the nephews and nieces, 
| and town and country cousins who flocked there the whole 
summer long, none were ever more heartily welcomed than 
the Brownes. Perhaps, the reason of this might be, that Mrs. 
Challinor well knew these young girls never visited elsewhere ; 
: for it was one of the amiable peculiarities of this lady, that 
while the rich and prosperous among her relatives received : 
: from her a due amount of attention, the tenderest sympathies 

of her heart were always expended upon any that she deemed 
timid, and likely to be overlooked, or out of health, and un- ; 

fortunate. It was at this hospitable friend’s that Celia had ; 

spent the happy hours to which she alluded when she folded 

up her ‘dear old dress,’ and in her youthful inexperience, she 

looked back upon these pleasures as only a foretaste of ever- 
a: new delights, which should dawn upon her at every opening 
vista of the future ! 

On the present occasien Susette and the three sisters had 
been asked to spend two or three days at Wykeham Hall, 
and, as usual, a small party was invited to greet their arrival. 

Wykeham Hall certainly looked its best that autumn even- 
ing. Its many-gabled front seemed more imposing now that 
ithe tall elms and sycamores around were nearly bare, while 
the solemn cedar, yews, and glistening laurels, scarcely 
noticed in summer, now stood forth in all their beauty. Not 
n vestige of decay marred the scene—not a single stray leaf 
littered the newly-swept walks and velvet grass. Within, 
there was something to remind one of Christmas in the cheery 
blaze of crackling logs on the wide hearth of the drawing- 
room, while the beautiful bouquets of asters and other late 
flowers, placed on the old-fashioned carved oak tables, seemed 
to say that summer had scarcely bid its last good-bye. 
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Susette and the Brownes having entered the room together. 
were soon accosted by a tall, dark, graceful, but very languid. 
looking girl, whom Celia quickly introduced to Susette as her 
West-Indian friend, Phillis Mallard, an acquaintance made at 
Wykeham Hall during the previous summer. 

‘low charming it 1s of Mrs. Challinor to invite you to meet 
us here!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic Celia. ‘* With you and 
Marian Felix the circle of our friends will be complete, ana 
am so eager for you both to know our muchi-talked-of and 
much-loved Susette. Is she not beautiful -* added Celia. in a 
low aside, seating herself next the West-Indian girl, as thi 
others turned to examine some stereoscopic views at a side- 
table. 

‘ Yes, rather,’ was the languid reply; ‘ but I think she looks 
proud. Ah, Celia!’ continued the languishing lady, with a 


little more earnestness in her manner, *‘ you did not mention 
all the friends you hope to meet here just now, you know you 
did not! you know there is some one coming who is worth 
more to you than all of us put together. Ah, you blush, and 
that tells tales—you know whom | mean.’ 

‘Indeed, I do not, and lam not blushing,’ said Celia, look- 
ing straight into her friend s face, though perhaps thie re Was 
nore quick decision than sober truth ill her uuswer, At a \ 
Puuc, it did not stop the raillery of her frend, so be 
rently desirous of changing the subject, Cela agai turned to 
Susette and Annie. ‘I wonder Marian Felix does not come,’ 
she said, ‘you know she is LO stay the night here us well 
ourselves : oh, here she 1s, perhaps. But instead, the open door 


announced Geoffry Challinor, a nephew of the hostess. 


| have often heard it said. that it is a risk to give childre: 
hne names, especially such as have been already appropriated 
by genins and worth, for none can tell whether their tuture 
character and Carecr nay not be burlesque on the li 3 
not pleasant after the announcement of a grand name, to ha\ 
one's expectations damped by a most common-piace, ordinary 


uppearance. Yet such was the appearance 01 the atoresa:d 
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Geoffry Challinor. The. only pecuharity observable at first 
sight, was a little eccentricity of dress and manner, which 
appeared affected, but a further acquaintance with him soon 
proved that he was in all things perfectly natural. Truth, 
stern, uncompromising, unyielding truth, was his rule in all 
he said or did. The same truth he expected from others, and 
all vagaries of imagination) with all flourishes of politeness, 
were despised as so man’ departures from it. Some of 
Geoffry’s friends had proph sied that such uncouthness would 
be a great hindrance in theyprofession he had chosen, which 
was that of the law; but h®herto, though only twenty-three 
years of age, he had blwwdered through life successfully, 
declaring that he always fulfilled his aim ‘to hit the right 
nail on the head.’ It will be seen immediately that such a 
rough, unhewn character, needed much the softening and 


.moulding influence of the Gospel of Christ. And Geoffry 


Challinor had in fact, even now, just received the kingdom of 
God as alittle child. Truth, the object of his highest worship, 
the object of his greatest search, he had found in the Bible, 
and already the truth had ‘ made him free.’ In him were in- 
deed, still wanting the many things which are lovely and of 
good report, yet as the crand foundation-truths, which have 
power alike to renovate the world and change an individual 
heart, had been grasped by him, much might be expected in 
his future. Now, reader, I think I have fully introduced to 
you Geofiry Challinor, who all this time was making the tour 
of the room in the awkward style of a short-sighted man 
without glasses, till he came to the little group by the side- 
table, of which he seemed in quest. 

The manners of Geoffry Challinor did not change, even 
when conversing with ladies. In his usual blunt way he now 
requested a song; and then followed the excuses usually pub 
forth when young ladies are diffident of their own powers, OF 
desirous of more pressing politeness. Celia—who remembered 
how Geoffry had once startled her by suddenly coming up to 


the piano at the beginning of a difhenlt minor passage, ¢x- 


| 
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claiming ‘ That’s very fine! "—declined altogether. She knew, 
indeed, she intended presently to sing a duet with Annie, but 
this of course she did not say, and instead she directed 
Geoffry to Miss Mallard, who was perfect in both these 
accomplishments. 

Simply obeying the injunction, Geoffry went to the sofa, and 
soon was seen conducting the tall, graceful Phillis to the 
piano. 

‘Ah, Miss Browne, you played a wrong card there,’ said 
Richard, the eldest of three Wykeham youths, who were 
lolling about, eagerly listening to the converation. ‘ Gaffer 
Green always believes folks at first to be as out-spoken truth- 
tellers as himself, but if he finds out they’re not, the sly old 
fox pays them out pretty well afterwards. Just look at him 
there, standing by the piano like an old fogie as he is. Let's 
have some fun out of him, boys.’ Accordingly, the three 
wild lads cautiously approached this enrapt individual, and 
fastened to his coat tails a ridiculous comic song, which dis- 
played a grinning negro dancing to a banjo. In this absurd 
plight Geoffry innocently walked about the room after the 
song was sung, to the amusement of the whole party, till Mrs. 
Challinor came to his reseue. 

Susette and the two Brownes now attracted the attention 
of a middle-aged lady (the only one in the room besides 
Mrs. Challinor), who, looking at them as they sat together on 
along ottoman near the side-table, bent her head gracefully 
forward, and said, by way of introducing a conversation— 

‘Three sisters, gentle, young, and fair.’ 

‘We are sisters in affection,’ replied the girls together in 
the same breath. 

‘Ah !—three friends, loving, faithful friends, no doubt. Well, 
| must tel] you that I have quite ry passion for young laces, 
, no daughters of my own, and my advice to them 


just now, is, be off with the old love before you are on with the 


having. alas 


new; or, as I have seen, the consequences may be -—— 
Here the lady was interrupted by Mrs. Challinor, who, having 
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been called to leave the room herself, required the services of 
her friend in another direction. As she left the girls with a 
nod and smile, Annie whispered, ‘what a funny person, 
Susette; do you like her?’ 

‘She is peculiar, certainly,’ replied Susette, ‘and that last 
speech of hers was rather absurd ; what did she mean by it?’ 

‘Why, I think she might mean it as a warning to Celia, 
because we all know she is so fond of new friends, and new 
ideas,’ replied Annie. 

‘Nay, but I do not cast off the old to make room for the 
new, cried Celia, ‘I have room enough, I trust, in my heart 
for all.’ 

* Yes,’ said Annie, ‘ but don’t you think, Susette, she would 
be more consistent if she did cast some of the old off? She 
must have hard work to make all her extremes of friend- 
ship and doctrine meet ; don’t you think so, Susette ? Come, 
darling, how grave you look to mght. Why will you sit on 
this shady side of the room, and talk to no one, and refuse to 
sing? Mind, I shall sit here as long as you do, and no one 
shall draw me away.’ 

‘Ah, Susette,’ said Celia, ‘it is no use your saying that you 
feel an old-fashioned piece of furniture to-night, for you look 
unusually brilliant. Come, give us that pretty little song of 
Balfe’s with which you used to enchant us in olden time.’ 

Instead of this, however, the duet which Celia had been 
keeping behind was discovered, and called for by Geoflry 
Challinor, and while she and Annie were singing thus, Susette 
standing close beside them, and Lillie linked arm in arm with 
Phillis Mallard. Marian Felix entered the room. She had 
been detained on her way: by an accident to the carriage, 
which had compelled her to reach Wykeham Hall on foot, and 
the slight fatigue and excitement which this had occasioned 
rave unusual animation to her face. She was dressed im a 
dove-coloured silk, fitting closely round her throat, and her 
wavy brown hair was plainly braided im the fashion which 


painters appropriate to: saintly women of old, Being 10 
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musician. she did not make her wav to the piano, but seated 

herself in a snug corner, waere she was seen from time to time 
earnestly conversing with those nearest her. 


‘Was there really any apparent change in Marian elix 


Such was the question which ran round the youthful circle 
that night, though the thought was differently expressed by 


each, and by one the answer was carefully concealed. 

‘Is that the young lady your sister has been so excited 
about the last half-hour?’ said Geoffry Challinor to Annie. 
‘I expected she would enter in a Quiker’s cap, atleast. Is she 


not rescued from some Anghean convent or other ¢ 


Not exaectiv said Anme,. who, with all her merriment. was 
. as orthodox as her sister Lilhe; ‘ but don’t you know what 
ALA lift in? cenee 
Not diferent forms, nor different dress, 
Compose the kingdom of our Lord. 
$ .es, a hvmn savs so—but | don't pin my faith to poe 
WwW A Marian Cali t SCC ll. Gea) 
on PHC IS CTILNUSLASLUL \ 
beaming throuch her pretty, brown, almonca- cyes 
A | 
her smiic subdued, there 1s such a cha tened look 
apout her. ac she repre seed every wild and unholy emo > 
riectiv ladv-like. LOO. 
Lome, come, now, that 1s but manner, scarce 


decper than dress,’ retorted Geoffry. 


but wiile they thus talked, another voice, too low fon 
rtal to hear, cried, ‘ Oh, yes, there is a change. For the 
ve of worldly admiration, Marian has now the love of Christ 


For her own wild impulses, the willof God. Would that this 


vere mine That inwapd rroaning Was Susetice s. 

lier penetration had discovered that in one case at least a 
new and heavenly love had suddenly eclipsed the old. Dut no 
suessed her thoughts. » 
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‘them inquisitively, she picks out one and lets it fall to the 


THE FORTUNE-TELLING HEN. 


Tur tea-gardens of the Ching-hwang-miau * are frequented 
by men who profess to tell fortunes by the aid of a hen. These 
men carry on their profession in the streets of the city also, 
where there is space available. A mat is spread on the 
ground, with a stick fixed at each corner, around which a 
strip of cloth is cast to form an enclosure for the fortune-teller 
and his hen, which is in a small bamboo cage. By his side is 
an open box containing a number of very small rolls of paper 
with sentences, or single characters, written on them. In front 
of him is a long row of fifty or sixty small pasteboard — 
envelopes, which also hold single characters, or the divination _ 
sentences. A little board painted white, for writing on, and 
the ‘inkstone’ and pencil are at hand ready for use. An 
inquirer who wishes to consult him, squats down on his heels 
outside the enclosure, pays three cash (half a farthing) and 
tells his story, stating what he wishes to know. He is told to 
pick out a roll from the box, which having done, he hands it 
to the man, who unrolls it, and writes its contents on the 
board. He then opens the door of the cage, and the hen 
marches forward to the row of envelopes; after peering over 


ground. A few grains of rice are thrown into the cage, and 


he returns. The envelope is opened, and the characters m- — 
side it also written on the board, from the two inscriptions on 


-which the consulter’s prospects are announced. The hen % | 
“regarded as the arbiter of: fate ; incapable of moral motive m 
the selection of the roll ; and is therefore supposed to give the 
decree of fate, without the possibility of collusion, or misinter- — 
‘pretation of any kind. | 

The public are sometimes asked to try the skill of the bird 
im selecting any envelope from the row which they may have 


© The “temple of the guardian deity of the city,” in Shanghai. 
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previously chosen. This I have often seen done. A person 
takes an envelope, and inserting a scrap of paper, returns it 
to the row. The man shuffles them all, and Jays them out in a 
line, edge uppermost. Mrs, Hen then steps forward, and, 
without the slightest hesitation, picks out the very envelope. 
This trick will be done for the moderate charge of one cash. 
The performance of.the bird is curious, as showing what 
patience has done in training her to her part, which she 
fulfils with a business-like air that is very amusiug, but 
always looking for the rice at the end of the process. The 
more customers the more rice.—The Medical Missionary in 
China, 


NEEDLE-MAKING. 


Tr is often asked, Where do all the pins go? and it may be 
as pertinently inquired, Where do all the needles come from ? 
The little machine that is put in action to make the greater 
part of the clothes of the world,* and to minister to the 
vanity of womenfolk, surely must have some birth-place worth 
noting, and a pilgrimage into Worcestershire the other day 
led us to its discovery. We are but too apt to associate with 
neighbouring country, and pale and stunted artisans. The 
manufacture of needles, however, entails no such disagreeables. 
Redditch, the grand armoury of the female weapon, is as 
pretty a little village as need be met with, and were it not for 
the presence of a tall red chimney, and the hiss of a grind- 
stone as you pass a water wheel, now and then, you may 
well imagine yourself in a Kentish village. Incited by curi- 
osity, we asked permission to see the workshops of one of the 


* The sewing-machine, since this paper was written, bas rapidly en- 
croached upon the province of the common sewing-machine. 
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largest manufacturers, whid§ was most courteously granted, 
and an attendant ushered us into alittle door, where a stalwart 
Vulcan presided over a fierce furnace, the walls of his apart- 
ment being hung round with coils of wire of all weights and 
sizes. 

‘Here,’ said our cicerone, ‘the needle makes its first start 
into existence,’ and as he spoke, the workman reached down 
a huge coil of wire, measured about three inches, and snapped 
off with a pair of shears, at one jerk, sixty small wires, each 
one forming, of course, the segment ofa large circle or coil. 
To straighten this raw material of the future needles is his 
next care, and this he does in a very ingenious manner. The 
bundles of wire as they are cut off are put within two iron 
rings of about four inches diameter, and placed sufficiently 
apart to allow the whole lencth of the wires to rest between 
them ; when the two rings ate nearly full, the whole is placed 
in the furnace and heated to a dull red heat. And now the 
fature needle receives iis first instruction. The workman 
with an iron rod rapidly works the wires within the two 
rings, one upon another, and this process of mutual attrition 
rapidly straightens them out, just as little boys warped and 
bent from the mother’s knee, get set up true again, by the 
bullying and hard knocks ofa public school. The straightened 
wires are now handed over to the grinder to give them their 
points. We must take a little excursion out of the town to 
Witness this process, inasmuch as it is performed by water- 
power. As we walked across the meadows, knee-deep in 
erass, and listened to the drip, drip, of the merry mill-wheel, 
and saw the stream, meandering in silver at our fect, it was 
difficult to believe that we were secking a faciory, rather than 
the haunts of speckled trout. Still more difficult was it to 
believe that the little cottage, whose tallest rose peeped in the 
casement, was nothing more than a workshop, full of busy 
artisans ; and more difficult than all to persuade ourselves 
that im this apparent dwelling-place of health, a manufacture 
was being carried on which not long since was the most deadly 
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in existence. We have all heard of the fork-grinders of 
Sheffield, whose average term of life is twenty-nine years. 
Well, the occupation of a needle-grinder, a few years since, 
was no less deadly. The grinding process is carried on with 
a dry stone, and of old, the artisan, as he leaned over his 
work, received into his lungs the jagged particles of steel, 
and the stone dust given off in the process, and as a conse- 
quence, they speedily became disorganised, and his early death 
ensued. The expedient of covering over their grindstones 
and driving out the dust by means of a revolving fan, was 
adopted only a few years ago; so little are men inclined to 
move out of the old accustomed ways, even to save their lives ; 
nay, their lives have to be saved even against their will; as, 
even now, if not closely watched, they would disconnect the 
fans, and thus deliberately renew the old danger: indeed, 
some of them look upon the danger as so much capital with 
waich they think that the masters have no mght to interfere, 
exclaiming, with the Sheffield fork-grinders, that the trade is 
‘so overfull already,’ that these fans will * prevent them get- 
ting a living.’ However, the lgher intelligence of the masters, 
we trust, will prevent any relapse into former ways; and the 
deadly nature of needle-grinding is now only a thing of the 
past. The workmen we saw were certainly rosy, robust- 
looking men. 

To return to our needle wires, however; it will be observed 
that the workmen grinds both ends to a sharp point, for a 
reason which the next process makes evident. They are now 
taken back to the factory, and enter the stamping shop, where 
girls, with inconceivable rapidity, place each wire beneath a 
die, and stamp exactly in the middle thereof two eyes and 
two channels or gutters, as they are termed. It is clear that 
the wire is to produce Siamese-twin needles, for another batch 
of little girls are now seen actively punching out the eyes that 
were before only indicated by the stamping process. The eyes 
stamped, another batch of urchins catch them up and spit 
them, in other words, pass fine wires between the two rows 
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of eyes, a manoeuvre preparatory to separating the Siamese 
into separate needles ; the bur is now filed off, and the rough 
form of the needle is complete. Having been licked into form 
its temper has next to be hardened. Fire again is called on 
to do its part, and the needles, in traysful, are once more 
heated to a dull red, and then suddenly quenched in oil. This 
process makes them so brittle, that they fly at the slightest 
attempt to bend them. Lake fiery little boys, they want 
taking down a little, which is done by placing them on a hot- 
plate, and turning them about with two little tools, shaped 
hke small hatchets. This is-very nice work, indeed, and 
the change that is going on in the needle mass is marked 
by the change of colour; at a particular moment the true 
temper is established, and then the heat is withdrawn. 
Having been thus tried by fire, earth (or stone), and water, 
some of the needles have perhaps got a little out of 
the straight line, and this is rectified by women, who take 
them up, one by one, and with wonderful delicacy of finger 
discover its faulty parts, and with one tap of a hammer on 
a small anvil, restore it to its right ‘shape. The education of 
the needle in all its essentials may now be said to be complete. 
It is fully formed, tempered, and trained, and is about to leave 
school to receive that further polish which is to make it 
serviceable in the world. 

And just as in the world the awkward youth is subjected 
to severe antagonistic influences, which together mould him 
into the smooth and pleasant man, so the needle, in like 
manner, suffers a wholesome trituration. The process 1s drol 
enough. Fourteen pounds’ weight of needles, amounting to 
many thousands, are placed side by side in a hempen cloth, 
to which are added a certain modicum of soft soap and sweet 
oil. So far this promises to be an “ oily gammon”’ sort‘ of 
process; but the addition of a due amount of emery powder 
sooh dissipates any such anticipation. The mass is then 
wrapped up into a kind of roly-poly pudding; and when 
several puddings have been prepared, they are all slipped into 
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a machine exactly like a mangle, the roly-polies serving as the 
rollers thereof; and now the whole machine is set in motion 
by the water-wheel. Backwards and forwards, to and fro, 
crind and sweat the roly-polies with their layers of needle 
jam, for eight hours of eight mortal days, at the end of which 
time they are released from their ternble mauling, evidently 
all the brighter, smoother, and pleasanter for the infliction. 
The oil of battle still clings to them, however; and in order 
to get rid of it the needles are thoroughly washed in soapsuds 
in a copper pan, swinging upon a pivot, and then dred in 
sawdust. 

They are now all at sixes and sevens, and have to be 
‘evened,’ or placed in a parallel direction. 

This is accomplished by shaking them in little trays. Heads 
and points still he together, and in order to put them all in 
the same direction, the ‘ragger’ is employed. The little girl 
who performs this office places a rag or dolly upon the fore- 
finger of her right hand, and with the left presses the needles 
against it ; the points stick into the soft cotton, and are thus 
easily withdrawn and laid in the contrary direction. Lattle 
children ‘rag’ with inconceivable rapidity, and with equal 
speed the process of sorting, according LO le neths. is 4 rformed, 
the human hand appreciating even the sixteenth of an inch in 
length, and separating the different sizes with a kind of in- 
stinct with which the reasoning power seems to have nothing 
tO do. The needles are now separated into parce Is, anc such 
is their uniformity, that, like sovereigns, weighing takes the 
place of counting—one thousand needles in one scak exactly 
balancing one thousand in another. The needles being now 
placed in companies, are in future mana uvred together. That 
is, the heads of each company are simultaneous!) subjected to 
heat, in order to soften the for the double puryp sc ot ing 
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a blue to the ¢g 
counter-sinking the eyes in order that they may not cut the 
cotton. The final processes of grinding the heads and points, 


and polishing, is now performed by skilled workmen. ihe 
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needles, in companies of seventy each, are subjected to a 
small grindstone, the workmen slowly revolving the whole 
number, so that they are ground im a mass, as it were, and 
the polishing being accomplished ina like manner, on asimilar 
wheel smeared with crocus. The original batch of wire, of 
fourteen pounds weight, gives material for 48,100 needles; 
and after having undergone every process, it is found that 
they number, on the average, 46,700—so that the loss by 
breakage has only been 1,400; even with this comparatively 
small waste, however, the accumulation of imperfect needles 
in course of time is immense. We saw heaps of many tons 
weight in the premises of one of the large manufacturers. 
It is roughly calculated that upwards of ten tons of wire are 
weekly employed in the manufacture of needles in Redditch 
and the adjoining villages. If we multiply this by fifty-two 
we get the enormous weight of five hundred and twenty tons 
of needles turned out annually from this neighbourhood alone. 
This mass representing a number of needles which we feel 
unequal to caleulate, goes to keep company, we suppose, with 
the pins, the mysterious manner of whose final disappearance 
has never yet been properly accounted for.—Our Social Bees. 


A Restine-prace.—John Selden was the most erudite of Englishmen ; 
possessed much antiguarian, historical, and legal knowledge; was master 
of many languages, and author of Works which had filled Europe with his 
fame ; and was possessor of a library of 8,000 volumes. When he lay 
dying, he said to Archbishop Usher, ‘1 have surveyed most of the learning 
that isamong the sons of men, and my study is filled with books and 
manuscripts on various subjects; but at present I cannot recollect any 
passace out of all my books and papers whereon I can rest my soul, save 
this from the sacred Scriptures :—‘ The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
creat God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he micht redeem us from ail iniquity, and purify unto himself a peca- 
liar people, zealous of good works.”’ ’ 
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‘Papa, do you think it will be a fine day ?’ exclaimed a 
merry-looking, bright-eyed boy, he dashed unceremoniously 
into the breakfast-room. Papa looked up from his newspaper, 
saying with a smile, 

‘| have not considered that important question, but I see 
no creat reason to doubt that it will be fine. What makes 
you so anxious about it this mornime ?’ 

‘Why, Papa, you know, I have a half holiday, and so has 
lda; and if you have no objection, we mean to walk to farmer 
Langley’s with Harriet. and to take our tea there, and to have 
some jolly fan in the hay-field ; and, perhaps, Mrs. Langley will 


vive us a junket, for she asked us to go and see her in the 


~ 


hay-making time. You have no objection, have you, l’apa: 


None at all. only do not overwalk or overheat yourselves : 


and mind what Harriet says to you. Well, Ida, are you as 
cacer for the junket as Sedley is 

Ida, a slight, dark-haired, sedate-looking young lady, about 7 
a vear older than Sedley, entered the room and placed herself | 


at the head of the breakfast-table. with quite a womanly mir’: 


she answered composedly, 


‘I dare say it will be very pleasant, Papa, if the day keeps i 

fine and it is not too hot; 1 do not care much about junkets.’ 
‘Well, I hope von care about breakfast, and will make haste ! 


and pour out the coffee. You have been a long while abou 


something. I have not much time to spare. 


l only stopped to put away the books, Papa, replied ida, | 

woo did not think it necessary to mention she nad 


absorbed for full ten minutes in a geograplincal note appended 
to the family Bible, which had just opened at that piace as she 
was putting i back into the bookcase. Geography was laa s 


favourite study. It was the custom in Mr. Melvilies family 


> 


for all to meet for family prayers in tda’s schoolroom,. or 


study. as she chose to call it. Breakfast was hurmed over ; 


| 
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hie dally dation, Sedley to hn 
te receive her daly gevernem, “The 
She ten: down tho to whee the. 


Me 


anything shout %; snd, in conclegion, 
wide hed up hor anind to drink ton 
Langley, end enjoy in the bay-feld 5,87; 
the hay-meking would afl be over befare 

Bom Fingsl, the Shyetercior, ssemed bent 
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between the dinmg-room and hall doors, evidently afraid of 


epything escaping his ‘notice on either side. Ida was clearly 


in the misority; eo, efter dinner, as she had no fancy for 
staying at home by herself, she went upstairs to put on her 
hat, and her pretty new musim jacket; while Sedley, much to 
her annoyunce, halloved to Fingal, alia down the bannisters, 
and leaped over the hall-chairs, making as mach noise as. it 
was possible for one boy and one dog to accomplish, with the 
heartiest good will. They set forth in good time, Sedley and 
Fingal leading the way; the letter, in the exuberance of his 
gles, sometimes so far forgetting himeelf as to bark at the 
heels of the carriages horees, a0 they passed, thereby incurring 
the risk of a cut from gevers) whips, which he managed to 
escape, however, by the rapidity of his movements, always 
wheeling ‘round. as soon as Gat of reech, to give another bark 
of defiance ; ee 
‘Oh, Fin! how cam you be so rule, Fin?’ Gedley. said, 
reprovingly, while secretly much amused, at his impertinenco. 
exclaimed, 
‘Do keep the dog in order, Bedley; he «perfect nuisance 
he annoys every body.’ 
But soon got quiie into the region of lanes snd fields, 
where Fingal and Sedley thought all sortsof escapades allowable, 
and Ids relaxed in the stateliness of her demeancar. They 
were so enxious to reach their destination that they could not 
allow themselves time to sdmire the beantiful view ose the 
town, of the Sound aad ‘the Breakwater, and the ocean be- 
yond, and Mount Edgesumbes rocks and woods; or on the 
other side the lovely gtimpses of the Laira, gicaming through 
gathering densely and rapidly. Ide at last remarked, it 
was getting very dark; they were then in's deep lane, between 
high hedges. She lad semesly spain before there came 
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if ‘There, I knew we should have a storm.’ 
| ‘Don't you think it is the soldiers firing somewhere ?’ asked 
Sedley. 

‘Dear no, Master Sedley,’ Harriet answered ; ‘it was thun- 
der, sure enough. What shall we do?’ 


‘Let us get on to the farm, perhaps the storm will pass over.’ 
‘Oh, no,’ Ida interposed; ‘let us go home; we are only 


> FS 
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1 half way, | am sure; do, come, hasten; the storm may last 

: all the evening,’ and she turned quickly round. Another peal of 

; thunder, followed by some heavy plashing drops of rain, con- 
qe vinced all the party that a storm was really coming; and as 
a | Ida, without waiting for more consultation, had begun to ran 
homewards, Sedley and MHarriet were obliged to follow. 
a 4 Fingal, with evident reluctance, brought up the rear. Ina 
| ttle while there was a flash of lightning, followed by a louder 

| f clap of thunder; and then the rain came down in torrents. 
i ‘ They had a mile to walk before reaching the outskirts of the 
he town, and by that time they were so drenched by the rain that 
Fae they agreed it would be of no use to take shelter, they had 


better get home. They had run the greatest part of the way 
back, and Ida, breathless, tired, and frightened, sobbed out in 


ae 


a tone between sorrow and anger, ‘You were both so obsiimate ; 
if you had but minded the pimpernel, we should not have got 
into this scrape.’ 

The charge was too true for any defence to be made, so 
Sedley and Harriet wisely attempted none; but they made 
their way in silence, and reached home just as the storm was 


at its height,in a very different array to that in which they 


started. The feather in Ida’s hat hung straight and dripping; 
her new muslin jacket was curdled and stained with blue from 
her handkerchief. Sedley, wet through likewise, and disap- 
pointed of his fan, had not even the poor comfort Ida enjoyed 
of saying, ‘1 knew how it would be.’ Harriet’s new bonnet 
ribbons were spoiled, and her best shawl soaked through. 
Even Fingal looked crestfallen, and trotted along with his 
tail drooping; it was not in his power to droop his ears. 
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However, they reached home in safety, and very clad of its 
shelter. It continued to rain all the evening. Ida, after she 
had changed her dress, lay down on the sofa, and Sedley 
ensconced himself, after his own fashion, in an easy chair, 
with his legs over one arm and his back resting against the 
other. When their papa came home to his late dinner, very 
pathetic was the history of the afternoon's adventure, as 
related to him by Ida, who wound up the recital with ‘ lt was 
all through Sedley and Harriet not heeding the pimpernel.’ 

Mr. Melville sympathised in their disappointment; but told 
them in the midst of their trouble they should not forget to 
be thankful that they had been preserved from danger, and 
had reached home in safety. ‘ We must learn to bear disap- 
pointments bravely, Sedley ; 1t would not be good for us if 
we could have all our wishes gratified.” Then, turning to Ida, 
he added, ‘ Sedley and Harriet are not the only people in the 
world who are unwilling to be warned when they are follow- 
ing their own inclinations. Iam afraid we are all sometimes 
cuilty of neglecting warnings, which, if we had heeded them, 
would have saved us much trouble and disappointment.’ Ida 
was too busy just then, pouring out her papa’s after-dinner 

up of coffee, to pay much attention to what he was saying; 
but Sedley fixed his large eyes upon him earnestly, and for a 
long time remained silent and thoightful. 

One evening in the next week, Mr. Melville went out to 
dinner, and Ida and Sedley were by themselves in the dinmg- 
room. Sedley, at one table, was busy with his Latin exercise ; 
Ida, at another. with two or three French books scattered 
around, and the chess-board and men before her, was absorbed 
in the study of a handbook on chess, and was trying to 
follow the moves of one of the games described. After some 
time thus spent in silence, she exclaimed, 

‘Oh! Sedley, do come here for a little while; this is a 
beautiful game ; I long to play it out; it will not take more 
than a quarter of an hour.’ 

Sedley was very fond of chess, so he jumped up readily ; 
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: but before he reached Ida’s table, he paused, made a comically. 
) } grave face, and said, ‘Stop! I must consult the pimpernel.’ 

| 4 Ida looked astonished. ‘ What nonsense you are talking, 
Sedley ; what has the pimpernel to do with it, even if you 


could see it at this time of night?’ 

4 Sedley shut his eyes, pursed up his mouth for a few seconds, 
+ and then shaking his head gravely, said, ‘ It will not do; the 
} pimpernel is closed; there will be a storm. I can’t play at 


i chess ; I must finish my exercise; and, perhaps, your French 
lessons may as well be attended to,’ he added. 

Ida did not like to be admonished by her younger brother ; 
| and she was angry at his allusion to the pimpernel, which 
7 she thought was meant to tease her. She replied, loftily, 
‘I can take care of my French; I shall have plenty of time 
to write it; and you might as well come and play for a few 


+ minutes, instead of ‘talking such stuff.’ Then, more per- 
3 snasively, ‘Do come, Sedley, and play this one game.’ 

i But Sedley shook his head again, and set himself reso- 
f lutely to his studies. Ida, vexed at him for his obstinacy, as 


she thought it, continued to pore over the chess-book for 4 
much longer time than she intended. At length she was 
startled by the silvery tones of the time-piece on the mantel- 
shelf chiming the hour. In a great hurry she pushed away 
the chess-board and pieces, and began to study her lessons; 
but her thoughts would run upon knights, bishops, and check- 
mates, so she made very slow progress. Sedley finished his 
task and put away his books; he could now have played a 
game with pleasure, but he saw that Ida was not likely to be 
at liberty again that night, so he was soon deep in a book of 
voyages, which occupied his attention till bed-time. 

‘Is it really so late?’ Ida exclaimed, pushing back her 
hair from her forehead, when Harriet brought in their candles. 
‘Oh! I must sit up a bit longer to finish this.’ 

So Sedley went to bed, and Jda remained down stairs to com- 
plete her task; but she was very sleepy, and it was not done 
at all correctly. Her papa came home before she had retired, 
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and he was angry at finding her up so late. Ida went to bed 
cross with herself, unhappy that she had displeased her papa, 
and anticipating some troubles with her governess in the 
morning; for she was conscious that her lessons were ill- 
done, and also that she was capable of doing them well if 
she attended to them ina proper manner. Sedley had long 
been fast asleep in his snug little room, for he had no regrets 
for the past evening, and no fears for the morrow. 

Sedley, after this, frequently made allusions to the pimper- 
nel, which annoyed Ida, as she generally fancied he meant to 
quiz her, as she termed it. One day, he mentioned that several 
of Ins school-fellows had got into a great scrape, through 
some mischievous frolic in which they had indulged. 

‘It is a good thing you had nothing to do with it, and 
rather a wonder, too,’ Ida remarked; for her brother’s high 
spirits had led him into mischief more than once. 

‘To tell the truth,’ Sedley answered, ‘I was very nearly in 
it; they wanted me to join them, and I was half inclined to 
co; but I stopped to lopk at the pimpernel, and it was fast 
shut up, so I thought squally weather was at hand, and | 
would have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘How ridiculous you are,’ Ida replied ; ‘ does a pimpernel 
crow in the play-ground, or in the school-room? However, 
it was well you kept out of the scrape.’ 

‘““ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’’’ said 
Mr. Melville, laying his hand carelessly on Sedley’s head. 
He had entered unperceived by the children. He continued, 
gravely, ‘ Resist the first inclination to do what is wrong; 
avoid the first step in an evil road, and you will save yourself 
many a bitter sorrow—many an hour of shame and remorse. 
Remember who has said—“ Watch ye and pray always; pray 
that ye enter not into temptation.” ° Sedley listened, as he 
always did, to his father’s short but earnest counsels with 
respect and thoughtfulness. Ida, less attentively ; she had a 


way of thinking that they were only intended for Sedley ; a 
In fact, Ida's 


secret persuasion that she did not need them. 
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egprentest fault was an overweening confidence in her own 
and goodness. She certainly did not often incurs 
orébuke ‘from ‘her father, or give trouble to her governesser 
attendants ; but Ida trasted in her own strength ; and when 
she did fall into error and disgrace, it was usually through her 
pride and self-reliance. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROLL OF THE NAMES .OF.HONOUR. 


‘Or the four cardinal pleasures mentioned by the Chinese, one 
“is “to see your name on the roll of honour,* A distinction 
which well repays all the study and anxiety of the previous 
ten, twenty, or thirty years bestowed tc attain it. 

to which it may lead. 

The Est of the successful candidates is aii iret’ 
‘front Of the great examination hall, where the two thousand 
‘students of the district have lately sat, undergoing their trial. 
is affixed also to the outer wall of the mandarin's office, where 
-_ @towds soon gather to con over its contents, hoping to find the 
name of some relative or friend among those who have earned 
distinction in the contest. 
ready support. As soon as the list has been made public, and 
can again be printed off, our lively friend, putting on his cap ot 


© The other three are— Bo 
In time of droaght to see refreshing rain ; oa 
In strange place to:mect a bosom friend ; 
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and retired coantry villages, that he has the trus.and genuine 
list of these names of merit for sale, and finds' many, who, 
from interest or mere curiosity, are willing t become par- 
chasers. | 

It is no mean honour to have obtained even the first gradezn 
the ladder of promotion; and parents are highly gratified if 
their child be found among thirty or forty foremost names of 
the two thousand-who once every three years contend for the 
degree of seiw teas. This honour end this delightare, of course, 
intensified in prepertaon to the value of the degree obtained.. 

The first grade. confers the privilege of wearmg a certain 
dress at the formal visit of the examining commissioners, and 
of having a gold button to the cap; the second grade places 
the fortunate competitor in the way of obtaining office undur 
 fiovernment. A higher step still, attainable only by visit.to 
the capital, makes him a marked man, even amoug mullione ; 
for the family which hada member of the degree of teing exe 
would be knowm-throughout a whole province; while he who 
advanced higher still, and.came out the first mame of all m the 
Imperial College of Han-lin would be known throughout the 
whole land, and all classes would. deligh' to do him honour. 
These wandering heralds of his fame bear on the flag at their 
backs his name, which is thus blazoned abroad through all the 
districts of the eighteen provinees; nor is there a villago, — 
however far removed from the ordinary intercourse of life, 
whieh will.not-learn some particulars of his history. His own 
native place is especially proud to do im service, and is never 
tired of proclaiming the honour which his talents have con- 
ferred upon it;,end when he moves abroad, the inns by the 
way-side, at which, he halts, or the Buddhist monasteries, 
which lodge him for the night, never forget to boast-of their 
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ing. There isnodifficulty in 
) this Chinese system gives to learning. | 
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poorest find money to do this, hoping that their son may show 
such an amount of talent as will put him in the position 
either of a schoolmaster or private tutor ; or that he may even 
rise above the first grade of academical distinction, and 
become, by successive steps, a magistrate, a judge, a secretary 
of state, or even a prime minister. The children, too, easily 
susceptible of praise, are urged on by many graphic stories of 
men, great in their country’s history, who have raised them- 
selves to positions of eminence by application and perseve- 
rance. These are now becoming familiar to the English 
reader. Of this kind is the story of the youth, who, too poor 
to buy a candle, managed, through a chink in his neighbour's 
partition wall, to study his task by night. Another, under 
similar pressure of poverty, is said to have confined ina glass- 
bottle a firefly, by the light of which he conned his midnight 
task. The account given of a third is, that he fastened his 
long queue to the beam above him, that when, evercome by 
fatigue, he nodded over his task, he might be roused to fresh 
exertion. The sequel to these tales, of course, is that the 
hard-working student emerges from his poverty, and becomes 
a hero in the annals of his country. And when these tales 
appear too childish for the advancing student, there are never 
wanting living examples of those who are reaping the golden 
fruits of their untiring industry, to excite his emulation. 

The Chinese very early commenced with this competitive 
system, and they have practised it successfully for many cen- 
turies. The incoming of the Manchow power produced no 
change in this respect. The foreign conqueror acted more 
wisely in tying his yoke upon the necks of the people with 
the soft and silken cord of their own most valued institutions. 

Literary merit, notwithstanding the increasing number of 
cases of bribery, is still the real ground of promotion. Any 
great departure from this rule invariably brings down the 
wrath of the people upon the head of the offending magistrate; 
and most serious disaffection will certainly follow any general 
departure from old-established principle and practice. Many, 
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indeed, trace the disturbances, which for the last ten years 
have been threatening the overthrow of the Manchow dynasty, 
to the fact, that wealth, rather than merit, is, in so many 
cases, becoming the step to official promotion.— Pictures of the 
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‘The beauty of decay 
Calms the slow fading year, 
And sweetly fall away 
The flowers and foliage sere ; 
And lingering summer still we see 
In every half-dismantled tree.’ 


Peruars no time of the year is so suggestive of religious 
reflection as its closing months. The loveliness of spring, 
the glories of summer, have faded before our eyes almost 
imperceptibly ; and now the harvests of autumn have been 
gathered in, and the bustling labour of the husbandman 1s 
exchanged for quiet preparation for the season of cold and 
inactivity that will so quickly make itself felt. We are 
reminded of the striking analogy between the progress of the 
year and the successive stages of human life. The tranquillity 
that now for the most part broods over hill and valley, forest 
and moorland, is suggestive of the quiet decline of the aged 
and matured Christian, whose work on earth is well-nigh 
done, and who is looking beyond the winter of death to the 
eternal spring of the heavenly world. And, though sadness 
may sometimes creep over us as we are reminded that * we all 
do fade as a leaf.’ and that even ‘man’s glorious beauty 1s 
like a fading flower,’ we have but to turn to the Ist Corin- 
thians, xv. chapter, and there read how the ‘corruptible shall 


put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality. 
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Dissemination seems to be the great business of this month. 
Leaves change their hue, and either drop silently to the 
ground beneath them, or are whirled in showers far and wide 
by the equinoctial gales. But they find a resting-place at 
last, and, in gentle though sure decay, they repair the exhausted 
fertility of the earth. Herbaceous plants, leaf, and stem, die 
down to the root, and spring up again after the winter is 
over. But it is to seeds that we look for the principal means 
of reproduction ; and their vitality under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances is truly wonderful. Cold, that very 
speedily kills the matured plant, has no effect upon its seeds. 
The early frosts of autumn soon destroy the beauty of the 
‘ragrant mignionette and the brilliant nasturtium, but their 
seeds falling on the border are self-sown; they survive the 
winter’s cold, and spring up in the following year. Time 
seems to be as little destructive to seed life as to cold. Some 
kinds of corn have germinated after thirty or forty years; 
the sensitive plant at sixty years, and kidney-beans when a 
century old. Raspberry plants have been raised in the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society, from seeds taken ont of the 
stomach of a + man whose skeleton was found buried 
with some coins of the Emperor Adrian, thus showing 
the probability that they were at least sixteen or severteen 
hundred years old. More wonderful still than this is the fact, 
that corn has germinated, and freely yielded its produce when 
raised from grain taken from mummy cases of the ancient 
Egyptians, in which it must have been placed 3,000 years ago. 

Vegetation depends upon moisture, heat, and air. Thas, it 
is not sufficient that seeds should be placed under the surface 
of the earth; they may be too deep for generation, and 
therefore lie dormant. Flowers of different kinds, as colts- 
foot and wild mignionette, have made their appearance om 
soil winch has been thrown up from a great depth in our coal 
counties. A marshy meadow in Herts was at one time 80 
covered with the silky cotton grass, that it looked like a sheet 
of new fallen snow, but on the ground being deeply dug and 
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drained, the blue campanula sprang up instead. One spot of 
Bushy Park, which had been undisturbed since the reign of 
Charles the First, was tutmed up, and the following year it 
was covered with the tree mignionette, pansies, and wild 
raspbernes, none of which had previously grown-in the 
neighbourhood ; and, after a similar draining process in Rich- 
mond Park, the foxglove appeared. So completely is the soil 
impregnated with seeds, that at however great a depth they 
may have been bumed, even 560 feet, plants of some kind are 
sure to spring up when brought within the influence of sun 
and air. Kven droughts are useful by causing deep cracks in 
the grownd into which acorns, chestnuts, beechnuts, and other 
seeds oftrees falling, are thus buried at a sufficient depth for 
ceneraton. The mud of ponds is charged with seeds. Mr. 
Darwit says took, in February, three table-spoonsful of 
mud tom three different poimts beneath the water on the 
edge f a little pond. This mud, when dry, weighed only 
6} oz. I kept it covered up in my sindy for six months, 
pulliy up and counting each plant as it grew. The plants 
wer >f many kinds, and were altogether 537 in number, and 
yet the viscid mud was all contaimed in a_ breakfast-cup.’ 
Ineed, the number of seeds produced from a single plant is 
inmany cases immense. One poppy-head has been found to 
yud 30,000 seeds, and a single stalk of fern has produced 


1,000,000! One thistle seed, too, has been the parent of 


24000 as the first crop. 

In a fresh, breezy, October noon, when the sun is bright 
ad the air clear, we are glad to retrace some of the favourite 
ulks of the long summer days. Instead, however, of bud 
ad blossom, and gaily-coloured petals of unnumbered flowers, 
ve watch the plumy flight of the tinstle, the groundsel, and 
i¢ goatsbeard; the hooks of the hedstraws and the burdock 
tach themselves to our dress ; and anyone who will use, not 
‘es only, but ears, may often distinguish the cracking and 
arsting of various kinds of seed-vessels. Some of these are 
irnished with strong spiral springs which, when the seed is 
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sufficiently matured, impel it forcibly from its receptacle, ag 
in the tree balsams and the cardamines. And now we may 
watch the bright-eyed and active little goldfinch (or rather a 
pair, or more, for they are seldom alone), as poised on the 
thistle-stalk he daintily pecks at its downy head; and while 
he freely takes the food provided by Him who cares (or all, 
many a seed floats gently downward and sinks isto the 
ground to keep up‘a supply for future years. After such a 
walk, let us examine our clothes, and we shall be surprsed to 
find how varied are the kinds of seed which have attached 
themselves. Sheep and other animals thus carry the means 
of the fructification of plants to a great distance fran the 
place where they were matured. And wise design and provi- 
dent care may be discerned in the manner in which brds are 
made instrumental in the propagation of seeds, which are not 
only frequently conveyed by their feet along with the »arth 
which adheres to them, but pass some of them uninured 
through the stomach, and are dropped hither and thithern all 
directions. Besides this, as the crops of birds do not serete 
gastric juice, and as food sometimes does not pass int» the 
gizzard for twelve or even eighteen hours, a bird, espeaaly 
during the season of migration, may wing its way for sore 
hundred miles from the spot where it made its last me, 
especially when helped by favourable winds. Wearied wn 
their long flight, the little creatures often fall a prey to hawk 
which are on the watch for tired birds, and thus the content 
of their crops are in this way sometimes scattered to tl 
ground. Even the desolate Arctic regions are to a certal 
extent provided with vegetation conveyed on the iceberg 
which float from one part to another, and on which not onl, 
plants have been found, but the nests of land birds, and som 
species of insects. These are but specimens of the wis 
economy of means shown in all God’s creative and sustaining 
providence. 

Fungi of various kinds have for some time been conspicuous 
under the old forest trees, or by the sides of the briery and 
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ferny lanes skirting the woodland, Full of beauty and of 


mystery are these strange productions. Perhaps, till late in 
the evening we pace our garden walks, or smooth shaven 
grass, and see nothing unusual; but when morning dawns we 
behold, either singly here and there, or in numbers, forming 
an almost perfect circle, fungi of elegant form, fragile texture, 
and often of brillant colour. But 


‘ Transient as the morning dew, 
They glitter and exhale.’ 


They spring up in the night when the autumn mist lies heavy 
on the earth, and no sunlight is there to paint their domed 
heads with beauty, but colouring of brilliant hues, as well as 
forms of exquisite symmetry, meet our eyes. Some are rose 
pink or silvery white, or soft dove colour, with gills and stems 
like ivory. Others in regal purple, and orange, or speckled 
like a leopard’s skin, or iridescent as an ocean shell, stand 
gorgeous among the sober liver-coloured commoner sorts. 
We need not say how carefully should these be distinguished 
from the true mushroom. All this tribe of plants are born 
of corruption and decay, and are nourished by the effluvia 
which, if not consumed in this and other ways, would poison 
the air, and render it prodnctive of disease and death. 

Flowers may still be gathered, but not in the profusion 
which adorned the summer months. On the dreary moor- 
land, and in the sheltered lane, still lingers the delicate 
harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). Fancy and poetry select it 
as the flower from which fairy-like music may chime to 
the song of the passing Zephyr. 

‘Thou art the flower of memory ; 
The pensive soul recalls in thee 
The year’s past pleasures ; 
And led by kindred thought will flee, 


Till back to careless infancy, 
The path she measures.’ 


The fragrance of the woodbine in its second flowering may often 
tempt us to gather it from the hedge-row, but the scent 
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both of this and other blossoms of which a sort of autumn edition 
now comes out; is not like the sweetness of their earlier growth. 
Some flowers there are, as the daisy, the dandelion, chickweed, 
nettles, speedwell, and others, that ‘wreathe the whole circlé 
of the year,’ or at least there are but few’weeks when they 
may not be found: The clustered ‘blossoms of the ivy (Hedera 
heliz) attract multitudes of bees, wasps, and flies of more 
kinds than any but a practised naturalist could name; their 
gauzy wings and burnished metallic-like bodies, glitter in the 
sunshine among the elegant forms of the admiral and peacock: 
butterflies (Vanessa atalanta and V.Io). A. sweet: liquor is: 
distilled from: the nectary of the flower, and this: yields:a: 
constant: supply of food to the msect tribes, until the frosts 
either destroy them or drive to their winter homes those whielt 
are intended to survive the cold. When the ivy blossoms fall, 


the seed vessel:enlarges into the purple berries which serve for 


the food of birds during the early spring when ‘ the hips-and: 
the haws are all gone,’ and the missel-thrush and wood-pigeo® 
would fare but: badly were it not for the abundant clusters: of 
fruit which are then in perfection on the ivy bushes. 

The most beautiful birl found! in our woodlands. is: the 
pheasant, which, howeve,, was not) known in this: country 
before the reign of Edward the First.*| When.seen perched 
upon a forest bough, with the sunlight falling on its glonows 
plamage, all variegated with greem and crimson, and gold; 
and violet, and the opposii ¢ colours so exquisitely softened: by 
shadings of black or brows, it looks like the grand seignior of 
the woods, and we cannot but grieve when we: hear the 
sportsman’s gun now so active in its destruction. 


‘See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 


* It isa native of the region watered by the Phasis, in Asia Minor, and 
is now found throughout the-whole of temperate Europe. 
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Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes,— 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes ; 

The vivid green his ecarlet plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold.’ 


The female is very sober in her attire compared with her mate, 
and we see the wisdom of this arrangement, in rendering her 
far less likely to be observed when sitting on her*nest or en- 
gaged in attending to her young. The nest is made of dry 
leaves and withered grass, and the hen lays from ten to 
twenty eggs. When she wants food or rest, she covers them 
up, and instead of running from the place, she takes flight at 
once, keeping on the wing until she again drops over her 
charge, thus preventing all danger befalling it by the scent 
being tracked. The snipe, the fieldfare, and the woodcock, all 
birds fit for the food of man now arrive, and water-fowl of 
several kinds come to spend their winter with us. The 
hooded crows wend their way from the distant Scottish islands, 
where among the rocky cliffs they have had their abode since 
‘April, rearing their brood, and feeding on the spoils of ocean. 
Now along with their companions, the rooks, they 


‘ Expatiate o'er fields and sands, 
Friars of orders black and grey, 
Expectant of their helpless prey.’ 


House and sand martins follow the chimney swallow about 
the middle or end of the month. ‘The robin’s song grows 
clear and strong,’ and seems intended to cheer us now that so 
many of our sweetest songsters have taken their departure. 
Cold-blooded animals, as lizards, toads, and newts, betake 
themselves to their winter quarters, where they remain, 
neither eating, nor moving, nor perceptibly breathing, until 
the return of the spring-tide warmth. The water-newt is a 
pretty active little animal, when either swimming, or gliding 
among the shrubs and grass on the banks of the stream it 
frequents. It keeps down the numbers of toads and frogs by 
feeding on them while in the tadpole state. It is exceedingly 
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voracious, and when no other prey is at hand will not scruple 
to attack and devour the smaller ones of its own kind. The 
young are able to swim as soon as they emerge from the eggs, 
which are securely attached to the folded leaf of a water plant. 

Vast shoals of herrings have for some time been arriving in 
our British seas. In fine weather they sometimes rise to the 
surface of the water, looking brilliant as ‘a field of gems,’ 
Dog-fish and porpoises hang: on the rear and sides of this 
immense army ; sea-birds hcver around it, and eat their fill, 
but without perceptible dimir ution of its nnmbers Fishermen 
who are at this time engaged in the capture of these fish, and 
who would bravely face th? greatest dangers of the sea, 
tremble with superstitious gwe when they hear (says Mr. 
Buckland) the rushing noise of the wings and the musical 
all-notes of the flocks of those pretty birds, the red-wings, 
which choose a dark, still night to wing their way across the 
Channel to the British shores, and whose time of migration 
is always about the period of the herring fishery. Their flight 
is described as a curious rushing and rustling sound heard 
over and about the boat, accompanied by low musical twitter- 
ings, passing away, and repeated in a few minutes, and always 
regarded by the ignorant as something supernatural. 

Neither space nor time ‘will serve to describe the varied 
beauty of the autumnal woods, which, during a calm and fine 
season, often lingers tit November. Next month we will 
endeavour to give some notices of the mosses which cover old 
walls with verdure, and softly cushion many a rugged tree- 
trunk. But to flowers, with few exceptions, we must bid 
farewell, for 


_* Autumn’s latest gold 
Hangs on the woods, ‘and summer's latest bloom 
Is fading fast; as winter, stern and cold, 


Comes from the northern home of clouds and gloom.’ 


Norwich E. b. 
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On the 4th of May [had one of the greatest pleasures of my 
whole life. Some hunters, who had been out on my account, 
brought in a young cvorilla alive cannot describe the 
emotions with which I saw the struggling little brute dragged 
into the village. All the hardships I had endured in Africa 
were rewarded in that moment. 

It was a httle fellow of between two and three years old, 
two feet six inches in length, and as fierce and stubborn as a 
grown animal could have been. 

My hunters, whom I could have hugged to my heart, took 
him in the country between the Rembo and Cape St. Catherine. 
By their account, they were going, five in number, to a village 
near the coast, and walking very silently through the forest, 
when they heard what they immediately recognized as the cry 
of a young gorilla for its mother. The forest was silent. It 
was about noon; and they immediately determined to follow 
the cry. Presently they heard it again. Guns in hand, the 
brave fellows crept noiselessly towards a clump of wood, where 
the baby gorilla evidently was. They knew the mother would 
be hear ; and there was a likelihood that the male, the most 
dreaded of all, might be there too. But they determined to 
risk all, and, if at all possible, to take the young one alive, 
knowing what a joy it would be for me. 

Presently they perceived the bush moving: and crawling a 
little further on in dead silence, scarce breathing with excite- 
ment, they beheld, what has seldom been seen even by the 
negroes, a young gorilla, seated on the ground, eating som 
berries which grew close to the earth. A few feet further on 
sat the mother also eating of the same fruit. 

Instantly they made ready to fire ; and none too soon, for 
the old female saw them as they raised their guns, aud they 


Happily they 


had only to pull triggers without de: 


wounded her mortally. 
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She fell. The young one, hearing the noise of the guns, 


_ran to his mother, and clung to her, hiding his face, and 


embracing her body. The hunters immediately rushed toward 
the two, hallooing with joy as they ran on. But this roused 
the little one, who instantly let go his mother, and ran toa 
small tree, which he climbed with great agility, where he sat 
and roared at them savagely. 

They were now perplexed how to get athim. No one cared 
to run the chance of being bitten by this savage litile beast, 
and shoot it they would not. At last they cut down the tree, 
and, as it fell, dexterously threw a cloth over the head of the 
young monster, and thus gained time to secure it while it was 
blinded. Wath all these precautions, one of the men received 
a severe bite on the hand, and another had a piece taken ont 
of his leg. 

As the little bruie, though so diminutive, and the merest 
baby for age, was astonishingly strong, and by no means good- 
tempered, they could not Iead him. He constantly rushed at 
them. So they were obiiged to get a forked stick in which 
his neck was inserted in such a way that he could not escape, 
and yet could be kept at a safe distance. In this uncomfort- 
able way he was brought into the village. 

There the excitement was intense. As the animal was lifted 
out of the canoe, in which he had come a little way down the 
river, he roared and bellowed, and looked around wildly with 
his wicked little eyes, giving fair warning that if he could 
only get at some of us he would take his revenge. 

I saw that the stick hurt his neck, and immediately set 
about to have a cage made for him. In two hours we had 
built a strong bamboo house, with the slats securely tied at 
such distances apart that we could see the gorilla, and it could 
see out. Here the thing was immediately deposited ; and now, 
for the first time, I had a fair chance to look at my prize. 

lt was a young male gorilla, evidently not yet three years 
old, fully able to walk alone, and possessed, for its age, of 


most extraordinary strength and muscular development. lis 
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greatest length proved to be, afterwards, two feet six inches. 


Its face and hands were very black, eyes not so much sunken 
as in the adult. The hair began just at the eyebrows and rose 
to the crown, where it was of areddish-brown. It came down 
the sides of the face im lines to the lower jaw much as our 
beards grow. The upper lip was covered with shor!, coarse 
hair; the lower lip had longer hair, The eyelids very slight 
and thin. Kkyebrows straight, and three-quarters of an inch 
long. 


The whole back was covered with hair of an iron-grey. | 


Chest and abdomen covered with hair, which was somewhat ft } 
thin and short on the breast. On the arms the hair was i: 
longer than anywhere on the body, and of a grayisli-black 
colour, caused by the roots of the hair being dark and the H 
ends whitish. On the hands and wrists the hair was black, | 
and came down to the second joints of the fingers, though one $ 
could see in the short down the beginning of the long black | } 
hair which lnes the upper parts of the fingers in the | t 
adult. The hair of the legs was grayish-black, becoming 4 
blacker as it reached the ankles, the feet being covered with pi 
black hair. it 
When I had the little fellow safely locked in his cage, | nt 
ventured to approach tO say a few encouraging words to him, Hf 
He stood in the furthest corner, but, as 1 approached, bellowed iH 
and made a precipitate rush at me; and though | retreated as i 
quickly as I could, sueceeded in catehng my trouser-legs, iH: 
Which he grasped with one of his feet and tore, retreating iy 
inunediately to the corner furthest away. This taught me | 
caution for the present, though I had a hope still to be able to 14 
tame him, 7 
He sat in his corner looking wickedly out of his grey eyes, 4 
and I never saw a more morose or more ill-tempered face than % y 


had this little beast. 
The first thing was, of course, to attend to the wants of my 


captive. I sent for some of the forest-berries which these 


animals are known to prefer, and placed these and a cup ol 
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water within his reach. He was exceedingly shy, and would 
neither eat nor drink till I had removed to a considerable 
distance. 

The second day found Joe, as I had named him, fiercer than 
the first. He rushed savagely at anyone who stood even for 
a4 moment near his cage, and seemed ready to tear us all to 
pieces. 1 threw him to-day some pineapple leaves, of which I 
noticed he ate only the white parts. There seemed no diffi- 
culty about his food, though he refused now, and continued 
during his short life to refuse, all food except such wild leaves 
and fruits as were gathered from his native woods for him. 

The third day he was ‘still morose and savage, bellowing 
when any person approached, and either retiring to a distant 
corner or rushing to attack. On the fourth day, while no one 
was near, the little rascal succeeded in forcing apart two of 
the bamboo rails which composed his cage, and made his 
escape. I came up just as his flight was discovered, and im- 
mediately got all the negroes together for pursuit, determining 
to surround the wood and recapture my captive. Running 
into the house to get one of my guns, I was startled by an 
angry growl issuing from under my low bedstead. It was 
master Joe, who lay there hid, but anxiously watching my 
movements. Ilinstantly shut the windows, and called to my 
people to guard the door. “When Joe saw the crowd of black 
faces he became furious, and, with his eyes glaring, and every 
sign of rage in his little face and body, got out from beneath 
the bed. We shut the door at the same time and left him 
master of the premises, preferring to devise some plan for his 
easy capture rather than to expose ourselves to his terrible 
teeth. 

How to take him was now a puzzling question. He had 
shown such strength and such rage already, that not even 
cared to run the chance of being badly bitten in a hand-to- 
hand struggle. Meantime Joe stood in the middle of the 
room looking about for his enemies, and examining, with some 


surprise, the furniture. I watched with fear lest the ticking 
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of my clock should strike his ear, and perhaps lead him to an 
assault upon that precious article. Indeed, I should have left 
Joe in possession, but for a fear that he would destroy the 
many articles of value or curiosity | had hung about the 
walls. 

Finally, seeing him quite quiet, I despatched some fellows 
for a net, and opening the door quickly, threw this over his 
head. Fortunately, we sueceeded at the first throw in fatally 
entangling the young monster, who roared frightfully, and 
struck and kicked in every direction under the net. | took 
hold of the back of his neck, two men seized his urns, and 
another the legs, and thus held by four men this extraordinary 
little creature still proved most troublesome. We carried him 
as quickly as we could to the cage, which had been repaired, 
and thence once more locked him in. 

I never saw so furious a beast in my life as he was. He 
darted cil CVOCryone who came hear, bit the bamboos of the 
house, glared at us with venomous and sullen eyes, and in 
every motion showed a temper thoroughly wicked and ma- 
hicious. 

As there was no change in this for two days thereafter, 
but continual! moroseness, I tned what starvation would do 
towards breaking his spirit; also, it began to be troublesome 
tO procure his food from the woods, and | wanted him Lo be 
accustomed to civilized food, which placed before 
him. But he would touch nothing of the kind; and as 
for temper, after starving him for twenty-four hours, all | 
caned was that he came slowly up and took some berries from 
the forest out of my hand, immediately retreating to his 
corner to eat them. 

Daily attentions from me fora fortnight more did not bring 
I 7 any furthe r confidence from him than this. lle always 
snarled at me, and only when very hungry would he take even 
his choicest food from my hands. At the end of this fort- 
night | came one day to feed him, and found that he had 


cnawed a bamboo to pieces slyly and again made his escape. 
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Imckily he had but just gone; for, as I looked around, T 
caught sight of Master Joe making off on all fours, and with 
great speed, across the little prairie for a clump of trees. 

I called the men up and we gave chase. He saw us, and 
before we could head him off made for another clump. This 
we surrounded. He did not ascend a tree, but stood de- 
fiantly at the border of the wood. About one hundred and 
fifty of us surrounded him. As we moved up he began to 
yell, and made a sudden dash upon a poor fellow who was 
in advance, who ran, tumbled. down in affright, and, by his 
fall, escaped, but also detained ‘Joe sufficiently long for the 
nets to be brought to bear upon him. 

Four of us again bore him struggling into the village. This 
time I would not trust him to the cage, but had a little light 
chain fastened around his neck. This operation he resisted 
with all his might, and it took us quite an hour to securely 
chain the little fellow, whose strength was something mar- 
vellous. 

Ten days after he was thus chained he died suddenly. He 
was in good health, and ate plentifally of his natural food, 
which was brought every day for him ; did not seem to sicken 
until two days before his death, and diedin some pain. To the 
last he continued utterly untamable ; and, after his chains were 
on, added the vice of treachery to his others. He would come 
sometimes quite readily to eat out of my hand, but while I 
stood by him would suddenly—looking me all the time in the 
face to keep my attention—put out his foot and grasp at my 
leg. Several times he tore my pantaloons in this manner, 
quick retreat on my part saving my person ; till at last | was 
obliged to be very careful in my approaches. The negroes 
could not come near him at all without setting him in a rage. 
He knew me very well, and trusted me, but evidently always 
cherished a feeling of revenge even towards me. 

After he was chained, I filled a half-barrel with hay, and set 
it near him for his bed. He recognized its use at once, and it 
was pretty to see him shake up the hay and creep into this 
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nest when he was tired. At night he always again shook it 
up, and then took some hay in lis hands, with which he would 
cover himself when be was snug in lus barrel—Du Chaillu’s 


j 
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Te sea is not colourless ; its crystal mirror not only reflects 
the bmght sky or the passing cloud, but naturally possesses a 
pure, bluish tint, which is only rendered visible to the eye 
when the light penetrates through a stratum of waiter of con- 
siderable depth. This may be easily ascertained by expert- 
ment, Take il class tube. two inches wide and two vards 
long, blacken it internally with lamp-black and wax to within 
half-an-inch of the end, the latter being closed by a cork. 
Throw a few pieces of white porcelain into this tube, which, 
atter being filled with pure sea-water, must be set vertically on 
a white plate, and then, looking through the open end, you will 
see the white of the porcelain changed into a light bine tint. 

In the Gulf of Naples we tmd the inherent colour of the 
water exhibswted to us by nature on 2 most macnitiggnt scale. 
The splendid ‘ Azure Cave,’ at Capri, might almost $e said to 
have been created for the Purpose. Kor co! turies its 
beauties had been veiled from man. as the narrow entrance is 
only a few feet above the level of the sea, and it, was only dis- 
covered in the year 1826 by two Prussian artists acend ntally 
swimming in the neighbourhood. Having passed the portal 
the cave widens to errand proportions, 125 teet long, and I4e 
teet broad, and, except a small landing place on a projecting 
rock fut the farther end. its precipitous wails are on all sides 
bathed by the influx of the wacer, wiich in that sea are most 
remarkably clear, so that the smallest objects may be distinetly 
seen on the light bottom at a depth of several hundred feet, 
All the light that enters the grotto must } netrate the whole 


depth of the waters. probably several hundred feet. before it 
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water, at least two and. ehalf miles long. Similar masses of 
floating vegetable matter are @ very common appearance near 


Australia. During two days preceding our arrival at.the 


Keeling Isjands I saw in many patts.masees of flocoulent 
matter of a brownish green colour floating in the ocean. They 
were from half to three inches square, and consisted of two 
kinds of microscopical couferve. Minute cylindrical bodies, 
conical at each extremity, were involved.in large numbers in 
a mags of fine threads,’, 

On the coast of Chili; gays the seme author, ‘s. few leagues 
north of the Conception, the “ Beagle” one.day passed through 
great banks of muddy water; and.again,.« degree south of 


_ Valparaiso, the same appearance was still more extensive... Mr. 


Sukvan, having drawn up some water in a glass, distinguished 
by the aid of a lens moving points. . The water was slightly 
stained, as if by red dust, and after leaving it for sometime 
quiet, a cloud collected. at the bottom. With « slightly mag-. 
nifyrag lens, small hyaline pots could be seen darting about 
with great rapidity, and frequently 
with much higher ponte Sound tobe oval, 


and contracted by a ring round the middle, from which line 


curved little sete proceeded. on all sides, and these were. the 
organs of motion. Their minuteneces was such that they were 


individnally quite invisible to the naked. eye, each covering & 


s}\ace equal only to the one-thonsandth of an inch, and thar. 


namber was infinite, for the amallest. drop of weter contained 


very many. In one day: we passed. throngh two, specs of 
water thus stained, one of. ‘which alone must. have, extended 


over several sqaare miles... The coloer of the weter was like. 


that of river which has Mowed thaongh @ 
and a strictly defined line the sed. stream, from the, 


biue water.’ 
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Near Cape Palmas, on the coast of Guinea, Captain 
Tuckey’s ship seemed to sail through milk, a phenomenon 
which ‘was owing to an immense number of little white 
animals‘swimming on the surface, and concealing the natural 
tint of the water. 

The peculiar colouring of the Red Sea, from which it has 
derived its name, is owing to ‘the presence of a microscopic 
alga, su: generis, floating at the surface of the sea, and even 
less remarkable for its beautiful red colour than for its pro- 


‘digious fecundity. 


I could add many more examples where, either from minute 
alge or from small animals, the deep blue sea suddenly ap- 
peared in stripes of white, yellow, green, brown, orange, or 
red. Forfear, however, of tiring the reader's patience, 1 shall 
merely mention the olive green water, which covers a consider- 
‘able part of the Greenland seas. It is found between 74° and 
‘BO N. lat., but its position varies with the currents, often 
forming isolated stripes, and sometimes spreading over two or 
‘three degrees of latitude. Small yellowish Meduse, of from 
one-thirtieth to one-twentieth of an inch m diameter, are the 
‘principal agents that change the pure ultramarine of the 
Arctic Ocean into a muddy green. According to Scoresby, 
‘they are about one-fourth of an inch asunder, and in this pro- 
‘portion a cubic inch of water must contain 64, a cubic foot 
110,592, a cubic fathom 28,887,872, and a cubic mile nearly 
twenty-four thousand billions! From soundings made in the 
situations where these animals were found, the sea is probably 
more than a mile deep; but whether these substances occupy 
the whole depth is uncertain. Provided, however, the depth to 
which they extend be about 250 fathoms, the immense number 
of one species mentioned above may occur in a space of two 
miles square ; and what a stupendous idea must we form of 
the infinitude of marine life, when we consider that those vast 
numbers, beyond all human eonception, occupy, after all, only 
a small part of the green-coloured oeean which extends over 
twenty or thirty thousand square miles! It is here that the 
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giant whale of the north finds his richest pasture-grounds, 
which, at the same time, invite man to follow on his track. A 
small red crustacean (Cetochilus australis), which forms very 
extensive banks in the Pacific, and im the middle of the 
Atlantic about 44S. lat., affords a similar supply of food tothe 
whales frequenting those seas, and exposes them to the same 
dangers. 

When the sea is perfectly clear and transparent, it allows 
the eye to distinguish objects ‘at a very great*depth. Near 
Mindora, in the Indian Ocean, the spotted corals are plainly 
visible under twenty-five fathoms of water. The crystalline 
clearness of the Caribbean sea excited the admiration of 
Columbus, who, in the pursuit of his great discoveries, ever 
retained an open eye for the beauties of nature. ‘ In passing 
over these splendidly~adorned grounds,’ says Schopf, ‘where 
marine life shows itself in an endless variety of forms, the 
boat, suspended over the purest crystal, seems to float in the 
air, so that a person unaccustomed to the scene easily hecomes 
viddy. On the clear sandy bottom appear thousands of sea- 
stars, sea-urchins, molluses, and fishes of a brilliancy of colour 
unknown in our temperate seas. Burning red, intense blue, 
lively green, and golden yellow perpetually vary ; the spectator 
floats over groves of sea-plants, gorgonias, coral, alcyoniums, 
flabellums, and sponges, that afford no less delight to the eye, 
and are no less gently agitated by the heaving waters than 
the most beautiful garden on earth when a gentle breeze 
passes through the waving bonghs.’—The Sea and us Living 


Wonders. 
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Tue lover and studier of nature does not easily tire in, and 
never of, his work ; the change of seasons alone furnishes him 
with an endless variety of objects, which, viewed under diffe- 
rent aspects and circumstances, are, if not absolutely new, 
clothed with fresh interest, and invested with the power of 
drawing forth renewed and successful energy. Oh! how 
richly has God provided for his intelligent creatures “ a table 
in the wilderness,” a banquet for the heart and mind; a ban- 
quet to which all are invited, that they may delight in his 
creative goodness, and bless his holy name for ever. 

Our last little sketch of Bird Life was made during the flush 
and beauty of Spring, when the Cuckoo’s note woke up the 
yet slumbering day, and provoked the echoes of her who 
yields to none. “Jug! jug!’ comes from the high shade, 
where she loves to hide, and though she knows it not, and 
means not so, her note is praise,— 


Her thrilling voice 
Calls to the breathing world around, Rejoice! ”’ 


And we have known her thus sing till the sun has passed his 
meridian, till we ourselves almost wished her silent ; and when 
at last she ceased, we have felt a relief such as the suspension 
of intensely-exciting music has occasioned. But her’s is pass- 
ing as well as surpassing melody, and has gone from us with 
many other pleasant sights and sounds. We are now con- 
stantly noticing our feathered'friends disappearing ; dispersing, 
doubtless, to sunnier climes, and spots where their distinctive 
food will be found; we must make the most of those that 
remain, and rejoice that some at least will cleave to us amid 
winter's blasts. Among these are, of course, Robins, Black- 
birds, and Thrushes; and the Starlings, though partially 
migratory birds, do not all seem to leave us, even during the 
late summer and early autumn months. Some of the young 
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and feeble of the year’s brood, perhaps, do not join the forag- 
ing party of the strong and adult. Last autumn one fed on 
our lawn long after the great body of Starlings disappeared. 
This poor bird’s leg was sadly injured, but it had a brave heart. 
Dragging the maimed leg along the grass, and apparently en- 
joying worms, &c. The whistling, plaintive cry of the Starling 
has something in it so peculiar, that once fully known, it can 
never be mistaken. They are odd, fantastic birds, in their 
habits and manners, and may well draw forth smiles, even 
from saddened hearts—they seem so determined to be happy, 
and drive dull care away. The plaintive cry, therefore, cannot 
generally be indicative of wretchedness. Starlings are very 
determined when once they have fixed upon a locality for 
placing their nests, and bid defiance to men and ladders, again 
and again occupying the spot from whence they have been ex- 
pelled; and as this is frequently im, or attached to, a water- 
shoot, they often prove troublesome though cheerful neigh- 
bours, and their lively presence adds a charm to the homestead. 
As for our Blackbirds, their wholesale destruction of fruit 
sometimes tempts us to sanction the thinning of their ranks, 
but their melody saves them. Cats, however, not being equally 
under the influence of their Orphean lyre, wage active war 
with them, and being dexterous in climbing trees, seize upon 
the nestlings, and especially when taking their first steps in 
life. A pair of Blackbirds built and reared their brood in a 
tree somewhat exposed, and narrowly watched by our feline 
domestics ; there was evidently an expectation of a feast from 
that quarter. Puss takes her place at the bottom of the tree, 
her companion is within call! so also are the watchful parent 
birds ; for no sooner do they perceive the murderous purpose on 
the eve of accomplishment, than compassing puss on either side, 
with the weapon of pointed beaks, they signify their intention of 
fixing them in her eyes if she advances a step! What can puss 
do? With a dexterity and agility for which her race is famed, 
with one bound she clears her enemies, who with equal ardour 
follow in close pursuit; but she escapes through the bushes, 
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having, however, received a decided hint, like Cowper's viper, 
‘never to come there no more.’ 

As asong bird the Blackbird has no superior save the Night- 
ingale; its note is less varied than the Thrush’s, but more rich 
and constant; he sings, we believe, earlier in the morning, 
and in the heat of mid-day, retiring into shade, pours forth his 
mellifiuous strams. One of these woodland friends had a 
touching habit of resortmg to a stone cross that crowned the 
gable of an aged church, there on his ebon breast he welcomed 
the rays of the lovely sun, fluttered his shining wings, and for 
a lengthened time poured forth the inspiriting melody of his 
song. it was a sweet lesson for those who loved the morning 
hour, and might well lead the heart to that cross which 1s the 
Christian’s .glory. 

About this time we are occasionally favoured with a visit 
from the green Woodpecker, called in some localities the 
Wood-hall, probably a corruption of wood-wail, from iis 
peculiar, harsh cry, or wail; the plumage of bright green and 
crimson contrasts well against the golden and brown tints 0 
the fallen leaves, among which it loves to wander in search of 
ants,.and other insects; now it dashes heavily into the tulip 
tree, making a keen search for food as it ascends the moss- 
covered trunk, then another heavy flight, and we see him no 
more. Of this order is the beautiful little Wryneck, the 
smallest, we believe, of the Woodpeckers; in.a preserved 
specimen we possess, the shadings of the plumage are the 
most delicate tint of drab or light brown, the markings and 
velvety appearance closely resembling the sphinx moths. 
The ‘tongue .of this small bird is very remarkable, its length 
enabling it to-secure insects by darting it out and as quickly 
drawing it back. 

We close our paper with a little listory of two Owls, that 
respectively occupied our garden. Who, in the country, 
expects to be free from mice in a vegetable garden? We 
certainly were not, and a friend charigably presented us ‘with 
the remedy in.a brown Ow]. Wegave him the name of Jacob, 
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and turned him adrift into his large domain, and effectually | +h 
did he perform his work; earning the character of an excellent Va 
mouser; no cat could have done us such good service. 

During the day he often hid among leaves, &c., but was also 

very fond of the dark recess of a doorway, where he would sit 

for hours with his eyes closed, like some devotee, apparently 

in a state of total abstraction; but the temptation of meat 

placed near him was too great, and though he did not eat it 

in our presence, he would open his large round eyes, look 

steadily at the provision, and then with ludicrous gravity close 

them till his watchers retired. When the winter approached 

he was placed in an out-house for shelier, from which we 

never saw him come forth; he probably returned to the : 
woods. Our second owl was a purchase, very superior to his : 
predecessor, and a remarkable bird m his habits and manners, | 
setting his heart upon being one of the family, and would not 
be denied free entrance into kitchens, &c. Sometimes, he 
would take his place on the fender, or doze beneath the shade 
of pots and kettles, in short, any cranme he could get into; 
the darker of course the better; and yet, with strange in- 
consistency, at other times he would ascend to the roof of the 
buildings and stare about him in the full blaze of the sun. He 
was good friends both with cat and dog, and would frequently 
allow them peaceably to share the warmth of the kitchen 
hearth with him. At last his familiarities became really 
troublesome ; like Alsop’s cock, he had a provoking habit of 
rousing up the maids, almost at break of day, by tapping at 
their chamber window, and continuing this till he was taken 
in. Though a great pet, this was too much,and he was 
warned off the premises, lest, peradventure, he shared the sad 
fate of that before-named ‘fabled gentleman.’ As the cold 
season approached, Jacob the second began to excursionize 4 
into the vicinity, keeping, however, near his ‘old quarters, | 
hiding away in some well-ivied corner, and when the moon 
rose he would often indulge us with a salutation from the 


cedar bough, filling the night air with ‘ his mative wood notes 
wild.’ Dororuea. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Pattering down quietly, one by one, 

See how old Autumn's messengers come ; 
Strewing our pathway thickly o’er,— 
Flying in, if one dares even open the door, 
Through all the passages, up the stairs, 
Catching the housemaid unawares ; 

Full of mischief, and frolic, and glee, 
Bringing each a message for you and me. 


Of the past they tell; when the beautiful Spring 
Awakened to melody everything ; 

When the rocks re-echoed from hill to dell, 

Glad welcomes to her they loved so well. 

When the lark warbled sweetly her matin song, 
And wondered why Winter had stayed so long. 
When flowers were glistening with early dew, 
And fragrant their message to me and you. 


Of the Summer they tell, with its sunny hours, 
When nature looked out from amidst her flowers ; 
When the trees nodded over the sparkling rill, 
And the varied landscape was hazy and still ; 
When the breeze was asleep, deep blue the sky, 
And the bees with their honey hummed lazily by ; 
Such days when above no cloud could be, 

Save a message of beauty for you and me. 


Of the winter they tell. Oh! how well I know 
The garb of Old Christmas, the pure white snow ; 
The time of gladness, the time of song, 

When hands are clasped which were parted long ; 
When foes mect under the evergreen bough, 

And feuds art forgotten and smiled at now. 

On the pure white snow no stain should be, 

Tis an emblem of trwe life for you and me. 


I welcome thee, Autumn, though worn and sere 
Thy leaves, once so fresh and green, appear ; 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Tho’ thy withered flowers lie weeping and low, 
And the winds come telling of frost and snow; 
Tho’ the trees wave leafless with mournful song, 
A crown of snow gems they shall wear e’re long. 
As each little leaf pattering down I see, 

It brings hope and comfort to you and me. 


But it bids us be doing, be up, be strong, 

The year will finish its tale ere long ; 

And what of our history—our paths below ? 

Is it brighter and brighter as on we go? 

Have we tuned to the praise of immortal things, 
Our wondrous “ harp of a thousand strings” ? 
Are our foes forgiven, our actions free, 

The passing year stainless for you and me? 


Is there yet one, you only can meet with pain ? 
One hand you'd fain clasp in your own again ” 
One proud, hasty action—an evil thong, 
Binding you down to sin and wrong ? 

One word quickly spoken you wish unsaid ? 
Let not the old year's tale be read, 

Unless yeu can stand, honest, manly, and free, 
‘Neath the Christmas Evergreen, you and me. 


Hold out thy hand, with a grasp firm and strong, 
Go back to your old friends, undo the wrong; 
Bear and forbear—bid pride’s reign be oer, 

Let love be enthroned in thy heart once more. 
And whatever befall thee, if “ weal or woe,” 

Bend thy head meekly, thy God to know. 

So the old year’s history be fair to see, 


And the new year happy for you and me. 
M.S. G. 
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BIBLICAL CABINET. 
BRIEF COMMENTS. 


Our need of Jesus.—Mark i. 24. ‘What have we to do with 
thee thou Jesus of Nazareth?’ This was the language of an 
unclean spirit. Though he had asked this question, he had 
much to do with Jesus, since Jesus had so much power as to 
be able to expel him from his possession of the poor man. 

Alas! how many, now a days, are asking the same question, 
forgetting how much they have to do with Christ. All 
careless sinners are in fact putting this question; those who 
so love this present world as to have no care about the next ; 
they hear of Christ, but never ask his help; they are told He 
is the Saviour, but they do not seek his salvation; to them it 
is a matter of indifference that Christ came into the world to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. They are sinners, 
but not conscious of their guilt, they need his salvation but do 
not trouble themselves about it. Alas, they will one day 
regret they cared so little about Him who deserves their chief 
concern. They have, in fact, much to do with Him, for He, 
as God, is their Maker, ‘Preserver, and Benefactor; He, as 
their Redeemer, has shed,his precious blood to atone for their 
transgressions ; He, as their Lawgiver, requires obedience and 
subjection, and will visit. iniquity with the rod. He 1s ap- 
pointed to be their High Priest, through whom alone they can 
find favour with God ;- He is their example, treading in whose 
footsteps they would find peace and safety ; and He, as their 
Judge, will either acquit or condemn them. 

O, Lord, we have everything to do with thee. By Thy 
power we live; by Thy Spirit we are sanctified; by Thy 
righteousness we are ji stified; and for Thy sake alone we 
obtain pardon, peace, at, eternal life. | 

Mary Magdalene.—John xx. 16 ‘Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary.” No wonder ary of Magdela loved Jesus very 


much, for out of her He had cast seven devils. One such 
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BIBLICAL CABINET. 


companion was enough to make a person sad and miserable, 
but what must it have been to have had seven devils. 
Physicians could not help her; money could not purchase 
relief; but Jesus had completely cured and greatly blessed 
her. No wonder she thought no sacrifice too great to make 
for her Lord and deliverer. Nothing delighted her more than 
to entertain Him at her house in Galilee, and to minister to 
his wants. She felt, as every pardoned sinner will feel, she 
could not do enough for Him who had done so much for her. 


She remained stedfast when the disciples forsook Him and { 
fled. She was not ashamed, like Peter was, to be recognized | 
as one of his followers, nor should we be. She was in the | 
crowd when Jesus, on the road to Calvary, said to the women, 3 
‘Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves.’ She was ¥ 
present when Jesus said to the Apostle John, ‘Son, behold i 
thy mother.’ She listened to His last prayer, and saiv him Wi 
give up the Ghost. She sat sorrowing when Joseph took the | 
body down from the cross, and laid it in his own new tomb, : 
There she waited until the great stone was rolled to the fi 
mouth of the sepulchre; and departed to Jerusalem to prepare i 
spices for the embalming of the body. She observed the . 


Sabbath that followed, as all good people should do, even in 
their deepest sorrows. Onthe Sunday morning she was the 
first visitor to the deserted tomb, and the first messenger to 
the unbelieving disciples; and was favoured with the first 
interview with the risen Saviour. How her heart melted 
when she heard the well-known voice call her ‘ Mary.’ Her 
early rising, solitary walk, humble faith, and diligent search 
were well rewarded. 


H. H. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


Mucn attention has been during the past month arrested by two dread. 
ful and distressing railway accidents, by which several lives have been 
lost, and a very large amount of misery inflicted. On Sunday morning, 
August 25th, a collision at Clayton Tunnel, near Brighton, caused the 
death of upwards of twenty persons; and on Monday evening, Sept. 2, a 
collision at Kentish Town was the means of the death of twelve or more. 

At the end of August the Queen afforded her Irish subjects much 
delight by a few days visit to the “Emerald Iste,” visiting what has been 
called “the most beautiful spot in her Majesty's dominions ’—the lakes at 
Killarney. 

Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science has been 
holding a very successful series of meetings in Manchester. Mr, W. 
Fairbairn inaugurated the meetings as President, in an essay on the con- 
nection between mechanical science and textile industry, with a glance at 
the various ways in which machinery moved by steam has become subser- 
vient to the use of man. 

Ow the 10th September, the great mart of books in London was in peril, 
a fire having broken out in Paternoster Row, near a tallow melter’s which 
was destroyed. Strange that such a business should be located there! 
Fourteen shops were more or less injured. 

THE magnificent, but unfortunate steamer Great Eastern arrived off 
Cork harbour on 17th Sept. in a very damaged state. She encountered a 
very heavy gale about 280 miles to the west of Cape Clear on the 19th, 
and had both paddles completely carried away. She lay like a log in the 
trough of the sea from Thursday evening until two o’clock on Sunday, 
rolling all the time, her bulwarks almost touching the water. The 
passengers and crew expected every minute that the vessel would go down, 
and they spent a great part of the time at prayers. A temporary steering 
gear was fitted on Sunday, and the vessel made for Cork harbour. 

Tuk Fourth General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance has been 
held in the city of Geneva. It appears, that neariy eight hundred members 
of the various branches of the Alliance assembled, and that large numbers 
of other persons flocked thither from all parts of Europe. The Conference 
included men from America, on the one hand, to the most remote parts of 
Europe on the other. Several religious societies of England, including the 
Sunday School Union, were represented. The proceedings were inaugurated 
on Sunday, Sept. 1, with Devotional Services and Sermons in French, 
English, and German. An early prayer-meeting was held in the chapel 
of the Rive. 

Tue mail from Australia brings the painful intelligence of two more 
martyrs of Erromanga. The Rev. G. N. and Mrs. Gordon, of Nova Scotia 
mission, have been murdered by the natives of the island where Williams 
and Harris lost their lives in 1839. It appears that the measles had been 
making sad havoc in the different islands, and that some of the natives of 
Erromanga, conceiving that the white people were the cause of the preva- 
lence of the disease, resolved to murder their white friends—drawing 20 
distinction between the trader, who took the sickness, and the missionary, 
who was using every effort to subdue it. 
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Now ready at all Booksellers, Part L, price Fivepence, of 
JOHN CASSELU’S NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
QUIVER. 


Designed for the Defence of Biblical Trath, and the Advancement of 
Religion in the Homes of the People. 


CaSSELL, Perrer, and Garry, Ludgate 


Hill, London, E.C. 


In Packets 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins ls., 5e., and 9s. 6d. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


Considerable extra advan 
is allowed upon the sale of a 
cles similar in appearance, to 
encou thuir ing recom- 
mended in place of Patent Corn 
Flour, to support which practice 
unscrupulous announcements 
are made use of, It is therefore 
respectfully ested that 
Families should o e that no 
other kinds are substituted for 
BROWN & POLSON’S of which 
the Lancet states (July 24, 1858) 
‘This is superior to anything 
of the kind known,’ an opinion 
indisputably confirmed by scien- 
_ tests and public apprecia- 


Four years after our Corn Flour was introduced, we ado the Trade Mark upon 


Packets as a security against imitations, when no other 
Indian Corn, having any sort of Trade ark. 


e was known prepared from 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 


Dusum, 


Lowpon. 


Large Type, imperial 8vo., cloth, 7s. ; half-bound, calf, 8«., 


SHLACT PSALMODY, 


209 TUNES and 37 CHANTS, for Public and Family Worship, with suit- 
able words, arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices. 


Now Ready, 


PSALMS AND OTHER PORTIONS OF 
RE, arranged for Chanting, 


the Pocket Edition of the Select eualmody, 
eryeees fia Tunes, and 37 Chants, Four Voices, in cloth, 2s. 


NTS, arranged with Hints on Chanting. Price 44, 
for Four Voices. By J. I. Cobbin. stitched; cloth, 6d. 
.i, cloth, 6d. Treble | CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, 
Bass, 2d. Treble Part only, 1d. Mesto end Wends, complete, in cloth, 
price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


Single Copies gent Post free on receipt of Postage Stamps to the amount, 


Just Published, Price 3s., Post free, New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a 
Portrait of the Author, 

ALOOHOL : ITS PLACE AND POWER. 
With an Appendix, containing the 
Resumé and Conclusions of MM. Lalie- 
mand, Perrin, and Duroy, in their re- 
cent work, ‘Du Role de l’Alcohol;’ 
together with an Account of Experi- 
ments Dr. E. Smith, London. By 
James ilier, F.R.S.E.. F.R.C.8.E., 
Surgeen in Ordinary to the Queen for 
Scotiand, Surgeon in Ordinary to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert for Scotland, Pro- 


» fessor of Su in the University of 
Edinburgh, &c., be. 


In a handsome Post 8vo Volume, Price 3s., 
Post free. 

NEPHALISM THE TRUE TEMPE- 

~RANCE OF SCRIPTURE, SCIENCE, 
AND EXPERIENCE. By James Miller, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.C.8.E., Surgeon in Ordi- 

te the Queen for Scotland, Surgeon 

in Ordinary to H.R... Prince Albert for 

. Scotland, Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c., &c. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, in Cloth Limp, 


Price is., Post free. 

Just Published, Price, in Limp Cloth, ls. 
free by Post for 15 postage stamps; in 
Extra Gloth Gilt, Is. 64, by Post for 19 

tage stamps, the Second Volume of 

E PICTORIAL TRACTS. This is a 

Profasely Illustrated Volume of Tem- 

perance Tracts,and will be found well 

adapted for Village Libraries and Loan 

Tract Societies, as well as for general 
reading. 


In Paper Covers, 3d., free by Post on re- 

ceipt of 4 stamps. 

THE CHRISTIAN SERVING HIS 
GENERATION : A Sermon Preached 
on the Anniversary of the Scottish Ter- 
perance League, in the City Hall, Gilas- 
gow, on Sabbath Evening, May 5, 1861, 
by the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, Liverpool. 

Price, in Paper Covers, 3d., free by Post 
on receipt of 4 postage stamps ; in Cloth 
Limp. Post free, 6d.., 

ADDRESS of the VERY REV. THE 
DEAN OF CARLISLE. Delivered at 
the Request of the Glasgow Abstainers’ 
Union, in the City Hall, Glasgow, on 
Monday, March 25, 1861. 


STANDARD TEMPERANCE WORKS. 


Single Copies sent Post free on receipt of Postage Stamps to the amount. 


The following Volumes, free by Post, in 
Limp Cloth, ls. 
NEPHALISM the True Temperance of 
Scripture, Science, and Experience. By 
James Miller, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E., 

&c., &c. 

THE CITY : ITS SINS AND SORROWS. 
By the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Edinburch. 
THE FORTUNES OF FAIRLEIGH. 

The Second Prize Tale. 


The following Series of Volumes, free by 
Post, Price, in Paper Covers, 6d.; in 
Limp Cloth Binding, Is.:— 

ALOOHOL: ITS PLACE AND POWER. 
By Miller, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S8.E., 

THE GLOAMING OF LIFE. A Memoir 
of James Stirling, the League's First 
Agent. By the . Alex. Wallace, 
Giasgow. 

OUR NATIONAL VICE. By the Rev. 
Wm. Reid, Edinburgh. 

THE BURNISH FAMILY. Being the 
Temperance Tale for which the First 
Prize was awarded. 

GLIMPSES OF REAL LIFE. By the 
Author of the ‘ Burnish Family.’ 

THE LATHAMS. A New Tem 
Tale. By the Author of ‘Steyne’s 
Grief,’ &c., &c. 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM, and 
What I Saw There. By T. 8. Arthar. 


THREE NIGHTS WITH THE WASH- 
INGTONIANS. By T. & Arthur. 

PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
A WASTED LIFE Illustrated with8 
Wood Engravings. 

FAST LIFE; or, The City and te 
Farm. 

COUSIN ALICE. The Prize Juvenile 
Tale. 

THE ADVISER. An Illustrated Git- 
Book for the Young. 


£100 PRIZE TALE. 
Fiftieth Thousand—In Paper Covers, 16-; 
on Fine Paper, in Cloth Binding, 2% 
Post free. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry 
W ood 


704 pp., Crown 8vo., Price 5s., Post tres 
the new Edition of 
THE TEMPERANCE CYCLOPEDIA. 
By the Rev. William Reid, Edinburgh, 
is work comprehends a large 
classified selection of Facts, Opumons, 
Statistics, Anecdotes, and Comments 0 
Texts of Scripture, bearing upon every 
of the Temperance Que 


In a handsome Volume, Price, Cloth 
Bo 2s., Post free. 
THE TEMPERANCE PULPIT. A 
of Discourses by Ministers of varius 
denominations. 


Glasgow : Scorrmss 108 Hope Street. Edinburgh; 


W. & Co. London : Hovisrox & Wrient ; and W. TwWEEDIB; 
Manchester: W. Bremwer & Co. 
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Gatherings in Science. 


Omniana. 


Model Young People. 
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Swans. 
Theodorc'’s Questions. 


Metaphysics. 
Biblical Cabinct. 
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Novem- 
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NOVEMBER. 
Captivity of Judah 


(With an Enoracing.) 
The Natural History of 


the Months.— 


Ida and the Pimpernel. 
Hearing with the Heart. 


In Jesus. 


Things Old and New. 
Tea Halls in China. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Receiveo.—E. W. B.—A.M.—Amos.—G. 
Books Reckivev.—Baptist Magazine.—Family Treasury.— Christian's 
Bread Basket.— Ralph Saunders.—Prayer Answered. 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the Yourn’s MaGazryg, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Now Ready, 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sanday and other Holyday 
in the Year—Dates in History and Biography—The Flower Garden— 
Short Pieces of Poetry for Children, and general matter suited for 
Schools.—Price ONE PENNY, 

, In a Cover, interleaved, Price TWOPENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. — 
Drrositorigs :—London, 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 16 Hanover Street, Hanover Square, 
W.; and by all Booksellers. 

In Packets 2d,, 4d., and 8d., and Tius 1s., 5s., and 9s. Gd. 


Considerable extra advantage 
is allowed upon the sale of arti- 


W & PO cles similar in appearance, to 
encourage their being recom- 

Op, mended in place of Patent Corn 

AV Fiour, tosupport which practice 


unscrupulous announcements 
are made use of, It is therefore 
respectfully suggested that 

TRADE MARK Families should observe that no 
other kinds are substituted for 
RROWN & POLSON’S of which 
‘ T the Lancet states (July 24, 18955) 

A ‘This is superior to anything 


of the kind known,’ an opinion 


indisputably confirmed by scien- 
LO U [> tific tests and public apprecia- 
® tion. 


Four years after our Corn Flour was intr, duced, we adopted the Trade Mark upon 
Packets as a secul ity against im tations, whe ino othe rarticle was known prepared from 
indian Corn, having any sort of Trade Mark,- 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturf¥s and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
PAISLEY, MANCHESTER, @)UBLIN, AND Lonpon. 
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PORTRAIT OF T. THOMYPSON, ESQ. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, 


and Journal of Education, for November, 1861, contains a Portrrairr of Tuomas 
Tuomrson, Esq., from a Photograph by 8, A. Walker, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
by J. Cochran; also a Reminiscence of a Sunday School Teacher (concluded)—** Not 
as | will, but as Thou wilt ’’—One—I must teach diff rentiv—Concerning Pre aching. 
By a London Minister—Samuel Lallett Griffith, M.R.C.S8.—* There shall be no Night 
there ’’—Sunday School Soireés—Nothing mine but God—The Sunday School; its 
Mission and Agencies—P roverbs worth preserving—An Auto-da-fé '’—The Midland 
Counties Sunday School Conference — Idolatry in China—Reviews—The General 
Neader—Intelligence—C orrespondence, &c, 


SUN DAY SCHOOL UNION, 66 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH.* 

Tue kingdom of Judah was brought to an end by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ‘There were three deportations of captives effected by 
him and his army. The first was in 605 b.c., just after the 
overthrow of Nineveh, and when Babylon was beginning to 
rise into its brightest glory. Amidst the shifting alliances of 
Jerusalem, in which she appeared in a position of abject de- 
pendance—for she had lost the spirit of courage because she 
had lost her reliance upon God—Jehoiakim and his court just 
then, in a moment of revolt against Assyria, were leaning upon 
the broken reed of Egypt. Soldiers from Chaldea, from Syria 
and from Moab, came into Judea under the banners of the 
mighty oriental prince, and ravaged the country and chastised 
Jehoiakim, who, however, was left upon his throne a humble 
vassal of the Assyrian crown. The sons of some of the most 
distinguished families in the city were among the captives led 
away on this occasion, and they were intended, most likely, to 
serve as hostages for the future submission of the conquered 
state. It was at this time, probably, that Daniel and his three 
companions were removed from the land of their fathers, to be 
placed in positions, and to undergo trials, in the scene of their 
exile, which have rendered them, to all subsequent ages, illus- 
trious and animating examples of faith and virtue. According 
to the account we have in our copies of the Book of Jeremiah, 
5.023 Jews were taken to Babylon in this first captivity. 

The second deportation was in the reign of Jehoiachin, seven 
vears afterwards, p.c. 508. The immediate political cause of 
this calamity is not apparent; the moral cause, however, 1s 
plainly stated. The king ‘ did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord.’ Nebuchadnezzar came against the city and be- 
sieged it; and what a stroke of pathos there is in the record 
of the second Book of Kings, xxiv. 12, in connection with this 


the city of Jerusalem: ‘ And Jehoiachin, the king 


} rom the Library of Bil lical Lite raiure. 
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258 THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


of Judah, went out to the king of Babylon, he and his mother, 
and his servants, and his princes, and his officers.’ The his- 
torian thus makes the melancholy train pass before us, in 
which we specially single out for pity the venerable old Jewess, 
weeping over her son decrowned and doomed to exile. We 
fancy it 1s some alleviation to her that she is to accompany hin. 
Warriors, too, in large numbers (there were 7,000 of them), 
according to the Book of Chronicles, swelled the procession of 
captives ; craftsmen and smiths also, on the same authority, 
amounting to a thousand, accompanied their brethren ; perhaps 
specially included by Nebuchadnezzpr, with an cye to the pro- 
gress of the works going on in his pew city. Zedekiah, the 
uncle of Jehoiachin, was placed on the throne by the conqueror, 
to serve him, of course, as his liege Jord. But, encouraged by 
the king of Egypt, he rebelled. {pis was in the year 85s. 
Nebuchadnezzar, accordingly, again marched against Jerusalem 
and beseiged it. An Egyptian army came to its succour. These 
allies, however, were repelled by the hosts of Babylon, who 
after chastising them, returned to the siege. 

In connection with this fresh calamity, we have graphic ce- 
tails in the biblical annals. ‘ The city was besieged unto, the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah ; and on the ninth day of the 
fourth month, the famine prevailed in the city, and there was 
no bread for the people of the land; and the city was broken 
up, and all the men of war fled by night by the way of the 
gate between two walls, which is by the king’s garden (now the 
Chaldees were against the city round about) ; and the king 
went the way toward the plain. And the army of the Chaldees 
pursued after the king and overtook himin the plains of J richo: 
and all his army were scaitered from him. So they took the 


king and brought him up to the king of Babylon to Miblah. 
The third grand deportation was signalized, too, by the 


abundance of spoil which Wis conveyed LO Babyl ; jor it 


was on this occasion that the vrolden ve ssels OF THe LOMpue, and 


laver itself, were piled up and carried off. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
NOVEMPER, 


‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Ileaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 
Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprung and 

stood, 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves! The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again.’ 


Tue clouds, and fogs, and rains which characterize this 
month may well acguire for it the appellation of * melancholy ;’ 
not so much from their own gloomy influence, as from their 
being symbolical of sorrow and trial, and thus likely to 
sadden the spirits of such at least who have been visited by 
bereavement or adversity. lt takes sometime, LOO, for the eye 
to become accustomed to the absence of the brghtly-coloured 
flowers of the gardens, and the rich foliage of the woodland. 
We are reluctant to give up the out-of-door pleasures which 
we have so enjoyed during the long and glorious summer days ; 
and we have hardly settled down to our winter’s fireside, with 
itg social and intellectual pursuits. We look backward with 
regret. and are slow to admit there can be compensation in 
thx present for what we have lost n the past. ‘Lhe mornings 


are often cheerless.—not so much from the late rising of the 
sun. as from the dense and uncomfortable fogs which blot out 
the distant objects of the landscape, and make walking, 


whether on the roads or in the fields, a matter of business or 


dut rather than of pleasure. As the sun mounts higher, the 


sky brightens and the log recedes, though it still cove) tha 


ln spite, Weve r, of 


summits of the hills with a hazy veil. 


~ 
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all drawbacks that can be reckoned up by the stay-at-home 
grumbler, we hold the truth as well as poetry of the line— 


‘The pale descending year, yet PLEASING still ;’ 


and we sympathize with the Scottish bard, when he exclaims, 


‘O Nature! a’ thy shows and*forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hg’e charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms 
Wi life and light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms 
The long dark night!’ 


The woods are now almost entirety stripped of their foliage, 
but here and there, still lingering on the haggard branches, is 
a glimmering of the golden splendours of October. Pollard 
oaks and beeches mostly retain their clothing till the spring, 
when the fresh buds push off the brown and sere leaves which 
have rustled so mournfully when swept by the wintry blasts. 
The hedges, where no holly glistens, look naked and untidy 
enough. Millions of leaves driven ‘before the winds, like 
things of fear,’ have found a quiet ‘resting-place in ditches, or 
corners of fields, and there, some months hence, we may find 
those which have been buried deepest, the texture of the leaf 
decayed, but the network of the skeleton probably perfect. The 
common brakes, and even the royal Osmunda ferns, now look 
brown and shrivelled, but are made useful by the farmer in 
various ways. The polypody (polypodium vulgare) retains its 
verdure until touched by the frost. It grows as a parasite, 
and high up among the arms of some giant tree of the forest, 
or on the old grey willows that fringe the margins of brooks 
and mill-streams, great masses of it may occasionally be seen, 
investing with greenery many a decaying and weather-beaten 
trunk. The fructification is on the under side of the frond, 
like so many tiny orange-coloured buttons. On the long and 
glossy leaves of the hart’s-tongue (scolopendrium vulgare), the 
seeds are a long oval, whilst the maiden-hair spleenwort, and 
some other kinds, are covered underneath apparently with 
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' beauty and wondrous in design, So careful is the provision 
made for the dissemination of a vast variety of the plants which 
form the undergrowth of our solitary places. 

Mosses, too, are now in their spring-tide of promise, and grow 
as fresh and green as if an April sky were overhead. What 


variety there is,—whether we examine the faint tinge of creeu 


) which now covers our rarely-trodden gravel walks, or the 
velvet-like tufts on the top of the wall, or take our seat on the 
| bank so daintily covered with soft, feathery cushions of 


Juxurious softness. 

How we should miss this beautiful tribe of plants from our 
woodland paths, and still more among our mountain scenery, 
where they clothe with verdure what otherwise would be 
naked rock. By their decomposition, they not only prepare 
the earth for the growth of larger and more varied forms of 
vegetable life, but they are useful to the lofty forest trees, by 
covering up their roots from the frost and cold that might 
otherwise injure them. The whole structure, too, of mosses 
being cellular, readily absorbing both rain and dew, the trees 
and plants around which they cluster are rendered less lable 
to injury from drought. 7Unnumbered insects find among them 
both food and shelter, and in winter they form a snug retreat 
for many a little half-torpid creature that will be wakened to 
life and activity only by the suns of another spring. It is 
then that birds will resort to the mossy hedge-side for mate- 
rials wherewith to build their nests, and each little architect | 
selects the kind that suits him best. The prey delicate Uris | 
of the * fairy cup moss’ look fit to be gathered only by elfin | 
fingers for the table of Queen Mab herself, but a clump of i 


raised carefully from the soil has a very pretty appearance 
when placed in a flower pot, and may be preserved in the 
window for some time. 

Some of these mosses take their name from the shape of 
their seed-vessels ; but the microscope must be employed to 
detect the exquisite skill and beauty of their construction. 
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Some are called ‘ urn’ mosses, the seed being contained in a 
little vessel with a hd raised on a stalk. Another kind are 
the ‘split’ mosses, in which the seed is found in a globe made 
of four valves, held together by a lid, but which open suffici- 
ently to let it escape when matured. Then there are the 
‘scale mosses, differimg from the preceding in having no lid. 
The ‘ club’ mosses have their fructification contained in a club- 
shaped head, something like a fir cone. 

Lichens cover the old park paling with their grey, leathery- 
like substance, or incrust the ancient barn-door, or gnarled 
branches of decaying apple trees, with white or orange-coloured 
tufts, almost like seaweed for delicacy of form, but crisp and 
unyielding in texture. Others lie so close to the surface of old 
brick or stone work, that they kok more like stains left there 
by a painter’s brush than real vegetable growths. To them, 
many of ourold churches and ruined castles owe much of their 
picturesque colouring. 

The hedges are still covered with the remains of their sum- 
mer beauty ; the feathery seeds of the ‘ traveller’s joy,’ brown 
acorns, and withered ash keys, strew the path, whilst the 
coral berries of the arum, the wild bryony, and the dog-rose, 
the cornelian-like fruit of the yew tree, and the amethyst 
clusters on the privet, are the very jewellery of nature. The 
bramble is occasionally even now covered with its jetty fruit, 
but the sweetness has long been washed out of it by the 
autumnal rains. This year, however, owing to the sharp 
spring frosts, the young shoots were completely destroyed, 
and scarcely a'berry is to be found where once the branches 
could barely support their load. In one respect this homely 
plant resembles the highly-prized orange tree, being both of 
them covered at the same time with blossoms and fruit im 
various stages of ripeness. Pure and satin-like as are the 
flowers of the bramble, they are not scented as those of the 
orange tree for a bridal wreath, but to a naturalist there is 
much connected with the plant that he finds interesting. 
Many of the leaves are marked with curious serpentine lines, 
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probably never noticed by some of our young readers, and 
the cause of these appearances unguessed by others. Let such 
refer to any good work on natural history, and they will learn 
that this whitish meandering line marks the pathway of a tiny 
caterpillar which feeds on the substance contained between 
the two surfaces of the leaf. When fully grown it eats its 
way out, becoming a chrysalis, and ultimately a moth, remark- 
able for the metallic brightness of its wings. 

We have often wandered in the summer months, with ever 
fresh delight, through the forest paths, when each passing 
wind, as it gently swayed the branches, brought down showers 
of golden dust—the pollen of the pine blossoms. Now the 
fully matured cones, loosened by the autumn gales and their 
own ripeness, drop heavily around us as we tread the solemn 
and dimly-lighted aisles of this cathedral of nature. Here it 
is that you least feel the change of climate. The keen blasts 
that sweep over the open country, and sometimes chill you to 
the bone, are here denied entrance; the ground is as softly 
cushioned with moss and fir spines, as when starred by the 
flowers of spring; the air is aromatic with the odour of the 
trees, and to the ear there comes as ever that mysterious mur- 
muring from their tops which brings in imagination the dis- 
tant swell and roar of ocean. Could we but lay aside fora 
short time the silly vanities, the degrading worries, and per- 
plexing cares which enter into the very texture of our out- 
ward life,—could we bring our inner and better nature into 
unison with the reflections so naturally excited in a place like 
this, —thoughts suggestive of the Divine power, and wisdom, 
and goodness, and unchangeableness, would arise in the mind ; 
the tired spirit would be soothed and elevated, and with good 
Cowper we might softly whisper— 

‘The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet Spirit made 
For those that follow Thee.’ 


Such a walk, in such communion as this, might do more In 
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the great work of soul education, than mere listless reading o 
essays or hearing of sermons, without thought, meditation, 
and prayer. Let us ever remember that God is influencing us 
through all things—by sun-gleams and showers, as well as by 
sabbaths and sermons, by the calms and storms of nature, as 
well as by the enjoyments of prosperity and the trials of 
adversity. Thus may we 

‘ Draw from dead and senseless things, 


From every scene that nature brings 
To charm us from her boundless store, 


Lessons of life and holy lore.’ 


Dull as the weather is, the Aurora Borealis occasionally 
flashes forth its brilliant coruscations, making the stars look 
pale, and almost rivalling the brightness of the moon in her 
meridian glory. The 12th and 13th days of the month were 
famous some years ago for meteors which fell like snow for 
nine hours. It was calculated that in the year 1859, on the 
night between the 13th and 14th inst.,as many as 240,000 fell 
in sparkling showers. The two following years were also 
equally noted for these singular phenomena. | 

Little variety is now seen in the garden beds. The China 
rose still puts forth its sweet blossoms, and the pyracantha’s 
red berries gleam bright among the dark green leaves thickly 
covering the wall. The ivy berries, too, begin to show, and 
ere long will change from green to a purple that is almost 
black. On neglected borders appears an abundant crop of 
annuals self-sown, and destined, most of them, to perish by 
the winter’s.cold. Dead nettles, groundsel, chickweed, and 
daisies, continue to make their appearance, and the catkins on 
the hazel show promise for another year. The early frosts 
have spoiled the beauty of the Dahlias, but their place is well 
supplied by the chrysanthemums. The word means literally 
‘flowers of gold,’ they being originally of that colour; but 
now they are of varied hue and size. 


‘Look! what a lovely one—spotless as innocence, 
Leaning, how gracefully, over the garden fence. 


| 
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Purple ones, too, are there, 
Like living ametlrysts ; 
Golden ones all as fair, 


As if November mists 
Never had, envy like, over them trailing come ; 
Brave is the last of blooms—comely Chrysanthemum !’ 


All wild animals have by this time retired to their winter 
retreats. Moles have hidden themselves in their snug nests ; 
lizards, hedgehogs, and dormice are all torpid; frogs sink to 
the bottom of ditches and ponds; bats hang themselves up by 
the heels in old barns, church towers, caves, and hollow trees, 
and doze away the dark and cold winter months. Squirrels, 
rats and mice, though not torpid, are usually quiet in their 
holes, and peep out only when the weather is unusually 
favourable, 

The summer birds are nearly all gone by the beginning of 
this month, though occasionally a few may be seen who appear 
to have delayed their journey too late to have pleasant weather. 
Aquatic birds, as wild geese and ducks, arrive, and so do 
wood-pigeons from Sweden and other northern countries, 
though not in the immense flocks as formerly, when our forest 
land was more extensive. Vast numbers of water-fowl are 
taken in decoys for the market, or shot by solitary sportsmen. 
Some of our native birds, the wren, the titmouse, and the 
chaflinch, which seldom visit the vicinity of human habita- 
tions, now come for food to our gardens and courtyards, where 
they hunt about old trees and walls for the insects which are 
there hidden. They spy out chrysalises, some suspended by, 
others enveloped in, their silken webs. A community of snails, 
too, is occasionally broken up by the intrusive beak of some 
hungry thrush or blackbird. A few small moths still appear, 
and in mild weather swarms of gnats venture out, soon to be 
driven back by a cold wind or a sharp frost. The lawns look 
untidy enough from the worm-casts into which the little sub- 
terranean work people draw leaves, twigs, &c., in larger 
quantities than can easily be supposed. 


| 
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With few exceptions, everything tells of the passing away of 
vegetable and insect life to a state of imactivity, darkness, 
sleep, or death. But the great machine of nature is ever at 
work—the wonderful processes of her laboratory are noise- 
lessly accomplished; only a few more weeks, and we shall 
again watch the upspringing and awakening of much that now 
looks hopeless and inanimate. God’s promise to old Noah, as 
he stood by his altar of thanksgiving, is still fulfilled, as year 
after year joins those that gvere before the flood—‘ While the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.’ 


Norwich. LB. 


IDA AND THE PIMPERNEL. 
(Continued from page 226.) 


Ir happened some time after, that Ida and Sedley were 
walking by themselves in the town; their papa permitted 
them to do so, only strictly forbidding them to go on the 
Hoe, or any place near the water; he knew Sedley’s passion 
for the sea and boats, and he thought it best that he should 
not be allowed to go where he might fall into temptation and 
be led into mischief. They were walking down Union Street, 
when they became aware that something unusual was going on; 
many people were hastening towards the Hoe, evidently in 
the expectation of seeing something. The children inquired 


what was taking place, and they were told that the royal 
yacht was entering the Sound, and the Queen was going to 
land at Devonport. The guns began to thnnder a royal 
salute. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Ida, ‘ how I wish we could see something 
of the yacht; if Harriet had been with us, we might have 
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gone on the Hoe; we should have seen it enter the Sound, 
and the ships manned, and the flags; how provoking !’ 

‘ So it is,” answered Sedley, disconsolately ; ‘ but it can’t be 
helped, you know.’ 

‘Let us go up Lockyer Street,’ Ida said; ‘we shall hear 
what is going on, and, perhaps, we may get a glimpse of 
something.’ 

They walked on accordingly; but when they had got a little 
way up the hill, Sedley, who had been very silent, suddenly 
stopped. 

‘I think we had better not go any farther,’ he said. 

‘Why not ?’ Ida asked. | 

‘ Because, if we get to the top of the street, perhaps we, that 
is I, mght be tempted to go upon the Hoe, which you know 
papa has so strictly forbidden,’ he replied. 

‘Now, that is nonsense, because we go to the end of the 
street there is no occasion for us to go beyond it.’ 

‘One might be tempted; J might.’ 

‘If you are so afraid of yourself,’ answered [da, contemp- 
tuously, ‘Il am not afraid of myself ; I'll not let you go 
farther, so come on.’ 

.Sedley put his hands in his pockets with a resolute air. 
‘I have been looking at the pimpernel, and it is closed,’ he 
said. 

‘You are enough to provoke anyone,’ Ida angrily answered. 
and with all her self-waill 


‘I shall go, you do as you please ; ’ 
Sedley 


aroused, she turned and walked rapidly up the hull. 
looked wistfully after her, but in a minute he turned the other 
is he made a fanny 


way, and retraced his steps, muttering, ¢ 
face, 

‘ Discretion is the best part of valour.’ 
he thought. ‘I suppose Ida will not be long; she is not led 


J 


away so easily as I am; but it is dismal here by one s self; 


‘Where shall I go,’ 


have got twopence in my pocket; I'll go to Mrs. Clase’s and 
buy two ounces of her famous almond toffy, one for Ida and 


one for me.’ 


> 
. 
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Just as he turned down George Street he met a blind manu 
led by a dog. 

‘I should not lke to be as he is, with Fingal to lead me 
about,’ said Sedley to himself; ‘1 must give him one of my 
pennies, poor fellow ;’ and one was dropped into the blind 
man’s hat, eliciting an expression of earnest thankfulness. 
‘Now, I have only one penny, so we must have half an ounce 
a-piece,’ he thought; but when he got to the shop he saw a 
miserable-looking old woman beg of a fashionably-dressed 
lady, who passed her quickly by as she left the door. Sedley, 
who had never heard of the evils of indiscriminate charity, 
was sorry for the old woman's disappointment. ‘I must give 
her my other penny. I suppose Ida and I can do without 
almond toffy.”. Having bestowed the penny on the old woman, 
whose thanks were by no means as hearty as the blind man’s, 
Sedley, continuing his soliloquy, remarked that this was a bad 
window to contemplate when one had no money in one’s 
pocket, so he crossed the street to look at the prints in a 
bookseller’s window. He soon heard a carriage drive rapidly 
up, and stop just behind him, and, to his surprise, his own 
name pronounced; turning roi nd he saw his papa getting out 
of a pheton which a friend wa. driving. 

‘Where is Ida?’ he asked, ‘aurriedly, ‘I have been home, 
and Harriet said you were bot) out.’ 

‘Ida, papa,’ said Sedley, so,~ewhat confused. ‘She is gone 

up Lockyer Street. 

‘What has she gone there for; and why are you here by 
yourself?’ 

Sedley hesitated. 

‘She will be back directly ; she wanted to see something.’ 
Then more frankly: ‘1 did not go, because I was afraid if | 
went up Lockyer Street, I might be tempted to go on the 
Hoe; but Ida is not so heedless as | am.’ h 

Mr. Melville said : ‘ 1 came to take you both to Devonport to 
see the Queen land. I have got a good place for you where 
you can see everything, but there is no time to lose; Captain 


| 
3 
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Alford cannot wait, so you must get into the carriage directly. 

He hurried Sedley into it without further ceremony. 

‘But Ida, papa!’ Sedley exclaimed. | 

‘I will look for Ida, I shall join you before long,’ his papa 
replied ; ‘do not wait for me,’ he added to his friend; and 
Captain Alford immediately drove off at a rapid pace. In 
the meanwhile Ida had walked hastily up the hill, not heeding 
the secret persuasion that Sedley was nght and she was 
wrong, and not feeling in the best of humours. She reached 
the end of the street, and, as she might have known from the 
first, she could see nothing from thence, except people running 
towards the sea. Ida became more eager, and as she stood 
close to the posts, some one brushing past her pushed her 
through them. Once finding herself beyond them, she thought 
she might as well go a little farther to the brow of the hill, for 
papa was only anxious that they should not go too near the 
sea; besides it was Sedley he was afraid for. But when on 
the hill, Ida forgot all about her papa’s prohibition, in her 
excitement at the sight of the gaily-dressed vessels and the 
crowded boats with their hurrying crews. But she soon got 
into a crowd and became alarmed, as she found herself hurried 
down the slope of the hill. Suddenly she felt a hand pressed 
on her shoulder, and a voice she little expected to hear, said: 

‘Ida!’ in a tone both stern and reproachful. Ida looked 
up and met her papa’s gaze with quickly averted eyes and 
crimsoned cheeks. ‘ This is no place for you,’ he said; ‘you 
must go home.’ He took her hand, and turning, walked 
rapidly away. Ida perceived by his silence how deeply dis- 
pleased he was; he walked so fast that she was almost out of 
breath. At last, when they had almost reached the bottom of | 
the street, she took courage to say : 

‘Sedley is waiting for me, papa.’ 

know where Sedley is,” he answered. ‘I shall know for 
the future which of my children I need not fear to trust.’ 

This was a severe blow to Ida ; the tears rushed to her 


eyes. 
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‘I did not mean to go on the Hoe, papa; if Sedley had gone 
to the top of the street I should have gone no farther.’ 

‘Do not lay the blame of your own wrong doing upon | 
Sedley’s good conduct,’ her papa replied, in a tone of still 
greater displeasure ; ‘you would more probably have led him 
into disobedience than have kept out of it yourself.’ 

‘1 thought it was Sedley mory than I that you did not wish 
to go near the water.’ 

‘I never told you so; my p,ohibition extended equally to 
both; and you must at all events have been aware that I 
should highly disapprove of your getting into such a crowd. 
Excuses only make the thing worse; the fact is plain, you 
knew my commands, and you have disregarded them; you 
have forgotten the injunction, “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall ;’’ your pride and self-confidence 
lead you into sin.’ He said no more, and Ida did not dare to 
speak again. When they drew near home, Mr. Melville broke 
the silence: 

‘l came to take you and Sedley to Devonport to see the 
Queen. I had obtained good places for you, and Captain 
Alford kindly drove me in his pheton to fetch you; he could 
not wait, so Sedley is gone with him; I must make haste and 
join them. You have chosen your way of secing her Majesty, 
and may now remain at home. I expect you will obey me in 
this, and not leave the house again.’ He knocked at the door 
as he spoke; as soon as it was opened, he silently placed Ida 
within it; and after telling the servant that he and Master 
Sedley would not return till evening, he walked hastily away. 

Ida hurried into the dining-room, and, tossing her hat on the 
| table, she threw herself into an easy chair and burst into a 
flood of tears: she had never felt so mortified, humiliated, and 
disappointed before; she had wished so much to see the 
Queen, and Sedley was there seeing everything, and he would 
know why she was left behind ; how humbling after her self- 
confident speech to him. lda’s tears at first were those 0 
passion and mortification ; but in a little while, better feelings 


t 
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arose, she lost the sense of her punishment in the feeling of 
sorrow for her sin; she felt sincerely grieved that she had 
disobeyed and displeased her papa, set a bad example to 
Sedley, and, above all, sinned against her Heavenly Father. 
Ida knelt down and humbly and earnestly asked for pardon 
for His sake who gave Himself for our sins, and she prayed 
for grace to keep her in future from falling into temptation. 
Then she began in a humble spirit to think over the morning’s 
failure, and over her whole conduct. Her papa had spoken of 
her pride and self-confidence, and, after some consideration, 
she was obliged to own that he was right. 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘how often I have thought so proudly of 
setting a good example to Sedley, now l see | must be content 
to follow his ; but Sedley is altered, he is not as heedless as he 
was, he must have more meaning than | thought he had, when 
he talks of the pimpernel, for whenever he alludes to it, he is 
sure to do right, and I often do wrong. What can he mean?’ 

Ida had plenty of time for her reflections ; she had no com- 
panion all the afternoon except Iimgal; for her papa and 
brother did not return home till after tea; they spent the 
evening with some friends. Sedley would have enjoyed him- 
self exceedingly, if he had not been grieved at Ida's ‘absence ; 
he did not like to tell her of all the gay scenes he had wit- 
nessed, lest she should be vexed at having missed them ; but 
the first thing she said to him when he entered the joom (Mr. 
Melville having gone into his study) was, 3 

‘Oh! Sedley, I have found out what you mea by con- 
sulting the pimpernel; at least, | think I have.’ 

Sedley looked surprised at the salutation, he answered with 
a smile, 

‘Have you ? how did you make the wonderful discovery f 

been thinking how it is that you » often do night, 
and I do wrong,’ she replied; ‘1 think the reason 1s that you 


distrust yourself, and stop to ask conscience wit ther a thing 


is richt or wrong, and I go on fancying l am sure to do nght. 


Is not that it?’ 
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‘ Yes,’ returned Sedley ; «but I do not think you do wrong 
so often, Ida. Do you not remember papa said, the evening 
after the thunder storm, that Harriet and I were not the only 
people who would not be warned, when following their own 
inclinations, and that we all often neglect warnings which, if 
we had heeded them, would have saved us much trouble. 
That made me think that we all have a sort of pimpernel in 
our hearts, for | knew I often did what I liked when some- 
thing inside said I had. better not, only I would not stop to 
hsten. So I resolved, when, the least bit in doubt, to ask my 
conscience is this right? and papa afterwards said we must 
watch, and pray, and | thought that would be a capital way of 
consulting the pimpernel, for it did not always seem very 
clear in its answers; so I determined whenever I was not 
quite sure that I was riglit, to stop and pray earnestly, “ lead 
me not into temptation ;”’ for | knew whenever I could not 
say it sincerely from my heart, if | went on, I must be running 
into temptation ; besides it, was praying to be kept, you know.’ 

‘Oh! Sedley, how muth better you are than I, and yet | 
used to think myself wiser and better than you; but I will 
learn of you, and henceforth cultivate the pimpernel in my 
heart also.’ 

‘A wise resolve, my daughter,’ observed Mr. Melville, as he 


ame into the room; ‘lam glad you seem to have spent the 


afternoon so profitably.’ 

Ida sprang to her father’s arms saying, ‘ Papa, will you for- 
give Ido truly repent.’ 

Mr. Melville kissed her and said, * Yes, I forgive you readily, 
since 1 see your repentance is likely to lead to amendment, 
and that you have resolved to seek for strength where alone 
it is to be obtained. Remember to whom you must look, when 
laying aside the sin that so easily besets you, you strive to run 
with patience the race set before you. The pimpernel is not 
a bad emblem of a tender conscience; but, as Sedley found 
out, even our conscience has suffered from the fall, which has 
clouded our mental sky; it requires sunshine and dew from 


| 
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above to make it vigorous and true; but it is a monitor which 
we can only neglect at our peril of encountering a storm from 
which we shall find no shelter in the world to which we are 
hastening ; we must here seek a refuge from its accusations 
in the only abiding covert, in the Rock of Ages.’ 

After a little more serious conversation, Ida asked Sedley 
what he had seen, and listened with interest to his account of 
the brilliant scene which was presented when the Royal party 
landed. 

‘Well, I hope when the Queen comes again, one of her 
subjects will behave better and have the pleasure of seeing 
her.’ 

But that pleasure was nearer than Ida imagined, for the 
next day a lady came to beg another holiday for Sedley and 
Ida, as she wished to take them to a grand review, which was 
to be held in honour of the royal visit. Mr. Melville, thinking 
the Queen did not come to Plymouth every day, and being 
satisfied with Ida’s humility, permitted them to go. How 
greatly they enjoyed the imposing military spectacle need 
hardly be told. The lesson she had learned was not forgotten 
by Ida, and often afterwards she and Sedley would warn each 
other, or admonish themselves when strongly inclined to any- 
thing about which there could be a doubt, by saying, ‘ Do not 


be in a hurry, stop a-while, and consult the pimpernel. 
E.S. ht. 


Conscrence.—As surely as the judgment-day arrives, and the ‘great 
white throne’ is set, so surely will many a soul, which went into eternity 
from beneath the sound of church-bells, take up this bitter lamentation : 
‘Iam lost—for ever lost! But I came near heaven. I was at the very 
door. Others passed by me and went in. A brother went in from my very 
side. I might have gone too. Conscience bade me go. Reason urged me 
to go. A crucified Saviour, with pierced hand, opened wide the gate. I 
expected to come in at some time. The Spirit strove with me, Jut the 
voice from within spake to me, “ Ye shall find me when ye search for me 
with all your heart!’ This I would not give. I kept back a part, and I 
have lost every thing!’ To sink to hell isa fearful doom at best, but 
infinitely more awful to the soul which falls into perdition from the very 


gates of Paradise !—T7. L, Cuyler. 
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ago, | requested that all who felt that they were really happy 
should hold up their hands ; one hand only was held up. The 
owner of that hand was a stout, strong lad, about seventeen, 
dressed in coarse clothes, and blackened from head to foot by 
| : the effects of his daily toil, like a chimney sweep; his appear- 
| ance told rather of hard work and privation, than of happi- 
| | ness; yet when | made my request, without a moment's 
hesitation, and with a bright, confident smile on his face, up 
7 went his hand. 
. “What makes you happy ?’ I said. 
* The answer was given in a deep, steady voice, expressive of 
: a mind entirely and satisfactorily convinced of the truth of its 
conclusions.—‘ Christ !’ . 

This poor uneducated lad had discovered experimentally the 
solution of that important problem which has puzzled so many 
wise heads since the creation of the world, ‘ Where is happi- 
ness to be found?” He had found it in the only place in the 
universe where it can be found—in ‘ Christ.’ 

I have watched the lad closely, and believe his assertion to 
be true; he is happy, and it is his childlike faith in Christ 
: that makes himso. He can say— 


; : Ata boys’ prayer meeting which I conducted some time 


‘Christ is my light, my life, my care, 
My blessed hope, my heavenly prize ; 


; Dearer than all possessions are, 
4 Chief offten thousand in my eyes.’ 
| Oh, how sweet is that feeling of being truly ‘in Jesus’ to 


| all his disappointments, an answer to all his fears. Here he 
finds that peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 


the believer. Here is a balm for all his sorrows, a solace for 
) I dare say many of my young readers have clustered round 
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the fire on a stormy winter night, when the cold loud wind 
swept howling over the dark country outside, and have felt a 
delightful consciousness of peace and security. How pleasantly 
the warm steady blaze shoots up from the well-protected 
hearth, undisturbed by the fierce storm. How delightfully 
snug and cosy the room appears, with its cheerful light, and 
genial warmth, and much loved company. What a contrast to 
the bleak blackness without, with the pitiless wind; and the 
bitter drift of sleet and snow. 

How lively is the sympathy, at such a moment, with the 
lonely traveller, who is compelled by necessity to bear the fury 
of the storm, and has no bright happy home waiting to receive 
him. A homeless wanderer, on such a night, seems to be the 
depth of human misery.- It is with something like such feel- 
ings, that those who have found rest in Jesus regard those who 
are still without God in the world, and who neither know 
their need of a Saviour, nor his willingness to save. Such 
are indeed exposed to the furious storms which devastate the 
world, and have no hiding place to which they can fly for 
refuge, and where they can find peace. How sad is their con- 
dition! Before them stretches a dark and cheerless eternity ; 
so dark and cheerless that they interpose the passing things of 
time to hide it from their view; and thus strive to lull their 
souls to rest on the brink of destruction. 

Oh! my dear young reader, are you ‘in Jesus?’ Have you 
found your resting place, your refuge, your home? Can you 
look calmly from your hiding place upon the eager, restless, 
suffering world, and say— 


‘Thou, oh Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find.’ 


There is no perfeet peace for you until you find Jesus. But 
when you have found him, you would not exchange your 
position with the most envied mortal in the world. You will 
wonder then however you could have hada moment’s happiness 


without him. He will increase your capabilities of en joy ment, 
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and yet satisfy them all. You will find in his love and service 
delights far greater than ever you have experienced, unalloyed 
by sorrow, and lasting as eternity. All your trials will be 
sweetened, and all your joys increased tenfold by his presence, 
and the assurance of everlasting glory. You will feel as 
Richard Baxter expresses it— 


‘ Lord, it belongs not to my care, 

Whether I die or live; 

To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And this Thy grace must give. 

If life be long, I will be glad 
That I may long obey ; 

If short, yet why should I be sad, 
To soar to endless day !’ 


THINGS OLD AND NEW. 


Tne History or a 
CHAPTER V.— LATE GROWTH AND EARLY RIPENING. 


‘These are thy wonders, Lord of power; 

Killing and quickening, bringing down to hell, 
And up to heaven, in an hour! 

Making sweet chiming of a passing bell.’ 


You see, dear reader, that the youthful circle at Wykeham 
Hall looked with a searching glance at Marian in her character 
of neophyte. Truly, I think they expected too much. Per- 
haps they confounded regeneration and sanctification, and 
thought to see the first-fruit ripe, while the flower was 
yet in the bud. They forgot that the figure which our Lord 
employs to explain the beginning of our spiritual life, leads 
us to contemplate the feeble existence of a new-born infant, 
whose faint cry is the only sign that it really lives. Marian 
Felix had, indeed, come out from the world more openly and 


} 
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unexpectedly than any of her young companions. Of her it 
might be said, ‘She entered at once by the beautiful gate of 
the temple.’ Leaving Miss Theodore’s somewhat abruptly, 
with the unpleasant assurance to her friends that her charac- 
ter was ‘too painful a study’ for this Christian lady to 
undertake longer, Marian was conducted to a new sphere, 
which she felt at once to be far more in accordance with her 
tastes and feelings. It was a select and aristocratic circle, at 
the west-end of the metropolis, where she was received as one 
of the family. Yet, even here, to Marian’s surprise, she 
found, instead of worldly frivolity, the most intense religious 
earnestness. This earnestness, especially manifested in one 


character, excited her passionate admiration. Her ambition 
and vanity were also raised. She resolved to take the lead 
even here as a pattern of excellence; and she succeeded. 
But, though she speedily attained the summit of her wishes 
in this respect, she scorned herself for her hypocrisy, and felt 
that her heart’s cravings were not stilled. In the course of 
a few months, at the crowded metropolitan church which 
Marian most loved to attend, she heard from the minister 
she most admired, a sermon on the love of God. It was a 
favourite subject with Dr. J. But, on that occasion, Marian 
forgot the eloquence of the preacher, for the wondrous theme 
itself flowed in upon her soul, casting down every barrier 
that had hitherto opposed its progress. From that hour, 
Marian sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard His words. ‘lis was the 
change in her. As I said before, it was given her to enter by 
the beautiful gate; but I know not whether she was at that 
time farther on the way than Susette, whose path lay across 
the bridge of sighs. Before now, these different entrances 
have met in one end; but, on that night, as the two girls sat 
in the opposite corners of the drawing-room at Wykeham Hall, 
the difference in their characters was perceptible, even to a 
casual observer. Susette, more brilliant than ever in external 
beauty, sat unusually silent and reserved. The cold dignity 
of her manner seemed to forbid approach, and thus she was 
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left comparatively without attention, while the corner which 
Marian had chosen was continually crowded, every one 
desiring to take a part in conversation, which Marian seemed 
able so to carry on with each one, as to suit the taste of all. 

‘Really, Marian, you are like a queen-bee; there is no 
getting near you,’ said Celia, at last. ‘I have been looking 
out for a vacant chair beside you for the lost half-hour, and 
now, just as I thought I had a chance, some one has stepped 
in before me.’ 

‘Will you take my seat?’ said a low voice at Marian’s 
side. It came from Joarna Morris, a plain, elderly-looking, 
but clever girl, who nevir seemed to care about making the 
least sensation in society herself, but spent most of her time 
in watching others, and was, therefore, gaily called, ‘ spec- 
tator,’ or ‘looker-on,’ by most of the youthful group. As 
Celia politély declined her offered seat; and continued to 
stand before her friend, this same Joanna eagerly listened to 
their conversation. It was all about Susette. 

‘You did not tell me half enough about her beauty, Celia. 
You know I have never seen her without a bonnet and veil 
before. I had no idea she was so surpassingly lovely.’ 

‘And yet I cannot understand it. She does not seem to be 
so much admired,’ said Celia, with a disappointed air. 

‘Simply because she is utterly indifferent to admiration,’ 
replied Marian. ‘ She has far too much self-respect to be led 
away by foolish vanity. In fact, she is naturally too proud to 
be vain.’ 

Celia smiled, remembering Susette’s own confessions only 
the evening before. ‘Ah me! how little we know of each 


other!’ she said. ‘ I] expect the poet's words are true— 


* Each in his hidden cell of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart.”’’ 


‘What are you raving about here concerning hermit cells fF’ 


exclaimed Phillis Mallard, in her drawling tones, as she passed 
to seek a piece of music from her portfolio. ‘I really think it 
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ought to be considered treason to society in general, if not 
to this company in particular.’ 

Celia laughed merrily, and turned back with Phillis, thus 
leaving Marian tée-d-tite with Joanna. 

‘Don’t you think the Brownes are all remarkably childish 
for their age, considering their advantages ?’ remarked this 
young lady, seeing that Marian’s eyes followed Celia. 

‘I don't know any of them -intimately, excepting Celia,’ 
was the reply. ‘In her there is certainly much fresh simpli- 
city. Celia always reminds me of a daisy in her cheerful look.’ 

“Yes, she is amiable, but there is such an immaturity of 
character about her. She seems to have no fixed purpose, or 
else she is weak im fulfiling it—always carried away by the 
enjoyment of the present moment. Just look at her now, how 
absurdly she is gomg on with Phillis Mallard and Geoffry 
Challinor. If she were only sixteen, it might be excusable ; 
but you know she is two or three and twenty. Now, how 
different Susette Owen is! She has the judgment and womanly 
dignity of thirty in the bloom of twenty-one.’ 

‘Exactly so; she is as premature as Celia is mature,’ re- 
plied Marian, witha smile. ‘ But, indeed, Joanna,’ she added 
gently, with glistening eyes, ‘I think you misjudge Celia. She 
is not the commion-place, superficial girl you think her. She 
has deep and strong feelings; but her heart has never yet 
been waked up. As you say, she has had great advantages 
of education; but, after all, sorrow is the most effectual 
teacher, and Celia has never yet known any heart trouble. 
Her’s is a character that will develop itself in time—perhaps, 
suddenly at last, as I have seen an evening prumrose unfold 
itself to the first bright star. At thirty, I believe Celia will 
be a valuable Christian character.’ 

‘But. whv not before?’ asked Joanna, with a smile of 


astonishment. 

‘Why ?’ inguired Marian, her face beaming with anmna- 
tion, though the gentle tones of her voice were as subdued 
‘Why? Would you have all flowers 


and musical as ever. 
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the fire in the antique, double-bedded chamber of the west 
gable which had been allotted to their use. 

‘I call it a most appropriate arrangement on the part of 
kind Mrs. Challinor,’ said Annie. ‘Celia, you see, is gone off 
to the new room in the east gable, and Marian is with her, and 
Phillis in the dressing room close by. Do you think Phillis 
handsome ?’ she added, abruptly. 

‘Handsome ! she is a walking sepulchre—by daylight 
at least.’ 

‘I think you should not say so, it seems unkind, for she 
can't help her bad complexion,’ lisped Lillie. 

* Ah, but Susy has penetrated deeper than that,’ said Annie ; 
‘she is hke me, and -does not admire worldly, selfish, artful 
people.’ 

‘Bat I did not mean to appropriate all those adjectives to 
Miss Mallard,’ explained Susette; ‘I merely spoke of her 
complexion. Come, my dears, we must not be “ scandalous,”’ 
as Mrs. Somebody says.’ 

These last few words were spoken in Susette’s old joyous 
tone, with her merry laugh between. But when they sat 
down to brush their hair, and Annie reminded Suseite of her 
promise, she turned suddenly grave. 

* Why, you two dear girls, how could you think I wanted to 
have any secrets from you?’ she began ; ‘ but I expect I must 
go back to the beginning, to make you dear things understand. 
The truth is, then, that when I had been at home some time, 
after leaving you, I found myself sinking again into old ways, 
spite of all the new principles which were struggling within 
me, and claiming a new life. I have tried again, and again, 
and again to extricate myself from the web of worldliness 
which has entangled me; but in vain! At last, however, its 
tissues have been suddenly broken. I see now a way by which 
I may escape, and begin a new and useful life. I mean 
leave home and be a governess.’ 


* What, Susette ; leave yourown papa and mamma ; and you 
an only child. Is that right?’ 
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‘Circumstances alter cases,’ said Susette, with a long, deep 
sigh. ‘Mamma Browne did not think me right at first, but I 
believe she quite agreed with mein the end. At any rate, she 
promised to mention me to Mrs. Washington this very 
evening.’ 

‘ What, to that gay lady who asked Mamma the other day if 
she knew of a first-rate governess? Never, surely, Susette! 
Why, the family have been professed Unitarians, and though 
they have begun to attend church now, the only pious one 
among them is the eldest daughter.’ 

‘ Well, dearie, does not that seem to offer a large sphere of 


usefulness 

‘I should say rather, a terrible sphere of temptation,’ said 
Annie, now shaking her little head in real earnest. 

Susette mused awhile at this, and I think the reader may 
do so too. 

It was certainly a remarkable coincidence that the very 
week before Susette mentioned her request, Mrs. Browne had 
heen earnestly solicited to recommend a young lady of 


Christian principles, attractive influence, and clegant accom- 
plishments, to Mrs. Washington's family. It was pointed out 
as a sphere in which much good might be done by a person of 
firm and decided character; one who would be able to be the 
drawing-room, as well as the school-room, companion of the 
young people. It was said that though the family had 
hitherto neglected religion, they now desired amendment in 


this particular, and they would eagerly follow any Christran 
This was one view of the 


who had streneth to lead them. 
It was 


case, the only side which was shown to Mrs. Browne. 
afterwards discovered that the head of the house spent his 
time in drinking, smoking, and gambling. Jlis family had 
indeed begun to see the evil of these ways, but so ignorant 
were they of even the outward observances of religion, that 
they knew not how to propose a change. Though professedly 
Unitarian, they were more truly infidel, till the Mlness of the 


eldest daughter, a gentle girl about the age of Susette, led her 
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to think how ungrateful she had been towards her Saviour in 
so long despising Him. This was evidently the work of God’s 
Spirit, for no outward means, save the reading of the New 
Testament in her lonely, painful hours, caused this change. 
But on her recovery the gentle Emmeline resolved to establish 
religion in her family circle. She felt her own weakness, and 
prayed that the new governess about to be chosen might be 
pious. Reader, pause a moment, and adore the wonderful 
providence of God. This is no fictitious plan. Here was a 
strange and important sphere, which might well stumble and 
perplex any Christian who was young in grace, or feeble in 
character, and here was Susette made strong by previous 
temptation. Was she not fitted for it? 

I must now glance at Park Grove. William Browne's 
letter was only a few hours in advance of himself. Just 
as his father and mother were sitting down to tea in 
the little back parlour, which had been called by turns 
‘school-room’ and ‘library,’ William made his appearance. 
His sedate and quiet air struck both his parents, and they 
welcomed him heartily, asking, however, if there was anything 
the matter. William shook his head in reply, but seemed 
scarcely able to restrain tears, though he braved it as well as 
he could, and sat down to tea. Mrs. Browne began talking 
about Wykeham Hall, and proposed that William should go 
over there on the morrow, to join his sisters. ‘I am sure,’ she 
added, ‘Mrs. Challinor would like to see you.’ 

‘Oh, do not speak of it, Mamma, pray,’ cried William, ‘1! 
want to be quiet—to be alore.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, there is a young lady in the case, I think,’ 
said Mr. Browne, with a sly smile at his wife. ‘ Well, my 
boy, Iam glad you’ve come home for advice. It’s a step in 
the right direction.’ 

Mrs. Browne feared William might fire ‘at this, but in- 
stead, he looked up, saying, ‘Indeed, Papa, you are quiie 
mistaken; there is no young lady in the case, at leasi, not 
in the sense you mean.’ 
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Mrs. Browne was astonished, yet she felt comforted that 
William again used those names of childhood, ‘mamma,’ and 
‘papa.’ He was now scarcely nineteen years of age, yet 
months before he left home, he had cast these names away in 
utter scorn. It seemed a good sign that he should resume 
them just now. So, after tea, when, Mr. Browne left to 
arrange with some new workmen, Mrs. Browne drew from her 
son all his trouble. He was a penitent, tired of the husks of 
the world, and terrified to find he had no other portion left. 
‘I have sinned against light and knowledge, mother. I have 
deceived you, and mocked at your religion. I have hardened 
my heart, and now God has left me.”’ 

‘Not so, my dear boy ; but what has made you think thus?’ 

‘You know, mamma, that in the summer Susette was 
staying at her uncle’s, only a few miles from Mr. Mallard’s 
office. Well, I had talked a little about Susette to Phillis and 
her brother, so one day Tom Mallard said he would drive over 
with me. So we did, and spent the day there. But Susette 
seemed so altered; she would not dance or sing, and I felt 
ready to curse her religion. I told her aunt that I hated it, 
as I was going away; and she said, as she stood by the open 
door (I fancy I see her now), “ Oh, William, I pray God you 
may be as earnest as Susette before another month has rolled 
away; you need it more than she.’ Those words haunted 
me, mother, I soon felt I did need it more than she; and for 
a fortnight I had no rest till I went to the house of God.’ 

‘Was there nothing else that influenced you, my son °° 

‘Why, mother, Tom Mallard and I have had a quarrel. 
That has made me very miserable. But I see it is a just 
punishment for my sins. If I had but God on my side, I 


should not care.’ 
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TEA HALLS IN CHINA. 


Is Chinese cities there are large shops, or halls, to which 
the people go for the purpose of refreshment and social re- 
laxation, and where tea is the only beverage. Some few are 
in the habit of drinking native wine and spirits, but very few 
drunkards are seen in a Chinese city. Drunkenness is not a 
national vice in China; tea-drinking is so general that it 
may be described as the national habit. 

On occasion of a public show, or when people are much 


abroad for amusement, or visiting the temples, a visit to one 


of the public tea shops is interesting. Many square tables 
are scattered over the room, each of which will accommodate 
four persons sitting round it. When a party enters and is 
seated, the attendant or waiter immediately places on the 
table one or more cups, each cup having a cover, and contain- 
ing a small quantity of tea. He then brings boiling water in 
a kettle and fills the cups, or takes the cups to a large kettle, 
and having filled them, brings them to the table. The cus- 
tomers will perhaps ask for some kind of cake, or salted melon 
seeds and tobacco. The Chinese never seem to enjoy conver- 
sation unless they have melon seeds to crack at the same 
time. They are vory fond of them, and when a man has 
jeisure, he buys a few melon seeds, cracks the skin with his 
teeth, extracts the seed with his tongue, spitting out the shell 
at the same time, and the crackling sound produced when 
many are together, as at some entertainments, is very pecu- 
liar; men, women, and children, busy with their seeds, as 
though they were essential to the carrying on of the conversa- 
tion. The party of friends at the tea shop have each their 
cup with tea filled once and again, some melon seeds, and @ 
little tobacco for their pipes, and at the end of their talk will 
each pay three cash* for the tea, and two cash for the other 
refreshments. Ifacake has been had, that will cost four or 
eight cash, according to its size and quality ; and if they sit 


* (A ‘cash’ is aboyt one-third of a farthing English.) 
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talking for an hour, they must repeat their order for tea. 
Thus a party of friends will spend their evening in company, 
drinking their tea, cracking their seeds, smoking and talking 
pleasantly, and at the end of the evening’s entertainment, 
each person will have expended at the utmost the sum of one 
halfpenny. 

These shops are regularly authorised, and are under the 
surveillance of the police. Intoxicating drinks of any kind 
are not allowed im them, on the ground that where so many 
people congregate, the admission of wines and spirits would 
be followed by quarrelling and distarbance. The tea shops 
are the great places for talking, but while the citizens may 
talk politics as much as they choose, the police are on the 
alert against the utterance of seditious language. 

The kettle in which the water is boiled is a curiosity in its 
way. It is a large copper vessel capable of containing five 
or six gallons of water; it is cylindrical in shape, or consists 
rather of two cylinders, the smaller one within the other, and 
these hold the water between them. The internal cylinder 
contains a fire-grate, the chimney of which protrudes at the 
top of the kettle. A charcoal fire is lighted, and the water, 
which is admitted through a funnel and pipe from the top, 
is soon boiling. On the one side of the kettle is a handle, 
and on the other a large square spout which curves upwards, 
and ends with a square, closed face, in the centre of which is 
a small hole. The kettle stands on a stool, and is so balanced 
as to be easily inclined in one direction. When the waiter 
tilts it up, the formation of the spout causes a jet of water to 
spring from the hole in the square face of the spout, from 
which he fills the cups, or the smaller kettle which he holds 
in his hand. Great dexterity is shown in this. The waiter 
will take three cups in his left hand, and tilting the kettle 
with his right, will manage it so cleverly as not to spill . drop 
of the boiling water. Though the skin of the Chinese 16 deli- 
cate, these waiters are not at all distressed at holding the 
cups of boiling water in their hands. When one of them has 
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filled his three cups, he will fill others in like manner, and 
piling six or eight of them on his left hand, go round to supply 
the tables. When filling the cups at the table, he has a kettle 
of boiling water, and though several persons are sitting round, 
he will, as it were, shoot the water into each cup so nicely as 
to exactly fill it and no more. Friends who have accompanied 
me to a tea shop have often expressed surprise that the waiter 
should do this in so adroit and confident a manner, without 
scalding those who were sitting so near, and who did not 
pause in their conversation for an instant, though prepared to 
administer a sharp scolding to the waiter had he faltered or 


hesitated in the supply of their wants. 

To entice customers, the proprietor sometimes invites a 
scholar who has the gift of eloquence or story-telling to speak 
on certain days or evenings. A table is placed on benches at 
the side of the hall, with a chair for the scholar, who takes his 
place, and, having been supplied with tea and tobacco, begins 
his story. His subject is often taken from some historical 
novel, as ‘ The History of the Three States,” or he will recite 
some classical story, or an adventurous history, or personal 
narrative. After leading his hearers to the point of the story, 
he pauses while his open fan is sent round for the contribu- 
tions of the liberal. Ifhe is satisfied he will proceed, but if 
not, he waits until they give more. The story is all the more 
telling when it partakes of the dramatic, enlivened by a little 
singing, to the accompaniment of a violin. The object of the 
proprietor is to attract passers-by, who are at liberty to enter 
and listen to the story, but are expected to order one or more 
cups of tea; the contribution to the story-teller is one or two 
cash. 

Some of these men have a great reputation. A good voice, 
if well managed, and accompanied by a vivid imagination, en- 
sures popularity. Crowds go to hear the story, which will be 
enlivened by humorous incidents and sketches of men and 
things. Placards at the door frequently announce the inten- 
tion of a certain teacher to give some well-known history, and 
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upon these occasions numbers of people collect early for the 
purpose of securing good seats in the hall. Others of these 
scholars occupy tea shops which are more retired, and before 
a select audience give explanations of the classics, or commen- 
taries on some literary subject, and sometimes a digest of 
historical periods in the annals of the empire. The assembly in 
this case is composed of respectable men, who thus learn 
something of their native literature, and revive their know- 
ledge previously acquired. The scene thus presented is a 
striking one; the teacher discoursing eloquently, fixing the 
attention of his hearers, who, in their turn, pay him marked 
respect, as he thus enlarges their acquaintance with historical 
or general literature. There are also places which are much 
resorted to by the lower orders, where a scholar of smaller 
pretensions, or perhaps an itinerant story-teller, will occupy 
the table; and where the stories are mostly descriptive 
of domestic life, into which indecent allusions are in- 
troduced to excite the laughter or the lower passions of the 
listeners. 

There are no newspapers in China except the official 
gazettes, published at Pekin and the provincial cities. The 
news is therefore gathered by the keepers of the tea halls, and 
retailed to their customers, who on their part carry thither 
any information they pick up outside. A report is considered 
to be authenticated by the remark, ‘ It is commonly spoken of 
‘in the tea shops ;’ or is supposed to be generally credited, when 
‘it is discussed at such and such a tea shop.’ At these 
places the state of public feeling may be easily learned. The 
magistrate of the city will send his officers there to listen 
to the conversation of the people, and if any obnoxious sen- 
timents are spoken, the proprietor is fined, or warned that a 
repetition of the offence will cause his house to be closed. 
The mutual responsibility acknowledged amongst the Chinese 
in their public relations operates strongly amongst these men. 


They are held accountable for the good and quiet behaviour 
U 
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of their customers, and are fined or punished for any breach 
of the peace. 

In addition to these establishments in the city, there are 
similar houses in the villages and by the road-sides, which 
are of great service to travellers and passers-by. Frequently 
when athirst and weary, on a pedestrian journey in the hot 
summer day, I have enjoyed the cool shade afforded by these 
places, and the cup of hot tea prepared in the Chinese fashion. 
The boiling water is poured upon a small quantity of tea in 
the cup, which is covered for the tea ‘to draw.’ The drinker, 
then slightly tilting the small cover on one side, strains the 
leaves aside as he drinks, and proceeds on his journey re- 
freshed and invigorated. When a student or a workman 
expects to remain for any time at a place, he will take with 
him his teapot filled with weak tea, and refresh himself by 
sucking it from the narrow spout, which is somewhat difficult 
to pour from. Wherever you go, you will find the teacup or 
teapot ; in shops upon the counter, customers being perfectly 
welcome to use it as they choose, or when a visitor enters a 
house he is supplied with hot tea. A small table is at once 
placed by his side, and a cup of tea being handed to him, he 
is politely asked to partake, after which he makes his in- 
quiries, or enters on his business. 

Wealthy persons by subscribing together, and at times en- 
tirely at individual cost, will provide during the heat of 
summer large buckets or jars filled with weak tea, for the 
refreshment of the public. These jars, with a cup floating at 
the top, are placed in a small mat shed in the public thorough- 
fares, in the main roads leadmg to the cities, or wherever large 
numbers of cooles or portegs frequent. All comers are in- 
vited to partake; an announcement stating the tea to be 
provided for the refreshment of weary and thirsty workmen 
and travellers. A crowd may be generally seen around the 
bench on which the jar stands, while travellers, hot and dusty, 


sit in the shade of the mat, all enjoying their cup of tea with- 
out expense. It is thought highly meritorious of the individual 
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who sets up one of these tea sheds for the refreshment of his 
poorer countrymen. The plan has been worthily imitated in 
England by the establishment of drinking-fountains, the scenes 
at which on a hot day in London have often reminded me of 
sunilar scenes in China.—Lockhart’s Medical Missionary. 


HEARING WITH THE HEART. 


Wuewn Isabel and Leonora came home from the afternoon 
service, ‘QO mamma,’ said Isabel, ‘we have had such a nice 
sermon this afternoon ‘—so easy to remember.’ 

‘Well, then, as Netty and I have had to “tarry at home,” 
you must take compassion on us, and let us “ divide the spoil” 
with you. Come here to your favourite seat on the ottoman, 
and tell us what the text was.’ 

‘It was in the twenty-third of Jeremiah, and the last part 
of the eighteenth verse: “‘ Who hath marked His word, and 
heard it?’’ Mr. Green began by showing that many hear 
God’s word, who do not mark it. They hear with the ear 
only. But the text means hearing with the heart. ‘There are 
just two classes, he told us, in every congregation, those who 
‘‘hear.”’ and those who “ forbear.”’ And he would say some- 
thing about both classes. He began with those who Aave 
heard and marked God's word. He gave us instances from 
the Bible. You must help me, Nora. There was Mary who 
sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard His word.’ 

‘And a number of the Corinthians, when they heard, be- 
lieved. And in Nehemiah’s days, when the priest had read in 
the hearing of the people that the Moabites were not allowed 
by God's law to mix with His people, they hastened to separate 
themselves from the mixed multitude directly.’ 

‘All who are real Christians (he said) receive God’s word, 
for Jesus said, ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice.” ” 

‘Yes, Bella, and there was that Bible-picture from Isaiah 
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about the watchman who was set on a tower to watch ; and it 
is said that “ he hearkened diligently.” And this was not’all; 
for “he hearkened diligently with much heed,’ because it 
might be a matter of life and death. So the Christian 
hearkens diligently with much heed to God’s word, because 
he knows it is for his life.’ 

‘And because God says to us, “ Hear, and your soul shall 
live.” ’ 

The children paused, as if thy:y did not know how to get any 
further. But they soon went _on again when Mrs. Moseley 
said, ‘ Well, and what was said about those who forbear,— 
those who do not hearken ?’ 

‘Oh,’ answered Isabel, ‘there was more said about them, 
because Mr. Green said there are more of them in the world. 
He gave us a great many examples, and a different reason for 
each. In some men it is carelessness keeps them from 
hearing aright: they come out of mere curiosity, like the 
crowds who were very attentive to hear Christ, and then just 
marvelled, and went away with their hearts unchanged. But 
in others it is worldlimess ; they are like the men who went to 
hear Ezekiel, and they admired his preaching, and thought it 
like a pleasant song or a sweet tune, but they heard his words 
and did them not, because their hearts were going out after 
earthly things. And others are hindered by their tgnorance ; 
they are “ dull of hearing,” and need still to be learners, when 
long ago they ought to have been fit for teachers.’ 

‘In some it is unbelief, for we are told of the Israelites that 
“the word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard it.’’’ 

‘Some dislike the truth ; they are like the Jews in the pre- 
sent day; when the books of Moses are read, there is a “ vail” 
.—not before their eyes, but—“ upon their hearts.’ Some do 
not feel the truth; they are like the king who burned Jere- 
miah’s roll, at least, part of it—or allowed some one to cut it 
with ajpenknife and burn it—and this was just because he and 
his servants were “ not afraid ’’ when they heard it read to 
them. Some are—’ 
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Self-willed.’ 


‘Oh, yes, self-willed like Manasseh, for when God spoke, 
Manasseh and his people would not give ear. And others are 
obstinate, like the Jews in Zechariah’s time, who refused to 
listen, and stiffened their necks, and pulled away their 
shoulder, and stopped their ears, and were: determined not 
to hear.’ 

‘I don’t think there were any more examples,’ said Leonora. 

‘Oh,’ answered Isabel, ‘ you know there was a long piece 
about the parable of the sower. The seed on the wayside 
never got into the ground at all, and the birds coul easily get 
it; and so there are some men who hear the truth, but it never 
gets below the surface of their heart, and therefore Satan can 
easily take it away. The seed on the rocky ground sank a 
little way into the earth, but the earth was so thin over the 
rock that there was no room to strike deep root; this was like 
the men in whose hearts the truth gets a little below the sur- 
face, and lays hold of the feelings, but does not get down into 
the depths of the soul, and soon dies away. The sved in the 
thorny ground had not space to grow, but was choked and killed 
by the thorns; and in the same way outward cares and pleasures 
may make a man to hear in vain.’ 

‘There were three hard words Mr. Green used in that part 
of the sermon; what were they Bella?’ 

‘The superficial hearers, the sentimental hearers, and the 
unspiritual hearers.’ 

‘I knew what was meant, though I could not remember the 
words. And then, there were some lessons at the end ;—a 
command, a question, a promise, and a warning. What were 
they, Bella ?’ 

‘The command was, “He that hath ears, let him hear.”” The 
question, “ Who among you will give ear ? who will hearken 
and hear for the time to come?” The promise, “ Unto you 
that hear, more shall be given.”” And the warni g, © He that 
turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer shall 
be an abomination.” ’ 
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‘I never heard a sermon with so many texts in it. I think 
that was what made it so easy to understand.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Isabel, ‘they all seemed to come out as 
something fresh and new.’ 

‘Yes,’ observed Mrs. Moseley, ‘ because they were grouped 
together in an unusual order. The flowers of Scripture are 
beautiful anywhere and everywhere, but they may be so 
arranged at times as to throw out each other’s beauty like the 
sprigs in a well-assorted nosegay.’ 

‘Is it right to take texts out of their right order?’ asked 
Leonora. ~ 

* Yes, we may take them out of their order, but never out of 
their true meaning. The Apostle Paul used to heap text upon 
text when he was writing. Look at the end of this chapter— 
the tenth of Romans, here in these seven last verses, he brings 
together as many as six passages from the Old Testament. 
First, we have a text from Isaiah, “ How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things.”” Then the Apostle shows that the 
glad tidings are not received by all, for “all have not obeyed 
the gospel; ”’ and he proves this by a text from another chapter 
im Isaiah, where the question is asked, “ Who hath believed our 
report?” He then reminds us that faith must have firm ground 
to rest upon: it can only come “ by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.” This leads him to ask whether all men 
have not had some means of hearing about God. He finds an 
answer from the nineteenth Psalm, where we read that “ the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork ; day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge ; their sound went out into all the 
earth, and their words to the ends of the world,’ so that men 
are without excuse if they remain without any knowledge of 
the Creator. But then Paul remembered those who of all 
nations on earth ought best to have loved God, and he asked, 
“ Did not Israel know?” ‘Then he gives three texts to prove 
that Israel might have heard, and ought to have heard, but 
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refused to hear, which made God turn to the Gentiles, and give 
them the message the Jews had scorned.’ | 

‘Mamma,’ said Annette, ‘those verses are very like this 
afternoon’s sermon ; they are all about preaching, and hearing, 
and not hearing. Did you choose that on purpose ? ’ 

‘| turned to it at first because it had so many texts from the 
Old Testament ; but when I saw it suited the subject so well, 
that made me stop to say more about it.’—Annette, or Kars to 
Hear. 


FOREST FIRES. 


| can conceive of nothing in this world more awful than one 
of those fires which have frequently rushed through forests m 
North America, with more fearful rapidity and destructive 
fury than any lava-stream that ever poured from ihe fiercest 
voleano. The first time I ever saw the traces o/ such a con- 


flavration was in Nova Scotia, between Halifax and /Lruro, on 


the road to Pictou. The driver of the stage—and a better or 


merrier never mounted a box, or guided a team through mud 
and over corduroy—pointed me out the spot in which he and 
his charge had a most narrow escape. While pursuing his 
journey along one of these iorest roads, ramparted on each 
side by tall trees that show but a narrow strip of blue sky 
overhead, he found himself involved in volumes of smoke 
bursting from the woods. It did not require the experience 
of an inhabitant of the great Western Continent to reveal to 
him instantly his terrible position. The woods were on fire! 
But whether the fire was far off or near, he could not tell. 
If far off, he knew it was making towards him with ihe speed 
of a race-horse; if near, a few minutes must involve him in 
the conflagration. Suddenly the fire burst before him! If 
was crossing the road, and forming @ canopy overhead ; send- 
ing long tongues of flame, with wreaths of smoke, from one 
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tree top to another; crackling and roaring as it sped upon its 
devouring path; licking up the tufted heads of the pines, 
while the wind whirled them onwards to extend the confla- 
gration. What was to be done? To retreat was useless. 
Miles of forest were behind ready to be consumed. There 
was one hope only of escape. Nathan had heard in the morn- 
ing a report that a mill had been burnt. The spot where it 
had stood was about six hundred yards ahead. He argued, 
that the fire having been there, and consumed everything, 
could not again have visited the same place. He determined 
to make a desperate rush through fire and smoke to reach the 
clearance. The conflagration was as yet above him like a 
glowing arch, though it had partially extended to the ground 
on either side. He had six horses, to be sure, tried animals, 
who knew his voice, and whom he seemed to love as friends; 
but such a coach !—lumbering and springless, and full of pas- 
sengers too, chiefly ladies ; and such roads !—a combination 
of trunks of trees buried in thick mud. But on he must go, 
or perish. Bending his head down, blind, hardly able to 
breathe, lashing his horses, and shouting to the trembling, 
terrified creatures, and while the ladies screamed in agony of 
fear, Nathan went plunging and tossing through the terrific 
scene. A few minutes more, and there is no hope, for the coach 
is scorched, and about to take fire ; and the horses are getting 
unmanageable! Another desperate rush—he has_ reached 
the clearance, and there is the mill, a mass of charred wood, 
surrounded by a forest of ebony trunks growing out of charred 
earth ;—the fire has passed, and Nathan is safe! ‘Oh! sir,’ 
he said, ‘it was frightful! Think only if a horse had 
stumbled or fallen! or had the fire caught us farther back ! 
five minutes more would have done it, sir!’ That same fire 


consumed a space of forest ten miles long, and three broad! 
But what was such a fire even, to the memorable one which 
devastated Miramichi, in New Brunswick, about twenty-five 
years ago! That terrific conflagration is unparalleled in the 
history of consumed forests. It broke out on the 7th October, 
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1825, about sixty miles above the town of Newcast'e, at one 
in the afternoon, and before ten the same night it had reached 
twenty miles beyond; thus traversing, in nine hours, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles of forest, with a breadth of about twenty- 
five! Over this great tract of country everything was d>- 
stroyed; one hundred and sixty persons perished ; not at: 
was left; the very fish in the streams were scorched and found 
lying afterwards dead in heaps. 

The morning of that dreadful day was calm and sultry ; 
but, in an instant, smoke swept over the town of Newcastle 
(situated on the river Miramichi), which turned day into 
night. The darkness was so unexpected—so sudden—so pro- 
found, that many cried that the Judgment had come. But 
soon the true cause was suspected, Sucpicions were speedily 
followed by certainty, as the flames were seen bursting 
through the gloom. Every one made for the river; some cot 
into boats moored near the beach, some on rafts of timber, 
while others stood in the water. Terrified mothers with 
Aheir families, decrepit old men and women, and, worse than 
all, the sick and dying, were hurried, in despairing crowds, to 
escape the flames which were already devouring their houses, 
and making a bontire of the thriving town. Each succeed- 
ing hour added some new horror to the scene. ‘The rare- 
faction and exhaustion of the air by the intense heat over so 
great a space, caused, as was supposed, such a rush of cold 
air from the ocean, that a hurricane rushed in fury along the 
river, tearing burning trees up by the roots, hurling flaming 
branches through the air for five or six miles (which set fire 
to the shipping, and to the woods on the other side of the 
broad stream), causing, at the same time, such a rolling sea 
up the river as threatened to swamp the boats, and sweep the 
It seems incredible, but 


miserable refugees from the rafts ! 
we believe there is no doubt as to the fact, that the ashes of 
the fire fell thick on the streets of Halifax, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and Quebec ; and that some were carried as far as 
the Bermudas, while the smoke darkened the air hundreds of 
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most of their branches, remain, spring extracts no bud 


describe it not think I ghall 


like ‘agein in this ‘world, or until the 
1 wea im a-drupgist's shop, getting medicine for my 


who confined to bed with, fever, The drugyist 
wee pouring a: few drops into s phial, when literally, in a 
twinkling of an eye, it becanie so dark that he could not seo 
Se drop the medicine, and I could not see his face! “The 


has come!’’ we both exclaimed. I left the shop to 
>. ge home ; bat it was eo pitch dark that I could not see the . 


need, and had to-walk in the ditch which bordered it. Guided 


: By the paling, and’ assisted by a friend, I got my wife and © 


~ @hildren to the river; and placed them on a raft; and what a 
scene !-—what weeping and crying of those whose relations 
lived in the settlements farther back, and for whom they knew 
now there was no escape! But there is no use talking about 
“at. No tengne.can find words to picture that night! Fire 
and smoke, wind and water, all spending their utmost fury : 
the children crying—th« timid screaming—the sick in misery 
--the brave at their wit'’s end—and all knowing, too, that we 


‘hed lost many friends, and all our property. I shudder: to 
think of it!” 


"Phat fire hes Jef singular traces of its journey. Tho road 
te Bathurst, near the Bay of Chaleur, passes 

for five or six miles a district called The Barrens. 

The stens which meets the eye of the traveller is perhaps 
equalled: Var asthe eye can reach upon every side, there is 
mothing at desolation.. Tho forest extends, as it has done 
fer ages, across plains, and vanishes over the undulating hills 


thom.’ nor does summer clothe even s twig with foling». 


barren ‘waste! The trees are not black now, buat 
is discerand bat one vast and sp- 
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parently boundless forest of the white ekele! 


barren, perhaps, for ever,—~et least for many long years to 
come. It is avoided by the emigrant,—nay, the very birds 
and wild beasts seem to have for ever deserted it. The trees 
would not, in a country'of forest, pay the expense of cutting 
them down for firewood, even were the chopping process of 
half-burnt trunks less difficult and disagreeable than it is; 
while the land has become so scourged by the exuberant 
crop of various plants which grow up in snch sil, when 
cleared by a fire, as to be comparatively useless ina colony of 
countless acres yet untouched by the 
Dr, Norman Macleod, in* Good Words? | 


MODEL YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL.’ 


THe model young lady is never too late for the train, never 
loses her luggage, never forgets to fee the country porter who 
brings it on his truck, never keeps her friends waiting for her, 
nor spoils them dinner, 

The model young lady does not forget or neglect the regular 
family hours and habits; is not to seek at prayer-time, does 
not continually trouble the servants to hunt for her purse, 
her pencil, her pocket-book, and then say, unconcernedly, 
‘Oh! here it is, after all,” ‘She does not require an immode- 
rate amount of pressing to sing and play, nor continue singing 
and playing long after every ono has had enough. She does 
not hang upon hand, nor require a constant effort to amuse 
her; but even in a friend’s house hes continually an extract 
to make, a song to copy, ® purse to finish, s letter to write, 
or some little occupation that gives other people leisure for 
their daily routine, and thus enables them to enjoy ler com- 


pany all the more. 


leafless. trees! That immense ‘tract is doomed to remain. 
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The model young lady is not an imperious exactor of sym- 
pathy instead of sympatlizing with others. She does not 
complain vehemently or querulously of one of her dear friends 
to others of her dear friends; nor tattle at one house of 
what she has heard at another. But yet she is no maker of 
mysteries, nor a boaster of being the depositary of important 
secrets. She contributes her fair share to the general conver- 
sation, whether at home or abroad; can be cheerful, lively, 
and entertaining ; can likewise be silent, and is well-bred and 
feeling enough to be a good listener. 

If the model young lady is thus unaffectedly agreeable on 
her travels, she is still more so at home, where she is a good 
daughter and sister. Everything belonging to her is neat, and 
in good order, whether her room, her wardrobe, her desk, 
work-box, or portfolio. If you want a needle, tape, or button, 
she is sure to have it, and cheerfully makes you welcome to it. 
Her accounts are regularly kept, and her bills punctually paid. 
She makes such a just estimate of her ‘must wants’ and ‘ may 
wants, as to leave a very good margin for deeds of charity 
and benevolence; her purse, her needle, and perhaps her 
pencil and her pen, kave been dedicated to God ; and thus it 
befalls that there is a blessing on them. Such a model young 
lady is sure to do well in her future course, whether married 
or single. 

The model young gentleman wipes his shoes on the docr- 
mat when he comes in from the muddy roads or streets, and 
hangs his hat so that it does not immediately tumble down 
again and rollalong the oil-cloth, with a hollow and lugubrious 
sound. He addresses his sisters politely, by their Christain 
names, instead of saying, ‘ Here, you; I want this button sewn 
on; and then, for her reward, giving her a rap on the head, 
saying, ‘ Take that, and be thankful.” He does not say ‘ What 
a bore!’ if he finds that the young ladies expect him to walk 
with them, instead of ‘shooting blackbirds or skating. He 


does not call his father the ‘ Governor,’ nor his younger brother 
* You young shaver.’ He does not expend all his animal spirits 
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out of doors, and then come home to loll on the sofa, grumble 
at things in general, and yawn fearfully. Nor does he say, ‘If 
there is anything I hate, it is being asked to sing or read 
aloud,’—or whatever the case may be. He does not habitually 
tease and torment the younger members of the family, and 
show utter disregard for the servants. He is good at manly 
sports, also at games which require intelligence and quickness 
(such as capping verses). His favourite phrases are not 
‘What / say is—’ ‘ What I don’t like is—’ ending with, * oh, 
bother.’ He admires King Alfred and Garibaldi, rather than 
William Rufus or Edward the Fourth. He does not often 
(only occasionally) deal in paradoxes, such as that Richard 
the Third wasa very amiable fellow; that Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture deserved the end he got; that tea tastes better with salt 
than sugar; that little girls should be seldom seen, and never 
heard, &e. 

On the whole, the model young gentleman is not in the least 
na mollyeoddle. We shall probably hear, some day, of his 
saving somebody’s life at the risk of his own ; leading some 
forlorn hope ; saving a ship from destruction ; taming a savage 


horse; exploring some unknown country ; or, perhaps, writing a 
capital book, or farming successfully, or promoting the comfort 
of the labouring classes; or expending all his energies on a 
town or country parish, as its devoted minister; or coming 
out strong in one of the great professions > OF making SONG 
mechanical or scientific discovery ; or embellishing a city house 
of business as an upright and enlightened merchant. In 
whichever direction his energies may turn, it 1s pretty certain 
that the model young gentleman will do credit to himself, and 


be valued by others. 
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THE CORAL ISLE. 


Ir was a dream of childhood’s years, 
The Coral Isle, ’midst Indian seas, 

Whose robe of golden sunshine wears 

No speck or stain from human tears, 
And not one whispering breeze. 


Has never Jearned from man to sigh, 
Wailing in plantation time; 

But singing as it passes by, 

O’er land and sea, thro’ sunny sky, 
Breathes not of pleasures flown. 


Without the encircling reef, loud breaks 
The sea with deafening roar; 

Within, as ca!m as summer lakes, 

Lies the lagoon, whose diamond flakes, 
Just fringe the pearly shore. 


O’er the still depths.of emerald hue, 
The nautilus may glide; 

Its sportive voyage, the light canoe, 

Impelled by fairy hands, pursue, 
And skim the tranquil tide. 


Tall cocoa groves, along the shore, 
(ershade the shell-strewn strand; 


Plantain and bread-fruit spread their store, 


And silver-voiced fountains pour 
Their waves o'er golden sand. 


There flowers of every brilliant hue 
By the north wind unchilled, 
Look up to heaven’s unclouded blue, 
Andewn they thence the radiance drew, 
With which each cup is filled, 


And birds, with cem-like plumage, dart 
Through foliage rich and strange ; 
The air is per fume—lrere the heart 


Feels that decay can have no par t. 


This is no realm of change. 
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But in a dreamy golden haze, 

It melts, it melts away ; 
The gleaming sea flings back the blaze. 
The glowing-tropic sun’s fierce rays, 


That on its bosom play. 


Now it is gone ;-—life’s solemn gloom 
The glittering vision bounds ; 

And on the ear the heavy boom, 

Of time's wild billows in the reom 
Of chiming wavelets sounds, 


Our childhood’s fairy isle has fled 
From fancy s gaze afar ; 

But look with faith’s clear eye instead, 

And lo! o’er time’s dark waves is shed 
The soft light of a star, 


Larger and brighter still it gleams, 
As o'er the waves we ride ; 

Till now we see the radiance streams 

From realms of glory, which in dreams 


Our fancy ne'er descried, 


Oh! Land of Heaven! Oh! Realm of Light! 
Where angels droop their gaze 

Too dazzlingly and purely bright, 

For our sin-clouded morta! sight, 


We cannot bear the blaze. 


Yet hope! for he who to our view 
The glorious scene has spread, 

He, He will be our pilot through 

All storms and tempests, and anew 


His grace will o'er us shed ; 


Till we before the rainbow’d throne 
Of light, may dare to stan l : 

‘Then to our blissful home, our own, 

He'll lead us, whom We trust aione, 


VW ithin the glorious lana, 
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SWANS, 


Tuene are nine or ten species of these fine birds, which are 
well represented in the British Isles, four species being 
acknowledged as English birds. 

Our most familiar species is the Tame or Mute Swan, so 
called from its silent habits. This elegant and graceful bird 
has long been partially domesticated throughout England, and 
enjoys legal protection to a great extent; heavy penalties 
being proclaimed against anyone who kills a Swan without a 


legal right. The Swan is presumed to be a royal bird, /c., 
the property of the Crown, and only to be possessed by a 
subject under aspecial grant. To each licence thus granted was 
attached a ‘swan mark,’ which was cut on the upper mandible 
of the birds, in order to show the right of the owner. Swans 
of a certain age, not marked, become Crown property, except 
in some instances, where a grant conveys the right to seize and 
keep any adult Swan which has not beenmarked. Such birds 


are termed * clear-billed.’ The ‘ marks’ are of endless variety, 
partly heraldic, and contrived so as to pain the bird as hitle 
as possible. One of the most peculiar marks is the double 
chevron employed by the Vintners’ Company, which has 
given rise to the well-known sign of the Swan with two 
necks, «.¢., two nicks. The present royal mark consists of 
five diamonds, with rounded angles, two cut longitudinally 
at the base of the beak, and the other three transversely 
towards the tip. The mark granted to the University of 


Oxford is a cross with equal arms, each arm being again 
crossed near its extremity, and that of Cambridge is three 
buckles, one large, in the middle of the beak, with the point 
towards the head, and the other ‘two smaller at the tip, with 
their tongues pointing in different directions. 

The process of marking the Swans is termed Swan-upping, 


a name which has been corrupted into Swan-hopping, and 1s 
conducted with much ceremony. The technical term of the 
Swan mark is cigninota. Swan-upping of the Thames takes 


SWANS, 


place in the month of August, the first Monday in the month 
being set aside for the purpose, when the markers of the 
Crown and the Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies take count 
of all Swans in the river, and mark the clear-billed birds 
which have reached maturity. The fishermen who protect 
the birds and aid them in nesting are entitled to a fee for each 
young bird. The mark of the Dyers’ Company is a notch on 
one side of the beak. The food of the Swan consists mostly 
of vegetable substances, and the bird can be readily fattened 
on barley, like ordinary poultry. The young birds, called 
cygnets, ought not to be killed after November, as they then 
lose their fat, and the flesh becomes dark and tough. Some- 
times the Swan will feed upon animal food, and has been seen 
to catch and swallow small fish, such as bleak and roach. In 
the spawning season the Swan is a terrible enemy to the 
fish, haunting all the spawning-grounds, and swallowing the 
egos till it can eat no longer. The Swan will find out the 
spawn as it hangs on the submerged branches, and strip them 
of their valuable load. They will follow the carp to their 
breeding grounds, and swallow their eggs by the quart, and 
in many cases they have almost entirely destroyed the fish 
which inhabited the pond or stream in which they live. 

A good idea of the damage done to anglers by the Swan 
may be formed from the forcible though unrefined description 
civen by one of the piscatorial fraternity, quoted in the ield 
‘There never was no manner of doubt about the 


newspaper, 
They eats up the spawn of 


dreadful mischief the Swans do. 
every kind of fish till they have filled out their bags, and then 
on to shore they goes, to sleep off their tuck out, and then at it 
again.’ At such times the birds are so greedy after their feast 
that they can hardly be driven away, and will often show fight 
rather than leave the spot. 

The nest of the Swan is a very large mass of reeds, rushes, 
and erasses set upon the bank, close to the wrter, 
sheltered spot. Generally the bird pre fi rs the shore ot a little 
Like other water-birds, 


island as a resting place for its nest. 
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the Swan will raise the nest by adding fresh material before 
the rising of the water near which it is placed. There are 
generally six or seven eggs; large, and of a dull greenish 
white. The young are of a light bluish grey colour, and do 
not assume the beautiful white plumage until maturity. The 
mother is very watchful over her nest and young, and in com- 
pany with her mate assaults any intruder upon the premises. 
During the first period of their life the young Swans mount 
on their mother’s back, and are thus carried from one place to 
another. If in the water, the Swan is able to sink herself so 
low that the young can scramble upon her back out of the 
water, and if on land, she helps them up by means of one leg. 

The Hooper, Elk Swan, or Whistling Swan, may at once be 
distinguished from the preceding species by the shape and 
colour of the beak, which is slender, without the black tubercle, 
and is black at the tip and yellow at the base, the latter colour 
stretching as far as the eye. 

The name of Hooper is given to this bird because its cry 
resembles the word ‘hoop’ very loudly uttered, and repeated 
many times successively. The bird arrives in England in the 
winter, mostly coming over in little bands. At the Orkney 
Islands a few Hoopers remain throughout the year, and large 
flocks make their appearance about October, departing for the 
north in April. On the wing these birds gencrally fly in the 
form of a wedge, and cry loudly as they go. The curious 
sound is produced by means of the formation of the windpipe, 
which is very long, doubled upon itself, and traverses nearly 
the entire length of the breastbone, which is hollowed to 
receive it. The length of windpipe depends on sex and age, 
the adult males exhibiting this curious structure in the 


greatest perfection. In the Mute Swan the windpipe is short 
and does not enter the breastbone at all. 

The nest of the Hooper is like that of the Mute Swan, and 
the eggs are pale brownish white. The length of the Hooper 
is about the same as that of the Mute species, ‘.c. five feet. 

Bewick’s Swan, another British species, resembles. the 
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Hooper in many respects, but may be distinguished from that 
bird by its smaller size, the large patch of orange at the base 
of the beak, and the structure of the windpipe and breastbone, 
which are found in the same place as those of the Hooper, but 
with considerable modification. This is not nearly so graceful 
a bird as either of the preceding species, sitting on the water 
more lke a goose than a Swan, and having been frequently 
mistaken for the wild goose, especially when on the wing. 
When flying, they generally go in a line. The length of this : 
bird is only four feet. a 

Another species, the Polish or Immutable Swan, is occa- 
sionally found in England. This bird derives its name of 
Immutable from the fact that the young are white like their 1 
parents, and do not pass through the grey stage of plumage. ‘1 
[t may be readily distinguished by the orange colour, which | 
covers almost the whole of the beak, and the shape and posi- 
tion of the nostrils, which are entirely surrounded by the 
orange hue. There is a slight tubercle at the base of the beak. 

However emblematical of ornithological fiction a Black +4 
Swan might have been in ancient times, it 1s now almost as 
familiar to English eyes as any of the white species. 

This fine bird comes from Australia, where it was first dis- 
[It is a striking and handsome bird, the 


covered in 
blood-red bill and the white primaries contrasting beautifully 
with the deep black of the plumage. It is not so elegant in 
its movements as the white Swan, and holds its neck stiffly, 


without the easy serpentine grace to which we are 50 well 
accustomed in our British Swans. The young are not unlike 
those of the white Swan, and are covered with a blackish 
crey down. Dr. Bennett mentions that in the Australian 
Museum is preserved a white or albino specimen with pink 
eyes. 

It is a very prolific bird, producing two and sometimes three 


broods in a season, commencing to breed about October, and 
The nest is like that of the 


ceasing at the middle of January. 
white Swan, and the eggs are from five to eight in number, of a 
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pale green, washed with brown. These birds are found in the 
southern districts of Australia and Jamaica, and are sometimes 
so abundant that Dr. Bennett recollects ‘a drove of Black 
Swans being driven up George Street (Sydney) like a flock of 
geese.’—Itoutledge’s Natural History. 


THEODORE’S QUESTIONS. 


The following truthful narrative is from a letter from a 


gentleman in New Orleans to his brother in Pittsburgh, and 
is copied from the Sunday School World :— 


Dear Brorner,—You know that for many years I had 
been an unbeliever and a follower of strange gods—a lover of 
this world and its vanities. Although not what the world 
calls a bad man, I was a self-righteous one, who thought I had 
a religion of my own, better than the Bible. I did not 
believe in the devil, or Hell, except allegorically. I believed 
that God was bound, as He had created man, to save him. I 
knew I did not serve Him—knew Him not personally—had 
no communion with Him—obeyed His laws only just so far 
as it pleased myself and my own understanding of them. I 
did not believe in the entire divinity of Christ, and thought all 
such believers were idolators : and I would not believe in the 
Triune God, unless I could understand how He was such. 

You know what my early teachings were—instilled into me 
by my own dear pious old mother. _God had put these truths, 
received through her instructions, deep in my heart, though 
they were buried deep from sight or thought, by the filth of 
my pride, sin and the world; prayer was forgotten, church 
was neglected, and worldly morality was the corrupt tree that, 


springing Uj), brought forth its own de ceptive fruit. 
So I lived, and so I would have died, had not God remem- 
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bered His promise to His loving children, showing mercy unto 
thousands (of the generation) of them that love Him and keep 
His commandments. Now and then better thoughts, holier 
desires, and sometimes doubts and fears of a judgment to 
come, would spring up within my heart, which, however, were 
soon stifled. 

As time rolled on, God blessed me with children. As the 
boy, Theodore, with God’s finger marked out on him from his 
birth, grew up, our natural love for him made us anxious 
about his welfare and future career. From time to time an 
intelligence beamed from him, his mind turned over what 
httle he had learned of God through his nightly prayers, 
taught him by us from habit and superstition more than any 
conscientious feeling. 

His questions often puzzled me, and the sweet and earnes 
manner in which he inquired of his poor sinful father, to know 
more about his Heavenly Parent, and that ‘ happy land, far, 
far away,’ of which his slave nurse had sung to him, proved 
to me that God had given me a great blessing in him. 

A feeble accent of gratitude would steal up in my heart, and 
fill me with something like regret, and bring back the time 
when LI loved that blessed Saviour, and believed more of that 
, happy land.’ 

A greater distrust of myself, and a greater sense of my 
inability to assure my boy of the truth of the faith contained 
in the simple little prayers I learned from mother, with you 
and our other brothers and sisters, gradually began to grow 
on me. and made me think oftener; still | never went to 
Bible in the house —what was I to 


church—had not even % 


teach him 2 Christ and Him crucified ? or l’niversalism 7 or 


let him learn what he could from the Jesuits. in whose church 
he had been baptized fF Blessed he 


will. chose for me. One: of his little friends had died, then 


another, then his uncle—all these made an impression on the 


boy: he rebelled agaimst it: wanted to know ‘ why Giod had 


done it; it was very hard that God should just go and tak 
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his frends; he wished He wouldn’t doit.’ I, of course, tried 
to say and explain the best I could. 

One evening he was lying on the bed, partly undressed—my 
: wife and I were seated by the fire; she had been telling me 
that Theodore had not been a good boy that day, and what he 
had been doing, and I had reproved him for it ; all was quiet, 
when suddenly he broke out into a loud erying and sobbing, 
which surprised us. I went to him, and asked him what was 
the matter. 

: ‘I don’t want it there, father—I don’t want it there !’ 

‘What, my child—what is it ?’ 

‘Why, father, 1 don’t want the angels to write down in 
God's book all the bad I’ve Gone to-day. 1 don’t want it 
there; [wish He would wipe it ont;” and his distress was 
greatly increased. 

Whatcould ldo? I did not believe, yet I had been taught 
the way. I had to console him so I said, 

‘Well, you need not cry, you'can have it all wiped out in a 
: minute, if you want.’ « 

* How, father, how ?’ 
: ‘Why, get down on your knees, and ask God, for Christ's 
: sake, to wipe it out, and He will do it.’ 

I did not have to speak twice ! He jumped out of his bed, 
saying, 

‘Father, won't you come and, help me? ’ 

Now came the trial. The boy’s distress was so great, and 
he pleaded so earnestly, that the big man, who had never 


bowed down to God in spirit and truth, got down on his knees 


alongside that dear boy, and asked God to wipe out his sins, 


and, perhaps, although ny lips did not speak i:, [ included 
my own sins too. We then got up, and he laid down on the 
bed again. In a few moments he said, 

‘Father, are you sure it is all wiped out ¢’ 

Oh! how the acknowledement grated through my unbe- 


heving heart as the words came from my heart, 
‘Why, yes, my dear son, the ‘Bible says so; if you asked 
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God from your heart, for Christ’s sake, to do it, and if vou } 


are really sorry for what you have done.’ 


A smile of pleasure passed over his face, as he quietly : 
asked, 

‘What did th aigels wipe it out with ? witha sponge P ’ 

Again was my soul stirred within me, as I answered, 

‘No, with the precious blood of Christ!’ 

The fountain had at last burst forth—it could not he “ 
checked—and my cold heart was melted within me, and I felt . 
hike a poor, guilty, ignorant sinner, and, turning away, said, | 

‘My dear wife, we must first find God if we want to show 
Him to our children; we cannot show them the way unless 
we know it ourselves.’ 

After a little time the boy, with Heaven (almost) looking ! 


out of his eye, came from the bed, and, leaning on my knee, 
turned up his face to me, and said, 

‘Father, are you and mother sinners ° ° 

‘Yes, my son, we are.’ 

‘Why,’ said he ; ‘have you not a Saviour; don't you love 
God ; why are you sinners ? God don't love sinners. 

I answered as best I could, and in the silent hour of the 
night I bent in prayer over the dear boy, and prayed, ‘ Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief.’ 

My wife, being a Roman Catholic, would not pray with me 
over the boy, until, blessed again be God, the Lord’s Prayer 
Was put into my heart, and we said it together, and prayed 
jointly for ourselves and our child; anc God heard our 
prayer, and received us, as hé always does those who seek Him 


with the whole heart, for He has said unto such, they ‘ shall 


surely find me. 
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Teyond the be elncaind, and that he who bad been be- 
not. 

“Blo, nat-to be behind others, the father decided to send his 


Sellen. into scholsstic hands, had hed inexplicable things ex- 


in, his simplicity, the hoy.-would talk of simple 
< gabhjects, bat now of the lofticet things and quite unreasonably. 
_» The dull did not understand him before, but now even the clever 
could make nothing of him, and his family, 


‘geeking the begining of all beginnings, he was ssconding 


snd fall into pit. | 
His father, who happened to be. with him, ran to fetch. 0 
) ‘2ope, with which to rescue Wisdom from the abyss and bring 


up into the world again. 


the mennwhile the clover ycuth satin the. pit, and re 


ton and the pressure of the air.’ 
Phe father came back with the rope.‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ies 


flecked whet could be the reson of his stambling'and Gilling 
into. it... ‘The.camse was probably an .carthquake,.and my 
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mon sense; and without regarding the scientific side of the 
question, replied: ‘ A rope is a-thing for pulling ont ‘poopie: 
who have fallen into a pit.” 

‘For such a purpose some other instrument should be in- 
vented,’ said the learned youth, continuing his own mode of 
talking; ‘and so this is rope ?” | 

‘Time is necessary for what you propose,’ replied the 
father, ‘ and it is lucky we have the rope here st hand.’ 

‘ And what is time?” recommenced the son. Rm 

‘ Ah! time is a thing Tshall not lose with a fool; reniain 
where you are,’ said the father,‘ till I come again.’ 

What if we were to collect all the utterers of absurdities 
and untruths, and throw them into’a pit to keep company 
with this youth? Bat we should want a large pit!—Rusnan 


BIBLICAL. CABINET. 
SHORT COMMENTS. 


ot 2. ‘Forget not all his benofite.’ 


young people, indeed, of people who are not young. 

David had received mumberiess favonrs st the hands of the 
- Lord, and he endeavours to stir up his soul to » grateful 
recollection of them. He might properly call to mind the 
of = family blessed of God, 


highest position among his countrymen. 
Have we no mercies to record? Should we not sur up our 


souls to a frequent and theukfal. remembrance of them? 


Some of the readers of this paper will be able to say, tant 


Forgetfulness of the Lord’s goodness is.a common fault of — 
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since the Census of 1851 they have received life with its 
numberless enjoyments at the hand of the Lord. What 
health, and strength, joy, and activity has. the Lord afforded 
us, Think of the daily food, the refreshing sleep, the com- 
modious habitation, the clean apparel, parental kindness, 
useful books, sound education, the revelation of the Divine 
will in the Scriptures of truth, the faithful ministry of his 
servants, and say how great is his goodness, how many are 
his mercies. 

Add to these blessings of a spiritual kind. The former 
relate to time, these to eternity. Think of the way of escape 
from sin, satan, and hell, through the work and righteousness 
of Jesus; think of the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the 
daily supplies of his grace; of sins all forgiven; of strength 
promised as my day requireth; of glory at the end of the 
journey. ‘Bless the Lord O my soul.’ 

Private Prayer.—Matt. xiv. 93. ‘He went up into a moun- 
tain apart to pray.’ But why this attention in our Lord to 
the duty of private prayer, si1.ce he had no sins to confess, 
felt no wants but such as He could supply, was exposed to no 
danger from which he could not easily escape, and could 
bestow blessings upon others without the intervention of His 
heavenly Father. We may reply, that one great end of our 
Saviour’s residence upon the earth was to set us an example 
that we might follow his steps. By His conduct on this occa- 
sion, when, having fed five thousand and dismissed his 
disciples, he betook himself to prayer, He teaches us the lesson 
“To enter into our closet and pray to our Father in heaven.’ 
By His example we discover the necessity and advantage of 
private devotion. The busy scenes of life are apt to absorb 
all our thoughts and call away our anxiety about blessings of 
a higher value. Our necessities should compel us oftentimes 
to retire alone, for we have many sins to acknowledge, many 


blessings to implore, and many mercies for which our thanks- 
giving should abound. Prayer and supplication should also 
be offered up continually on the behalf of others. 
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Jacob wrestled with the angel in the open air; Gideon was 
wont to retire to the oak; Daniel to his chamber; Nathaniel 
to the fig tree; and Peter to the housetop. Our Lord often- 
times retired to the mountain or the garden ; and if we would 
experience soul prosperity, and spend life happily and use- 
fully, we must often ‘enter into our closet and pray to our 
Father in heaven.’ It is a questionable religion which 
consists only in public profession apart, from private devotion. 

H. H. 
ILLUSTRATION, 

Paul’s escape at Damascus.—Acts ix, 24, 25. We read that 
the Jews at Damascus sought to kill Paul, and ‘watched the 
gates day and night’ for that purpose ; but ‘the disciples took 
him by night, and let him down by the wall in a‘ basket.’ 
In 2 Cor. xi. 33, the apostle says that he was let down in 
a basket through a window by the wall. How do these 
two expressions stand related to each other? The common 
view is, that the house where Paul was secreted was built on 
the wall, with a window overhanging it; so that he could be 
said, as in the Acts, to have been let down ‘by the wall, 
without any reference to the house, or as in Corinthians, to 
have been let down ‘through a window by the wall. Com- 
pare Joshua ii. 15, and 1 Sam. xix. 12. I saw houses built m 
this manner on the walls, in some of the Eastern cities. But 
there is room for another explanation. A few steps to the 
left of Bab-es-Shurkeh, the gate on the east side of Damascus, 
I observed two or three windows in the external face of the 
wall, opening into houses on the inside of the city. If Paul 
was let down through such a window (which belongs equally 
to the house and the wall), it would be still more exact to inter- 
change the two expressions; that is, we could say, as in the 
Acts, that he escaped ‘by the wall,’ or as in the Epistle, 
that he escaped ‘through a window by the wall. As I 
stood with a friend who resided at Damascus, looking at the 
place referred to, a couple of men came to the top of the wull 


with a broad, flat basket, full of rubbish, which they emptied 
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over the wall. ‘Such a basket,’ said my friend, ‘the people 
use here for almost every sort of thing. If they are digging a 
well, and wish to send a man down into it, they put him into 
such a basket; and that those who aided Paul’s escape should 
have used a basket for the purpose, was entirely natural, 
according to the present customs of the country. Judging 
from what is done now, it is the only sort of vehicle of which 
men would be apt to think under such circumstances.’ 
Pilgrims are admitted into the monastery at Mount Sinai in 
a similar manner. A rope, with a basket attached to it, is 
let down from a window or door, about thirty feet above the 
ground, Those who are to ascend, seat themselves, one after 
another, in this basket, and are thus drawn up by means of a 
pulley or windlass, turned by those in the convent.— 


Prof, Hachvtt, 


S$ 
AMIABILITY. 


Let us beware how we entertain the hope of acceptance 
before God, either for ourselves: or for those we love, on the 
ground of an amiable cast of character. We would be far 
from disparaging those bright pictures of family life, where, 
with affectionate rivalry, all the members vie in the work of 
making each other happy. Such examples shine as lights in 
the darkness, and the homes which exhibit them look like 
cultivated spots redeemed from the vast spiritual waste—faint 
images of what earth for a brief space was, and of what man 
might have for ever been. Still, we can never allow a man to 
plead these graceful affections as a reason why he should neg- 
lect to seek the great salvation ; to set up the exactitude with 
which he discharges the duties of the second table, in extenu- 
ation of his deficient obedience to the spiritual requirements 
of the first. The qualities we speak of may serve for an 
ornament to religion, but thgy will not do as a substitute for 
it. They may dignify the Christian character, but they will 
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not make one. The carved work of the temple would ill suit 
for a foundation ; and the reed, which bows gracefully to the 
passing wind, will pierce the hand that makes it its support 
and staff. ‘These things onghtest thou to have done,’ we 
would say to one of this estimable class, ‘and not to have left 3 
the other undone.’—Moore’'s Cambridge University Sermons. 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE. 


Wasps AND BgEs.—I have seen bees (which I keep under most favour- : 
able circumstances for their protection) attacked at their own hive-door, n 
while the hive was in the most flourishing order, and when the bees were 
most numerous. Indeed, I have seen and admired the bravery of a single | 
wasp coming to the hive when I was feeding the bees, and stealing a dip 
at the sweets, challenging to single combat the first bee who came near 
him, grapple with it, roll struggling over the edge of the hive board, fly 
off with it fighting in the air, where, by his superior activity, he got an 
opportunity for a fatal sting, and return triumphantly alone, doing next 
minute the same thing, and this half-a-dozen times in succession. It was | 
only when two or three bees got on him at once that he was mastered, 
and received his own coup de grace, not without a most valiant defence 
against so great odds. It is a beautiful sight to see the wonderful fencing 
a wasp will employ to keep his assailants at arm’s length, and the gymnastic 
feats he will perform with lightning speed, while the slower bee is asto- 
nished to grapple empty air when dashing at the place his yellow foe occu- 
pied. A wasp confined with a dozen bees in a glass jar will for a long time 
dodge about among them without their being able to lay hold of him, 
while he is dealing bites, cuffs, and stings, if he has a chance, in the joints 
of a passing bee, and his black antennw vibrating incessantly in every 
direction, showing intense nervous energy, and a mind fully alive to his 
peril, yet cool enough to enjoy its excitement too. I have seen a wasp 
pass along the inside of a glass hive among thousands of bees, clutched at 
by numbers, but doubling and twisting among them so adroitly that he 
ran the gauntlet the whole length of the hive, and got safe out again, no 
doubt somewhat glad, yet very little frightened on the whole.— Recreative 
Science. 

Buve Borrnes aNp Ants.—A day or two ago I picked up a pear lying on 
the garden walk, and as quickly put it down again on finding some half a 
hundred ants clustering on the under side, which was much caten away, 
Yesterday morning the pear was gone, but several blue-bottle flies were 
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collected on the spot, evidently attracted by some fruity matter remaining 
on the gravel. These flies were in the thoroughfare of a nest of the small 
black ant, and I was struck by the vigilance displayed by the flies in 
avoiding contact with their comrades; the blue-bottles edged away the 
moment an ant came within half an inch of one though the latter seemed 
unaware of their presence. It was a busy scene, there being fourteen or 
fifteen blue-bottles and much more than as many ants in constant move- 
ment, the flies often springing up an inch or two to avoid contact with the 
ants, but the latter did not appear to make any attempt to seize them. The 
care displayed by the large blue-bottles to avoid their diminutive neigh- 
bours argues an instinctive dread of the latter as real as that entertained 
by a small bird for a hawk, accompanied with an apparent consciousness 
of safety as long as absolute contact was avoided.— Zoologist. 

Pixnz Woor.—Near Breslau, in Silesia, are two establishments erected 
by M. Pannewitz—one a factory where pine leaves‘are converted into a 
kind of cotton or wool, the other an institution for invalids, in which the 
waters used in the manufacture just mentioned are employed curatively. 
The material, called also ‘ woody wool,’ can be curled, woven, or felted. 
It is stated that a fibrous material can be obtained from pine leaves, by 
boiling in alkaline liquors, and saturating them in a solution of chloride of 
lime. Blankéts made of pine wool have been extensively sold in Vienna, 
and jackets, stockings, and other articles of dress are now made of this 
material. In the preparation of the wool an etherial oil is produced, which 
is said to be a valuable addition to the materia medica. 

Varretizs rv Nature.— Wherever we look, in the mineral, animal, or 
vegetable kingdom, we find varieties of the same species distinguished by 
some striking change of aspect. Thus one sort of granite has a pink tinge, 
another a blue, a third a white, and a fourth a darker shade. One sort of 
clay is white, another blue, another red, and a fourth black. Marble ex- 
hibits itself under every conceivable variety of tint ; and the same holds 
good with regard to almost every other mineral. So in the vegetable 
kingdom there is the green beech, the copper beech, and the red beech ; 
the white poplar, the grey poplar, and the black poplar; nor are these 
examples by any means unique. Precisely the same shades of hue may be 
discerned in the whole animal kingdom: in Scotland, for instance, the 
common colour of oxen is black ; in Devonshire, dun or spotted; in Hun- 
gary, grey; in Franconia, red. The turkey is black in Normandy, and 
white in Hanover. The hog is black in China; white in Normandy; and 
a reddish brown in Berkshire; while in its wild state, it is striped, pale 
red, or brindled, according to its age. There is nothing, therefore, peculiar 
or astonishing in the mere fact that all men are not ot one complexion. It 
is precisely what we might expect from general analogy.— Brewer’s Theology 
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OBSERVATION or Nature.—It may be asked what is the uee of the 
science of natural history? I must confess it appears to me that its moral 
uses are almost infinite; and I will venture to detain you for one moment 
upon its material uses. Nay, I will venture to take only one of those 
material uses—I mean this, the use of suggesting to the mind of man that 
he should copy the finished and exquisite, yet simple as well as beautiful, 
processes by which the Author of Nature in the works of nature has 
attained Hisends. Now, it is not at all difficult to point out what I think 
are striking instances of this truth—that man in all periods has derived 
his most valuable inventions from the observation of nature. I believe 
there was a time when it was desired, for an important purpose connected 
with the population on the banks of the river Clyde, to introduce pipes of 
& particular description under that river. The man who solved that 
difficulty, I believe, was no less a man than Mr. Watt. And how did he 
solve that difficulty? Why, itis upon record that he solved the difficulty, 
and learnt how to construct the pipe to get the water under the Clyde, 
from observing the construction of the shell of a lobster. Mr. Watt 
observed his lobster to some purpose, and he learnt from the construction 
of its shell a great mechanical secret, which he applied to the solution of 
an important problem for the comfort and well-being of his fellow citizens. 
Sir Isambard Brunel, in piercing the Thames Tunne), took his lessons from 
a very insignificant personage, and yet a personage wise enough to teach 
him more than he had known before—I mean that personage whom we 
know by the name of the earthworm, for it was the manner in which he, I 
believe, bores the earth that suggested to Brunel the mode of making that 
very remarkable work the Thames Tunnel, with which his name is 
associated. Take again the case of Mr.Stephenson. I believe Stephenson 
was content to learn from the bone whatever he did learn with respect to 
the construction of the tubes with which his name is connected. But there 
is another name which I hope will always enjoy a high place in the history 
of British art; and I am glad to quote it, because it is eminently 
connected with what I may call the loving observance of nature—I mean 
the name of Wedgewood ; and I don’t believe that a greater name is to be 
found in the history of Art in this country. Wedgewood was one of 
those who had begun, as we may say, from nothing. The industry and skill 
of Wedgewood were directed to applying those clays and earthen materials, 
which in this country abound, to the formation of pottery and porcelain, 
especially of porcelain. Well, now, it is recorded in that most valuable 
work of Mr. Smiles, designated ‘Self Help,’ as one of the earliest of the 
stages of Wedgewood s operations, while he was still a mere labourer and 
hardly of full age, that he used to make earthenware knife handles in imita- 
tion of agate and tortoiseshell, and table plates in imitation of lemons, and 
vessels to hold pickles in imitation of leaves and such like articles. And I 
do not believe there is one of those things that proceeded from the hands 


of Wedgewood that is not at this moment worth, in any shop where it 
may be exhibited for view, six or eight times the price which Wedgwood 


himself put upon it. 
l believe is little doubt, judging from such 


indirect evidence as can be brought to bear upon the question, 
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oar—that instrument by which men passed from one continent to another 
and from one island to another, a process otherwise impossible—that the 
oar was simply learned from the motion of the wing of a bird in cleaving 
the air. How came the wheel? I believe the wheel was learned from 
observing the circular motion of certain birds, and particularly of one 
description of hawk when in its flight—a description of hawk which, in 
the Greek tongue, still bears the name from which our word ‘ circle’ is 
derived. I must confess I think it is a question of great interest to know 
how it was or how it probably could have been—I don’t mean that it ad- 
mits of demonstration—how it’ could have been that man should have been 
directed to the use of that most valuable instrument the plough ; because, 
if we consider ourselves in a primitive condition, it is by no means a simple 
or obvious matter. One would think a man beginning with the use of his 
hands, and going on with the use of some stick or pole, or some simple form 
of instrument, would be a long way from the idea of the plough, which is 
rather an artificial formation, and implies the double motion of direction 
from behind, traction from before, and then, again, a somewhat complex 
form of instrument. I am not presuming to dogmatise, but I do 
believe that the most probable account that can be given of the in- 
vention of the plough is this, that it was founded upon an observation 
which, perhaps, may excite you: mirth—upon the observation of that which 
is done by a very humble but .useful animal—that which is done by the 
snout of the pig. Now, owing to'that practice that prevails of disabling the 
snout of the pig from the operation, by inserting into it something that 
makes it very inconvenient for the pig to use the weapon with which 
mature has provided him for the purpose of turning up the ground, one 
does not often have an opportunity of observing it. But, if you will take 
the opportunity of observing the action of the pig when he gets upon the 
turf, with his snout free, and when he has a mind to plough, you will per- 
ceive that he is an excellent ploughman. I don’t mean to say that he runs 
his furrows quite as straight as it is desirable that the human ploughman 
should ; but the idea of turning up the ground, which was what man soon 
found was necessary in order to bring in action the power of the atmos- 
phere, and make it fertile for his purposes, is an idea the pig fully un- 
derstands, and, when he is free from that ring that annoys him he con- 
stantly puts it in practice.—From a Speech by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone at Liverpool. 

Sr. Swirntn’s Day.—The value to be placed upon the popular notion 
that if it rains upon the 15th of July it will do so for the forty succeeding 
days may be learnt from the following facts, from the Greenwich observa- 
tions for the last twenty years. It appears that St. Swithin’s day was 
wet in 1841, and there were 23 rainy days up to the 24th of August; 
1845, 26 rainy days; 1851, 13 rainy days; 1853, 18 rainy days; 1854, 16 
rainy days; and in 1856, 14 rainy days. In 1842 and following years >t. 
Swithin’s day was dry, and the result was, in 1842, 12 rainy days 5 1845, 
22 rainy days; 1844, 20 rainy days; 1846, 21 rainy days; 1847, 1/ rainy 
days; 1848, $1 rainy days; 1849, 20-raimy days; 1850, 17 rainy days; 
1852, 16 rainy days; 1855, 18 rainy days; 1857, 14 rainy days; 1858, 14 
rainy days; 1859, 13 rainy days; and in 1860, 29 rainy days. These 
figures show the superstition to be founded on a fallacy, as the average of 
twenty years proves rain to have fallen upon the largest number of days 


when St. Swithin’s day was dry. l 5 NO G i] 
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NOW READY, 


SELECT PSALMODY, 


209 TUNES AND 87 CHANTS, 


For Publie and Family Worship, with suitable words, arranged 


for the Organ and Pianoforte, and for four voices. Large Type, 
imperial 8vo., cloth, 7s, ; half-bound, calf, 8s, 


“‘ As the practice of sacred musie in domestic circles is 


much more general, not 


becoming 
only as a preparation for public worship, but as in itself a delightiul exercise, the necessity for 


some pianoforte arrangement for the tunes is more felt. 


The arrangements here given are 


excellent, and the selection of tunes is very admirable, We commend the lovers of sacred 


music to procure the book, and find out for themselves the new pieces, and after some little 
be admired. The characteristics of the greater part 


ce we are sure they 


of the tunes 


given are heartiness and cheerfulness, The present work is an abridgement of the 
“Union Tane Book,” a work through which we are familiar with the sangnene of these 


tunes. We are giad to find that the masic published by the Punday School Union has met 
with such encouragement as to lead to the present issue, and we commend the book most 


gladly to our readers. The chants are a very acceptable addition.”— Scottish Free Presa, 


SELECT PSALMODY, Pocket Edition, 


209 Tunes, 


and 37 Chants, for Public and Family Worship, arranged for Four 
Voices, without words, and not figured for the Organ. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LIST OF THE 


Hart's Miles’ Lane 
Havdn's Monmoath 
Heigham Montgomery 
Helmsley Moravia 
Hensbury Morning Hymna 
Hodmet Mount Calvary 
Hotham Mount Ephraim 


TUNES. 


Wittemberg 


Bevival 
Fiockingham rotham 
Rousseau CHANTS. 
Safety Double 

St. Austin’s No. 1 to 23. 
St. Gregory Ringle Chante, 
St. Maguus No, 24 to 97. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY,’ LONDON, 


Abbotsford Chiswick Hythe Mount of Olives 8t. Michael's | 
Clarendon Ipswich Manich 8t. 
A Comfort Irish Mutford St. Petersburg 
Aleppo Condescension Isaiah Naples St. Saviour's 
Alfred Jacksou's Neapolis Samson 
Alfreton James’ Nettlebridge Sarah 
Alma ‘s Java Newooart Shirland 
Angel's Hymn David's John’s New Creation Snowfield 
Ann's Denbigh Jubilee Newpoit Southam 
Arabia Devizes Justification New Sabbath Steele 
Arlington Divine Love Kensington,or New York Stephens 
Arnold's Doversdale St. Gregory Northampton Stockton 
Arran Easter Hymn Kettering Northeourt Stoel | 
Ascension Eaton Kiel Norwich Switzerland 
Ashley (with Edenbridge Kingston Oakhill Syria 
Chorus) Edgeware Knapton Obedience Taanton 
Avard's F Lancaster Old Hundredth Theodora 
Axbridge Lansdowne Tiverton 
Aynhoe Evening i Leoni addington Tranquillity 
Babylon Streams Falcon Strec+ Liverpool Palestine Trare 
Baden (with Chorus) London Palestrina University 
Ballerma Finsbury Lubeck Pancras Verulam 
Battishill Fonthill Abbey Lather’s Penitent’s | 
Fordingbridge. Luther's Pentonville ) 
B Fountains Abbey Laton Peter's _ Walsal 
| Belfast French Lydia Portagal New Wareham 
Benediction German Hymn Madrid Portugal New $$ Warrington 
Berlin Germany Malta Prague Warwick | 
Bethany Gethsemane Malvern Prestwich Wells | 
Bishopthorpe Gloucester Marchwood Proclamation Welsh’s 
Boyce Haddiscoe Mariners’ Promise Weasley, or Lel- 
| Bradford Hammersmith j§§ Martyrdom Prospect cester 
Bride's Hanover Mary's Psalm 148 Westninster 
Backenham Harborough Matthias Pyrton Willesden 
Barford Harmonia Melbourne Remembrance Wimbourne 
Cambride Harrington Meleombe Repose Winchmore Hill 
Canaan Hartfie Milan Revelation | 
arey’s 
| Carlisle 
Charmouth 
Chelmsford 
Chichester 
China 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1862.’ 


Price One Penny, with 12 Engravings. 


The Sunday School Pictorial Almanack for 1862. 
This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every Sunday 
School, and in the home of every scholar. It is embellished with 
Twelve beautiful Engravings. The Calendar contains a text for every 
day in the year. The Union “ List of Lessons”’ is also given in full, 
for the convenience of Teachers and Bible Scholars. 


Neatly bound in limp roan, gilt edges, Is. 4d. ; with tuck, 2s, 
The Teachers Pocket Book and Diary for 1862, 
containing—Diary for every Sunday in the Year—EKngagements—Jewisl: 
Calendar — List of lessons—Memoranda—Religious and Benevolent 
Societies— Pages for Scholars’ Names and Residences—Scholars’ Atten- 
dance—Scripture Weights and Measures—Statistical Information, <c. 


Large post, 8vo., price 4d., in cloth, 

The Sunday School Teacher’s Class Register for 1862, 
containing: Calendar for 1861; Address to Teachers; List of 
Scripture Lessons, 1861; Names and Residences ; Attendance, January 
to December ; Cash Received; Memoranda; Chronological Tables ot 
Books in the Old and New Testaments; The Jewish Calendar, Ac. ; 
Scripture Weights and Measures, &c., &c. 


List of Scripture Lessons for 1862. Arranged by the 


Committee of the Sunday School Union. “2s. per 100. 


The Same Lessons in Small Type, to paste in Pocket 
Bibles. 1s. 4d. per 100. 


Scripture Lessons for Elementary Classes, 1862, for 
every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly Parts, price 
One Penny, or Ss. per 100. 


The Same Lessons in Single Leaves, on Stiff Paper, 


to be given to the Scholars. 12 for One Penny. 


A Workman that needeth not be Ashamed. A New 


Year's Address to Sunday School Teachers. By Picuarp J. BRanp, ol 
the Sunday School Union. 4s. per 100. 


This Year. A New Year’s Address to Sunday Scholars. 


By Tuviia S. Hexperson. 4s. per 100. 


The Sunday School, what is it? A New Year’s Address 


to Parents of Sunday Scholars. By W. Curveewstt, of the Sunday 
School Union. 4s. per 100. 


Scnpay Scuoot Uston, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. 


THE YOUTHS MAGAZINE. 


Thi Conducto) Vl this oli |. slab lishe and opal i] Macaz li 
have, with a view to a layecly increased circulati oti 


REDUCE ITS PRICE TO TWOPENCE 


* 


inonthly, ComMmMenchic on [st January. Thy 
of price will necessitate the restrmietion of 


lit arly fyi) thee Magaztiv has been ct uree of 
pleasure and profit to intelligent young persons in Christ: 
lies: init the fathers ofthe present generation found instruct 
and amusement, and no effort will now be spared to sustain and 
improve its character as a really yaluable contribution to 
juvenile literature of tlre 


Tales, Sketches, Dibheal Papers, Essay- cor Religious ati 
Moral subjects, will the chief contents of th 
bouths Magazine, while the character ot ‘the contributo 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON, 


We left our pretty encampment, and the merry village with 
its handsome, gaily-dressed people ; it was midday when we 
started, and we had aride of two and a-half hours to reach the 
Cedars, along a bare, barren road, crossing the low pass 
between the valley of Mar Antoun and that of Khanobin ; hill 
after hill of rock without the faintest trace of verdure, till we 
arrived at the brink of an immense chasm, and looking over 
the hedge, we beheld the village of Bscherreh hanging on the 
rocky side of the ravine, embedded in wood and garden ; just 
above the village the magnificent gorge closes round sharply, 
holding in its curve most weird-looking and fantastic rocks, 
and the beautiful Falls of the Kadisha, which tumble down in 
masses of white foam to the gardens at the bottom,—on the 
other side of the ravine the village of Hasroun hes on a shelf 
of verdure and Iuxuriance. We turned away from this bean- 
tiful view, back to the hard, yellow, barren mountains on which 
the sunshine was pouring in fierce and pitiless rays,—when, in 
five minutes more, a general shout came from the muleteers, 
and the sais beside me called out ‘ Shoof! shoof! ya sitt! el 
Arz, el Arz !’* and I saw in the centre of an immense platean, 
lying in the very bosom of the giant mountain which closes 
round three sides of it, a single black patch, so black and dark, 
I scarcely believed that this could be the Cedars of Lebanon ! 
We rode on quickly, and forgot all fatigue and heat and every- 
thing else directly we were under their delicious shade, half 
an hour after our first view. It is difficult to describe the 
first feeling there,—your head must ache with the scorching 
heat, your eyes burn with the unshaded barrenness of the last 
few hours—you must feel the soothing coolness of the shade 
stealing through your heated veins, you must smell the power- 
ful and refreshing fragrance of the Cedars, and see the vene- 
rable forms around yon, before you can understand that beauty 


* « Look, lo ly ! the Cedars, the Cedars!’ 
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THE CEDJRS OF LEBANON. 


nd delight which there’ sitk into your very soul; it is like 
passing from the noisy din and world-weariness of some creat 
city’s market into the silent/aislesof avast Cathedral,—only that 
here the solitude is more Gompiete, the columns and arches 
are of Nature's raising, and the holy hymns are sung by sweet 
birds twittering and trilling from tree to tree, while all 


‘The forest leave seemed stirred with prayer.’ 


In the fiery heat of the Bekja, the scorched sands of the Desert, 
and the arid mountains of Judea, how often one’s mind harked 
back to the cool, green shales of the Cedars, and one began to 
understand the glowing description of the Beloved whose eyes 
are hke pools of water, and whose ‘ countenance is as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars.” (Sol. Song. v. 15.) 

lt was difficult to choose; the prettiest among so many pretty 
spots for our tents, but we/finally fixed them close to the little 
chapel in the centre of the grove, from whence we had a view 
of the sea; the chapel is byt a square construction of roughly 
hewn stones, four young gcedar trunks forming the suppor’ 
inside : the altar was hungéwith pink chintz, and ornamented 
with a cheap French print of the Madonna della Seggiola; 
every morning at six o’clovk an old Maronite priest came over 
irom Bscherreh, a wall of two hours’ distance, and chanted a 
short service. Sometime#a goatherd or two would join him, 
sometimes our servants or jnuleteers; but whether alone or not, 
the voice of prayer and praise rose there every morning at 
dawn of day, and always sounded appropriate and (we on what 
seemed holy ground, and, instead of breaking the silence, really 
seemed to make the solitude more apparent. 

The Cedars form one gr(up or grove, covering an undulating 
piece of ground not a mile in circumference; they are not 
scattered about, but stand in one dense mass, after passing the 
boundary of which, there is not a shrub to be seen for many 
miles. There are about four hundred young trees, 1n themselves 
a beautiful and noble little forest, thronging round the patri- 
archs or ‘Apostles,’ as they are called by the Maroniies; of 
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these venerable trees there are yet twelve, besides another 
as old which has been lying on the ground for the last five 
or six years past. There is another very old one, which has 
evidently been burned, and of which so little remains that one 
cannot be sure of its generation ; but these ‘ twelve Apostles ’ 
are unnustakable, ‘although the peasants believe that no one 
can count them—that some magic puzzles those who try, and 
the numbers ever elude their grasp. The largest of .the old 
Saints is forty-five feet im girth, the second forty-two—while 
some of the branches we measured roughly at fifty-eight paces 
in length. Whether they can have lived three thousand years, 
as the tradition avers, | am not called on to decide, and as the 
principal trunk of the fallen tree has been destroyed, it 1s im- 
possible to find any vegetable history written upon its rings; 
but one likes to faney the legend true, and to call them, as the 
Arabs do, the ‘ Friends of Solomon ;’ whule, involuntarily, one 
speaks of them in the language of his father David, as ‘the 
cedars which the Lord hath planted.” One great charm of the 
encampment here, especially alter the socicty of the wood people 
of Eh’den, is the utter silence and solitude: it is such an in- 
describable comfort to eneamp out of the sound of village dogs 
and jackals, and to be able to leave one’s tent door open, with- 
out fear of an intruder. Perchance in the morning a pretty boy 
or a rosy-faced girl would lead a couple of hundred goats down 
one of the little dells, their bells tinkling softly as they passed, 
—but no other sound of man ever broke the silence. Nature 
herself, however, was never silent—the qcale here were extra- 
ordinarily loud, and the trees were full of little birds of the 
brightest green and gold plumage, with a sweet, clear note, 
while thousands of tiny lizards glided about everwhere : and to 
lie upon the soft sand and the dry bed of cedar spines, under 
the cool. green shade, listening to all these sweet sounds, 
lotting one’s thoughts wander back into the long ages of which 
these trees are standing witnesses, looking out the while over 
the hot, barren mountains, and down the many coloured gorge, 
to the snow-white coast, and the blue sea twinkling beyond, 
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with the horizon apparently half way up the sky (the effect of 
our lofty position ) —all this deliciousness is recompence enough 
for any amount of fatigue and trouble incurred in reaching 
them. The place has but one drawback—want of water, the 
nearest spring being three-quarters of an hour off ; and also that 
nothmg but the commonest provisions are procurable at 
Bscherreh. 


AVe were now 6,100 feet rbove the sea, and we had expected 
to be coider even than we were at Eh’den in the nights, but 
the Equinox approached, and we were told that it would be 
warm after that,—and so it proved ; the thermometer was at 
45° one morning, and at 67° at the same hour on the next day! 
We had come again to the time of the full moon, and this was 
indeed the place to be “ read aright” by its holy light ; night 
after night we used to wander through the moonlit glades, 
watching the light silvering the mountain, which stretches its 
giant arms with everlasting, strong tenderness round the 
ancient trees, and listening to the owls hooting here and there 
in the thick boughs. One night we had a still more beautiful 
and striking scene : it was the eve of the 14th of September, 
the day on which the Emperor Constantine is supposed to have 
seen the Cross of fire shining inthe sky, in consequence of 
which miraculous appearance both he and his whole army re- 
ceived the Gospel of true Licht, and Salvation through Christ 
was proclaimed throughout his dominions ; the festival is kept 
by beacon-fires lit upon every mountain-top in Syria, beginning 
with the Cedar mountain, besides bonfires in every village, 
handing on the good tiding}, as it were, from one to the other 
throughout the land ; it is a fine idea, and on a calm night, it 1s 
still finer in reality ; the flaries of each fire as they rose and 
fell in the night breeze shin/ng against the deep azwre sky, were 
exceedingly pretty, and evei'y here and there a long train of 
fire was laid up the side of the mountain, like a fiery snake, 
which, catching the wind now on this side, now on that, 
seemed really to have caugh ; also the wriggling, gliding motion 
of a living serpent. 


MUSIC. $25 


Layard mentions a curious fact that occurred when he was 
at Kouyunjik, of a sweet smell proceeding from some wood 
burning on a fire made by his workmen: they had taken one 
of the beams from the excavation, just where an inscription on 
the building denoted that the roof had been made of cedar 
wood, brought from the Lebanon 3,000 years before: this is 4 
doubly curious because the Cedars of Lebanon are not the Red 
Cedar so fragrant in burning, but a white which gives out no 4 
particular fragrance when burned : in one’s encampment there, 
one’s fire is always made of the small branches broken down 
by the wind; and some of the chips and shavings cut off from 
one of the oldest ‘ Saints’ which lies now upon the ground, | 
were put into ours, but no perfume came from it save that of 
the fresh resinous smell of any kind of pine-tree wood. Perhaps 
that proceeding from the cedar wood at Kouyunjik was only 
this resinous fragrance, which, though very sweet, is not that . 
of the red Indian cedar to which we are accustomed as a per- 


fume.—LHgyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by A. 
Beaufort. 

MUSIC. 

Awonc the gifts with which God has bestrewn the ways of i 
His children, the power to produce and appreciate sweet i 
sounds holds a distinguished place. The love for music is 

almost universal. The peasant and the peer alike own its 7a 


sway, and bow before its influences. There are few natures 
so debased as to be untouched by melody. I have been 
petitioned by some, who appeared callous to the most solemn 
appeals, and deaf to the most earnest entreaties from their 
teachers in a ragged school, just to be allowed to sing one 
more hymn, and have heard their voices blend harmoniously, 
and have seen signs of solemnity and emotion which | could 
hardly have believed possible. 

It is related of Handel, that having heard of a wonderful 
old organ in a little English village church, he repaired 
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thither with but one attendant, and having obtained the 
necessary permission and keys, entered the silent edifice, 
and sat down to the instrument. Having tested its powers to 
his satisfaction, he commenced a magnificent theme, and was 
soon oblivious of all surrounding circumstances. The old 
organ had never been so handled before. At one time a 
glorious chorus filled the old church, shaking the walls from 
their foundations, and thundering through the open windows 
in a volume of transporting sound. Then above the receding 
wave, the clear, sweet, pathetic, high notes would float like the 
voice of an angel repeating the burden of some exquisite 
melody, the offspring of the great composer's genius, then 
another part would join, like a silver tributary of the stream, 
and then another, and another, until the full volume of sound 
would again float along like g magnificent river of harmony. 
The villagers heard these entrencing sounds, and did not know 
what to make of them, they hastened to the old church, entered 
the open doorway, approached. softly up the aisles, and stood 
silent and awe-struck, listeniyg to the wonderful old organ, 
and its wonderful instructor. Handel knew nothing about it 
till he had‘ finished, and turning round, found to his great 
pleasure that a numerous and delighted audience were listen- 
ing tohim. Ihave no doubt he played a good deal more for 
them, and left them well pleased, for he was a man who loved 
to make those about him happy, whether they belonged to the 
village or the court. He had also a proper appreciation of the 
higher use to which Music could be applied. When his 
‘Messiah’ was performed for the first time before the king 
and his court, the monarch warmly congratulated him, and 
thanked him for the amusement he had afforded. ‘ Sire,’ the 
composer replied, ‘my object was not to amuse you, but to 
make you better.’ 

[shall never forget hearing about two thousand children sing: 


‘To bless thy chosen race, 
In mercy, Lord, incline, 
And cause the brightness of thy face 
‘im all thy saints to shine.’ 


} 
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They sang it to a fine old hymn tune called St. Michael's, 
lull of simple grandeur, and the effect was thrillingly solemn, 
The singing of children always peculiarly affects me: I am 
reminded of the words of their great Redeemer, ‘ For of such 
is the kingdom of heaven;’ and although their frail little 
bodies are suggestive of mortality, they also suggest the near 
approach of that moment when death shall be swallowed up 
in victory, and the faltering prayer of earth shall rise into the 
everlasting praise of heaven. 

The cultivation of the voice, or the study of an instrument 
isa pleasing and rational employment, and leads to results 
which make social mtercourse doubly attractive. Perhaps, 
there are few enjoyments more refining and refreshing than 
those which music affords. When the toils of the day are 
ended, and the family is united, what pleasure is there not in 
joining in the domestie concert, and taking a part in a loving 
concord of sweet sounds. Such evenings render home attrac- 
tive to young people, and often prevent them from wandering 
into scenes of danger and temptation, in search of the phantom 
pleasure, though with the unseen certainty of future pain. 

A Christian family thus engaged m enjoying one of their 
beloved Creator’s gifts is a pleasant sight, and by such a unity 


of taste and endeavour, the bonds of love are strengthened, 


and even selfishness is induced to inerease the happiness of 


others. and thus come over to the side of virtue. 
The taste for musie is far more extensively diffused now than 


in former times, and the consequence is, an immense supply of 


cheap music, much of which is of the most trashy description. 
Many of the compositions of the present day pander to 


frivolous tastes, or are brought out in connection with some 


object of popular ‘nterest to obtain a sale. Such should be 


carefully avoided, as they neither improve the mind nor the 
heart - but rood music, by the best composers, is how brought 


also within the reach of the million, and a moderate use ol 


this is both enjoyable and improving. 


A. H. 


+ 
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FAR FROM HOME! 


Dy seasons of unrest, 


Dearly love my thoughts to stray 
To a village west, - 
Where my boyhood ebbed away ; 
Where is seen 
The loved grden 
On whose sward | used to play. 


My spirit sits and snces, 
With a melancholy glee, 
O’er the artistic stc res 
Of the limner M¢ mory, 
Till I feel i 
Half the woe tt s§ saddens me, 


I gaze upon the 4 pot 
Where my beiny ’gan to be— 
The loved, though lowly cot, 
’Neath the alderferry tree— 
Till it seems 
In day dreams 
I behold reality. 


I see the sainted form 
Of my tmother at the door ; 
Phe chimney corngr warm, 
And the clean and sanded floor, 
With the pictures 
From the Scriptures, 
That hung the mantle o’er. 


The hallowed tones mine ear 
Seems with rapture to retrieve, 
When, moved by loving fear, 
And what saintly hearts believe, 
Praise and prayer 
Blended there 
In the morning and at eve. 
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Where many a winding lane 
Meets ite consecrated sod, 
I see the hallowed fane 
Where my fathers worshipped God, 
In the sure 
Faith, and pure, 
Of the Stem of Jesse’s rod. 


The churchyard, too, across 
Whose green sward in fear I hied, 
I see it as it was 
Ere its mounds were multiplied, 
Or the near 
And the dear 
Rested in it, side by side. 


I mark the village school 
Where my learning I obtained, 
Under her commanding rule 
Who like monarch in it reigned ; 
And where thrice, 
Through crude vice, 


1 a truant’s guerdon gained. 


I think I hear again 
All those hymns and psalms of praise, 
There sung in childish strain 
And in childhood’s happy days, 
And I feel 
The appeal 
Owns a spell that ne’er decays. 


Ah! sweet is it, in sooth, 
When, though far away we roam, 
The echoings of youth, 
And the memories of home, 
Point the thought, 
Blessing fraught, 
To a better home to come! 
Amo. 
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NATURAL HISTCRY OF THE MONTHS. 
DiscEMBER. 


‘When Winter cgmes, and beasts and men, 
Retreating from the field, 
Seek fire-lit home, and winter den ; 
In town or country still the same, 
God's love all living things proclaim, 
Their good dll seasons yield. 


‘ Therefore, for us, let seasons change, 

Let the sun shine or tempest raze ; 
Through street or forest still we'll range, 
And find God present in each spot ; 

His guiding hand in every lot ; 
His grace from age to age. Howlrrt. 


None who really and habitually feel the truth and beauty of 
the sentiment in the above lines will complain even of this 
month as gloomy and desolate. If we feel depressed and 
melancholy, let us rest assured that the fault is in ourselves ; 
either we fail in the mental and moral discipline which should 
teach us to look for briglituess even in a wintry day, or the 
bodily health, suffering probably from the want of sufficient 
out-of-door exercise, acts+disadvantageously on the mind; we 
cower over the fire, and shrink from encountering ‘ the rain 
and wind of dark December.’ Perhaps the night-storms have 
been long and loud; we listened to the wind as it shrilly 
whistled its defiance, or roared and howled as if in mortal con- 
flict, or moaned as in the very bitterness of despair, and when 
the late morning dawned upon us, even that has brought but 
little relief. The sky is overhung with a pall-like cloud, 
dense, and dark, and despondent, and the rain falls in ceaseless 
showers ; old trees look still older—lonesome places still more 
dreary—the woodland paths almost impassable from the heaps 
of fallen leaves—the ferns are shrivelled up—and on the moor 
the heather-bells, brown now rather than purple, rustle mourn- 
fully in the wintry blast. But ‘hope on! hope ever!’ Every 
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day is not like this, nor is our own spirit always so depressed 
and inelastic as it is now. If we are for a time to live under 
a cloud, whether real or metaphorical, let us not forget that to 
the eye of faith it is not impenetrable. Celestial luminaries, 
either of the day or night, are ever beaming in the illimitable 


ether, and the cloud of adversity, ‘which we so much dread,’ 
is nevertheless ‘ big with mercy.’ It is not in any sense good 
for us to bask in constant brightness. Just as uninterrupted 
sunshine would parch up the vegetable creation, wearying 
even the human eye, and we gratefully welcome the appear- 
ance of the rain-burdened clouds, so may we be thankful for 
the dark days of life—the times of privation and toil, provided 
only that they do their work in softening the rugged soil of 
our hearts, so that in due time there may spring up ‘the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.’ : 

The aspect of nature is often in a few hours totally changed. 
Frost, winter’s great enchanter, wings his way from the Arctic | 
regions, and arrests the flow of the stream, fringes the cottage 
eaves with icicles, and depicts on our window a wondrous | 
variety of scene—rocky defiles, hanging cliffs, lofty trees, 
graceful ferns, delicate sea-weed, or drooping plumes. How 
singular and, to us, how inexplicable it scems, that rarely do 
even the adjoining panes of glass present the same character 
of tracery ; one may be marked with lines free and flowing, 
the next may be covered with a close and intricate net-work ; 
possibly the texture of the glass may have something to do 
with it. The cold becomes more intense, and sometimes in a | 
single night a snowy veil invests faded meadow and brown | 
furrows, lofty mountaim and snug valley, in its soft and pure 


2overing. 


‘Fast falls the fleecy shower; the downy flakes 
Descending, and, with never ceasing lapse, 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate all objects ; Earth receives 

Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade, that feared the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil.’ 
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Acted upon by mysterious influences at which we can but 
guess, but partly moulded, doubtless, by varying currents of 
air, the drifted snow assumes the strangest forms: now per- 
pendicular like a wall, again swelling and falling in graceful 
undulations ; here it is swirled up in a mighty curve, there it 
looks as if the softest ripple of the ocean wave had left its 
impression on its surface, while from the horizontal bough or 
the cottage thatch it hangs ‘in great fringed masses like so 


much spotless tapestry. The boughs and twigs of the bare 


trees now stand out in bcld and black relief, and we are 
struck with the beauty of their net-work, each kind of tree 
having its own peculiar ;haracter. The oak, rugged and 
angular; the elm, sturdy in branch, butdelicately minute, in its 
endless ramification of twiy ; the beech, less complicated and 
more drooping; the graeful arms of the white-stemmed 
birch apparently grasping ‘yundles of sea-weed, so fine are the 
clustering sprays. And when the daylight fades away, and 
the curtains are drawn, aid we gather round the welcome 
blaze, there is still somethiiig-suggestive of forest scenery, for 
what is coal but the re iduum of pre-adamite trees and 
gigantic ferns? Yes, thos » black lumps were once waving in 
the clear sunshine, strangt birds flitted among their boughs, 
enormous sloths found both food and shelter among their 
branches, and monstrous iguanodons sported under their 
shade. But this phase of being wasended by some great con- 
vulsion of nature, and centuries of decay laid a heavy hand 
on the submerged forest, pressing down into one solid mass 
blossom, and leaf, and bough, and trunk, gigantic cane, and 
feathery fern. Perfect as a photograph, we still find these 
leaves and stems impressed on slabs of coal deposited in out 
museums, and not unfrequently can we detect the fibrous 
remains of vegetation if the common blocks which find thei 
way to our hearths. 

But we have wandered far enough from the natural history 
of this month of December in the nineteenth century, and by 
the talk about the coming Christmas, we are reminded of tle 
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wreaths that will be then twined for the adornment of that 
festive season. Rosemary, and laurustinus, and bay, and 
holly, will be in requisition, and, ‘last, not least,’ the once 
sacred mistletoe. This singular parasite ‘groweth (says 
Bacon) chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, sometimes upon 
hazel, and rarely upon oaks, the mistletoe whereof is counted 
very medicinal; it is ever green, winter and summer, and 
beareth a white, glittering berry; and it is a plant utterly 
differing from the plant upon which it groweth.’ One species 
of thrush is called the missel-thrush, from feeding in the winter 
on its wax-like berries, which passing through the stomach of 
the bird uninjured, germinate in suitable localities. This 
thrush frequents old orchards, and the outskirts of woods, and 
so early in the year as January, we may observe him perched 
on some tall tree, and trying a few notes of spring music. 
Though the insect world, so busy im the air during the 
summer months, is now mostly dead or torpid, the water is 
still peopled by many species, some visible to the eye, others 
requiring the assistance of the microscope to reveal the 
exquisite beauty and wonderful wisdom of their formation. 
Even when the ice must be broken to get at them, brisk 
water-flies may be seen skipping about, and water-snails are 
there, with elegant spiral shells. Microscopic objects are, 
doubtless, not so abundant now as in other seasons, but they 
may still be obtained from small ponds where there is plenty 
of vegetation. The tangled masses of conferve are sometimes 
matted together almost with the closeness of a manufactured 
texture. Wherever tiny bubbles of air are seen on the surface 
of the water, there you may be sure that the minute and hair- 
like vegetation is decomposing carbonic acid, and appropri- 
ating carbon to its own nutriment, whilst it sends forth oxygen 
to purify both water and air. In such a place, many varieties 
of infusorial life may be found. Let the end of a walking- 
stick be dipped into the green mass coating the surface of the 
water, and a skein-like portion be drawn up, and carried 
home for examination under a microscope of sutlicient 
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magnifying power. We quote the results from the curious 
and eloquent book, published during this year, on the 
* Marvels of Pond Life’ :—‘ Qur mass of conferva turns out to 
contain one of the most elegant specimens. Fine, hair-like 
tubes of an organic material, as transparent as glass, are 
divided by partitions of the ‘same substance into cylindrical 
cells, through which a slender ribbon of emerald green, 
spangled at intervals with sinall round expansions, is spirally 
wound. We shall call it ihe spiral conferva, its scientific 
name being Spirogyra Some other specimens, 
though less elegantly adorn id, make a pleasing variety in 
the microscopic scene; and ,ppended to some of the threads 
is a group of small crystal bells, which jerk up and down 
spirally twisted stalks. Thé&e are the bell flower animalcules 
of old observers; the Vorticelle, or little vortex-makers, of the 
present day. Other small creatures flit about with lively 
motions, and among them we observe a number of green 
spindles, that continually change their shape, while an odd- 
looking thing*crawls about after the manner of certain cater- 
pillars, by bringing his head and tail together, shoving himself 
on a step, and then repeating the process, and making another 
move. He has a kind of snout, behind which are two little 
red eyes, and something like a pig-tail sticks out behind. 
This is the common wheel-bearer, Lotijer vuljaris, a favourite 
object of microscopisits.’ The eggs of these animalculx are 
attached to water-plants, and are large compared with the 
creature by which they are deposited. The hydra is very 
amusing, from the variety of forms it is capable of assuming. 
Sometimes almost in the shape of a flower-pot, and the 
tentacles looking like plants growing round the edge; at 
other times, the body is elongated, and the tentacles hang 
gracefully down, like the feathery summit of a palm tree. 
Tiny buds may be detected, immature copies of the parent 
hydra, attached to it by a slender stalk, and soon fitted for 
independent life on their own account. Then there are the 
Tardigrada, ‘slow steppers,’ or water bears, funny little beings, 
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hke new-born puppies, only with eight, instead of four feet. ; 

These appear to belong to the family of spiders, and, like Ra 
them, they cast their skin at certain times. They do not, H | 
however, throw away their old coat, but use it as a protection 1a 
to the eggs during the process of hatching. aR] 

There are few years in which December yields more than a i } 
scant supply of flowers. The white blossoms of the laurus- HEI 

tinus, indeed, look gay in the shrubbery, and the Christmas ii 


rose, pale and almost colourless, may be seen on the borders. 


In mild seasons the China or monthly rose puts out its 


blossoms, and primroses and violets are occasionally found, 


Dut thisis a second, and scarcely natural flowering, and, there- 


fore, not to be looked for with any certainty. Promises of 
spring, however, there are in the shape of buds on the 


flowering currant tree, the honeysuckle, and others; the 


catkins, too, show themselves on the hazel bushes. Wrapped 


up securely in scaly folds. or covered with a downy or resinous 


coat, these buds are enabled to bear uninjured the cold and 


frost of winter. The design of these coverings is manifest 


from the fact that they are found only in northern countnes, 
the buds of trees in warmer latitudes being destitute of a like 
protection. The sap has almost entirely left the upper part, 
and gone down to the roots of the plant, so that in some shrubs 
it is no uncommon thing to find the extremity of the branches 
quite dry and brittle. And, therefore, the gardener chooses 
‘the fall of the year’ to transplant the trees and shrubs that 
would not bear moving at any other time. 

Evergreens are in their beauty through the winter, and we 
sec how well they are fitted by nature to encounter the storms 
and winds of this season of the year. Observe how unlike in 


their texture the leaves of the laurel tribe are to those of forest 


- 


trees in general, how firm and glossy is their surface, and, . 
besides, being seldom of any great height, how firmly are i 
these shrubs fixed in the ground, so as to resist the fury of the i 
blast. And in the ease of lofty trees, such as pines, which : 
still retain their covering, the leaves, if they may be so called, i 
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are spines, which stand firm ay bristles, and allow the wind to 
pass freely through them without offering the resistance to its 
course presented by the foliage of the oak, or elm, or chestnut. 
How impervious and beautiful in its glossy green is a holly 
hedge. Evelyn describes one in his day that was 400 feet in 
length, 9 feet high, and 5 feet across. 


We are now at the end of our pleasant task of describing 
month by month to our yoang’ readers, some of the most 
striking natural phenomena of the year. We may hope that 
some have been induced to examine for themselves the 
wonderful works and ways of our Father in heaven, and to 
observe in them all His benevolent design and His bountiful 
provision for the wants of all sentient beings. And let us not 
content ourselves with noticing the facts of natural history, or 
even with thoughts of its Divine Author, but may we strive 
and pray for a personal and living faith in Him—such an one 
as may yield patience and trust in the winter of adversity, 
affliction, and death—which alone will enable us with unhesi- 
tating confidence to look forward to the enjoyment of a 
brighter life, an immortal spring in the ‘ better land ’ above. 


Norwich ; E. b. 


CULTURE OF THE INTELLECT..—Religion smiles with approbation on 
the advocate of intellectual improvement. She has no jealousy of the 
success of the secular educationi#. She approves of what he does in his 
limited sphere, and is ready to suy plement his efforts. The complex being, 
man, having secular interests anc spiritual interests, a mind to be culti- 
vated, a heart to be regenerated, 1: soul to be saved, the teacher of human 
learning undertakes to make hir a scholar—that is his province. The 
teacher of revealed truth aims to bring him to the Saviour’s feet—to make 
him a Christian. Both are required for the full development of the 
character, as a man for this wo ld’s business, and for the next world’s 
realities, and there is no antagonism between the two. The one is the 
complement of the other; and ht best understands the whole question as 
embracing both worlds, who regards the culture of the intellect as but @ 
step towards the regeneration of the whole nature, not as superseding it. 
—Rev. William Swan. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Aut the religious teaching which my mother gave us consisted 
in being herself religious before us and with us. The constant 
flow of love, adoration, gratitude, and prayer, which rose from 
her own heart, was her simple and only instruction to us. A 


prayer, but a swift, short, expressive prayer, was associated 
with each little event in our day. This invocation was so 
appropriately connected, that it appeared a refreshment and a 
pleasure, instead of being a constraint and weariness to us. 
Our life under the care of this woman was a continual 
excelsior. 

Our mother, with this object in view, acted almost in oppo- 
sition to the more usual practice. Instead of commanding us 
to observe a wearisome form of devotion, by which children 
are often torn from their games, or roused from their sleep, to 
pray to God, and this not seldom, in spite of repugnance and 
tears, she caused our souls to find delight in those short 
supplications to which she smilingly invited us. She did not 


mingle prayers with our tears, but with each joyful little ; 
occurrence that happened during the day. , 


Thus, when we were all awake in our little beds, while the 
bright morning sun shone in at the window, and the birds 
sung gaily both in the trees and in our cages, while the steps | 
of the servants had been for some time heard moving about in 
the house, and we were waiting impatiently for her to come 
to us and take us up,—she ascended the stairs, and entered ' 
our room, her countenance beaming with goodness, tender- 
ness, and joy. She kissed us all in our beds, and then helped 
us to dress ourselves, listening to the joyful prattle of children, 
whose imagination, refreshed by sleep, pours forth at their 
awakening a flow of talk, like the chirpings uttered by a nest 
of young swallows under the roof when their mother ap- 
proaches. Then she said to us, ‘To whom do we owe the 
happiness we are now going to enjoy all together ? It is to 
God, to our heavenly Father. Without His care, this bright 
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sun would not have attain, these trees would have lost 
their leaves, and you, my poor children, would have neither 
bed nor house to shelter you, nor a mother to take care 
of you; and make you happy. It is right to thank Him 
for all He gives us at the beginning of this day, and entreat 
Him to grant us many otljer days like it.’ Then she knelt 
down by the side of our bed, she joined our little hands in her 
own, often kissing them first, and then recited slowly, in a low 
voice, the short morning prayer, which we repeated in the 
same tone, and with the same words. ..... How often, on 
summer evenings, whey we .walked with her in the country, 
where we collected flowers, insects, or bright pebbles from the 
bed of the Milly stream, she made us sit down by her side at 
the foot of the willow-tree, and there, while her heart was 
filled with pious rapture, she would talk to us awhile of the 
holy lessons to be drawn from those beautiful objects in crea- 
tion, which then delighted both .our eyes and our hearts. 
When we became interegted in these hich communings, and 
our eyes began to glisten with the emotions they called forth, 
she did not allow the tears that fell at such a season to be 
chased away by trifling ‘distraction or licht thoughts, but 
sought to turn all this ‘varmth of feeling into love toward 
God. <A few verses’ fro'n the Psalms, which she knew by 
heart, and which harmoni:ed well with the impressions made 
upon us by the scene, fell with reverence from her lips. They 
gave a holy association to what was most beautifal on earth, 
and a Divine expression t.) all our feelings.—Lamartine. 


I neanp the Yoice of Jesus say, 
I am this dark world’s licht ; 
Look unto me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy day be bright. 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In him my Star, my Sen ; 
And in that lizht of life ll walk 
Till travelling days are done. 


j Dr. Bonar. 
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A CHINESE LETTER OF THANKS. 


On my departure from Shanghai, at the end of 1857, several 
Chinese who had at different times been under my care, desired 
to send a letter of thanks, which was forwarded some months 
afterwards. It is written on fourteen large rolls, in gilt 
characters, on a crimson ground, and is beautifully executed. 
Though the letter contains much of fulsome compliment, it 
may not, perhaps, on account of its oriental character, be with- 
out interest, and a translation follows :— 

‘Transition of a souvenir presented to Mr. Lockhart by 
some native merchants and gentlemen in Shanghai on occasion 
of his return to England in 1857: 

‘RESPECTFUL EULOGIUM. 

‘Memento of the meritorious excellencies of the English 
surgeon, Mr. Lockhart, with a parting record on occasion of 
his return to his native land. 

‘Some people are met with in the world of whom a good 

action was never told, and who are parsimonious to the last 
farthing ; such deserve not to be ranked among men. Among 
those whom we esteem there are those who are naturally 
tender and compassionate, who are ready to assist those in 
straits, and with a laudable generosity of disposition apply 
themselves to succour the poor and destitute ; but the benevo- 
lent efforts of such do notextend beyond asingle village ortown, 
and their reputation is confined within given limits. But seek 
ve for those whose skill can reanimate decay, whose benevo- 
lence is typified by the summer shower, who consecrate their 
talents to the benefit of foreign lands, and practice their art im 
distant regions; such are truly difficult to be found,—rarely 
have they been seen. 

‘Mr. Lockhart’s intelligence is the gift of Heaven, while his 
talents are worthy of his country ; his stature is of portly bulk, 
his nose of graceful prominence ; in front he 1s a very Buddha*, 


* Literally, ‘Golden Grain,’ one of the names of Buddha. 
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and his fist is of spherical outline. Like Lew-Ching-tsze *, of 
: ancient times, he may be termed the nation’s gem; or like 
Jin-Yew-nien f, in the days ¢f yore, who was looked up to as 
: the juvenile sage. Freedom: from avarice he accounts his 
treasure ; his habitual feeling;, are those of indulgence towards 
others ; unwearied in doing ;;ood, a benign influence aitends 
his every action. On tlie aljrt, lest he should err in his per- 
: sonal conduct, he reflects the watchful virtues of the worthies 
of old. His words are no en pty sounds, but are always to the 
point, and every applicant meets with a ready response. In 
the transaction of business |? is guided by benevolence and 
justice, and his easy depo);tment surpasses the models of 


antiquity ; he guards his inyer man as he were approaching 


water, or standing by an abyss, and with amiable condescension 
he stoops to the humblest candition. By such praiseworthy 
bearing he was soon able to ga:n over the heartsof the multitude. 

* Formerly, when he thoug):t of visiting our poor country, un- 
daunted by the long and we: ry voyage, and the raging of the 
snow-white waves, he bade a {ieu to his sovereign, and warbled 
the * Bright blossom Exerting his efforts to expedite 
his journey, he ploughed the Jasper Ocean, and while tlie sails 
whistled in the breeze, he faced the trials and dangers un- 
daunted. His large and liberal mind was well qualified to justify 
the favours of his sovereign. while he appreciated the onus 0! 
his commission ; of youthful age, he was unanimously selected 
for the service of his country, and his office was the counter- 
part of the monthly ministers of state. Truly he was 
the genius of his country, ani he came to China to benetii the 
people. 


‘Thus we see this surgeen is skilled in the arts of Ke-p 


A minister during the Tang dynasty. 
tT A’ famous scholar during the six dynasties. 
4 + The 3rd ode of the Ist division of the 2nd part of the She-king ; an 
ode on the despatch of an envoy. 
$ A minister of the ancient Emperor Hwang-te; both minister 


and 


emperor are said to-have been profoundly skilled in medicine. 
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and Ilwang-te; in disposition he is tender to the helpless ; he 
stands on a par with the philosopher Ko,* and follows in the 
footsteps of the renowned Tung.t He divides his medicine 
into classes superior, medium, and inferior: and nicely ‘dis. 
criminates every variety of vapour, sound, and colour. Cuta- 
neous complaints yield to his treatment; his instrument is 
unfailing in result: internal distempers are under his control, 
nor does he need a long deliberation. With the receipt-book 
up his sleeve [, and the thrice broken arm, verily he is a phy- 
sician of repute, for the suecour of mankind; the first of his 
class, and the founder of his fame. 

‘ Hence his door 1s thronged by the sick, and the seats are 
all occupied by those seeking treatment ; as one leaves, another 
comes ; with consultation, and reply, he thinks nothing of the 
trouble. He distinguishes the true from the false: examines 
the case and tends it with care ; he draws from his blue bag a 
restorative, while the smoke floats over his alembuie. 
When the person becomes unnaturally sensitive to the changes 
of the weather, he removes the cold tendency as he were 
penning a memorandum, and restores comfort without the aid 
of medicine. W hen the bodily functions of it child become 
disordered, it is not necessary to enjoin abstinence from meats. 
Kquity he esteems weighty as the hulls ; wealth he recards 
lichtly as the autumn leaf. He has built a series of neat 
chambers for the convenience of his patients, and retains 
He receives no fee for 


il 


corps of servants to wait on the sick. 
his labours, but his ground is a grove full of almond-trees.§ 


* A well-known Buddhist writer, anterior to the Christian era ; generally 


known by the name of Paou-po-tsze. 
+ One of the immortals ; famed for his skill in medicine. 
+ An allusion to the above-mentioned Ko, who used to carry a book of 


ws 
famous prescriptions up his sleeve. 
S A reference to a famous physician of old, who would receive no reward 


from those who had derived benefit from him, but recommended each 
patient to plant an almond-tree before his door, as an acknowledgment 
of his gratitude ; when, in time, his ground was filled with these free-will 


offerings. 
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The medicine he dispenses is of a superior character, more 
efficacious than the water from the orange well spring.* His 
works of merit are uninterrupted; his fame is spread to the 
ends of the earth ; bystanders look on, and talk, telling of his 
private virtues; they rejoice to unite in sustaining his efforts, 
and strive to testify their admiration. 

‘Now he speaks of returning to his country on board a 
_double-decked ship. May he commence his journey on a 
fortunate day, and the way be marked out by felicitous stars ; 
by favour of the wind may the waves be subdued for a thousand 
million miles. Having been absent from his country and his 
native place for ten years and more, he will diligently hasten 
to the palace of his eters and exhibit the report of his 
labours. 

‘Her Majesty will express ‘her and extol the 
unfailing success of his practice. His colleagues will praise 
his excellence, for the un¢rring precision of his views. 
Eabitually correct and respe :tful, having never dishonoured 
his royal commission, further favdurs will be bestowed by his 
sovereign, and all will pray for blessings on his head. 

‘We now wish to do honour to his laudable propriety, and 
recall to remembrance his innate benevolence. We will play a 
few airs on the flute, and listen to the tune of the Dragon re- 
frain. Dejectedly we bid adieu at the eastern gate, and with 
wounded hearts we gaze over the water to the south ; turning 
around at the river’s brink, the sand becomes yellow, and the 
grass has grown white ; shaking hands at the bridge over the 
stream, the snow becomes black, and the clouds are obscure ; 
we are ashamed to say that we cannot carry Tsoo-Teih’s 
switcht, but, as a small apology, we present the whip of Jaou- 


® This alludes to one of the Sicu, “immortals,” who had a well, the 
water from which was a cure for a} complaints. 

+ Tsoo-Teih was a scholar of ti# Tein dynasty, who wishing to keep 
pace with his friend Lew-Kwan, utfertook to whip his horse, as they rove 
on together. 
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Chaon.* As the variegated sails move gently along, we look 


tar over the distance ,—happy the man ! May he return again 


. 
next year, when the migrating swallows come back in the 


spring. If our words are compared to the croaking of the 
frog, we |] 


ced 1¢ not, but freely express the feelings of our 
hearts. 


‘anita 
Presented py the undersigned thirty- two flourishing Chinese 
mercantile firms. ({lere follow the names.) 

the following iwenty-four wealthy Chinese gentlemen also 


subscribe to the above. (Here follow the names.) 

mid-spring month, on a fortunate day.’—Lockhart’s Med 
Missionary ta China. 


‘Ta-tsing d dynasty, Mien-fang eighth year (mow-woo, 1858), 


THE WOODLAND MAIDEN, 


Tue crass still shone with morning dew, 
Each flow’ret dropped a silvery spray, 
The river’s banks were clothed with gray, 


Which hid the aspen trees trom view, 


‘T'wo friends passed o'er the rippling flood — 
One old in years, yet cheerful still— 
They crossed the summit of the hill, 


And oped the gate of Dingle Wood. 


Along a path which poplars shade, 
Rose Kent, the woodman’s daughter, passed, 
With thoughtful step, but moved with haste, 


As they approached, the younger said : 


If Eden’s tints this vale have crowned, 
This maiden sure must be its Eve, 
So sylph-like, I can scarce believe 
Her gentle footsteps print the ground.’ 


wh wented a whip to his 
* A counsellor during the Chow dynasty, who presen ed a whi; 


jot “asi ‘his departure to another state. 
com patriot Sze-Hwuy, on occasion of his departure 


‘ 
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The senior smiled ; ‘ Indeed,” said he, 
“ Her form is fair, yet in that breast 
Sorrow and sin might give no rest ; 
Judge not alone by what you see.’ 


* But here a wondrous change was wrought, 
Rose Kent, whom I have often seen 
Most boisterous on the Village green, 

Was selfish, careless, hated thought. 


‘ Some Christian friend a Bible gave, 
She read, convinced ; deep wounded now 
By self despair, with humbled brow, 
She sought Him who alone can save. 


‘ The better part by grace she clfose ; 
Her life renewed became a fount 
Of good to all; ’twere long to count 
The kindly works and deeds of Rose.’ 


A tear bedimmed the young man’s eye— 
‘To me that book hath sealed been, 
While her clear eye, with faith serene, 

Can all its mysteries espy’ 


* And has the cause escaped thy view ?" 
His friend replied, ‘ Behold it here, 
E’en as a child, whose father dear 

Reveals a tale of something new. 


* No shadowy doubt his spirit tries, 
With simple, childlike trust he hears : 
So read that book, di: niss your fears ; 

And joy and peace will } ove your prize.’ 


W. H. Cirrrorp. 
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FASCINATION 
OR, 
THE CAT AND THE BIRD. 


My son had read meapaper onthe“ Music of Natural History” 
one evening, and early the next morning I descended into the 
garden to listen to the chorus of sweet melody which usually 
ushers in a fine day in early summer; and truly exhilirating 
was the harmony; all breathing joy and gladness, as birds, 
insects, animals, and leaves lent their separate notes, all the 
more perceptible in the stillness of earth which precedes the 
hour of human toil and energy. Suddenly, a small weak cry 
of most peculiar sound broke upon my ear. It seemed to 
indicate some distress, but was stifled and interrupted. Mov- 
ing quietly towards the spot whence the sound emanated, | 
perceived a small bird perched on a low branch of a tree. He 
was evidently quite young, and but newly fledged ; and unac- 
customed to flight, for he did not attempt to mount into the 
air, or even resort to the higher boughs. His powers were 
possibly almost suspended, for the httle creature seemed in an 
agony of terror—perfectly paralysed with affmght. His bright 
little eyes were dilated, his feathers ruffled, his wings hanging 
down ; and he seemed also utterly incapable of ceasing to gaze 
at the object of his alarm, while ever and anon he uttered the 
indescribable plaintive cry which had startled my solitude, 
Poor little bird, I thought, are you a wanderer from the 
parental nest ? or are you legitimately on a journeyof business 
making your first essay of gaining your own livelihood ? or 
are youa bold enterprising youth, bent upon manifesting your 
own independence of control or guidance? In any case, you 
seem likely to come to grief without a friendly interference. 
Curiously gazing round to discover the cause of the little bird’s 
distress, I at last perceived my favourite cat, comfortably 
ensconced in another part of the tree, and watching her victim 
with that calm satisfaction which presaged a sure capture, 
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whenever it suited her to pounce upon the little trembler, who 
appeared irrecoverably ‘ fascinated’ by that strange infiuence 
which seems granted to many animals of prey to assist their 
hunting skill, and which Dr. Livingstone asserts, from his 
personal experience in an encourter with an African lion, also 
mercifully lessens the fear and anguish of the conquered party. 
The little bird, however, looked as if suffering in a very high 
degree from the proximity of its assailant, though, of course, it 
could only have been from its iystinctive dread of the conse- 
quences ofits capture. It was too young to have witnessed 
much bird-catching, and it was too far from the cat to have 
experienced a grip from her talons. After watching them for 
a little while, compassion for the bird overpowered my zeal for 
natural history, and promising pussy some tempting morsels 
from my own breakfast, I called her away, and engaged her 
attention long enough for the poor bird to revive from his 
trance, recover his faculties, and fiy away to the nest, where, 
doubtless, he was warmly welcomed by the loving parents and 
affectionate brothers and sisters, whose home he had rashly 
ventured to quit in search of adventures alone. I fancied his 
song was rather tremulous, as he resumed his natural note 
of praise, and, perhaps, celebrated his narrow escape from 
unknown perils. 

How many youths and maidjns sally forth in the same 
manner, and for a season find the world as bright and sunshimy 
as my garden was that morning; and as many attractions m 
sweet sounds, rare sights,"or ple: sant companions; riches to 
be acquired, or business to be acc »mplished. Alas! while they 
are hopping from twig to twig, or fluttering in the mere enjoy- 
ment of existence, their enem:» prowls near—spreads his 
fascinations, and there “ bides his time,”’ watching so as t® 
ensnare by one way or another eyery heedless young creature 
who is willing to make trial of the delights he can offer. 

It is caid that snakes and serpents are most strikingly 
endowed with ‘this remarkable power of ‘fascinating’ their 


prey; rendering them not merely incapable of resistance, 
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but causing them to advance deliberately and willingly into 
the very jaws of destruction, If so, there can scarcely be a 
stronger or more appropriate illustration of the proceedings of 
Him who is designated in scripture, “ that Old Serpent.” 

Our English word fuseinate is derived, through the Latin 
language, from a Greek term signifying the bewitchment or 
enchantment of some supernatural agency, so compulsory and 
overpowering in its influence as to require the most strenuous 
effort to resist it, when yielding was undesirable. Ancient 
heathen writers distinguish two sorts of fascination, one through 
looking, or by the efficacy of the eye; the second, by words, 
and especially by malignant praises, i.c., flattery. Virgil and 
Horace mention both these sources of fascination. A writer 
of stall greater antiquity, in the book of Job, speaks of that 
‘secret enticing of the heart,’ which a Christian Apostle 
attributes te ‘seducing spirits,’ and which is often lamentably 
successful in leading the unwary astray, when fascination under 
more open guise would be manfully resisted. By common 
consent, we are accustomed now to restrict the word to that 
which invites our concurrence in a pleasant manner with 
plausible reasoning, much as the subtile serpent beguiled our 
first parent Eve, amidst the peaceful luxuriance of God's own 
paradise, as if to teach at the very outset of human life, that 
there was no place too sacred or too secure for a fascinating 
tempter to find entrance. In the present day, the allurements 
of gay company and graceful amusement, books and orations of 
refined taste, are often the baits offered by the cunning enemy ; 
not that these things are wrong in themselves, and if used in 
moderation, but it is so hard to detect the precise point at 
which innocent mirth degenerates into foolish jesting, that 
many a guileless youth and modest maiden have gone on step 
by step, into a vortex of evil, without heeding their path, till 
suddenly betrayed into haunts of vice, at which they would 
once have shuddered only to hear of. Happily, it is no longer 
fashionable, or customary, to press the wine cup upon guests ; 
yet drunkenness is not banished from our streets, and lads of 
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* ouarded education, and simple habits at home, are continually 
beguiled into intemperance, by the example of.thoughtless com- 
panions in business. This is no small matter, for when once 
a youth has been intoxicated, he loses his own self-respect, 
and is but too ready to rush into the mazes of dissipation 
which await him in the tavern, the theatre, the gambling-house, 
and other abodes of glittering vice, too objectionable for enume- 
ration in these pages. Few people watch society during the 
lapse of half a century without accumulating a long list of 


| persons who had for a season run well, but turning aside in 
different modes from the path-of discretion, had lost their 
sense of moral rectitude, and in order to procure funds for 
their inordinate pleasures, had recourse to forgery or fraud, 
which ended in exile for breaking the laws of their country. 
The melancholy details of modern crime call solemnly upon 
every individual to beware of the first step into “Bye Path 
Meadow,” however easy it may seem to the fect, or pleasant 
to the eye, or promissory of good and abundant food. Oppose 
a decided'resistance, to the first temptation to do wrong, for this 
resistance is easiest in the first tase, and he who steadily refuses 
the tempter’s earliest advances is free from many subsequent 
efforts, for the Scripture promise is, “ Resist the Devil and 
he will flee from you.”’ 
The affections lead some persons easily astray; they are so 


good-natured, SO weakly willing to qive pleasure to any one. that 
they are at the mercy of every chance acquaintance ; they do 
not stop to inquire whether they are doing right or wrong, but 
accede to every demand, comply with every request, and 
sometimes hurry into connections of which they afterwards 
bitterly repent. 

Permit a whisper here, to keep on guard from the fascination 
of flirtation and coquetry. The giddy trfling of an evening 
visit, the gay badinage of a dinner party, or the sentimentality 
of a moonlight ramble may mean nothing, but it often leads to 
perplexing entanglements between young men and lively 
damsels, from which it is difficult to effect an honourable re- 
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treat, and hasty and ill-assorted marriages have resulted o; nly 
to lead to life-long misery. 

Another class of fascinations are those of the tnfe]/ecs : when 
wit sharpens wit, and keen logicians make ‘e’en the worse 
appear the better cause’ by their brilliant sophistnes,— while 
the Word of Divine Revelation is to be received with the The 
plicit credence of a little child, the emanations of man’s mirit 
how far Lhey 


comport with the Divine knowledge, whether the ‘ doctrine’ he 


we are directed to pr to ‘try, to * 


‘sound? and clothed in * right words.’ For want of i(lue exami- 
nation there are now so many perverts from the simple religion 
of the Bible to those heresies which are made steals to the 
senses by sweet music, fragrant incense, gay processions, and 
corgeous ritual, Nay, the history of fanaticism shows that in 
every creed even fasting and the pain*of various bodil) 
tions have a strange fascination for some morbid te Inpera- 
ments. 

Then, again, poor human nature is so prone to conceit 
glorification, that many ingenious and inquisitive intel) 
beyond all belief, and plume themselves on being superior to 
every faith, able to detect error in every doctrine, ¢ ih in 
less rifted and thou ni, 


sparkles of wit or the 


every practice; and not a few, 
follow in their wake, faseimated by the 
plausible theories by which unpre tenets are set forth by 
orators, who thus try to avoid honest reasoning. The 
tion of fun is so irresistible to some hearts, that they jest and 


sri 


tell droll stories in exaggerated language to such a 


that the listener can searcely ever detect what 1s truth: at 
is fiction from their lips, as if they practically adopted the 

that ie were ntedct 


pliant French statesman’s assertion, 


to conceal man s opimons, rather than LO expan or avow 


them. But, dear young reader, remember that Jesus, the 
righteous Judy . Himse If assures us that for evi Ty | 


men shall sed they must 4 
There is a germ of truth in the old fable of a heath 


being invulnerable to all attacks save only in one part, ana tha 
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the spot which would seem least accessible to his enemies, the 
heel. In like manner, however watchful we may be, there is 
generally some avenue by which we are peculiarly open to 
temptation from ‘the world, the flesh, or the devil.’ The 
Apostle exhorts that we take special heed against that sin 
which doth easily beset us, and which seems so a part of our 
nature, that we scarcely recognise its influence as sinful, till we 
learn the true lesson that our whole heart is sick with moral 


cisease. 
LP. 


FRAGMENTS OF TIME. 


Ix order to achieve some good work which you have much at 
heart, you may not be able to secure an entire week, or even 
an uninterrupted day. But try what you can make of the 
broken fragments of time. Glean up its golden dusit—those 
reapings and parings of precious duration—those leavings of 
days, and remnants of hours, which soon may sweep ott into 
the waste of existence. And thus, if you bea miser of moments, 
if you be frugal, and hoard up odd minutes and half-hours, and 
unexpected holidays, your careful gleanings may eke out a 
long and useful life, and you may die at last richer in existence 
than multitudes whose time is all their own. The time which 
some men waste in superfluous slumbers, and idle visits, and 
desultory application, were it all redeemed, would give them 
wealth of leisure, and enable them to execute undertakings for 
which they deem a less worried life than theirs essential. 
When a person says, ‘I have no time to pray, no time to 
read the bible, no time to improve my mind, or to doa kind 
turn to a neighbour,’ he may be saying what le thinks, but 
he should not think what he says; forif he has not got the 


time already, he may get it by redeeming it.—Dr. Hamilton. 
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To this qnestion, who can reply Can you, indefatigable 
travelle rs, who by nicht and day, like the wandering Jew, ure 
marching onward, onward? No; in your journey through 
this world you enjoy the merry note which the bird of God 
flines out upon the air, and ask no more. 

Can you, intrepid hunters, who, at early dawn, taking fusil 
and pouch, start off in pursuit of game which is up and away 
before you? No; for at the hour when your foot treads the 
plain, the lark is already chanting above your head its daily 
matin song. 

Can you, indolent lady? Oh! no; for if your lips modulate 
2 nocturnal melody beneath the shady avenues of the park, by 
the soft moonlight, the nightingale alone replies. 

Well! what you have left undone, has been accomplished 
4 an academician, who has just informed the French Academy 

it what hour birds awake. ‘This academician is M. Dureau 
7 la Malle. For thirty years past he has been in the habit, 
spring and Summer, of retiring at seven o cloc’ in the eve ning, 
and rising at midnight 

M. Dureau de la Malle, rising at midnight, has evidently had 
an opportunity to anticipate the rising of the birds who inhabi 
his earden. I ought to add, that he had previously provided 
himself with the means of discovering the secrets of their little 
houscholds. The largest hospitality, the most attentive cares, 


had familiarized the wilde 1 birds. ) that he could \\ ith impu- 
nity visit them in their nests, touch their eg: nd their little 
oncs: and the birds, on then ‘part, r ied hi 1 touch- 


ing reciprocity, which opened to one science 1n perspec ive, An 
to the others the doors of the cupboar I. Finally 
feature has perfected their union, JM. | 
tect the families of the birds who come 
arranged an apparatus acainst the attacks of the cats, ' 
preceding years, had ma le great carnag 


the has been abie, by vis 
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mine the causes of the early or late awakening of cach species. 

We will mention the ordinary hours of awakening of the 
most common. These hours, from the first of May to the sixth 
of July, the period during which the experiment took plaee, 
were :— 

For the greenfinch, from one to half-past one in the 
morning ; 

For the linnet, from two to three ; 

For the quail, from half-past two to three ; 


For the blackbird, half-past three to four ; 
For the red-headed linnet, three to half-past three ; 
For the sparrow, five to half-past five ; 

For the tom-tit, five to half-past five. 

lt will be seen that the greenfinch is the earliest, and the 
sparrow the latest riser among the birds observed. Who 
would believe that the sparrow, that hungry and thievish 
bird, is at the same time the laziest of his species? So 
observation tells us. 

But this general rule of the rising of birds is subject to 
exceptions; that 1s to say, the birds often anticipate the hour: 
to what shall we attribute this fact? M. Dureau de la 
Malle is able to inform us: we will allow him to speak for 
himself :— 

‘On the fourth of June, the linnet and the blackbird com- 


menced their song at half-past two in the morning. Struck 
with this anomaly, | went to. inspect their nests, and found 
their broods. I thought at fir A that it was a manifestation of 
parental joy ; but I soon became convinced of my crror. The 
necessity of labouring more honrs to feed the increasing family 
had hastened their rising by an hour and a half; and I could 
see by the moonlight the parents constantly occupied in set ke 
ing on the grass and flower-beds the insects and other aliments 
which were to serve as nourishment for their offspring.’ 

On the 26th of June, the sar ie fact was observed with regard 
to the quail. Admirable lingfinct of animals, which teaches 
them to sacrifice their repose <o the necessities of the family, 
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and to anticipate the dawn, that the wants of their little ones 
may, on awakening, be supplied! Whata profound and poetic 
lesson for man! 

Sometimes the birds are deceived in the hour. Thus, a 
linnet awoke nt half-past twelve, and bevan to sine Onan ACACIA, 
a few paces from the window where the lamp of the observer 
was placed ; it had mistaken the licht of the lamp for that of 
the sun: but very soon perceived its error, and, confused and 
ashamed, went to sleep evain. At our own abode. in the 
vicinity of London, we are often delighted by the songs of 
the blackbird or thrush. nt eleven or twelve o clock nt nicht. 
when the moon shines brightly upon the quiet earth. 

A tamed blackbird, which was in the habit of returnine 
every evening to its cage, was forgotten in the court. Ail 
midnight the lamp was lighted, and the blackbird, which had 
until then slept profoundly, awoke, and aroused the whole 
house by singing the airwhich had been taught him. 

To these the untamed blackbirds replied, and from 
midnight till seven o’cloeck in the morning the tame bird and 
the wild ones sang as loud as they could. The wild birds were 
certainly guided hy a. mistaken leader. It was not the sense 
of sight, struck by the light, which occasioned the musical 
exhibition - for their nest was at some distance from the library, 
and in clear weather, and at the full moon, blackbirds sing only 
half an hour before day, except when they have young, and 


need more time to procure food. 


ur readers will understand VV hy we have not mentione ) the 
nightingale. Mivery one knows that this bird commences when 
other birds cease, and sings only while the female is setting, as 
if to becuile the fatigues of maternity, As soon as the little 
ones have pierced the shell, the songs cense ; for the parents 


y tamilY Tit? the Lyme 
must seek nourishment for the youne aim I Gui 


when the nightingale had flang on the evening breeze the 
winged strophes of his admirable songs. 


Kr nings at Home. 
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THINGS OLD AND NEW. 
Tae. History or a Youturun Crecre. 


CHAPTER Vi.—-THE ROD AND THE CROSS. 


‘To brighten for the Ethereal court 
‘A soiled, earth-drudging heart.” 


‘An, what light-heartedness there isin youth, it makes me 
feel young again to see it!’ said kind. Mrs. Challinor to her. 
self, as she watched. her guests on the morning after the party.. 
A lovely autumn. day, with its bright sunshine and fresh in- 
vigorating breeze had just commenced. The Park Grove 
civcle were returning home according to the first arrangement, 
it having been discovered that Geoffry Challinor was also 
called away by business, so that he could rot meet William 
till the next week.. But before they went, Richard Wykeham 
had resolved on ‘one drive tandem’ round the shrubbery, and 
the merry. shrieks of the girls who were thus being jolted along 
in a light chaise, drawn by pony and donkey down the steep 
lane, and round and round the bowery path which bordered 
a triangular plantation of shrubs just outside the lawn gate,— 
first, brought. out. Mrs. Challinor. 

The others soon came up, leaving Richard to unharness his 
romantic equipage, and to see that the pony was put with his 
proper yoke-fellow into the carniage.. As, it. seemed hard to 
part, it was arranged that the whole group should ‘ ride and 
tye,’ to the little railway statiou, Marian, Phillis, and Richard, 
returning in the phaeton. Slight alterations in dress, were 
soon made, many grateful adieus tendered.tothe kind hostess, 
and then the youthful party set out im good earnest down the 
steep bowery lane. Mrs. Challinor, in her warm-heartedness, 
eould not refrain from watching them at the gate once more. 
On they went, down into the dingle, casting back affectionate 
glances to her, while their ringlets and their ribbons fluttered 
in the breeze, and their long dresses swept the brown and 
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yellow leaves from their quiet nooks in the hedgerows, their 
merry voices still chiming on. 

When the Misses Browne and their friend returned to Park 
Grove, they found that William was just about to leave home 
for a little cottage on a distant moor; where he had resolved 
to shut himself up till he could obtain peace with God; nor 
could all his sisters said’ of Mrs. Challinor’s wishes for the 
next week, with regard to himself and Geoffry, induce him te 
forego this plan. It was six weeks before he returned, joy 
beaming in his face ; but even then his distrust of himself was 
so great, that he asked and obtained permission of his father 
to. go: immediately to Canada, that he-might break away ati 
ence from all his old associates: 

Meanwhile, Susette had entered earnestly upon her work of 
instruction in Mrs. Washington’s family. 

Reluctantly, indeed, had her relations consented to this step; 
but the path seemed so plain, and Susette was so firm in her 
resolve, that none dared oppose. ‘The very first month of her 
sojourn with these strangers seemed to prove her mission. 
It was hers to propose and conduct family worship in a house 
which had never heard the voice of social prayer before, and 
this service she carried on with a firmness which never quailed: 
Mrs. Washington herself became a changed person, and the 
children delighted im their Scripture studies more than in any, 
other lesson. Truly Susette in those days was led! to the very 
front of the battle; but she knew now on whose side she was, and 
gladly she took up her cross, feeling it light in comparison 
with that miserable load of doubt which had tormented her 
heretofore. This was now left behind‘ in her earnest Christian 
race, or forgotten in the strenuous action which required all 
her soul. Susette now found that the more we do for God, 
the more we feel inclined to do. Her hands, her heart, were 
now more full of work for others than ever in her life before, 
and yet that large circle could not satisfy her cravings for 
usefulness. In proof of this, take a letter written to her friend), 
Lillie Browne, about this time. After stating that Phe 
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had had a relapse, which compelled her to go with her mamma 
for change of air to Hastings, and that during this absence 
she had to visit the poor peaple and attend to the ‘boys, in 
addition to her usual duties, Susette continues— 

‘Now, dear girl, will you join me in prayers for dear 
Emmeline’s spiritual welfare, and also for her restoration to 
health, if it be God’s will? And will you join us both in 
petitioning for the salvation of poor Lizzie Mayhew, who is, | 
fear, at the point of death, and still unprepared for the awful 
change, though she has had many and faithful warnings. I 
cannot get her to answer me on the subject of religion, though 
you know we used to be so intimate when I was at home. 
She clings to life with the greatest tenacity, and my soul is 
grieved for her. Her sister Sissy, too, needs our prayers, for 
her little head is turned with love and nonsense. Adieu, 
dearie ; may God bless you through this year and through all 
eternity. May we all meet in heaven! 

‘Your attached friend, 
‘Suserre Owen.’ 

Had Susette, then, no heavy, painful cross at this time? 
You shall hear. I have said that Mrs. Washington was a 
changed person, as far as one might judge. Every effort made 
by Susette for reform was seconded by her personal approval, 
yet she continued to mix with the irreligious circle in which 
she had been brought up, as it included all her nearest and 
dearest friends. It was left for Susette—a young girl scarcely 
more than twenty years of age—-to point out in what things it 
was necessary for her to come out and ‘ be separate.” As was 
natural, she shrank from encountering scorn unnecessarily, 
but the trial came at last. A lady, an old friend of Mrs. 
Washington's, of great literary talent, but of infidel principles, 
resolved to stay in the house that she might see what new 
ideas were gaining ground there. In the drawing-room, 
during the first evening, she greatly admired Susette, for, 
anxious to disarm prejudice, the young governess sang and 
played, and was unusually brilliant in conversation. But 
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when morning came, and the master of the house had left, 
Mrs. Washington tremblingly asked Susette whether it would 
not be better to take the children alone into the library for 
prayers. Then Susette remembered her covenant with God. 
‘No!’ she said. ‘ We must be firm, dear Mrs. Washington. 
[s it not written, if we deny Him, He also will deny us? Did 
not Jesus Himself endure the cross, despising the shame?’ 
The service, therefore, proceeded as usual, the tones of the 
courageous young confessor scarcely faltering, though she 
could not but notice that the stranger sat bolt upright among 
that kneeling company, twirling her thumbs in open contempt, 
with marked scorn on her lip. At evening, when the master 


of the house returned, this ridicule was expressed in keenest: 


satire on poor Susette, and the infidel guest left on the follow- 
ing morning, declaring that she had been driven out by Metho- 
dism. It was easy to spread the report among her irreligious 
friends that Mrs. Washington had become insane through the 
management of her governess, and this taunt, reaching Mr. 
Washington’s ears, made him completely furious. His stormy 
threatenings, however, only more plainly revealed the truth 
that in a few short months Susette’s principles had made 
great way in his family. The girls clung to her as to a sister ; 
Mrs. Washington, guided by her advice, seemed altogether 
changed in her firm mildness; and even the lads stood up, 
reminding their father that Miss Owen was a lady as well as a 
Christian, and should be treated as such. Mr. Washington 
found he had gone too far; he apologised, but none the less 
hated the good resolves which he was unable to shake. 
Hitherto he had admired Susette for her external qualities ; 
but from that time, with satanic vengeance, he resolved on her 
spiritual ruin. It would be strange, he thought, if such a 
young girl as that might not be drawn away, and made to 
renounce her religion for the charms of pleasure. Accordingly, 
the most attractive invitations, the most fascinating scenes 
were contrived with pressing kindness for the two elder girls, 
in which Susette must join. Mrs. Washington rejoiced to have 
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it so, knowing that Susette’s presence and quick apprehension 
would save her daughters from much evil. Susette hesitated, 
feeling this was, at least, dangerous ground, but yielded at 
last, thinking it her duty, as far as she could; to disarm re- 
sentment, and fulfil her duty to her charge. She did not 
reckon on the advantage which her own inward enemy would 
thereby gain. Years before she had confessed to her early 
friends that ‘love of admiration was one of her besetting sins.’ 
Alas, how was she then beset from without as well as within ! 
Day by day the most subtle and seductive flattery was poured 
into her ear. Day by day her difficulties and dangers grew 
more pressing andapparent. The autumn of that year, so well 
begun, brought no fruits of joy and peace. Yet it was not 
tall afterwards that Susctte found out the cause— it tras because 


she had laid down her cross—the cross which was her strength 


and shield, to attempt a compromise with the world. 

Coming out of the opera one bleak, rainy night, Mr. 
Washington missed his carriage, and Susette and. Emmeline 
were compelled to walk some yards down the wet street in their 
satin shoes. This exposure brought a violent attack of illness 
on Susette. Her hitherto strong constitution seemed all at 
once to give way. After her recovery, she was obliged to have 

° some weeks’ rest, and part of this time was spent with the old 
circle at Park Grove. 

‘Do you think you did right to go to the opera, dear 
Susette ?’ asked Annie, one day, as they sat together on the 
old sofa by the window in the little boudoir up-stairs. 

‘Well, dearie, I do not thmk it was wrong for once. We 
could not help ourselves. Mr. Washington had bought the 
tickets, and he would have been enraged beyond measure if 


we had refused to go. When Emmeline is of age, she will have 
property of her own, and be partly independent of her parents ; 
but at present she is a minor, and must obey them. Besides, 
these gaieties do not hurt Emmeline—she is like me, she sees 
too much of the hollowness and trickery of the world to be 
drawn aside by its gewgaws.’ 
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‘But we should never join in what we despise,’ said Annie, 
decidedly. ‘I cannot: help thinking your illmess, darling, 1s a 
punishment on you for not standing out against these worldly 
follies. You know if we will not take up the cross, we must 
endure the rod.’ 

Ah! dear reader, there is a difference between the cross and 
the rod. Have you ever considered it? Many Christians, it 
seems to me, strangely confound the two, callmg every trial 
which befalls them ‘across,’ whether it have anything to 
do with Christ or not. Whereas, it is plain from Bible words 
that the trne ‘cross’ is some task or trial taken up FoR 
Curist’s SAKE, and in humble imitation of Him, accepted at 
Christ's hand with a joyful, if bleedmg heart, and given as 
a freewill sacrifice. Alas, 1 fear there are not many of us 
who can attain unto this! Too often, our trials are only a ful- 
filment of that warning voice, ‘ I will visit their transgressions 
with the rod.’ 

Many there are who begin life with dreams. Celia and 
Marian were both varieties of this class. Such are apt to 
shrink greatly from the plaim cross of self-denial, which Christ 
proposes to those who would be worthy of Iiim, though a 
poetic cross will often fire their zeal. Beauty, whether seen in 
character, art, or nature, is unconsciously their idol, and they 
cling to it in one shape after another, only to be driven away 
by their Father’s rod. It is only when they find that ‘ Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,’ is written upon all created things, that they 
turn fully towards beauty which is infinite and divine ! 

Another class of mind begins life with doubt. To this 
Susette Owen and Geoffry Challinor, though very different, 
both belonged. In them the reasoning, mathematical faculty 
was strong, while imagination, with its train of phantasies, was 
from the first put aside as altogether an unworthy counsellor. 
Everything with them must be proved and demonstrated, before 
it could in any degree be trusted. The slightest apparent dis- 
crepancy involved the utter rejection of any doctrine. To such 
minds science opens a vast and tempting field of discovery, 
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and older Christians often shudder as they see young adven- 
turers launching on that perilous voyage. But let such anxious 
ones read the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, and take comfort. 
‘The Creator of the ends of the earth’ is the God of science. 
The deepest discoveries which man can make are but as the 
light splashing of an oar into his fathomless ocean of wonders. 
Yet, undeniably, there isa danger even here. The proud heart 
of man is not always humbled by the discovery of God’s 
infinite greatness. Often, indeed, it dares to rebel against 
Him, and, as it were, to struggle with Him concerning the 
only way of approach to. Him,-through His Son. Then, it 
will shut itself up at a distance from Him, as though it would 
try whether a finite soul might not live alone, apart from the 
Creator ; a sinner withortt a Redeemer! Ah! what hours of 
misery, what days and months of agony, do these proud souls 
endure! Yet the Creator, Saviour, in His mercy knows how 
to humble these, and draw them to Himself. In His provi- 
dence, He often brings them ta the fore-front of the battle. 
Here they see their utter weakness. At the point of the 
sword, as it were, they have to gain every degree of faith. 
Then they call upon the Lord, and in His name cut the gordian 
knot of Satan. Then, aftér the fight, they find the truth, as 
it were, alive and unhurt amongst the wounded and the slain. 
In’ other words, it is some try ng task, some difficult and 
perplexing post, amidst the rub and wear of practical life and 
strife, which at last in sheer despair is taken up by these 
unbelieving hearts as a cross, 


‘E’en for His name’s dear sake,’ 


and suddenly they prove how strong, how simple, and how 
wise is the truth of God. 
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PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARY POWELL.’ 


Wuen | hear a lady saying, with a constrained air, ‘ I have 
a little girl who is very peculiar,’ 1 generally think, ‘ What a 
disagreeable child she must be ;’ for | have often observed that 
persons, to imply that some one is very captious, or capricious, 
or conceited, or in some way what she ought not to be, say 
‘she is rather peculiar.’ 

Peculiarity does, indeed, only stand for singularity, whether 
good or bad, and there are some kinds of peculiarity which I 
Wish were more common. 

Sir James Brooke, for instance, is a peculiar person. Being 
obliged to leave the Indian army on account of ill health, he 
took to yachting, and after training his sailors two or three 
years in the Mediterranean, he ventured out with them into 
the wide ocean, and sailed to the distant island of Borneo. 
Here Captain Keppel found him, some years afterwards, civil- 
izing the natives, defending them from their cruel foes, the 
Malays, and opening the way for Christianity. ‘ Fortune and 
life,’ said he, ‘ were all 1 had to give—fortune and life I resolv- 
ed to bestow.’ Very peculiar words, indeed! I wish they 
were not so much so. 

Garibaldi, again, is a peculiar man. He embarked with a 
thousand men and conquered Sicily. He sent the Neapolitans 
word that he was coming to subvert their government on a 
certain day, took three days start of his army, and walked into 
Naples from the railway station accompanied by three friends. 
He presented the two kingdoms he had won to his sovereign, 
and then went home to his little island to plant potatoes and 
cabbages, and dine on thick milk. 

There is something peculiar about Queen Victoria. She is 
a peculiarly good wife, and good mother, and good mistress of 
a family, and a peculiarly good Queen. She is a peculiarly 
early riser, peculiarly temperate in her diet, peculiarly able and 
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willing to bear the fatigues of travelling by land and by sea, 
peculiarly favoured with fine weather on public occasions, 
peculiarly loved by her people, and respected by all the world. 

I have known peculiar people in private life. My mother 
was peculiar in her love of truth. <A falsehood filled her with 
grief and indignation: she accounted it quite as bad as dis- 
honesty. She spurned concealment, prevarication, equivoca- 
tion, insincerity of every kind; and considered them all to 
argue a contemptible moral cowardice. She carried this to 
what some people thought an extreme: but a thing can but 
be right: it cannot be extremely right—right w right; in 
calling it so, you say enough. 

I knew a boy who was peculjarly neat in his habits. His 
motto seemed to be ‘ A place for everything, and everything in 
its place. He liked to have his little room as tidy as a ship- 
steward’s storeroom. It was w)nde?ful what a miscellaneous 
collection it contained, but everything had its shelf, its drawer, 
or its peg. | 

I knew a girl who was peculsirly humble-minded. She was 
very clever; she drew, and played, and did many things well, 
but she was not in the least vain. She was very beautiful, but 
she was not in the least vain. There are many, I am glad to 
think, who ‘do justly and love mercy, but she did something 
besides—she ‘ walked humbly with her God ’— and with her 
fellow-creatures too; and in this she was peculiar. 
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VISIT TO A COAL PIT. 


A payY’s work in a principal northern coal-pit is well worth 
seeing. Presuming that we have taken up our abode some 
fine summer evening in a pit-village, either at the comfortable 
residence of the chief agent, or at some primitive hostelry, not 
so pleasant as primitive, we retire ready to rise early, even at 
the summons of the cock’s shrill clarion. At about four 
o'clock in the morning, and perhaps earlier, if so appointed, a 
‘caller,’ a man so named, gocs the round of the hewers’ 
houses. He announces in familiar phrase the ‘time to go to 
pit.' Hastily robed, we set forth to join our friends, full of 
interest in them and their labour. Stepping out into the dim, 
struggling light of the grey morning, we see one and another 
of the hewers quitting his humble roof, suitably equipped for 
his dark descent and his day’s duty. One may have a pound 
of pit-candles dangling at the botton-hole of his flannel jacket, 
another his tin can of cold tea under one arm, a third Ins bag 
of provisions, and a fourth some implement of his trade. If 
versed in their patois, which is peculiar, and occasioned us the 
trouble of framing a glossary for our own convenience, we can 
join in the conversation as we cross the blackened grass, and 
pass the stunted herbage and hedges. Arrived at the colliery, 
we exchange our own for a complete pitman’s dress, ready for 
use in the counting-house. Standing at the edge of the pit, 
while things are making ready, we may glance round, and 
note the tall engine-chimney, the black coal-sheds, the as yet 
motionless train of coal-waggons, the early sunlight playing 
faintly upon the darkest and most forbidding surfaces, the 
gathering workpeople as one and another converge to that 
common centre—the pit’s mouth, the waking up of the whole 
scene from its brief silence and rest, the panting of the steam- 
engine, the revolution of the pulley-wheels over the shaft, the 
alternate motion of the double ropes, and, lastly, the sudden 
summons of the man at the edge, ‘the banksman,’ whose 
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duty it is to see all things living and lifeless up and down the 
shaft. ‘Are ye all ready?’ is his inquiry. ‘ Ready,’ is our 
reply—and now for thé descent. 

The old method of descending was by a ‘corf,’ or strong 
basket, hooked on by a chain to the rope that hung down the 
shaft. Stepping into this, the men would swing down the 
dark hollow gaily and readily, but not always safely. An 
older method still, much adopted and preferred by the old pit- 
men, and often by the young ones, was passing down and up 
‘in the loop.’ The pitman inserts one leg into a loop, formed 
by curving the terminal chain, and hooking it back upon an 
upper link, and then twines his arms tightly round the rope 
above. In this way he descends through any depth, and, as 
he alleges, with greater safety than in a bucket, out of which 
he may be ejected, while nothing, except the breaking of the 


rope, can harm him in the loop. 

The safety-cage is simply a vertical railway carriage, running 
down and up upon ‘ guides,’ and thereby introducing into the 
shaft the improvements of the iron road. Into one of its 
square, narrow compartments, we now crouch together with 
one or two of the men, others get into an upper compartment, 
and down we move, easily and safely, having need only to 
take care that hands or fingers do not hang beyond the edge. 


or twelve hundred feet down in the world, or in the deeper 
mines, some fifteen hundred. feet. In an old iron tub, into 
which we entered by a step-ladder, we descended in time past 
down the then deepest perpendicular shaft in the world, which 
was nearly evght times as deep as the Monument of London isk igh, 


| Four or five minutes of such easy motion carry us a thousand 


and which formed, all the way down, an enormous chimney 
for the outlet of foul air. No apse of time will obliterate the 
strong impressions we received, and still retain, of our oscilla- 
ting descent and ascent of the extraordinary ‘ upcast shaft’ at 
Pemberton’s Pit, near Sunderland. We have heard it nar- 
rated that the late Empero: Nicholas, when visiting this 
district in his youth, oes ty to descend a shaft far less 
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formidable than this; but upon arriving at its mouth in the 
morning, and being requested to step into the swinging basket, 
he hesitated, made further inquiries, and finally retreated. 
Upon arriving at the bottom of the shaft, we tarry until the 
hewers have secured their tools, their candles, or theit Davy 
lamps. Soon we proceed with them into the interior, having 
first learned from a ‘ deputy wasteman,’ who had been round 
most of the working galleries, ‘that she’—the pit—‘is safe.’ 
Two and two we proceed along the mainway, each of us having 
a pit-candle stuck in a lump of clay, and the latter placed 
between two fingers, or in the palm of the hand. Still stumb- 
ling onward, we get forward without serious mishaps. Soon, 
however, we advance beyond the open and comparatively lofty 
mainway, and enter into the more difficult passages of the pit. 
Here we diverge into side streets or lanes, and here we are 
compelled to bend down and diminish as much as may be our 
natural altitude. The Guards would find a long march here 
particularly painful. The hewers, *‘ to the manner born,’ and 
generally rather stunted and curvilinear, are quite at home. 
A form like that of a note of interrogation could not be better 
adapted to these narrow and low passages than the body of a 
practised hewer. On one occasion, in the interior windings 1n 
the deep Pemberton’s Pit above alluded to, we found it ex- 
pedient to lie lengthways on an iron ‘ rolley,’ or low, long 
wagvon-carriage, and to suffer ourselves to be wheeled in and 
out, face upwards, by a short lad, and we found this both the 
most expeditious and the least injurious mode of progress. 
It saved the head blows from projecting stones, and the feet 
falls from unseen stumbling-blocks. On the present occasion, 
we follow hard after our leading friends on foot. At a certain 
place they pause ; candles must now be discarded ; the gas of 
the mine is here more plentiful, and has less ready escape. An 
officer of the pit delivers Davy lamps, lighted and locked, and 
away we go, with more safety, but less illumination, prepared 


to enter the dark corners and encounter the dangers of the 
penetralia of the pit. 
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After innumerable and perplexing divergences, which would 
render our return, if alone, absolutely hopeless, we arrive at the 
‘face of the working,’ or a place where the hewers may hew 
the coal. ‘The pick and spade are the hewer’s only tools, and 
with these and a few wedges he must tear down the mineral. 
To hew well is a work of skill as well as of strength, and men 
must be early practised in it to earn high wages by piece- 
work. It is the highest as well as the hardest work in the 
pit. ‘To hew deftly below is equivalent to governing or guid- 
ing skilfully above ground. ‘The hewer’s pick is therefore to 
him what his baton is to a military marshal. In tolerably 
thick seams of coal, of five or six feet and upwards, hewing is 
more a work of strength than skill; but in the narrower seams 
skill predominates. In these the arm is confined, the blow is 
shortened, the pick is impeded, To gain space by adaptation 
of position, you may see one hewer kneeling down on one or 
both knees, another squatting, another stooping or bending 
double, and occasionally one of more lying on their sides, or 
on their backs, picking and pegging away at the seam above 
them. If the seam be hard a; well as thin, and the man’s 
position confined, it is manifest.that he cannot get his strength 
to bear in full, or his full me: of coals. In such cases, he 
is bathed in perspiration, $e of semi-nudity, and en- 
veloped in floating and clinging coal-dust. Half an hour in 
such a place, as a mere spectator, is enough to disqualify you 
for future pleasures in the pit,.and enough to enable you to 
) form an opinion of the hard and ‘ drouthy wark’ which some 

thirteen thousand men are daily performing for our con- 

venience in these counties. Add to this the very faint light 
imparted by the Davy lamps, the constantly thickening atmos- 
phere, the exhalations from living beings, and the putrescence 
of decaying wood and animal substances, all exaggerated by 
heat, and not diminished by any free current of air, and you 
may conceive what we have experienced on several occasions 
when we have spent three or four hours in such places for the 
purpose of forming an intimate acquaintance with the work 
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and workpeople of these collieries. How often have the hewers 
exclaimed as we proceeded to grope our backward way towards 
the shaft, ‘ Now, Maister, thee mind thee tell our Queen and 
her husband how hard we wark down here. Don’t thee be 
afeered to tell them all thee’st seen !’ 

The interior of one of the great northern mines is almost 
an underground city. It has its long main street, like the 
Strand or Cheapside ; its numerous side streets branching off 
right and left ; and its common roadways for the traflic of the 
pit. There exists a map of the whole, like a map of London; 
every pathway is known and named, and the localities of all 
the work and workmen can be studied in plan in the colliery 
counting-house. The daily work of the mine is conducted 
upon the best-arranged principles, and according to strict 
discipline. The resident ‘viewer’ is supreme, and has sub- 
ordinate viewers, overse@s, deputy-overseers, and wastemen, 
lamp-keepers, and other officers, who have each their depart- 
ments, and discharge their duties assiduously. In the viewer's 
office, or the counting-house, you may see regular drawings, 
showing the extent and progress of the workings, the line of 
the dislocations of the strata, sections of important parts, large 
sketches of furnaces, shafts, and engineering apparatus, records 
of the temperature of the mine, of courses and quantities of 
ventilation, directions of the air-currents, and memoranda of 
remarkable eruptions of gas, feeders of water, and other 
matters of mining interest—not to refer to the regular 
accounts of the establishment, which are neither few nor 
small. Then there are the repairing works of the ‘ Raff Yard,’ 
where old waggons, iron-work, and wood-work are duly 
hospitalled and re-issued for fresh duty. The analysis of.a 
large Durham colliery gave a total of five hundred and thirty 
persons variously employed and remunerated.—Quarterly 
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BIBLICAL CABINET. 


BRIEF COMMENTS. 


Thankfulness.—1 Samuel xii. 24. ‘Consider how great 
things the Lord hath done for you.’ —Samuel was wise in that, 
when he would excite the people to a diligent observance of 
the ordinances of religion, he called to their recollection the 
manifold tokens they had received of the Lord’s goodness and 
lovingkindness. We are never in a fitter state to do the will 
of our Father in heaven, than when we have a grateful re- 


membrance of the good things He has already bestowed 
upon us. 


Great things the Lord had done for them—in their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage, in sustaining them for forty 
years in the wilderness, in opening a way for their passage 
through the Red Sea and the river, Jordan, in planting them 
in a land flowing with milk and honey, in favouring them with 
rites and ceremonies and religious advantages above all other 
people. Great things, too, the Lord has done for us which we 
do well to consider. Let us think of the land of our nativity 
with its numberless advantages and blessings ; the excellence 
of our mode of government, and the just administration of our 
laws ; the inestimable value of the revelation God has given 
us of Himself in the Scriptures of truth; the peaceful and 
happy Sabbaths we are pernitted to spend; the zealous 
efforts made by the Lord’s s¢rvants for oyr instruction and 
edification ; the many precious’ promises and invitations sound- 
ed in our ears, together with the bright and blessed examples 
all around of those who fear God and keep his commandments. 

To these national and general mercies the Lord, perbaps, 
has added others of a social and personal kind—relatives fear- 
ing and loving God—union,to the Church—faith in Jesus— 
hope of heaven—and many opportunities of extending Christ's 
Kingdom in the world. Besides aur present enjoyments, we 
can think of the happy future; of our safe guidance; of our 
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sanctified afflictions; of our advancing progress in grace; of 
our successful struggle with the king of terrors ; of our peaceful 
dismissal from the body; of our joyful resurrection ; of our 
everlasting re-union to all those who have become, by faith in 
Jesus, so endeared to us in the present life; of our being ever 
with the Lord! Consider what great things indeed the Lord 
hath given—pardon now, heaven for ever. 

Grateful review.—Deut. vii. 2. ‘God led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness.’—The Israelites had much reason to 
be grateful, for the Lord had shewed them marvellous kind- 


ness. Compare the beautiful country of Canaan either with 
the land of bondage in Egypt, or the land of scarcity in the 
Wilderness, and we see how improved was their condition ! 

In Egypt they were not their own masters, they were a 
nation of slaves. They could not buy and sell, build houses 
and inhabit them, travel hither and thither at their pleasure ; 
but Pharoah, that cruel king, made them to serve with hard 
bondage, and when they complained he made the yoke 


heavier. The God whom they served was despised, and their 
worship of Him was hindered, ‘To reduce their numbers 
Pharoah ordered that every male infant should be thrown into 
the river; but at length Pharoah lost his life in the attempt 
to further oppress them. 

After this deliverance they yet found themselves in a wilder- 
ness, where many trials and inconveniences awaited them. 
The water was scarce and unpleasant; corn did not grow 
there ; no comfortable houses were there to be found, they 
could dwell only in tents; the Bible had not yet been written, 
and the teachers were few and scarce; they were only on a 


journey, which is always less pleasant than being at home. 
l‘iery serpents and scorpions were numerous there, and it was 
not safe for children to go out alone; the nights were cold, the 
days hot, and wild beasts abounded there. Better than Egypt, 
yet still it was a terrible wilderness, though the people were no 
longer slaves. 

After the death of Moses, God brought His people into the 
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Promised Land. Under its surface were found brass and iron 
and other precious metals ; on its face grew the most beautiful 
of flowers and trees, wheat and barley, vines and pomegranates 
abounded there; the country was well watered by the Jordan 
and other streams; birds of all descriptions sang most beauti- 
fully ; the seasons were regular, the crops large; it was a 
land flowing with milk and honey; cattle upon a thousand 
hills were grazing there; flocks of sheep and goats where 
everywhere to be found. Welt might the people remember 
the past, and bless God fbr the wondrous change. Let us 
also remember the way in which the Lord has led us, and 


constantly bless His holy name. H. H. 


SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY THE ASSYRIANS. 
(See Engraviny, page 321.) 

a series of stirring pictues pass before us as we ponder 
the few strong graphic words jn which Jeremiah, chap. iii,, 
records the siege of Jerusalem {see also page 258}. Famine 
in the city—no bread—men, women, and children pinched 
with hunger—their countenancs thin and pallid, and their 
bodies wasting away with disease and want. Anxious inquiries 
are heard in the streets : ‘ Will {he siege last for ever ?’ while 
despair, and tears, and death lur;: within doors. The child is 
breathing its last in its mother’s bony arms, or she is lifeless 
with her little one on her cold breast. Then there is the 
hurried night escape—the monarch and his men creeping 
stealthily along, and going round. to avoid being seen by the 
sentinels of the Assyrian camp. And then we have the sur- 
prise— perhaps in the morning—the fugitives pursued, and, 
fleeing from the brave soldiers of Babylon, hiding in clefts of 
the rocks and concealing themselves among trees on the 
Mount of Olives—the poor mis2:rable monarch in the mean- 
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SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY THE ASSYRIANS. Oe 
time captured and dragged in chains to Riblah, to receive 
upon his neck the foot of his enraged master. And then, to 
finish the military drama, his eyes are put out, and his sons 
are slain. We think, involuntarily, while all this is going on, 
of one holy man within the walls, who weeps day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of his people. The destruction 
of the temple and city speedily followed. Nebuzaradan, the 
Babylonish general, ‘burnt the house of the Lord and the 
kine’s house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, and every great 
man’s house burnt he with fire; and the army brake down 
the walls.” All who remained of any account, after these san- 
culinary measures, were carried off by the conquerors; and 
only a few poor vine-dressers and husbandmen were left scat- 
tered over the land, to sit and mourn over the desolations, and 
to gather a scanty subsistence from the fields and vineyards 
which war had spared. 

As to the siege of Jerusalem, we may gather illustrations of 
it from Nineveh sculptures, Babylonish coms, and Keyptian 
monuments, in which we have abundantly represented the 
common oriental methods of fortification and modes of attack 
prevalent in those days. We see battlemented walls and 
towers, with parapets crowded with men, bow and spear and 
shield in hand, while a banner crowns the lofty keep. We 
have barred gates and fosses both without and within the 
walls, filled with water and crossed by bridges. Then we no- 
tice the assailants placing their scaling ladders against the 
fortifications, and some swimming over the ditch, to be met by 
a party sallying from the gates. The besiegers are provided 
with large shields, to ward off the missiles shot from the 
walls. There are also testudos—large frames to cover and 
protect the advancing soldiers. Battering rams are alsO em- 
ployed. Men may be seen climbing up rocks, by the aid of 
metal spikes ; doors are being hewn down with axes; while 


heralds are seen coming out to treat with the enemy. 
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“THY KINGDOM COME” 
AN ADVENT HYMN. 


“Tuy kingdom come,” our Saviour and our Lord, 
Our hearts are yearning for that joyful day ; 
Is not the promise written in Thy word, 
That earth ere long shall own Thy peaceful sway ? 
The whole creation, burdened, groans in pain, 
Its griefs shall cease when Thou, its King, shalt reign. 


“Thy kingdom come,” to idol gods, alas, 

Millions of heathen bend the suppliant knee ; 
From those fair lands, when shall the darkness pass ? 
When shall they joy Thy glorious light to see ? 
When shall all nations bow before Thy throne, 

And worship God, the one 4rue God alone ? 


“ Thy kingdom come,” error is reigning still, 
The crescent of the Prophet waves on high, 
Mourning and waste is Zion's sacred hill, 
Lord, for Thine ancient people hear our cry. 
Remove the veil, let them their King behold, 
And give the wanderers rest within Thy fold. 


“Thy kingdom come,”’ it grieves our hearts to know 
The guilt and anguish with which earth is stained ; 
Oppression, slavery, the captive’s woe, 
Thy Sabbaths broken, and Thy name profaned, 
War’s gloomy flag oft scares the dove of peace, 
When wilt Thou reign, and bid earth's sorrows cease ? 


“Thy kingdom come,” Lord, when we look within, 
Oh, with what emphasis we breathe that prayer, 
Sadly we wrestle with our ‘bosom sin, 
The evil that we would not, still is there. 
Defiled with guilt, for purity we pine, 
Reign in our hearts, and wake us wholly Thine. 


“Thy kingdom come,” then shall this sin-crushed world, 
Become a glorious temple to Thy praise, 

The false usurper from Thy throne be hurled, 
Each heart, made pure, {o Thee an altar raise. 

We long to share the rapture of that day, 

“Thy kingdom come,” Sa tiour, in faith, we pray. 


MYRTLE. 


i 
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THE SUN AND THE OAK. 


A NEW FABLE. 

A younG Oak, growing on the western slope of a hill, fell 
out with the Sun, and entered its complaint on this wise : 

‘If there is anything which I admire, it is consistency! J 
am consistent. You may always know where to find me. 
But you, O Sun, take different views, it seems. Every day I 
watch for your coming over the hill, and when your first 
beams strike my topmost bough, I feel a thril of joy in all my 
limbs. The sap rushes through my veins. Every leaf quivers 
with delight, and down in the cold ground my roots are 
warmed and stimulated to draw new nourishment from the 
soil. You seem to whisper words of love and cheer, and I 
am inspired to unfold and develop all the resources of my 
being. I say, surely the Sun is mine, and will not desert me ! 
But what follows? A little while and you pass slowly over 
me in the sky, and I, who thought myself so happy in the 
possession of your light and heat, am again in shadow, Il 
look down the hill and across the valley, and while your glow 
yet rests on my outer branches, I see you shine with equal 
splendour on my neighbour, the pine; nay, but yesterday lL 
hushed all my tremulous leaves and listened, and I heard you 
breathe to her the same words of affection and encouragement 
which had so uplifted me. You send down many a stray 
beam upon the grass and the wild flowers which bloom beneath, 
and every daisy and buttercup looks up (poor deluded thing!) 
as if it thought you loved it better than all beside. Then, still 
passing over, you linger tenderly about each tree that grows 
upon the hill-side, and I see them brighten and stand erect to 
greet you, as if they thought your rising was alone for them. 
Descending, you cast a golden sheen over the valley, and the 
meadows smile, and the grain ripples in welcome. I have 
tried to think you true and genuine, but such acts, daily re- 
peated, have destroyed all my former confidence. If there is 
. anything which I abhor it is insincerity!’ and the Oak, in a 
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great tumult of offended dignity, shook its boughs as if a 
mighty wind were blowing. | | 

‘Wait a moment, my friend,’ said the Sun. ‘I do love you. 
I rejoice in your strength and vigour. It is pleasant to me to 
stimulate your roots and to unfold your leaves, but, because 
I love you, is it any reason why | should not also love the pine, 
and the grass and flowers beneath it, and all the trees of the 
hill-side, and the harvests of the valley? I see in each of you 
some element to admire. You are all growing in the same 
earth, and striving for the same end—the development of your 
being, and therefore, each one, according to its character and 
need, elicits my sympathy and notice.. And there is no insjn- 
cerity in this. If 1 could comprehend only you—the Oak, 1 
should love only you; but I know all the trees and grasses, 
and flowers, and take them all into my regard.’ , 

‘ But,’ said the Oak, in a softened voice, ‘may it not be sel- 
fish thus to win the favour of every living thing ?’ 

‘Truly,’ answered the Sun, as if it were a strange and un- 
worthy idea, ‘I never thought of that. I roll round and round 
the globe, giving strength to, the strong plants growing in fer- 
tile places, and hope and comfort to those struggling in desert 
wastes or upon the edge of eternal snows, ‘This is my nature 
—my destiny. If it be selfish to have such sympathy with 
the lite of every stem and leaf upon which I shine, that I can- 
not avoid bringing it help and joy, and receiving in return its 
love, then indeed, most selfish am I!’ 3 

‘Pardon me,’ said the Oak, ‘It is I who have been incon- 
sistent and selfish. I did not understand you. I am to be 
planted here, while you are to roll through the sky. I see now 
that it is your glory and not your yeproach, to be able to shine 
on my neighbours as brightly as o;:; me! ’ 


~ 
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WRECKS IN 1860. 
(Abridged from the * Times.” ) 


Tus Annual Official Register of Shipwrecks on the Coast and 
in the Seas of the United Kingdom, presented by the Board 
of Trade to Parliament, details, with great accuracy, an ave- 
rage annual loss of 800 lives, and the destruction of about 
£1,000,000 of property yearly, from these lamentable disasters. 

The past year will long be remembered for its stormy 
character, which penetrated far into the summer, for between 
thé latter end of May and the beginning of June, upwards of 
250 shipwrecks occurred. As might have been expected from 
the continued succession of bad weather, the number of ship- 
wrecks during the whole year was unusually large, giving a 
total loss of 1,379. Whilst, however, wrecks and strandings 
have increased, collisions have happily decreased, being 298 
against 349 in 1859; but the whole number of casualties of 
all kinds in 1860 is 146 above the annual average for the past 
six years. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to find, that 
although the number of wrecks and strandings has been greater 
than usual, the loss of life has been considerably less, being 264 
under the annual average of the past nine years. The total 
loss of life from the 1,579 shipwrecks during the year was 536, 
while, 2,152 persons were fortunately saved by life-boats, the 
rocket and mortar apparatus, shore boats, and other means—a 
most gratifying and encouraging result, not only to the poor 
people themselves snatched from a premature death, but also to 
those who have toiled hard for many years past in organizing 
and completing the means of saving life from shipwreck on 
our coasts. 

The great and unprecedented loss of life in 1859 was mainly 
attributable to the destruction of two or three large passenger- 
ships. 870 lives were lost tin two great calamitous disasters 
alone, viz.—the wrecks of the Royal Charter, on the Anglesea 
coast, and the Pomona, on the Blackwater Bank, on the Insh 


coast. 
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| The Register furnishes, as usuaj, some curious facts relative 


to the class of ships that are inevitably wrecked when over- 
taken by a gale of wind. Of the 2,795 vessels wrecked on 
our coast during the past two years, 1,504—or more thanhalf 
—were colliers, and of that class; and 1,291 were timber- 
laden, passenger-ships, and vessels in ballast. Of these 
the schooners hold as usual their pre-eminence for wrecking, 
12 of them having during the same period gone to pieces. 
Next to the schooners come the brigs, 644 of which have in 
the same time met a similar fate. We find that of the 1,379 
vessels wrecked last year, 554 were commanded by masters 
who were not required to have certificates of competency. 


The direction of the wind which proved most destructive to : 


vessels wrecked on'our coasts last year is also given. 111] 
vessels were wrecked during the prevalence of the wind from 
S.W.; 128 from W.N.W.; and 104 from N.W. §8& vessels 
were wrecked during absolutely calm weather; 151 in a fresh 
breeze ; 168 in awhole gale; 10] inastorm; and 13! in a 
hurricane. 

During the past nine years the total number of all casual 
ties on the coasts and in the seas cf the British Isles are thus 
given :—In 1852, there were 1,115; im 1853, 832; in 1854, 
987; in 1855, 1,141; in 1856, 1,173; in 1857, 1,143; in 1858, 
1,170; im 1859, 1,416; and in 1860 1,379; making a total of 
10,336 vessels lost in nine years, 0» 1 lost in every 210 British 
ships, and 1 in every 232 foreign v« ssels, and giving an average 
annual loss of 1,148 vessels on the coasts and in the seas of the 
United Kingdom. 

The sacrifice of life from this gnvat multitude of shipwrecks 
amounted to 7,201, or an average of 800 lives that meet with 
a watery grave from shipwrecks every year on the coasts and 
in the seas of the British Isles. 

It appears that during the past five years the number of 
lives saved on the coast by life-boats, life-saving apparatus, 
shore and ships’ boats, and other means, amounts to 11,495. 


— 
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CHRISTMAS. 
IN THE CHURCH, 


BrinG the holly berry bright, 
Wreath it round the column light, 
In the old Church aisle. 


Then a deeper shade of green, 
Trailing ivy lace between, 


In the old Church aisle. 


Cut and trim the solemn yew, 
Place it round the oaken pew, 


In the old Church aisle. 


Put the shining evergreen 
Where it can by all be seen, 


In the old Church aisle. 


This is only outward show, 
Bring the heart, and lay it low, 
In the old Church aisle. 


And with men and angels sing 
Praises to the heavenly king, 
In the old Church aisle. 
IN THE HOUSE. 
Bring the sturdy forest wood, 
Place it where it always stood, 
As in olden time. 


In the chimney deep and wide 
Put it at good Christmas tide, 
As in olden time. 


Pile the blazing faggot high, 
Sparking like the starry sky, 
As in olden time. 


Hang the mistletoe in hall, 
Be it great, or be it small, 
As in olden time. 


Open wide the heart and door, 
Feed the hungry, clothe the poor, 
As in olden time. 


And with men and angels sing 
Praises to the Heavenly hing, 
As in olden time. 


DoROTHEA, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS.: 
Ralph Saunders: or the School-boy Friends. London: Knight & Son. 
Price 2s, 
THIs appears to be an American reprints It is a well-written tale, not 
so improbable and exciting as many that are published now-a-days. We 


recommend it, and should like to quote more than we can make room for. 
The following extract relates to the ‘spelling match’ at a school examination: 


‘The school was equally divided into {wo parts, both for number and 
scholarship. They were arranged, at firs’, acvording to ages, but were to 
go up or down, as they should fail or sucaged.6 The words were given by 
each child to his opposite in the other clags, and no one had interfered in 
the selection of the words; indeed, Mr. Carter did not know what they 
would be. In this arrangemerft Robert Laird came very near the head, 
and Ralph Saunders very near the foot of the contending parties. Ralph’s 
class feit troubled, and many sly whispers »xpressed the hope that he would 
rise. It was an equal divisiqn, and the words flew from side to side like 
balls of fire, carrying with them smiles nd nods, while half-moving lips 
were longing to tell, for fear the speller should make a mistake. But 
after a few minutes the mistakes began ;o come, and Ralph made a few 
moves towards the top; so did R obert. ‘But that long row above Ralph! 
why, as he tried to look up, it almost seey,sed to him as if he could hardly 
number the little feet that stood so stout]; ranged above him. The more 
difficult the words, the better’ the children spelled them: the truth was, 
they had fully prepared themselves on sugh words as “ NeWuchadnezzar,” 
“ »tarmigan,” etc., and were not to be caught. Atlength a boy on James’s 
side gave out the word “ necessary.” The. child to whom it was. given, 
failed ; so did the next, and the next, unti a general panic seemed about to 
take place. 

*“ Keep cool,” said Mr. Carter, pleasant “any one of you who have 
missed that word would be able by this me, I dare say, to spell it cor- 
rectly. Don’t be afraid of the S-es—they won’t hurt you, if you get 
enough of them !”’ | 

‘Everybody laughed at the number which the next child used; “ nesses- 
sary,” she said out, very bravely. 

‘Not quite, Miss Emma, you are a little too lavish; be careful, the 
next.” It was in vain; down, down it went—the last few above Ralph 
hardly daring to make the effort aloud. 

‘Now for Ralph: it would be no wonder if the boy had p the right 
Way among 80 many wrong; but no—there it is, spelt loudly, clearly, anc 
correctly. How the children on both sides clapp?d! even th 1e spectators 
could hardly restrain the same expression of symp Mr. Carter looked 
troubled, and soon all was silent again. In the changes of the class, Lina 
had got opposite to Ralph. She had stoéd her ground, had never missed: 
and now it was Ralph’s turm to give her the word. “Conscience,” said 
Ralph, in his confusion, hardly being aware to whom he was setting the 
task. 

‘ Lina attempted it; but the child was excited with Ralph’s success; she 
was thinking much more of him than of her word; she hesitated, and 
Ralph saw who was his antagonist. . 2 , The trial was long, because 
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there were so many children; but at last the younger ones grew tired, and 
Mr. Carter began to dismiss to their seats those who had missed three 
times. In this way, he soon reduced his number, until only foar remained 
on either side—Robert and Ralph among them. As the number lessened 
the excitement increased. One of the four missed—then another ; now 
no one remained but Ralph and Robert. Who, on seeing the aflectionate 
looks which they cast toward each other, would have suspected that they 
were rivals? Certainly there was no rivalry in their hearts.’ 

The contest continued between the two boys without any jealousy, and 
it could not be decided who was victor. Mr. Ross, the minister, who was 
present, addressed the company, and said ‘he did not believe in flattering 
either parents or children, but he must say he thought these two boys had 


set an example of true manliness, which it would be well for all, whether 


old or young, to imitate.’ 


Our Father's Care ; a Ballad. By Mrs. Sewell, p. 30. London: Jarrold 

& Sons. Price 4d. 

WE doubt not most of our readers have perused with interest a previous 
ballad of Mrs. Sewell’s, entitled, ‘‘ Mother’s Last Words,” and if so, they 
will be prepared to welcome the present, in which a little water-cress girl 
figures as the heroine. The writer says, that the age, occupation, and 
early maturity of little Nelly, are sketches from life, As our readers will 
be sure to get a copy for themselves, we will only insert a few lines as a 
specimen. In order to render these intelligible, we must state that Nelly’s 
father is in the hospital, and that she has risen at five o’clock on a cold morn- 
ing from her lowly bed in Whitechapel, leaving her mother at home with 
an infant. She has proceeded to Farringdon Market to buy water-cresses, 
which she has washed at the pump and tied up in bundles; and it is from 
the sale of these, that she is to take home enough to procure the means 


of providing a breakfast for her mother and herself. 


“ She slings on her basket, the washing is done, 
She stamps on the pavement to make the b lood run ; 
Then raises her voice in the dim London street, 
So plaintively trilling, so simple and sweet, 
That angels —— listen and cherubim weep 
Whilst half the great city lies buried in slee De 
And now for long hours she’ ew ande ring « mn, 
Repeating, repeating, the very same song 

“ Fresh water-cress-e-s! sweet water-cress-e-s 
Oh! pray come and buy my sweet water- cres-e-s.”” 
Oh! ve who have ple nty, look and behold 
This brave little girl of but eight years old.” 


Was not little Nelly a heroine ? 


- 
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Life of Mrs. Cameron. Darton & Co. 4s, 6d. 

Mrs. CAMERON was the author of several acceptable books for the young, 
and there were in her life incidents of interest. The present volume is 
partly auto-biographical, and partly penned by her brother. It is, how- 
ever, carelessly written, and unskilfully put together. There is, besides, 
neither table of contents nor index. The result is a rather unsatisfactory, 


book. Had it been half the size, and arranged more orderly, it would have 


been interesting. 


Scripture Prints. Christian Knowledge Society. 1s. each. 
Two large coloured prints, which will be useful in the school-room or 
nursery. The subjects are ‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ and ‘Our 


Saviour healing the sick.’ : 


The Ten Commandments Set to Music. Arranged as Solo, Duet, or Trio; with 
the Responses harmonized to be sung in Chorus. H. and C. Swatton, 
Holborn-hill. Price 1s. 

A SIMPLE, though pleasing air. Well adapted for home singing. 


The Test of Truth ; an Argument and a Narrative (Simpson & Co. 61.), is 
a useful little book to put into the hands of: doubters.— The Testimony of 
Sceptics to the Truth of Christianity (Simpkin & Co.) gives, as its title implies, 
the words of some notorious professed disbelievers, shewing that their 
genuine convictions were not in accordance with their boasted professions 
Prayer Answered (‘Tresidder, 6d.) is an account, which we should have been 
glad to see better written, of the Crosby ‘Hall daily prayer meeting.— 
We have toacknowledge the receipt, month by month, of the Baptist Maga- 
zine and the Family Treasury.\. The former is a credit to the denomination 
whose name it bears, and often contains articles of general interest. The 


Family Treasury is much liked by Bs; 
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On Juiicury 1, 1862, No: 1, ptice 1d, 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


Edited by the REV. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, 
Rector of St. James’s Within, Aldgate. 


Ta1s new monthly Magazine is designed for young people, family reading, and readers 
in general. It will contain Tales of Fiction of a health character—Biographical 
Sketches—Ap to the Conscience—Incidents from Real Scripture Illustrations 
—Historic and Descriptive Papers—Original Poetry, etc. 


Writers of the highest talent have undertaken to co-operate with the Editor in the 
production of articles written in a terse, vigorous, pointed, and lively style, so as to fix 


7 —enten, nourish the intellect, affect the heart, awaken the conscience, and influence 
e ile. 


The great desire of the Editor and his coadjutors is not to sermonize so much as to 


show <n living, moving, and having its being in the essay, the exhortation, and the 
harra ve. 


Engravings produced in the highest style of art will accom each number, and the 
Magazine will be well printed on mop 


The co-operation of all who are desirous to promote the extension of sound, attractive. 
christianized literature, is earnestly besought on behalf of this new periodical. 


Especially are Suxpay Scuoot TEacuEns uested to use their efforts to push this 
Magazine into a large and immediate sale. 20,000 copies must be sold to reimburse the 
outlay. It cannot be maintained if a larger sale is not at once secured. Teachers, 
will you recommend this Magazine in your classes, to your friends, and in the homes of 


the children? Prospectuses may be had on application to the Editor, or of the 
Publisher. 


London: WrrtTuem, Macinrosu, & Hunt, 24 Paternoster Row. 


In Packets 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins 1s., 5s., and 9s, 6d. 


Considerable extra advan 
is allowed upon the sale of arti- 
& Po cles similar in appearance, to 
their being recom- 
O mended in place of Patent Corn 
Flour, to support which practice 
unscrupulous announcements 
are made use of. Itis therefore 
respectfully suggested that 
Families should observe that no 
other kinds are substituted for 
BROWN & POLSON’S of which 
the Lancet states (July 24, 1855) 
‘This is superior to anything 
of the kind known,’ an opinion 


PATENT 


indisputably confirmed by scien- 

CO RN FLO U R 
® tion. 

_ _ Four years after our Corn Flour was introduced, we ado the Trade Mark upon 


Packets as a security against imitations, when no other ec was known prepared from 
Corn, having any sort of Trade Mark, 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
Parstzey, Manouxzster, Dupuy, axp Loypon. 
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